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books, &c., and make their own selection. 


17 Portman Street, Portman Square. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


In the press, 


SELECTION of ENGLISH 

POETRY for SCHOOLS and FAMI- 
LIES. with Biographical Notices, &c. Edited 
by AuBkEY pe Vere, Esq. 12mo. 


II, A COMPENDIOUS ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. By Mattruew Bridges, Esq. (Just 
ready.) 

Lately published, 

1. The Gospel Story-Book; or, the Lives of 
Jesus and Mary. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

2. First Religious Lessons for Schools. On 
a Sheet, 2d.; on a Board, 6d., or 5s. per dozen. 

3. A Short History of Religion. By the 
Rev. Da. Fercusson. 6d., or 5s. per dozen. 

4. The Gospels and Acts, in large type. 
Is. 2d. 12s. per dozen to Schools. 


5. Modern History. By M. Brrpces, Esq. 
3s, Bd. | 


6. History of England. 3s. 


London: Burns and LAMBERT, 17 Por'man 
Street, 


Now ready, in two vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


ASTERN HOSPITALS and ENG- 

LISH NURSES, the Narrative of Twelve 

Months’ Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali 
and Scutari. By a Lapy VoLunTEER. 


“‘The story of the noble deeds done by Miss 
Nightingale and her devoted sisterhood will 
never be more effectively told than in the beau- 
tiful narrative contained in these volumes,’’— 
John Bull. 


Hurst and Buackett, Publishers, successors 
to Henry Colburn. 


CHEAP VESPER BOOK for CONGREGA- 
TIONAL USE, with all the ANTIPHONS, 
HYMNS, &c. 


HE PAROCHIAL VESPER 

BOOK, containing the Vesper Service 

for all the Sunpays and Hourpays of the Year, 

in Lativ and English; with the Office of Com- 

PLINE and Bexepiction. Roan, neat, Is, 6d., 
with full allowance to the Clergy. 


Also, New Edition, 

I. THE COMPLETE VESPER BOOK. 
Being the Office for every Day in the Year; 
with’ all the new Feasts, and those of Ireland, 
Scotland, and the Jesuits. Beautifully printed. 
With Frontispiece by Herbert, R.A. Roan, gilt 
edges, 38. 6d.; calf flexible, 5s. 6d¢.; morocco, 7s. 

IJ. THE COMPENDIOUS VESPER and 
COMPLINE BOOK, for.Schools, &c. 8d. 


London: Burns and LAMBERT, 17 Portman 
Street. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


LEMISH INTERIORS. By the 
Author of ‘‘ A Glance Behind the Grilles 
of Religious Houses in France.”’ 


London: Lonxncman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LoNGMANS, 


Recently published, price 9d., 
TUMPINGFORD, a Tale of the 
Protestant Alliance, Jonah and La Salette. 
Tuomas Ricuarpson and Son, London, Dub- 
lin, and Derby. 


Preston Hall and our new Dignitaries, now 
appearing monthly in The Rambler, is the sequel 
to Stumping ford. 


6 Rees REV. E. GLASSBROOK 

takes leave respectfully to inform Catholic 
Parents and Guardians that he has accommoda- 
tion in his house for Two Young Gentlemen as 
Boarders, and desirous of obtaining a practical 
and scientific knowledge of Agriculture, at the 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 


For terms apply as above, Catholic Church, 
Cirencester. 


fe) 


Bees FOR SCHOOLS. 


1, The Gospels and Acts, in large type. 
ls, 2d. 12s. per dozen to Schools. 

2. History of England. Bya Lady. 3s. 

3. A Bible History. By J. M. Cares, Esq. 
3s. 

4. The Gospel Story-Book; or, the Lives of 
Jesus and Mary. 18mo. le. 6d. 

5. First Religious Lessons for Schools. On 
a Sheet, 2d. Ona Board, 62., or 5s, per dozen. 

6. A Short History of Religion. By the 
Rev. Dr. Feacusson. 6d., or 59. per dozen. 

7. Modern History. By M. Brinces, Esq. 
3s. 6d. 

8. Ancient History. By Ditto. 3s. 

9. Poetry for Schools. Edited by Aubrey 
de Vere, Esq. (In the press.) 


Nearly ready, 
HE SPIRITUAL COMBAT; a 


new Edition, carefully retrauslated, in 
foolscap 8vo, uniform with ‘ Practical Piety,’’ 
‘* Following of Christ,’ &c. Also, in a neat 
pocket size. Cloth, and in various bindings. 


ENEDICTION MUSIC for Two 


Trebles, with Organ obligato Accompani- 
ment, containing : 
Three ‘‘ O Salutaris ;’’ four ‘‘ Litanies ;’’ two 
‘*Tantam Ergo.’’ 1s. post-free. 


This beautiful Sheet will be found one of the 
most useful ever issued. ; 


dh YOUTHFUL MARTYRS of 

ROME: a Drama founded on Facts in 
the Early History of the Church, and adapted 
from ‘ Fabiola.”’ By the Very Rev. F. Oaxe- 
LEY. M.A., Oxon, Canon of Westminster. Dedi- 
cated by permission to His Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman. 2s. post-free. 


N.B. An Allowance when taken in quantities, 
for Colleges, &c. 


In preparation, 


EGNERI'S MANNA of the SOUL: 


a Series of Meditations for every Day in 
the Year. In 4 quarterly vols. 


THE RAMBLER ADVERTISER. 


New Books, &c. published by Burns and Lambert. 


OD BLESS OUR POPE: A 

Hymn for Three Voices. Composed by 

B. Pisani; the Words by His Eminence Car- 
DINAL WISEMAN. 2s. post-free. 


‘LES QUATRE MARTYRS.” 
In the press, fcap. 8vo, 


HE FOUR MARTYRS. From 
the French of A. F. Rio. Translated by 
authority of the Author. 


NEW SERIES OF TALES FOR THE 
YOUNG. . 


Vol. I. 


LARE MAITLAND. Beautifully 
printed, and bound in cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d, 
Post free. 


HE DOCTRINE of the SPIRI- 

TUAL LIFE of FATHER LALLE- 

MANT, S.J. With Memoir, edited by Farurr 
FaBeER. 12mo, cloth, 5s. post-free. 


Also, edited by the same, 


THE SCHOOL OF ST. PHILIP 
NERI.  5e. post-free. 


LITTLE BOOK OF DEVO- 

TIONS FOR THE CONFRATERNITY 

OF THE SACRED HEART (as used at 

Farm Street). Cloth, 4d.; with Picture of the 
Sacred Heart, 6d. 


2. A Variety of NEW SMALL EN- 
GRAVINGS of the SACRED HEART, plain, 
lace-edged, coloured, &c., of a size for Prayer- 
Books, 2d. and upwards. 


YSTERIES of the FAITH—The 
INCARNATION. By St. ALPHONsUS 
Lievorr, This beautiful volume contains : 


I. Meditations for the Novena of Christmas. 
{I. Two Novenas for Christmas, III. Medita- 
tions for the Octave of the Nativity. IV. Ditto 
for the Octave of the Epiphany. V. For the 
Circumcision. Holy Name, &c. VI. Discourses 
for Christmas. VII. Way of Bethlehem, and 
other Devotions. 12mo, handsome cloth, 3s., 
free. 

Also, Vol. I. The Christian Virtues. 4s. 

Vol. IIT. The Mysteries of the Faith—The 
Eucharist. 3s. 6d. 

Vol. 1V. Preparation for Death. In the press. | 


*.° The vols. are also kept in neat calf for 
presents. 


LONDON: BURNS AND LAMBERT, 17 PORTMAN STREET, 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO THE PROTO-MONASTERY OF 
SUBIACO, 


AND THE HOLY GROTTO OF ST. BENEDICT. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP ULLATHORNE, O.S.B. 


CHAPTER I. 
FROM ROME TO ST. COSIMATO, 
Wuen God deigns to bless the children of Adam with the 


reinvigorating influence of some great religious institution, 
He selects a chosen soul for the instrument of His work. 
He draws him apart from men and from the influences which 
their spirit might exercise upon him. Through secret at- 
tractions, He brings him to some secluded place, after his 
time to become for ever famous, as having been divinely pre- 
pared for the scene of his heavenly training. Such chosen 
scenes are as distinct in their features from common nature 
as are the men who give them their celebrity. They are 
God’s own schools, and have nothing in common with the 
schools of human teaching. There, amidst solitary grandeurs, 
God secretly nourishes the spirit of the chosen man with 
the graces necessary for his enterprise, of the great results 
of which he is probably himself to a great extent uncon- 
scious. Such a school was Subiaco, and such a disciple of 
God’s own training was St. Benedict. What Sinai was to 
Moses, and Horeb to Elias, and the desert by Jordan to the 
Baptist, and Patmos to St. John,—such was the Thebaid 
to St. Antony, the Chartreuse to St. Bruno, Averno to St. 
Francis, the Cave of Montserrat to St. Ignatius, and Subiaco 
to St. Benedict. It is to no ordinary scene, then, that the 
pilgrim, and those who are in his company, are directing 
their steps. 
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As we leave the capital of the Christian world, and take 
our way by the basilica in which the body of the glorious 
martyr St. Laurence reposes, we are probably following the 
track on which, towards the close of the fifth century, the 
youthful Benedict fled in dismay, after his innocent soul had 
shrunk from its first contact with the licentiousness of the 
Roman schools. Crossing the broad Campagna, we enter the 
chain of the Apennines by Tivoli. And leaving behind us 
its picturesque beauties and classic memories; its cascades, 
its majestic tufa rocks and grottoes, with the presiding genius 
of all its beauties, the circular temple of the Sibyl,—we 
proceed easterly by the ancient via Valeria. The route to 
Subiaco lies between two chains of the Apennines, along the 
winding valley of the Anio, and on the left side of that 
rapid stream, which comes rushing down from its sources 
a few miles beyond the sanctuary to which we are hastening. 
Bare are the mountains on each side of us in this month of 
April; yet their austerity is softened through the variety 
which their changing forms present to the beholder as he 
moves along his way. Sometimes they recede on one side 
of the babbling stream, sometimes on the other; then a 
green valley opens in their sides, and gives its tribute to 
the winding river; again they come close upon its banks 
and grow precipitous, and then the scene expands anew. 
Every strip of valley, or patch of alluvial flat, is carefully 
cultivated ; and even the ledges on the flanks of the moun- 
tains, as well as the less rocky declivities, are scrupulously 
turned to the best account by the industry of the villagers. 
The vines and olives, which from the days of Horace have 
enriched these vales, are in course of pruning, so that, like 
the mortified Christian, they may gain in fruit what they 
lose in ornamental superfluities. Here and there rise up 
before the eye the ruins of some ancient tomb; or of those 
far more ancient polygonal walls, which bespeak the existence 
of arace of people of earlier date than the Romans; or an 
old town is seen which crests a hill, and bears a classic name, 
—a name, another, and yet the same; for time and new 
tongues have somewhat changed jit to the ear. Thus, the 
ancient Ampulum now lies in ruins under the name of 
Ampiglione ; and Saxula, with its stones scattered widely 
froin its fallen edifices, is called to mind as the via Saxonica. 
Huge fragments of the Claudian aqueduct appear from time 
to time in the lower grounds upon the right; and in one 
instance the line of arches crosses a tributary stream, and 
enters the steep side of the mountain, where a tunnel con- 
veyed the water towards its destination. If we follow the 
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tributary of which we have just spoken to its sources in the 
mountains which lift their heads in the distance, it will bring 
us to the neighbourhood of one of the most interesting and 
venerable sanctuaries of ancient times; a sanctuary the more 
deserving of our attention, as it long suffered from undeserved 
neglect. 

While the celebrated Father Athanasius Kircher was ex- 
ploring the recesses of these mountains, in search of what 
antiquities remained, for the completion of his work on an- 
cient Latium, it was in the year 1661, in the neighbourhood 
of Guadagnolo, that he reached a greater elevation than he 
had yet attained, and in the heat of mid-day found him- 
self surrounded on all sides by awful precipices; and, di- 
recting his attention to one which was far more conspicuous 
than the rest, he saw at its foot, peering through a wild mass 
of foliage, an abandoned church, which bore upon it signs 
of a great antiquity. Full of emotion, he approached it. 
It was open; and with a certain religious fear he entered. 
He found the form of a basilica, ample and entire. Ancient 
paintings of saints and venerable sculptures breathed the 
piety of the olden times, and in the midst of the nave there 
stood, beneath a baldachino, sustained on four columns, a 
high altar, closed in with iron work. On the altar‘stood an 
ancient devout image of the Blessed Virgin and Child, covered 
over with cobwebs. In the apse was.another altar and a choir. 
A chapel was on one side; and at the other end of the church, 
in the opposite aisle, was another chapel. 

This most learned and devout man was extraordinarily 
moved, and immediately set about investigating the history 
of the sanctuary he had come upon so unexpectedly. The 
result of his inquiries he published in his beautiful and ela- 
borate work, the Historia Eustachio-Mariana. This, how- 
ever, did not satisfy his piety; he moved sovereigns and 
princes to aid him in restoring the church, that it might 
again be animated with the divine service; and a pious wish 
was breathed to his brethren, that his heart, which had so 
loved the sanctuary whilst he lived, should repose in it after 
his death. 

The Roman senator Placidus, the bosom friend of the 
Emperor Trajan, his general in the war against the Dacians, 
in the expedition against the Persians, and his companion in 
the Jewish war, was in his leisure days a keen huntsman. 
In the wild mountains we are contemplating, he possessed 
a rustic villa and ample Jands. One day he followed the 
chase of the stag up the roughest and most precipitous crags 
of these mountains, until none durst follow him. Still the 
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chase went on, and still he followed with desperate resolution. 
At length he found himself surrounded by huge precipices, 
and the stag in sight plunged into a mass of thickets at the 
base of a towering rock, which rose roundly up before his 
path, its top contracted to a point, its base buried in the 
thickets where his prey had disappeared. It is just such a 
mountain-rock in form as that on which, in the old Greek 
mosaics, the Divine Lamb is represented standing and shed- 
ding streams of blood. Placidus still urged the chase; and, 
by a miraculous leap, the stag sprang up, and stood on the 
very crown of the precipice. Bewildered and astonished at 
this spectacle, the senator heard a voice from the rock, 
saying, ‘‘ Placid, why dost thou persecute Me?” And, be- 
hold, between the branching antlers of the creature he had 
so hotly pursued, a great light, and the figure of a cross, 
and on the cross the form and features of one suspended. 
And trembling, he heard the voice once more: ‘ Placid, 
Placid, why dost thou persecute Me?” Then Placidus with 
trembling voice sighed out these words: “ My Lord, my 
Lord, in Thy goodness tell me who Thou art, and what it 
is Thou wouldst have me to do.” Then the image said, ‘I 
am Jesus Christ, God, the Creator of all, Son of the Eternal 
Father, who for love of the human race came on earth, and 
put on flesh, and reconciled the world to the Father through 
My death; and whoever will receive My law shall be sharers 
of My kingdom. Go straight to the city, to a priest of the 
Christians called John, and learn the law from him; then be 
baptised with thy wife and children, and return to this spot, 
and I will show to thee the mysteries of the kingdom, and 
what thou shalt suffer for My name.” Placidus hastened to 
Rome, communicated the vision to his wife, and was baptised 
by the name of Kustachius. 

We shall not pursue the touching history of St. Eusta- 
chius and his family. Within the great fissure which rends 
the face of the rock almost from top to bottom, is the cave 
to which he returned, where he did great penance and re- 
ceived abundant heavenly consolations. He died a glorious 
‘martyr under the Itmperor Adrian. Noble families trace 
their lineage to him at the present day; and amongst his 
earlicr descendants was St. Placid, son of the senator Ter- 
tullus, and the favourite disciple of St. Benedict. The Em- 
peror Constantine built the first church on the scene of the 
saint’s conversion, and Pope Silvester dedicated it to the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Eustachius. A very ancient oaken 
tablet, formerly in the choir of the church, which is engraved 
in Kircher, represents in bas-relicf the consecration of the 
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church by St. Silvester. Under three Roman arches, with 
the busts of our Lord and two apostles carved in the spandrels, 
stands an altar, on which is an inscription that may be thus 
rendered: 24th of October, dedication of St. Mary in Vol- 
torella. The Pope, in a plain mitre rising out of a circlet of 
jewels, and wearing the pallium and a broad chasuble, which 
the deacon is folding up from the wrist, approaches the altar. 
‘The deacon is in an ample planeta, and wears a hood falling 
down on the shoulder. ‘The sub-deacon, in planeta and hood, 
approaches on the opposite side, with a thurible in one hand, 
and a vessel for incense or holy oil in the other. Behind him 
is an acolyte holding a book and a crosier, his large-sleeved 
surplice covering him nearly to the feet. In another compart- 
ment is the stag with Christ between the huge antlers, but 
without the cross. The word Silvester is carved down the 
side of the Pope’s head, and an inscription tells us that 
Master William did this work. The lower part of the tablet 
was formerly adorned with rows of precious stones, the upper 
part has foliated scroll-work with heads. The altar in the 
nave beneath the cupola, on which stands the wooden triptych 
with the statue of the Blessed Virgin and Child, was raised, 
according to the inscription, by Prior Nicholas, in 1305. On 
the doors of the triptych are painted St. Eustachius‘with the 
stag, St. Silvester, St. Benedict, and St. Placid. In the choir 
is a great wooden cross, with the figure of Christ crucified, of 
very ancient date. There are also two other crosses, one of 
silver, the other of brass, which are extremely interesting. 
Kircher has engraved the silver one, and supposes both to 
have been of the date of Constantine, and gifts from that 
emperor; but it is perhaps safer to assign them to a later 
date. They are of the Greek form; on one side is the Cru- 
cifixion, with angels at the extremities; on the other, the 
Lamb, with the symbols of the Evangelists. A vine, flowering 
with lilies and roses, runs over both sides of the cross. A 
yet more curious monument of pious antiquity is a seven- 
branched candlestick in brass. Its general form is like that 
of the Jewish Temple; but the upright stem is twisted, and 
the shaft below the branches runs through three cups resting 
on knops, or rather capitals, whilst round the branches there 
is a succession of loose and revolving cylinders, detached from 
each other by knots raised on the branches. A metal bar 
runs horizontally across the top of the seven branches, out 
of which rise seven prickets, Kircher says that similar can- 
dlesticks were to be seen in his day in the choirs of Roman 
basilicas. Old pictures, many of them much faded, cover the 
walls: St. Eustachius and his stag frequently appear. Under 
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a picture of the Blessed Virgin is this inscription: Af. Bar- 
tholomew, of Subiaco, painted this work with good faith in 
1424. O Lady, help me. J ask this for my reward. 

It is an old tradition on the spot, that St. Benedict came 
to this sanctuary when he fled from Rome; but that finding 
the multitudes who came thither for devotion on festivals 
disturbed his solitude, he took the path towards Subiaco. It 
is perhaps better authenticated, that Tertullus, the father of 
St. Placid, made over this mountain of Voltoreila and its 
vicinage to St. Benedict, and that he restored the sanctuary. 
It was certainly a dependency on Subiaco at a later period, 
and had a priory of Benedictines for many ages. Ruins of the 
monastery still remain, and leave its ground-plan traceable. 

But we must proceed on our pilgrimage. At the ninth 
mile-stone from Tivoli we reach Vicovaro, the ancient Varia. 
Its unassive old walls and bastions, half in ruins, stand on 
huge masses of tufa rock, presenting to the side of the road a 
series of deep caverns, which, as we pass along, have strongly 
riveted our attention; for each of the party has observed in 
them a practical commentary on the Gospel. Most of these 
yawning caverns have rude doors affixed to them, and are 
stables for goats, or sheep, or cattle ; and now and then may 
be seen a shepherd dressed in rude goat-skins. On the right 
hand, a fertile declivity, rich in olive-trees, goes down to the 
margin of the stream. As we ascend at the close of this 
valley, and round a projecting point of the range, a magnifi- 
cent prospect breaks upon the sight. ‘The scene widens out 
on both sides; the dells are covered with foliage; the Anio 
takes a sweep round to the right, and at the arc of the bow 
which it forms, it laves the base of a rocky promontory, which 
guards the green peninsula Jike a coast-line. On this point 
stands a convent, its white walls and tower shining through a 
mass of tall cypress-trees, which raise their dark-green obelisks 
into the clear blue of the sky. The background beyond the 
stream is an intricate but graceful scene of wood and vale, 
closed in by a swelling range of lofty hills. This convent 
is St. Cosimato, a place of deep interest to the pilgrim of 
St. Benedict. Passing behind the present Franciscan ccnvent 
into the garden, the spectator stands some 300 feet above the 
river; and beneath him lies a subterranean monastery, cut out 
of the living rock by human industry. <A steep flight of steps 
constructed on the face of the rock conducts down two-thirds 
of the precipice, and brings us to a range of cells, each with 
Its door, and a square aperture above it, opening upon the 
Anio. These cells are on an average six feet by four. Two 
seats in cach cell are formed by projections left in the rock, 
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admitting of a board being laid upon them, so as to form a 
couch. An ascent by steps from the cells conducts to the 
chapel, which stands some 200 feet above the water. It is 
twenty-four feet long, whilst its breadth gives twelve feet at 
the one end, and nineteen at the other. Its vault is regu- 
larly carved in the rock, and a pillar is left standing in the 
centre. Seats are left in the natural rock on each side. The 
refectory of this subterranean convent can now only be 
entered by another descent from the garden. It is about 
seven yards square, and has its seats and a table left in the 
stone. This is the primitive monastery of SS. Cosmas and 
Damian. , : 
We must now turn to the ninth chapter of St. Gregory’s 
Life of St. Benedict. ‘The holy patriarch was still a hermit 
in his solitary grotto at Subiaco, though the fame of his 
sanctity had spread abroad, when, as the great pontiff tells 
us, the father of the monastery we have just described was 
removed by death. The whole community went immediately 
to St. Benedict in his grotto, and implored him with many 
and earnest prayers that he would come and preside over 
them. ‘The saint long refused himself to their wishes, and 
declared that their ways and his could never be made to agree; 
but conquered at last by their importunities, he assented. 
He held the monks to strict observance of their state of life, 
nor would he turn a step to left or right of its laws. So the 
brethren began to be maddened in their rage against him. 
They accused their own folly for seeking a superior of a 
spirit so different from their own, finding it hard to meditate 
on things to them so new, whilst their affections still inve- 
terately clung to their former practices ; they grieved over the 
breaking up of cherished habits, and felt, as depravity ever 
will, that the presence of holiness was a painful burden ; till 
at last some of the community sought to rid themselves by 
conspiring the death of their spiritual father, and mingled 
poison in his wine-cup. When the cup was held towards 
him to bless, according to custom, the saint put out his hand 
and signed the cross; when, though held at a distance, the 
glass vessel broke in pieces, as if, instead of signing the cross, 
he had thrown a stone. Then the man.of God knew that 
the cup, which could not receive the sign’ of life upon it, con- 
tained some deadly draught. So rising up.at once, with a 
serene mind and a calm face, he said to the assembled com- 
munity: “ May God Almighty have mercy on you, brethren. 
Why would you do this to me? From the first did I not tell 
you that your ways and mine would not agree? Go and 
seek a father after your own fashion: for, after this, you can- 
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not possibly have me longer.” He then returned to his be- 
loved solitude. 

Let us follow on the saint’s path. Amongst various walled 
villages which rise in view, that of Sarascinesco attracts atten- 
tion, as well from its conspicuous position, as from the singular 
history of its inhabitants. As its name implies, it is inhabited 
by a race derived from Saracens: the sole remains of those 
wild hordes who, between the seventh and ninth centuries, 
more than once overran this country, and destroyed the mon- 
asteries of Subiaco. How they settled here is still a ques- 
tion. But Nibby’s conjecture has the greatest show of pro- 
bability, that, after their second incursion, Pope Leo IV., 
having taken a number of them prisoners at Ostia, and em- 
ployed them on the erection of the Leonine wall which guards 
the Vatican, had afterwards transferred them to this settle- 
ment. The Saracens are mentioned as inhabiting this place 
in a record of the thirteenth century. They still retain the 
traits of their Oriental origin; and though Christian for so many 
ages, they bear Saracenic names, and marry within their own 
tribe. The peasants, in picturesque costumes, who loiter on 
the steps in the Piazza d’Espagna, as subjects for the pencils 
of our artists, come mostly from Sarascinesco. 


CHAPTER IT. 
FROM ST. COSIMATO TO SUBIACO. 


As we proceed along, the mountains increase their height, 
ridge recedes above ridge, and the sky-lines grow more dark 
and more severe. Walled villages, stained by age to the 
colour of the rocks on which they stand, and from which their 
materials have been taken, appear more frequently. Each, 
with its ruined castle-tower and Byzantine church-steeple, is 
perched on some high position of difficult approach. The old 
chronicles and title-deeds call them, not towns or villages, but 
castles. Their very designation speaks of the serfdom and 
feudal warfare which saw their origin. The eye wanders in 
vain about the lower grounds in search of human habitations. 
Not a single house is to be seen detached from these gray old 
mountain eyries. When their inhabitants descend to cultivate 
the valley, they put together little conical tents made of canes 
or reeds, which serve them in the fields and vineyards for 
their temporary accommodation. Here the primitive plough 
may be seen at work ;—a wedge of wood, flat underneath, 
pointed with a sheath of iron, which the peasant forces with 
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his foot down into the earth, whilst he handles the short stilts 
and guides his yoke of buffaloes with a cord. And here, in 
the green nooks, the shepherds pipe to their flocks as in the 
days of Virgil, awake their attention with simple melodies that 
come sweetly from the distance to the ear, and invite their 
flocks to follow them to fresher pastures or to cooler shades. 

The scholar may ask why we pass the cool stream of 
Digentia without even a notice of the Sabine farm of Horace. 
Let him turn to the Classic Tour of Eustace. He will there 
find a pilgrimage different from ours. Eustace has carefully 
identified whatever the poet has with rare felicity described 
of his sylvan retreat. But what an illustration of a past gene- 
ration does that book present! The Rev. J. C. Eustace was 
a Catholic priest, trained in a Benedictine monastery, received 
his orders there, was a professor within its walls, and there 
found a home; yet while he searches out every corner of Italy 
which can afford the very minutest objects of classical interest, 
he concludes his tour in this direction at the Sabine farm. 
Subiaco, though but a few miles farther, has no interest in 
his eyes, although it was the cradle of the great order which 
nurtured him; and although magnificent scenery, great monu- 
ments of Christianity famous in its history, noble productions 
of Christian art, and brethren to welcome him, were there. 
His whole interest is concentred on the few traces left of the 
famous pagans who are dead and gone. In passing St. Co- 
simato, he merely alludes to its association with St. Benedict, 
the founder of the western monks. Himself a ‘‘ Eustace,” 
and bearing the stag’s head and cross upon his shield, he must 
have been quite familiar with Kircher’s Vetus Latium, in 
which, as well as in the work already cited, the scene of the 
conversion of the glorious martyr, from whom he holds his 
family name, is both described and depicted ; yet he passes it 
unnoticed, and apparently without a thought. 

A point which has for some time tantalised the sight of 
the pilgrim is now, at length, passed, and the Simbruine 
mountains are unveiled in all their grandeur. A fertile valley 
lies straight before us; it abounds in vines and olive-trees. 
At the distance of a mile before us, the foreground of the 
prospect is closed up by a pyramidal hill, the base and sides 
of which are covered with the closely-packed town of Subiaco. 
A steep glacis exhibits its grass-covered sides above the loftiest 
seated habitations, which is crested by a fortress frowning 
with a triple girth of battlements. Rising out of the centre 
of the fortress, the palace of the abbots of Subiaco, an oblong 
Structure of considerable elevation, crowns this most pictur- 
esque little city. As if to give the utmost advantage to its 
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fine position, the mountains on either side of the valley run 
on in almost parallel lines until they reach its vicinity, when 
the range on the left sinks its lowest tier to receive the out- 
skirt of the town, whilst the upper ranges sweep out and wind 
round and away into the distant background. On the right, 
a long dark balk, backing up behind a series of round hum- 
mocks, reaches its highest point opposite Subiaco, when it 
goes shcer down into the valley. The river winds away round 
the town by this point, broken with falls, and then glides 
gently towards us through vineyards and trees. 

Drawing near to the town, we pass a fine old bridge, 
which, with a single span of ‘bold construction, crosses the 
Anio, and is guarded by a portal. Subiaco contains 6000 
inhabitants. In all its features, as in the customs of its in- 
habitants, it is one of the most complete examples of what 
medizval towns have been. Even in its lowest parts the 
ground is unlevel; and so narrow are the streets, and so sharp 
the turnings, that no wheeled carriage can pass through them ; 
whilst by far the greatest part of the town ascends so steeply 
up the hill, that the streets are staircases. The shops are as 
primitive in their appointments and appearance as the greatest 
lover of antiquity could wish to see; and the whole crowded 
and closely-packed city, for city it is, wears the venerable but 
inconvenient air of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The 
fortress which rises above it was built by Abbot John V.; and 
not before it had become absolutely necessary for the pro- 
tection of the population and the adjoining monasteries against 
the marauding expeditions of the barons from the neighbour- 
ing castles. 

Only after we have-passed through the town do we meet 
with signs of modern additions. Here, with a public place 
in front, 1s a spacious new church, built by Pius VI., who 
was commendatory abbot of Subiaco. Near this church is 
a large ecclesiastical seminary, built by the same pontiff. As 
we descend into the road, we again meet the river, like an 
old companion, and on its banks is a paper-mill, with other 
signs of modern industry. We soon enter upon a country 
through which wheels have never run. The bare mountains 
before us rise to a height we have not yet witnessed, and a 
deep opening between them points the way to the holy valley. 
The first distant view of the great proto-monastery of St. 
Scholastica 1s not promising to the lovers of venerable struc- 
tures. The face it presents to us is a long square front of 
modern flat plaster; the more strange and unsuited to the 
place, when we reflect that the entire region is one great mass 
of travertine and limestone. But a glimpse of tlie fine old 
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tower of Abbot Humbert gives promise of better things. 
The lower range of hills conceals the convent as we advance, 
and closes up the view in front. 
Ascending gradually for a short mile, the scenery increas- 
ing in interest, especially when we turn round and look back 
towards Subiaco, we are brought to a short and sharp ascent, 
and all before us is closed up like a hidden mystery. Then 
we come upon a round oratory on the verge of a precipice. 
Then we step aside from the path upon a bridge which strides 
a chasm. And, behold, the prodigious ravine of the holy 
valley, stretching before you until it is almost lost in masses 


of intricate shadow. 
[To be continued. ] 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AN EVENT IN THE LIFE OF THE OWNER OF NABOTH'S GRANGE. 


SouPINGTON GRANGE, now distinguished as Soupington Hall, 
had once been actually the grange of the late dissolved abbey 
of Soupington. The Stumpyngtords were its founders. Ayl- 
win, ancestor of the Stuinpyngfords, was a Saxon thane when 
William the Conqueror beat Harold. He retained his rank 
and possessions, and employed a large part of them in found- 
ing an ample house for the children of St. Benedict. His 
posterity always looked upon it as their eldest child. And 
the time of destruction found it existing in great splendour, 
with unrelaxed rule, and among the number of those greater 
monasteries for which Henry and his Parliament yet thanked 
God that the performance of their duties was admirable, while 
they were dividing the lesser spoils of the small houses, and 
licking their lips at the prospect of the greater spoil to come. 
The lying commissioners of Henry and Cromwell, whose 
infamous calumnies, fortunately for themselves, have not all 
come down to us, invented no lie about this place. The pub- 
licity of its spotless fame was too much for them. The king’s: 
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highness, therefore, was gratified by having the abbot hanged 
at once, because he denied the supremacy of the king in the 
concerns of Jesus Curist. This step taken, Achab entered 
into possession of the vineyard of Naboth without further 
obstruction. The Benedictine fathers received small pensions 
out of their own and the Stumpyngfords’ money, and retired 
to spend their days in solitary obscurity. Their place was 
immediately supplied by the new religion, and an entirely 
new sort of minister, and a lord, the deputy of Achab. The 
minister, we need not say, was the predecessor of our well- 
known friend the Rev. Dr. Montfort Smith—a volume .of 
whose sermons, if we may be forgiven for usurping the duty 
of an advertisement, is, we understand, likely to be published 
by the eminent religious house of Sokey and Babbleheim in 
the course of this year. The lord was the ancestor of the 
great nobleman whom we have slightly mentioned on a former 
occasion, the Duke of Soupington. ‘The D’Umplings are un- 
doubtedly a family of great antiquity. There is irrefragable 
evidence that they existed in Normandy long previous to the 
expedition of William. And the most eminent Norman gene- 
alogists assure us that they have a descent in the female line 
from the great King Pepin, with whose history we are all 
acquainted. It is not the fault of the annalists of the Bri- 
tish peerage, much less of the present writer, if the name of 
D’Umpling does not appear in the Roll of Battle Abbey, 
which you are aware professes to contain the names of the 
associates of William the Conqueror. It certainly does not 
occur there. But we have other evidence in plenty, and the 
omission need not discredit the Battle Roll. 

They came down from their founder at the Conquest, re- 
siding as moderate knights and great esquires at the little 
hamlet of D’Umpling, where they had their hall. It is now 
a farm-house, and is worth the attention of the curious. The 
Rev. Dr. Montfort Smith has quite a little portfolio of water- 
colour drawings and calotypes of it. Here they lived. And 
the great sacrilege-found Sir Henry D’Umpling a very pros- 
perous gentleman, with the utmost elasticity of faith, and a 
determination to keep pace with his contemporary the vicar 
of Bray. He had got to court. And, at the time when light 
divine is supposed to have first beamed from Boleyn’s eyes, 
was forward in expressing his opinion of the match, and his 
desire that the king’s highness should have his new wife with- 
out any trouble. This was not forgotten. And the fall of 
Soupington Abbey, which occurred not long after, enabled 
the king to reward Sir Henry D’Umpling with that ample 
domain, the sight of which we enjoy to this day, and also to 
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summon a man possessing so lordly a domain to the Upper 
House by the title of Lord Soupington. The grange soon 
disappeared, and a stately house rose in its stead, in the porch 
of which we now observe Oreb Wyggins thundering at the 
door of the son of the first lord, the then Lord of Soupington. 

It was between eight and nine o'clock that the Lord Soup- 
ington was disturbed from a quiet, but not the least pensive 
contemplation of the bright embers of a wood-fire glowing 
between the dogs on the hearth in his hall. Lady Soupington, 
daughter of a lady who had once been one of the attendants 
of Queen Katharine, but it need not be said a devoted admirer 
of all succeeding queens, was sitting with him. They had 
been chatting pleasantly about the folly of that poor wretch 
the last abbot, who had got hanged and quartered for a mere 
quibble. They wondered, too,—dear me, how they wondered ! 
—that the two families, the Prestons and Stumpyngfords, 
should be so very unconformable to the king’s grace, his re- 
ligion, and good ancient laws. It was so foolish. ‘Their ex- 
cellent bishop,—how well he did without any reference to that 
tiresome old Pope! It was so English to have a bishop from 
the only goodness and mere favour of the king, the supreme 
head on earth, &c. This pleasing retrospective conversation 
was broken in upon by the sudden arrival of Oreb, who, all 
splashed as he was, would see my lord, and my lord only, and 
would not be said nay. . 

When a groom had taken away the rector’s cob, and Oreb 
was admitted, as at length he was, he approached Lord Soup- 
ington very humbly, put his brother’s letter into the lord’s 
hand, and retired to a distance while it was being read. That 
wise peer, to do him justice, was greatly moved ; more than he 
chose to show. He was lieutenant of the county. Here he 
had got information, plain and direct, information which vexed 
him to read, but which he did not dare neglect. He had no 
idea of taking any more trouble. The vineyard of Naboth 
was enough for him; his father had secured his harvest, and 
had gathered his grapes for him, and the grapes had not set 
his teeth on edge. He had no animosity against the Prestons 
in particular, confining himself to a general malediction of all 
Catholics, as, of course, was natural. 

However, he felt he must act. He would not Jet Oreb 
out of his sight. He made him sit down on a bench, called 
a servant, ordered him food with haste, and then desired his 
steward, who lived in the house, to be sent to him. He came 
immediately ; an active man in the prime of life. ‘‘ Steward,” 
said the lord, “ here is work to be done at Preston Hall. Let 
me have a dozen of my fellows, armed to the teeth, with all 
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speed. Get them here. And to-morrow morning, at four of 
the clock, we will move. Say nothing of where we are going. 
Take this fellow,” pointing to Oreb, “never let him out of 
your sight, and see that his horse is well cared for. You will 
come with us yourself.” 

Lady Soupington had left the hall when Oreb was intro- 
duced, wondering what that ill-looking fellow could have to 
do with her lord. And now he went to join her in the with- 
drawing-room. He.told her the whole story. And they really 
were, both of them, very sorry. 

“That John Wyggins,” said he, ‘ thinks he 1s doing me a 
favour, and very likely that I shall get him made archdeacon 
and canon. But he never was more mistaken in his life, though 
I cannot tell him so. I hate papists hard enough, as you know. 
But Benedict Preston is a very good fellow, though he is a 
popish recusant.” 

‘So he is,” said Lady Soupington, quite pityingly. ‘‘ And 
then his wife Apollonia—so handsome and pleasant, as those 
Stumpyngfords always have been—and her two dear little chil- 
dren. I’m so sorry for them all.” 

“‘T wish John Wyggins was hanged,” said her lord. ‘ The 
man might recollect in what parish he and his forefathers have 
lived so long. But it’s all no use. If I refuse, it will soon 
be known, and J shall be lost. So it must be done. After 
all, it may be a false alarm, and we may find no one.” 

So the lord took himself to his bed, to take a few hours’ 
rest before he rode on his foray. Punctual to the hour, the 
steward had a party of a dozen retainers at the porch, with 
Oreb, and a powerful horse led for his master. He also, ready 
to a moment, was speedily in the saddle, and led the way. 

The whole party wore the armour of the day. They pro- 
ceeded at a moderate pace, so as to arrive at Preston easily 
about six o’clock. At a quarter to six they arrived at the 
Hall, and posted guards at each of the outlets; that is to say, 
two in the back part of the house, in the court-yard, and at 
the great hall door. At this the Lord Soupington stationed 
himself, with six of his retainers and the steward. When 
these dispositions were made, the Lord Soupington lifted the 
long hammer knocker that hung on the door—you may see it 
still—and executed a volley of raps much exceeding in power 
those which may be heard echoing through a London street 
or square. 

There was commotion in the house instantly. Lights ap- 
peared glancing about the upper windows. Still, no one came 
to the door; and the lord lieutenant continued his very mus- 
cular summons. I‘ive or six minutes at least must have elapsed, 
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when some one approached the door on the inside, and asked 
in a loud voice who was there ? 

‘‘ Lord Soupington, in her majesty’s name.” 

The bolts were then slowly withdrawn, and a bar removed, 
and a great key turned in the lock. All appeared to be done 
with deliberation. At last, when these sounds had all ceased, 
the door was thrown open, and Mr. Benedict Preston appeared 
holding a light; our friend Stibbs, the undoer of the fasten- 
ings, standing by. 

‘You are welcome, my lord,” said Benedict Preston, 
“to my house, in her majesty's name or your own. May I 
ask what you want ?” 

Lord Soupington, the steward, and the six men-at-arms 
stepped into the hall. 

‘‘ This is an unfriendly visit,” exclaimed Mr. Preston. 

“Not that, worshipful Mr. Preston; but I have received 
information that you are harbouring here one Alfred Preston, 
who, I am afraid, is your brother,—a suspected traitor against 
her majesty’s laws and religion.” 

**T have a brother named Alfred,” said Mr. Preston; 
‘** but your lordship will not find him here.” _ - 

‘We must see that,” said the lord. ‘ We are losing 
time. By your good leave, sir,” said he; and passing by Mr. 
Preston, he turned to his steward and said, ‘‘ Stay here with 
two of these men to guard the door. The other four will 
come with me; and I charge you, Mr. Preston, and you,” 
turning to Stibbs, ‘on your allegiance to the queen, to come 
with me over the house.” 

He took the light out of Stibbs’s hand, gave it to one of 
his four men, and drew his sword. The steward and all his 
retainers drew theirs. Oreb was not of the party. He had 
gone off to the rector’s house, instead of accompanying the 
lord lieutenant; but, on the road, he had told his lordship 
as well as he could the situation of the chapel, about which he 
had managed to discover that it was certainly at the top of the 
house. ‘To the top of the house, then, not very hastily, and 
making something of a clatter in going up, Lord Soupington, 
accompanied by his men and by Mr. Preston, found his way. 
They reached the chapel. The door stood wide open. The 
candles were burning on the altar, and none of the little de- 
corations which we have mentioned had been removed; but 
neither crucifix, missal, vestments, nor priest were to be seen. 

“Your lordship can walk in,” said Mr. Preston. ‘I pre- 
sume an English family may make its devotions in the ora- 


pa of the house without being exposed to evil report for so 
olng.” 
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*‘ Certainly,” said Lord Soupington; ‘‘ certainly, Mr. 
Preston. I have an oratory myself at Soupington; but I am 
bound to say we do not use it quite so early in the morning.” 

‘J hope, my lord,” rejoined Mr. Preston, “saying our 
prayers at six in the morning is no treason against her ma- 
jesty or her laws.” 

‘“‘ Nay, Mr. Preston, you are jesting. ‘The accusation 
against you is no jesting matter. But I see nothing here con- 
trary to the laws of this realm. But we must search the house 
all over.” 

Accordingly, to the best of their knowledge, they did go 
all over the house; and after an hour spent in fruitless ran- 
sacking, Lord Soupington sent his men into the hall, and pre- 
pared for a retreat. 

‘J am sorry, Mr. Preston, to have had this duty to per- 
form. I trust we shall be no worse neighbours for it; and I 
trust you mean well to her majesty and her laws.” 

‘* Her majesty has no more loyal subject than I am,” said 
Mr. Preston. ‘I give your lordship the good day,” said he, 
as he stood at his door uncovered, and saw the Lord Souping- 
ton ride away. Lord Soupington, on his part, was not sorry 
that the visit was over, and had ended without turmoil. 

In the mean time Father Alfred Preston was safe inside 
the hiding-hole which we have shown to our readers ; and the 
crucifix, vestments, and missal, were in the smaller hiding- 
hole near the chapel. So the danger was over for one while. 


CHAPTER V. 


INIMICUS HOMO FECIT HOC. 


NEVERTHELESS the man-hunters were not to be defeated 
by being at fault once. Elizabeth, the nursing-mother, who 
starred her page of history with a galaxy of blood, wanted 
more than Campian and his friends, who had already died by 
her executioner. 

It was known at court that Alfred Preston was in England 
in disguise somewhere. All that Lord Soupington had heard, 
and all that he did, he put on paper and sent to Elizabeth’s 
ministers. Under her eye, and with her, the measures against 
Catholic priests were planned and matured. It was determined 
to try the cover again,—this time with practised hunters 
from London, Lord Soupington received instructions from the 
privy council to hold himself in readiness on an early morning 
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in January 1581 to make another search of Preston Hall with 
certain persons whom the council should send down to him. 
Father Alfred Preston continued to live at his brother’s house, 
all of them still hoping that, after the late search, and the re- 
port which they knew that Lord Soupington would make, the 
danger might pass over. Precisely at the same hour as be- 
fore, on the Epiphany, Lord Soupington came as he had 
come before, and alarmed the family at Preston Hall. He was 
admitted without hesitation, and again went to the chapel. 
Again he saw nothing of which the law could lay hold. But 
this time he had two pursuivants with him, stanch blood- 
hounds. 

‘My lord,” said they, when the search was concluded, 
“we would have your honourable lordship surely to under- 
stand that there is a priest in this house. Albeit the mass- 
ing furniture is gotten clean out of the way, yet we find an 
appearance in that chapel by which we are assured that the 
priest himself is hidden not far off; so, 1f your good lordship 
will please to assign us a guard, we will wait in this house to 
execute the queen’s commands.” 

Lord Soupington, still swayed alternately by his hatred 
to Catholics, and his wish not to be over-hard on Mr. Preston, 
was very unwilling to comply. He had made up his mind 
that he should get home quietly again; and that if there was 
any thing in the accusation, some one else might have to bring 
it to light; and he thought he could bear that. 

But the pursuivants were peremptory, and claimed his 
assistance in the queen’s name. So he left the pursuivants 
and eight of his followers, making courtly apologies to Mr. 
Preston, and expressing neighbourly hopes that he would be 
well seen out of the present inquiry shortly. Then he rode 
homewards cheerfully, and thanked—we had almost said— 
Gop, that he was well rid of so very unpleasant a business. 

He found the comforts of a venison pasty, and some re- 
markably fine ale made from the malt-kiln of the foolish 
abbot who was hanged, very suitable to his state of mind; 
and after these substantial consolations, reposing in a chair of 
such ease as the age could devise, indulged in one of those 
gentle slumbers which poets are too apt to consider the espe- 
cial privilege of virtue and innocence. There we leave him 
for the present. 

This state of things, we can assure you, excellent and im- 
partial friend, finds a very considerable contrast in any lock- 
up, or garret, or other. den of misery and danger. Lord 
Soupington, when awake, would no doubt have said that Fa- 
ther Alfred Preston’s condition, in his narrow hiding-hole at 
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Preston Hall, and a couple of pursuivants and several retainers 
prowling in every direction, prying, sniffing, and poking in 
every corner and cranny, was, as contrasted with his own, 
when asleep or awake, most unfavourable and pitiable. To 
think ofa man enduring all this, with a gibbet and Protestant 
fire and knife in the distance,—all for the sake of saying 
Confiteor Deo celi, and other such old tags of Latin, in a 
Mass ! 

But there is every reason to believe, as we shall see more 
at length, that Father Alfred Preston would have been very 
sorry to make any exchange. He had made up his mind, and 
counted the cost, before he left the security of Rome for the 
hunting-fields of England. Look at him in the hiding-hole, 
and see the other picture. He is sitting on the floor, perfectly 
silent, for he is not going to fling away his life; only to give 
it when wanted. Food is on the floor by him to eat, when he 
can do so safely. A particular tap outside his prison, by 
one of the household, tells him when he may do so. His 
Breviary is by his side. He does not turn the leaves till he 
has heard the signal of safety. He ceases to move in any 
way when he hears the signal of danger, which the family 
contrive to give by a loud knock on the floor in any room 
near him. There is not the smallest appearance of unhappi- 
ness in his face; and he seems intent upon a small crucifix 
upon the wall before him. 

How very much more comfortable things are at Souping- 
ton! But, judging from holy Scripture, and the experience of 
the Saints, which they have bequeathed to us, it seems likely 
that the angels frequented the hiding-hole and cheered Fa- 
ther Preston, and were not engaged at the present time in 
a similar attendance at Soupington. 

Billets are proverbially uncomfortable. Letters from ex- 
asperated publicans and their friends are found in the pages 
of our dear Zimes, in the year 1855, complaining bitterly of 
having friendly soldiers billeted upon them. Our friends at 
the Cock and Bottle in Stumpingford had a good deal to say 
about it, and insisted on the unexceptionable character of 
their house. ‘The delightful privacy of the room with a hole 
in the door had been invaded by rough fellows in odd, new, 
fuzzy coats, who on numerous occasions declined paying any 
bill at all, and found no friend who would do it for them. 
But what would those injured, virtuous citizens of the Cock 
and Bottle have said to a billet of pursuivants? These pur- 
suivants at Preston Hall had a very pleasant time of it. They 
eat and drank of the best when they liked. Lord Souping- 
ton’s retainers had some feeling of what was due to their mas- 
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ter’s neighbour. But the pursuivants, friends of the privy- 
council and Elizabeth herself, had no such restraint, and their 
billet was accordingly a very heavy infliction. 

One morning, the third day after the last search, one of 
these gentlemen was walking from the gallery looking into 
the hall in the direction of the great landing at the top of the: 
stairs, and passed Father Alfred Preston’s place of refuge. 
He heard something—something which he had never heard. 
before. He did not know what it was, and stopped most 
attentively to listen. Dreams of Eastcheap, and illimitable 
boozing, crossed his brain. This might be a hiding-hole ; 
but the delirious prospect of interminable drunkenness when 
he had got his reward only made him more cautious and wary. 
He stood in a Jout’s version of an Apollo Belvedere. Noise 
went on—not the same,—it was now decidedly snoring. 

Father Alfred Preston had, in fact, been sitting up and 
trying to say some of his office by the dim light as it came 
down the shaft over his head. He failed todo so. The book 
slipped out of his hand, and this was the noise that first at- 
tracted the pursuivant. He was sitting up in the posture in 
which we ventured to look at him, with his back against the 
wall; an uneasy posture for sleep. In a moment he began 
to breathe very hard, so hard as to be quite audible.in the 
passage. ‘This settled the question in the pursuivant’s mind 
—his name was Foxe. He stole away as gently as possible, 
and in order to identify himself with the discovery, went into 
the servants’ hall, which was given up to him—for none of 
the servants would so much as look at him if they could 
help it,—and there, finding all the retainers and his brother 
pursuivant, he related before them all the discovery which 
he had made. 

You would have thought that they were going to en- 
counter that army of the Pope which had been so long on its 
way against England, but had never been seen. They drew 
their swords, swore with the utmost freedom and pleasantry, 
and invoked a great many sacred names, and a not impossible 
measure of destruction upon themselves, as witnesses and 
penalty, if they did not lay hold of the priest. 

Foxe persuaded them to go up-stairs quietly, and carried 
in his own hand a large crow-bar, of the kind since so highly 
approved by Orange landlords in Ireland. It may really be 
called the fortieth article. Reaching the place from which 
the sound proceeded, they all stood very still and listened. 
Foxe, Apollo again; the crow-bar enabling him to translate 
himself still better. They all heard it, winked, pulled each 
other’s hair, shook their fists, made pleasant phantom pokes 
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with their swords in the air, and admirably imitated on the 
neck of the smallest of them the ceremony of decapitation. 

Foxe terminated these sports and pastimes of the people 
of England by striking hard at the wood-work opposite to 
him. It sounded so solid, that for a moment he was con- 
founded. But, with proper instinct, he lowered and Jowered 
his blows towards the floor, till a blow on the panel which 
had admitted Father Preston discovered the secret. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he smashed the panel, 
flung himself on his knees, and Jooked in. Whatever may be 
thought of Mr. Foxe, we may be quite certain that the angels 
Were not at all alarmed at his expressive face. And the 
object of their care and solicitude, waked suddenly out of a 
slumber, a really facilis somnus, showed not the slightest 
symptom of alarm. Foxe, quite up to these matters, slipped 
his hand through the great hole which he had made, undid 
the bolt, pushed back the slide, and, in a moment, stood inside 
the hiding-hole. The other pursuivant followed. Foxe de- 
sired the retainers to remain outside in the passage. 

“ Truly, a pleasant place,” said Master Foxe; ‘‘ airy, at 
all events. Yet methinks my lady’s withdrawing-room would 
be better for a gentleman of the house.” ‘father Preston, 
who had now got up, said nothing. ‘* Always supposing,” 
continued Foxe, ‘‘ that you are the gentleman we are Jooking 
for,— Alfred Preston, Jesuit; friend of Edmund Campian, Je- 
suit, and the seminary priests, all traitors, lately put to death 
for treason against the queen’s highness that now is.” 

‘‘ My name,” said Father Preston, ‘‘is Alfred Preston.” 

‘‘ Marry now,” said Foxe, ‘‘I thought so. You see I am 
a wizard, though I practise no black art. You shall come 
with us, sir. And we will take you with or without your 
fatherly blessing.” 

Alfred Preston said nothing. He was a priest, and did 
not forget that he was one, and recollected his duty. Human 
frailty only went so far as that the blood of his race for a 
moment warmed in him as he heard himself, on his father's 
land, jibed by such a caitiff. But it was gone in a moment 
as his eye fell upon the crucifix. He answered with most 
perfect placidity that he was ready to go. The pursuivants 
and retainers were taking him down-stairs hand-cuffed, and 
on the stairs met the squire. 

He was greatly astonished; for all had been done so 
quickly that the news had not got into the house; and it 
so happened that no one had heard the breaking of the panel. 
But in time astonishment gave way to the liveliest indigna- 
tion. 
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‘€ Jew dog!” he said to Foxe, who was leading his brother. 
The crew all raised their swords, 

‘¢ Patience, Benedict,” said the priest. ‘‘ There is no use 
in being angry. They are but doing what they are bid.” 

‘¢Good lack,” said Foxe, ‘‘ to see how some gentlemen 
take on! Why, Master Preston, I take it this is your brother 
that we have been looking for so long. When did you go to 
church last, Master Preston, to hear service and sermon orderly 
according to the queen her highness’s laws and religion ? 
Surely this must be looked to, Master Preston.” 

Father Alfred made signs to his brother, as well as he 
could, to be quiet. a 

Stibbs, the ancient and trusty, coming on the stairs at the 
moment with one or two other men-servants, 1t seemed pos- 
sible for a moment that there might be a fight and a rescue. 
But the overwhelming number of Foxe’s party made the squire 
himself feel, that to make a resistance would be only insuring 
death to his brother and destruction to his family. So the 
Gospellers came down the stairs. There, in the great hall, 
they made a group such as we see now in the picture hanging 
on the wall of that same room, painted not long after to match 
another, with the subject of which we will not yet acquaint 
the reader. But here they now stood, as you will see when 
you make your visit to the hall. Father Alfred Preston in 
the middle, held by Foxe on one side, and brother to Foxe 
on the other. All the retainers on his left; the squire, Ap- 
pollonia Preston, and Stibbs on his right. Stibbs, in an atti- 
tude of grand disdain, with his right hand in a position look- 
ing very much as if it was fumbling for a sword. Behind 
them, men and women-servants ; and in the foreground, close 
to your eye, the two little children, looking up most intently 
at Father Alfred, who meets their gaze with a look of the 
utmost affection. It is a fine tableau, even as we see it in 
the picture. What it was in life we may even now imagine. 
They barely gave Father Alfred time to get a travelling dress 
on. Then they got him to the door, put him on horseback 
behind one of the retainers, and rode off with him, through 
Stumpingford, to Soupington Grange. 

In half-an-hour the whole brutal capture was begun and 
ended, and the house clear of one of its best-loved sons, and 
that perfectly english expression became realised—that a gene- 
ral gloom fell over it. 

Nevertheless, brave squire and brave priest, post tenebras 
lucem ; if not in your time, in ours, who are unworthy of you. 
We don’t think there is much. use in dwelling on feelings. 
Our readers can supply those for themselves. It is the busi- 
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ness of the historian to supply the facts. He becomes some- 
thing else if he supplies the sighs. The reader, Catholic or 
Protestant, unless a Protestant of the Orange and sombre 
sort, but especially if a Catholic, will easily imagine the fierce 
anger, and at the same time the misery and desolation, caused 
by an event of this character. As far as it is reasonable to do 
so, he may indulge his grief. In the present history it is but 
a small part of the horrible realities of that day that can be 
told— its inexorable lying, and breathless pursuit of blood. 
So we leave Preston Hall for the present. We will see it 
again by and by. It isnot to be uprooted by this storm. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN WHICH WE ARE REFUSED TO HAVE THIS MAN TO REIGN OVER US. 


Lorp SouPINGTON was surprised, pleased, and displeased, at 
a glance, when he found that a prisoner was actually brought 
to his house. He really had thought that, after all, Alfred 
Preston might not be there. He certainly did not wish to be 
himself the instrument of destruction to a Preston. However, 
there was no help for it. All was done in form. He spoke 
as kindly as he could to Alfred Preston, whom he had known 
in their early youth, before he went to Rome; and despatched 
him, under the care of Foxe and the pursuivants, and a few 
of his own retainers, to the privy-council in London. It is 
not necessary, aS we are not compiling a guide-book, to say 
what number of miles lay between Soupington or Stumping- 
ford, and London. It is enough to say that, on a sorry jade, 
guarded as we have seen, Alfred Preston arrived in London. 
Brought before the privy-council, and bullied in the usual 
manner with imputations of treason, he at once admitted that 
he was a priest, a Jesuit, and had received holy orders in 
Rome; and further, that he had come to this country for 
the special purpose of reconciling people to the Catholic 
Church. ‘This was enough. By a happy and unusual for- 
getfulness, if it was forgetfulness, or by the recollection of 
the power which the name of Preston still bore, he was spared 
the barbarous and habitual trial of the rack, which Father 
Campian and others suffered without mercy. The Catholic 
reader will recollect from the ever-memorable pages of the 
venerable Bishop Challoner how Elizabeth’s privy-council 
tortured priests to make them reveal where they said Mass, 
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where they preached, and even the matter of confessions; but 
without success. Father Alfred Preston escaped this, and 
was reserved to be brought to a speedy trial for high treason. 
On an early day in March, having been previously arraigned, 
and having pleaded ‘not guilty,” he was brought to trial in 
the Queen’s Bench at Westminster. ‘The attorney and soli- 
citor-general of the day, and a third queen’s counsel, were 
against him; and he defended himself. ‘The same chief jus- 
tice who had, as far as he was concerned, given Father Cam- 
pian a fair trial, now tried Father Preston. England was in 
some amazement at these doings. The dreadful outrages of 
Henry VIII., his butcheries of queens, his judicial murders 
of his own kinsfolk, the burnings for all sorts of opinions in- 
flicted by Cranmer, the executions of religious simply for de- 
nying his absurd and hateful claim to spiritual supremacy, the 
continuation of some of these things in the reign of the child 
whom he left to fill his throne, and the terrible measures which 
the advisers of Mary thought necessary, to destroy, if it were 
possible, the root from which most of those enormities had 
sprung,—these sad things, the fruitful source, even in our 
own day, of disunion and vindictive hatred, had in some mea- 
sure familiarised the people with scenes of cruelty and suffer- 
ing for religious opinions. But in a country which little more 
than twenty years before had been united to Christendom, and 
had formed one of the great body of kingdoms where the an- 
cient, and we may indeed say the only known religion of Christ 
was practised, it was still a circumstance of mark and interest 
to witness the trial, hear the condemnation, and view the last 
agonies of a priest, so treated because he was one. Accord- 
ingly, Father Alfred Preston’s trial brought a good many into 
court as listeners. It was also known that he was of gentle 
blood; a thing never undervalued in England. So they came 
to see the brave stag brought to bay. 

Putting aside something of the cumbersomeness of the 
language of that day, we will give a short account of this trial. 

After hearing his indictment read to him,—to the effect that 
he had conspired against the queen’s majesty, and for the 
destruction of the religion established by her majesty in this 
realm; that he had countenanced an invasion of this country 
at Rome and Rheims; and that he had come to England, hav- 
ing been made priest in Rome, to seduce the queen’s subjects 
from her majesty’s religion, and their duties and allegiances 
to her,—he denied all treason and conspiracy, and project of 
invasion, and generally pleaded “not guilty” to the indict- 
ment; whereupon the queen’s counsel spoke thus: 

‘* My lord, your good lordship knows that there never was 
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such gracious peace and contentment in this most glorious 
realm of England as hath been ever since the queen’s majesty 
came to the enjoyment of the crown royal, to these our own 
days. In which, God be thanked, we have enjoyed, and do 
yet enjoy, such blessings as I verily believe shall not elsewhere 
be found. Whereupon our great enemy, and hers, the Pope, 
the antiquus hostis, as I shall take leave to call him, much 
envying that we, who are separated from him, should have 
such success and prosperity, hath contrived, and doth now 
contrive, how he may spoil all. So here, of late years, have 
come unto us the new men of the new company of JEsus, as 
they will have it called, lately set up by one Ignatius, and 
confirmed at Rome by Paulus Tertius, of whom this Preston is 
one. And seminary priests, alas, also, of whom your lordship 
hath had experience, but with whom we have nothing to do 
this day. Known it 1s to all Europe with what infinite zeal 
Ignatius and his company have set themselves to the conver- 
sion of those whom they call heretics. Yea, that they even 
swear so to do. Also, it is known what deadly hatred, in 
special, the Pope and his cardinals bear to this realm of Eng- 
land, and to the queen’s majesty that now is, the true, lawful, 
and undoubted successor to the crown imperial of England. 
How they labour with Spain to invade this her country, and 
to take away the crown from her head, and to set up in her 
stead a queen whose only affection is to Popery, and the rites 
thereof. And by just consequence knowing that we in Eng- 
Jand are much affected to men of our own tongue, and seeing 
that by native language plots and treasons are best devised 
and followed, this Pope cunningly persuadeth popishly in- 
clined families among us to send their sons beyond seas, con- 
trary to her majesty’s good laws provided in that behalf, among 
whom that house of Preston is one, out of whom this man now 
here to be tried is sprung. And I pray your lordship to take 
good note of him, for we are told that he is a man learned 
beyond his fellows, very crafty and subtle, and was harboured 
with much privity in his brother’s house at Preston Hall— 
alas, that I should say it—in this her majesty’s realm of 
England. It is true, that he hath not been long in England, 
leastwise so far as we have any knowledge. But doubtless 
during the time that he hath becn here, for all his privateness 
and retiredness, he has wrought all the mischief that a Jesuit 
can. Which, how much it is, your lordship well knoweth. 
And so I leave him to his trial.” 

Now, the trials in those golden, though, as we have ob- 
served, not immortal days, were conducted with a conversa- 
tional freedom, with which, probably to our advantage, we 
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have ceased to be acquainted. It was a fair encounter of wits; 
a good set duel of words. Very exciting to the hearers, more 
exciting to the counsel, and most exciting, we should think, 
to the prisoners; the counsel arguing for promotion from the 
queen’s highness, and the prisoners arguing that they might 
not be hanged, and then abdominally dissected during life. 
So, after this speech from the queen’s counsel, Father Preston 
had his turn. 

‘IT am,” said che, “‘a priest, and a Jesuit. I am also her 
majesty’s subject born. I never desired, nor intended to be 
subject of any other prince or potentate. I owe her my alle- 
giance, and she has it. I never plotted treason against her at 
Rheims or Rome. I never desired to see the Spaniard in 
England. And I am sure that you can give proof of none of 
these things against me.” 

Then the attorney-general resumed the conversation. 

‘But, Preston, how is it that you shall be a true subject 
of the queen’s highness, and yet be a true servant of the Pope, 
seeing that the Pope is the greatest enemy in the world to her 
majesty’s laws and her religion 2” 

Father Preston. *‘ | wonder much, Mr. Attorney, that one 
like yourself, read in the ancient laws of this realm, should 
make such an objection to me. I pray you, who appointed 
the bishops and archbishops of this country these thousand 
years past, till our fathers’ times? Did not the Pope at 
Rome? Did he not often deny the king to have his own 
way in those spiritual matters; and yet, were they not good 
subjects of his crown imperial whom he appointed, and obe- 
dient to the laws and constitution of this realm ?” 

Att.-gen. “ All this goeth for naught, Preston. By our 
laws there is now no Pope for England. His grace of Can- 
terbury, next under the queen’s highness, ruleth the Church 
in this province. Her majesty is supreme over all.” 

father Preston. *‘1 grant it willingly, saving in matters 
spiritual and ecclesiastical.” 

Att.-gen. “‘ So, then, her majesty is not supreme ?” 

Lather Preston. ‘‘ No. Not over the Church of Curist.” 

Then witnesses were summoned. There were only two— 
Oreb and John Foxe. Oreb deposed that on the 18th November 
last past he saw a man dressed as a pedlar come into the court- 
yard of Preston Hall, who was at once admitted into the house. 
And that there was not, nor had been within his recollection, 
any such pedlar at Preston before. And that he watched, and 
never saw that pedlar go away from the house; nor did any 
neighbour, that he could hear. And how, on the day fol- 
lowing, though no pedlar was seen about Preston Hall, there 
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should nevertheless appear a gentleman of worship, who went 
by the name of Esquire Ambrose Perkins, and that the pri- 
soner at the bar was the same gentleman that was called Am- 
brose Perkins as aforesaid. And how, to his certain know- 
ledge, Esquire Ambrose Perkins, that is to say, Father Alfred 
Preston, used to hear confessions and say Mass in a little chapel 
at the top of Preston Hall; for that he, Oreb, had crept up to 
the door after they were all at their Mass, and had seen them 
there, and, namely, Father Alfred Preston saying it. And 
that he had heard talk of it, and of the hearing confessions 
among the servants of the house. ; 

Oreb looked rather abashed under Father Alfred Preston’s 
eyes; but bore it pretty well, and was most familiarly and 
pleasantly drunk at night, in Eastcheap, with John Foxe the 
pursuivant; who next appeared. 

John Foxe deposed to the finding of Father Alfred in the 
hiding-hole of Preston Hall, but declared, with evident com- 
punction, that the massing furniture had escaped him; he 
could find it nowhere. However, there was the Breviary, and 
the most profane crucifix, which he had found in the hiding- 
hole with Preston. And, suiting the action to the word, he 
flung down both book and crucifix in a burly manner upon 
the table of the court. The chief justice, who had not 
quite forgotten what he had learnt when he was young, 
did, however, very nearly forget himself at this, gave a lit- 
tle start on his bench, and had almost blessed himself by 
mistake. 

** Quid adhuc desideramus testimonium?” said the at- 
torney-general; ‘‘ what need have we of further witness? 
Here he hath told us himself that he is a Jesuit, that he 
has received holy orders abroad, that he denies the queen’s 
highness’s supremacy. And we have found him harbouring 
as a pedlar, and then as a worshipful esquire, and hearing 
confessions, and saying Mass, contrary to the religion now 
established and her majesty’s Jaws in that behalf. He has 
also kept company with her majesty’s enemies abroad; and 
there is no just reason for us to doubt that the man who was 
in companies where her majesty’s death, or removal from the 
crown imperial, was propounded, should be a party also to 
the schemes himself. What more can we want? Jteus est 
mortis,—he is guilty of death; and thereupon we demand the 
verdict of the jury. Give your verdict to her highness and 
your country.” 

The lord chief justice then turned to Father Preston, and 
addressing him with courtesy, told him that he had heard the 
charge and the proof against him. And that now he, the 
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chief justice, would sit there to hear his defence as long as 
he pleased. 

Father Preston’s defence did not occupy the good chief 
justice very long. The March evening was closing in. Every 
body had made up their minds as to the issue of the trial, 
none more decidedly than Father Preston himself. ‘I am 
accused,” said he, “of serving a foreign prince, and giving to 
him the allegiance which I owe to my queen, which is false. 
But yet, Mr. Attorney and her majesty’s counsel have so 
handled my cause as that these good men of the jury, albeit 
they are as honest as any in Westminster, may well be de- 
ceived by so artful practice. I have said with all sincerity, 
as I say again, that I profess myself, and am, her majesty’s 
true and taithful subject-; remembering what is said in the 
Gospel, Reddite ergo que sunt Cesaris Cesari,—render there- 
fore unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s. But, seeing that 
He that gave this precept said also, e¢ que sunt Det Deo, 
—and to God the things that are God’s,—in that sense I obey 
the Pope. And truly he—the Pope—is a foreign prince. 
But, I pray you, was the Christian religion born in this realm 
of England? Is Bethlehem in any of her majesty’s shires ? 
Or does the Mount of Calvary stand here at Tybourne? So 
the religion itself is altogether foreign. And you got your 
religion in times past from that great Pope Elutherius, who 
sent missioners here as the holy Pope that now 1s has sent me 
and others, who have come and intend to come, in spite of 
death, to reconcile those of this miserable country to the true 
faith and Church. I own all this. But as for treason against 
her majesty’s person or government, I utterly deny it, in the 
presence of God and His holy angels, before whom you, my 
lord, and you, Mr. Attorney and queen’s counsel, and you 
of my jury, must presently appear.” 

Such addresses as these, the truth of which every body 
knows who hears them, have nevertheless in Elizabethan, and 
indeed in other times, failed of their effect. Nobody had any 
belief—of all in that court—that Father Preston, or Father 
Campian himself, had any design against the queen. But it 
was convenient to assert the authorised delusion; and it could 
not be denied that, according to that law the ingenuity of 
which we have before noticed, obstinately refusing to take the 
oath of the queen’s supremacy in spiritual matters was made 
treason. So, with this strange jumble of evidence before 
them, the jury were sent out to consider their verdict. They 
remained an hour in deliberation. Probably the scruples 
which the astute Cecil and Walsingham swallowed so easily, a 
little affected the less brawny consciences of these men. But 
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at the expiration of that time they came into court again with 
the desired verdict, and pronounced Father Preston guilty. 
The lord chief justice pronounced sentence in the usual 
form, and Father Preston was removed back to his prison. 
No satisfaction was expressed at the verdict by the hearers; 
but those who sympathised with Father Preston did not ven- 
ture to give utterance to their horror. So here we have an 
early Elizabethan testimony against a foreign prince and a 
foreign Gop. 
[To be continued. ] 


h. P. 8S. ON THE DESTINY OF THE UNREGENERATE, 
IN REPLY TO J. 5. F. 


Dear Sir,—I hope that you feel no displeasure at my 
having plunged your periodical into a controversy to which 
there need be no limits but those of the patience of yourself 
and your readers. I trust that I do not overstep those limits 
in asking you to allow me to reply to the letter and questions 
of ‘J. S. F.” in your last number. 

The preamble of the letter [ find more difficult to answer 
than the questions with which it concludes; for it consists of 
Insinuations—gentle indeed, and courteous, and perfectly justi- 
fiable, but still insinuations—that I personally have no voca- 
tion to meddle with the matters on which I have written. 
J. S. F. commences his remonstrance by reminding me that 
the subject of original sin is one than which none can be more 
important, none on which it is more mischievous to speak in- 
correctly, more hazardous to speak any thing novel, any thing 
of my own. Then he goes on to say, that he cannot imagine 
that any part of this question has not been thoroughly dis- 
cussed ; and, apparently, concludes that my not having found 
a professed treatise upon the question must be attributed 
to my ignorance or carelessness rather than to the non-exist- 
ence of the work. ‘The most complete method of establishing 
this part of his case would have been to point out a book upon 
“original sin as affecting the destiny of unregenerate man,” 
instead of assuming its existence. I only say, that I have 
made inquiries of competent thcologians, who have told me 
that there is no such book; and have searched in one of the 
best libraries of Europe without having found it. I do not 
say that it does not exist, but that it is very difficult to find ; 
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more difficult than a book containing the answer to questions 
which at present so prominently occupy the popular mind 
ought to be. If no such book exists, the deficiency seems 
very natural; the destiny of those who are left in a state of 
nature is one that in itself has but little practical interest for 
theologians. ‘‘ What have I to do,” says St. Paul, speaking 
of the most vicious non-Christians, “to judge them that are 
without ?” The question, What would become of us if we 
were not Christians? is a mere speculation for us. The one 
practical question is, What will become of us now we are 
Christians, or have had the opportunity of becoming such ? 
Natural life may be life to the natural man, but ‘‘ none of 
us will dare to think the life he now lives to be the true life.’’* 
Till the subject was forced on theologians from without, it 
would be unlikely to occupy much of their attenticn. 

Moreover, have theologians any more exhausted the field 
of theological speculation than philosophers that of natural 
science? The great root of Catholic doctrine ig gemmed all 
over with eyes or germs, so minute as to escape attention, but 
vigorous enough to shoot out with wide ramifications when 
the surrounding conditions are favourable to their growth. 
Such cccasions are the existence of speculative opinions ana- 
logous to, or of heresies opposed to, the dogma to be deve- 
loped. As new generations of men, with new ideas, press 
round the root, it sends forth new fibres to meet their new 
wants. Thus an opinion never before mooted may suddenly 
occupy the thoughts of all professors and the pens of all con- 
troversialists. It would be curious to examine the history of 
the sudden and temporary developments of minor religious 
questions, to show how in different ages different observances 
or opinions have appeared to be the very turning-points of 
orthodoxy, till time has reduced them to their proper propor- 
tions; to trace them rising to the surface one after another, 
each occupying the whole attention of the speculators of its 
day, receiving more or less elucidation and definition, and at 
last becoming embalmed in a formula which is received, tole- 
rated, or countenanced, as the case may be. 

And what determines the succession of these points of 
controversy? Not the simple fancy of theologians. A man’s 
speculations receive their main interest from their connection 
with the questions of the day: without this the most brilliant 
Writings will fall flat. By it inferior productions are often 
brought into notoriety. The disputes which arise, not in the 
still waters of the Church’s harbour, but in the stormy sea 
without,—the doctrines of the heretical bodies that rage round 

* St. Hil. Pict. in Ps, 118, v. 77. 
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her breakwaters,—are, as Dr. Newman says, “ the indices and 
anticipations of the mind of the Church. .... Heresies in 
every age may be taken as the measure of her thought, and 
of the movement of her theology; they determine in what 
way the current is setting, and the rate at which it flows.”* 
Divines do not determine the movement of heresies ; but here- 
sies, by necessitating an antagonism, determine the thought 
of theologians. 

Neither, again, do divines anticipate heresies, so much as 
heresies anticipate the divines. Dr. Newman shows how 
several heresies—such as Montanism or that of the Donatists 
—were but an impatient anticipation of doctrines and prac- 
tices to which the Church, with more patient steps, was slowly 
wending her way. Individual fathers, or heretics themselves, 
furnished the ‘‘ raw material,” which she gradually converted 
to her own uses. ‘ Doctrine is percolated, as it were, through 
different minds, beginning with writers of inferior authority in 
the Church, and issuing at length in the enunciation of her 
doctors.” 

These considerations serve to explain my feeling, that I 
have the right, if not the vocation, to discuss a question that 
has not been fully treated, and to propound views which are 
certainly no integral part of Catholic tradition; or if contained 
in its documents, are yet present in so occult a form, and are 
treated in so cursory a manner, that they can hardly be said 
to form part of the body of theological doctrines. It might 
be said that if the “spirit of the age,” the difficulties of Ca- 
tholics, or the errors of heretics, required the development of 
such views, they would be produced in some other form than 
a letter of an anonymous scribbler to a miscellaneous perio- 
dical; that there is a legitimate authority to provide for these 
needs, without requiring a person without name or station to 
usurp the oracular office. But surely growth begins from 
below; the movement begins at the circumference, and gra- 
dually penetrates to the centre, where the infallible authority 
resides to give the final response, but not to take the initiative 
of the first questioning, and the earliest expression of the want. 
I do not know of a single case in ecclesiastical history where 
the decision of the central authority has anticipated the agi- 
tation of the circumferent masses. Heresies are but portions 
of such agitations: some phase of truth takes possession of a 
mass of men, to whom it presents itself as a contradiction to 
some current conception of Christian doctrine; for all popular 
error is based on some truth, real, though perverted. The de- 
nial of this truth only gives strength to the error. Success- 

* Newman, Development, p. 352. 
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fully to oppose the heresy, it Is necessary not only to elucidate 
and secure the doctrine it attacks, but also to acknowledge the 
truth it contains, and to rectify this truth from the perversions 
to which it has been exposed. Thus, heresies serve a double 
purpose: they lead to the elucidation and security of the doc- 
trine attacked; and they also lead to the clearer consciousness 
and acknowledgment of some other principle or truth which 
the one-sided and exclusive assertion of the doctrine had per- 
haps tended to compromise. In attempting to call attention 
to a neglected truth, I do not usurp the place of the doctor, 
but only do that which even heretics, or writers of inferior 
authority, are sometimes permitted to do. For myself I have 
no authority whatever, and I write anonymously, not only be- 
cause my name would add no weight to my arguments, but 
also because it might, for all that I know, in some cases cause 
a prejudice against them. Authority, says Bacon, is like the 
long-bow ; the force of the shaft depends on the muscle of the 
archer; argument, like a cross-bow, whose bolt is shot with 
equal strength by a child or by a giant. 

Moreover, my anonymous disguise leaves me more at 
liberty to say things which people with names are afraid of 
uttering. Theologians in eminent places cannot be expected 
to risk their reputations by saying things that may be autho- 
ritatively proscribed. We in the lowest places deserve their 
thanks if we furnish to them the ‘ raw material” on which 
they may use their keen-edged instruments of mental dis- 
section. 

Ihave further to make out a case for publishing such views 
to the miscellaneous readers of a periodical ; and my apology 
is, that the errors I attempt to answer are now rife in every 
branch of English literature. English society is taught by 
nearly all its literary organs to treat the ordinary hell of the 
Christian priest as more or less a scarecrow. And this is not 
the case with Protestant writers only. In Mr. Digby’s last 
book (Zhe Lovers’ Seat) I find the following sentences con- 
cerning exaggerated religionists: ‘“‘ The only preacher they 
like thoroughly is one who never tires of representing all the 
pains of hell as accurately as if he had passed many years in 
that republic .... they see nothing but incentives to wrath 
on all sides; and making God to be like themselves, they be- 
lieve that He must necessarily damn all the world.... they 
are for terrifying babes with painted devils, but they know 
not how a soulis to be moved.” It is the tendency of the 
age to scrutinise and to deny the Catholic doctrine of eternal 
punishment. This error is to be met, not by an obstinate 
adherence to old exaggerations, but by a frank acknowledg- 
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ment of the modicum of truth which must be concealed within 
a movement so universal and so popular. Many of the readers 
of the Ztambler are laymen of education, persons who used to 
be supposed in another communion to have some authority in 
matters theological, and who still take great interest in the 
study and discussion of such questions. Some of them have 
frequent occasions for speaking to those whom no priest can 
approach, when they can explain the doctrines of the Church, 
and solve the difficulties of objectors, What is such a person 
to do if he is questioned by some young man, steeped in the 
universalist notions of the day, on the teaching of the Church 
with regard to the future state of unconscious infants and 
ignorant pagans who die without baptism? Is he to say 
bluntly that the ‘more Catholic” opinion is that they all 
alike go to hell, to the fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels, there to burn with them eternally ? What would be 
the young man’s immediate answer? ‘That he never will be- 
lieve a Church whose teaching commits such an outrage on 
the natural conscience, and on the deepest feelings of huma- 
nity. He will perhaps acknowledge that he had felt misgiv- 
ings as to his own future lot, and that he was prepared to be- 
lieve all that the Church threatened with regard to him, and 
to apply to her for means of saving himself; but when he 
found her opinions of the state of the infant and infidel so 
repugnant to natural equity, of which he was sure long be- 
fore he ever heard of her claims, how could he feel more con- 
fidence in her opinion of his destiny? Ifshe is wrong in a 
case which he can almost see and touch, how shall he trust 
her in things where he cannot test her truth? He is quite 
ready to cast his lot with these poor infants; if the Church 
has no more to threaten to him than to them, he has very 
little to fear. He would not like to be classed simply with 
Cain and Judas; but when all the crowd of infants and ignor- 
ants is added to them,— 
‘* Je turbe ch’ eran molte e grande, 
E d’ infanti, e di femmine, e di viri,’’— 

then, indecd, multitude gives confidence. He can easily bear 
all that justice can inflict on a body so constituted. To have 
such companions 1s sufficient surety against the misery de- 
nounced ; with such, if with any, 
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There certainly has been an exaggeration on these points. 
During the Pelagian controversy the sufferings of unregene- 


* Thucydides.—‘' The sharing’ of evils with a multitude is the greatest alle- 
viation.”’ 
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rate infants were exaggerated, in order to induce an abhor- 
rence of original sin. As for adults, the missionary who had 
to induce pagans to embrace Christianity would be tempted 
to paint their future lot in the blackest colours. In compari- 
son to the supernatural life offered, natural life is but death ; 
and the transition is easy from a comparative to an absolute 
death. It was also convenient to represent that state in as 
terrifying a way as possible. As the Roman schemer said, 


‘¢ Expedit esse deos, et ut expedit esse putemus,”—* 


It is convenient that there should be gods; let us think them 
to be such as it is convenient they should be: so Christians, 
when they found how useful it was to work on the fears of 
mankind, were tempted to exaggerate the gloom of the natural 
destiny of man. ‘‘ The name of torment,” says St. Thomas,+ 
explaining away the hard things said by the fathers about the 
future state of infants, “ of punishment, hell, and torture, and 
whatever similar thing is found in the writings of the saints, 
is to be taken in a wide sense for penalty, as the species for 
the genus. But the reason why the saints used such a mode 
of speaking, was in order to render contemptible the error of 
the Pelagians, who asserted that there was no sin in children, 
and that no penalty was due to them.” Such expressions 
should rather be ‘ explained away than extended”—vpotius 
exponende quam extendenda@. 

It appears certain that in the time of St. Augustine it was 
reckoned Pelagian to allow to unregenerate infants a natural 
beatitude. However, the opinion has gradually worked its 
way into the Church, and is now perhaps commonly held. 
‘The loss of the vision of God,” says St. Thomas, ‘is the 
proper and only penalty of original sin after death..... But 
in the other perfections and goodness which belong to human 
nature by its own right, those who are damned for original 
sin will suffer no detriment.” This is a specimen of the “ an- 
ticipations” of heresies. In a similar way there appears now 
a growing disposition among theologians to admit the same 
thing with regard to “negative infidels,” whom they place in 
the same class with infants. 

It was to prove this point, and no other, that I used the 
authority of Dante. I certainly never dreamed that I had 
found in his poem the true determination of the “very diffi- 
cult subjects” of the “natural destiny” and “ natural grace,” as 
J. S. F. seems to suppose. I maintain, however, that I had 
perfectly good reasons to use his authority in the way I did. 


* Ovid. tT Quest. v. de Malo, art. 2, ad 1. 
+ In 2 Sent. dis, 33, q. 2, art. 1. 
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He has done what I at a Jong distance attempt to imitate: 
he has provided for the people, in their own language, a de- 
termination of questions which were discussed among theo- 
logians under the veil of a learned tongue and a scientific 
nomenclature. Moreover, he did it without authorisation, 
without being a clergyman, without any call to teach; and 
yet he was accepted as the popular teacher of the Catholics of 
Italy ; his poem was the text-book of professors in the great 
universities of that country, and became an authority, of a 
different stamp, but equal in influence, to the writings of St. 
Thomas or St. Augustine himself. It was never proscribed 
by the Holy See; and for all that I can find, even the canto 
which I quote has not been blamed by any theologian except 
Berti, to whom St. Alphonsus was not disposed to attribute 
very high authority. Now this Dante speaks of the ‘ multi- 
tudinous and mighty crowds of infants and of women and of 
men” whom he saw in ‘‘ Limbus,” and of whom his guide told 
him—‘‘ These sinned not; and if they had merits, it avails not, 
for they died unbaptised ..... or if they lived before Christ, 
they adored not God duly. .... For such defects,” continues 
the guide, ‘‘and for no other guilt, are we lost, but only thus 
far punished, that without: hope, we live in desire.” It was 
from this very place that Adam, Abel, Abraham, and the 
other patriarchs had been rescued; here Dante converses with 
the ancient sages about ‘‘ things which it 1s well to leave in 
silence, as it was well to speak of them there;” from which it 
is evident that he considered the knowledge of those spirits as 
extending to things which it is unlawful to utter on earth. 
Further, it is to be remarked that he places here not only the 
celebrities of Paganism, who never came into contact with 
Christianity, but also those of Mahometanism, who could 
scarcely have been in the same “invincible ignorance ;” Sala- 
din, who was even on courteous terms with the Crusaders, 
Avicenna, and Averrhoes. Now I submit, that before any 
one blames me for teaching the same things in the same way 
(making abstraction of poetry and style), he ought first to show 
that Dante was to blame. I usc Dante, not as an authority 
for the things themselyes—though he has become so, since his 
works have gone through so protracted an ordeal of eccle- 
siastical scrutiny,—but as an authority for me, for my own 
personal justification. I say, you cannot condemn me, unless 
you first condemn Dante. 

And I go further, and say, that the fact of Dante’s having, 
unrebuked, taught this to his countrymen for centuries, gives 
me aright to “blazon it to the universalist as the Catholic 
doctrine on the subject.” I do not mean, of course, that it is 
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x dogma of the Church,—for the Church appears to have 
made no definition on the subject ;—or that those who main- 
tain the contrary are not Catholics. But I mean, that when 
the universalist asks me what is the Catholic opinion upon 
this subject, I shall tell him this, which I hold myself, with- 
out feeling it necessary to make the humiliating confession, 
that though my opinion is allowable, yet the more Catholic 
one, the more frequent in books, whatever it may be in popular 
belief, is, that even infants are subject to some sensible pains, 
and that all men who have ever attained years of discretion 
have had sufficient opportunities for salvation, of which some 
few scores of persons in infidel and heathen lands have pro- 
bably made use, and have been saved, while all the rest are 
consigned to eternal torments. 

I will now proceed to answer the questions which J. S. F. 
puts tome. He asks me whether I do not hold the following 
three propositions : 

“1, Man has in hac providentia, z.e. in the present scheme 
of providence, a natural end or destiny, namely, the natural 
knowledge and enjoyment of God. 

‘© 2. Man in his fallen nature (x lapsdé natura) may attain 
to his natural end by the observance of natural law, all the 
obligations of which he can fulfil by his own natural strength, 
aided by a special help of God (natural grace), and’ without . 
the grace of Christ (gratia Redemptoris). 

‘3. Man in his fallen nature can, without being raised to 
the state of adoption, obtain the remission of mortal sin com- 
mitted against the natural law.” 

The first proposition I affirm, with some explanations. 
First, as regards the term in hdc providentid. Of course I do 
not mean by it, in the Christian dispensation, in the scheme 
of providence in which the lot of J. S. F. and myself are cast. 
I am talking simply of negative infidels, of infants and those 
who are theologically in the state of infants. For them, in 
the present scheme of things, there is a natural end. Secondly, 
I do not assert that nian has a natural end, and also a super- 
natural end,as J. S. F. kindly concedes my meaning to be; 
but that man was originally created for, and still for the in- 
tegrity and perfection of all his natural powers requires to be 
graced by, a supernatural destiny; but that where, through 
causes connected with the fall of man, and not through his 
own fault, he fails of this, there is a lower and substituted 
end which he can attain, where, though he cannot enjoy all 
that his beatified nature is capable of, yet he enjoys all, and 
more than all, that nature left to its own thoughts can imagine 
or wish for. Nature never dreamed any thing better than 
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Elysium, and that nature can gain. My assertion is, there- 
fore, that man has a supernatural end, and in default of that, 
from causes which he cannot control, a natural end. Thirdly, 
I do not consider this natural end to be any thing meta- 
physically final and perfect. An immortal spirit can have no 
‘‘last end” that is not eternal, and therefore infinite. A 
natural end can only be indefinite, and the enjoyment of it 
can never be perfect, but only, as I said in May, “ provisional, 
successive, and progressive.” A happiness made up of parts, 
none of which is perfect, but where hope gilds the future and 
makes up for present disappointment; where a fresh prospect 
comes into view the moment that the old one is lost, indefinite 
variety doing what it can to supply the place of the infinite. 
Therefore, fourthly, the word ‘‘end” in the expression ‘‘ na- 
tural end,” is not to be taken in a metaphysical, but in a 
moral sense; it means a good that can be naturally enjoyed, 
aud may be a legitimate object of the actions and the aims 
of man. Theologians may despise such aims, and transcen- 
dental philosophers, who 


‘¢ Dum vitant humum, nubes et inania captant,’’— 


rise from the ground, only to gain the less solid realms of 
cloud and vacuum, may despise the simple enjoyment of com- 
mon minds ; 


‘¢ May view with anger and disdain 
How little gives them joy or pain— 
A print, a bronze, a flower, a root, 
A shell, a butterfly can do’t.” 


But let divines and philosophers speak for themselves, and 
poets and the people for themselves. Theologians reckon a 
natural end to be mere misery; it is so for them. But 
for the natural man, what a happiness to fathom “this un- 
fathomable world,” this work so deep that man cannot find it 
out froin the beginning to the end! which interests even the 
inspired prophet, who rejoices in God’s works, who finds them 
great, and “ exceeding deep.” Surely, 


‘Though such motives folly you may call, 
The folly ’s greater to have none at all.” 


In the fifth place, I by no means confine this natural beati- 
tude to the philosophic contemplation of God, but I also in- 
clude in it, as I said in my letter, “a progressive insight into 
nature; perhaps an administration of some of the powers of 
the material universe.” St. Augustine anticipates this em- 
ployment for souls deprived of the beatific vision: ‘‘ God 
wishes to put all orders of things under the orders of spirits: it 
is good for the universe that matter should be ruled even by re- 
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probate souls, because matter is far inferior even to a damned 
soul. The creature that sins is punished by creatures of an 
inferior order, which are so very low that they are honoured 
by being tended even by sinful souls. In a household there 
is nothing more noble than man, nothing more low than the 
cesspool; yct ifa slave is detected in a fault, and punished by 
being set to clean out the cesspool, his degradation is the 
honour and ornament of the sewer, and so contributes to the 
harmonious economy of the whole.” Again, ‘“‘ Every soul is 
more excellent than any matter, the lowest spirit than the 
highest material being, a damned soul than light itself.”* 
Now it is unquestionable that to a soul which had “ tasted 
of the heavenly gift,” and the hope of the supernatural life, 
such employment would be perdition; the soul would be 
eternally punished by a disgust for its work, and by envy of 
those in a superior order. Yet since, as St. Thomas says, 
‘no rational person is afflicted at not having that which ex- 
ceeds his capacity, but only for wanting that of which he was 
in some way capable—as no wise man grieves because he 
cannot fly like a bird, or because he is not king or emperor, 
when such rank is not due to him. . . . . therefore infants” 
(and I add, those in the state of infants), “who were never 
capable of gaining eternal life, because it is not due to them 
by principles of nature, since it is beyond all the natural 
powers, and who could never exercise the proper acts for ob- 
taining this great good, will have no sorrow whatever for the 
want of the vision of God; on the contrary, they will rather 
rejoice in that they will have a large share of God’s good- 
ness and of natural perfections.”+ Such souls, who have had 
nothing but nature to teach them, will be conscious of no 
degradation in having to perform the menial offices of the 
universe, and to superintend the functions of nature. For 
what does nature teach? Man left to himself knows nothing 
but self; yet he has fear, awe, veneration, pointing to a higher 
being than himself. Who is this? God. And what is God? 
The Maker of the world. But how Maker? How can we, 
left to ourselves, imagine or invent a maker of whom the 
world is not at least a part? How can we suppose that all 
We see was once nothing, and that the only true Being is 
something that we can neither see, nor imagine, nor under- 
stand ? No; man left to himself can only abase himself below 
things that are lower than he is, till the spiritual being vene- 
rates and worships that which is far inferior to it,—the earth, 
the sea, the stars, even plants, and brute beasts themselves! 


* St. Augustine de libero arbitrio, lib. ili. §§ 16, 24, 27. 
t St. Thomas in 2 Sent. dist. 33, q. 2, art. 2. 
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To such a soul to be set over the operations which he formerly 
worshipped would appear to be a wonderful advance, would 
seem to fulfil all, and more than all, his wildest dreams of 
ainbition. 

I am aware that though a state of enjoyment is conceded 
to infants, the general opinion is, that as scon as man comes 
to the use of reason, he is bound to think of the salvation of 
his soul; if he does this, grace comes, and his original sin is 
remitted; if he does it not, such omission is a mortal sin. 
Thus St. Thomas, in a sentence 1 omitted from the last 
quotation, asserts that ‘‘ every man having the use of free-will 
is capable of obtaining eternal life, because he can prepare 
himself to receive grace, by which he will merit eternal life. 
If he fails to do this, he will suffer the most acute sorrow, 
because he loses that which might have been his.” But in 
order to obtain eternal life what are ignorants to do? “ They 
must be faithful to the light which God gives them; they must 
abstain from idolatry, and from all evil that their conscience 
condemns; and at least once in their life supply for the want 
of the sacraments by an act of perfect love of God.” But 
how can the three hundred and sixty millions of Chinese, in 
whose language there is absolutely no name for God that is 
not appropriated either to the heavens, or the emperor, or 
Buddha, or Confucius,—how can the degraded savages of 
Borneo and New Holland, of Africa and the Pacific islands, 
rise to such acts? In St. Thomas's time it was considered 
certain that no nation was without an idea of God. Modern 
discovery shows the futility of this opinion: perhaps no nation 
is known which does not preserve traces of a former know- 
ledge of God, but many are known where there is no actual and 
present knowledge of Him, no name which the missionaries 
are able to apply to Him! What are we to think of these, 
unless we class them with the “ negative infidels,” with those 
infantine nations to whom Cardinal Sfondrati and Pére Actorie 
assion a natural beatitude in the Limbus of infants ? 

Again, if there is no natural end of man, how do you jus- 
tify God in permitting the death of infants? Divines tell us 
that ‘God is not bound to invert the established course of 
nature In their behalf; for logically considered, God first es- 
tablished the order of nature, then superadded the order of 
grace, Which is thus subject to the vicissitudes of nature. 
Therefore, if nature causes a child to die before it can be 
baptised, it happens unintentionally on God’s part (preter 
intentionem Dei)” But how, after we have been told that 
one soul is of more value than the whole material universe, 
can we believe that God would suffer such a soul to lose the 
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one only end of its existence (if there is only one such end), 
for want of the simplest interference with the common course 
of nature? It would be so easy to send a priest, to suspend 
the death for a few hours, to inspire some bystander with the 
idea of baptising the child, that we must have a very harsh 
idea of God if we believe that He would rather allow a soul 
of almost infinite value to perish, rather than interpose in so 
superficial a way. Yet it is unquestionable that He does allow 
the overwhelming majority ofinfants thus to perish, or rather, 
as Cardinal Sfondrati teaches, though they are lost to the 
beatitude of heaven, yet He reserves some other good for 
them, for they belong to another end and class of providence 
—ad alium finem classemque Providentie pertinere. 

But further; does the difficulty end with infants? Does 
not the established order of nature take the precedence of the 
order of grace with regard to adults also? Does death wait 
for them till they have the opportunity of being called and 
instructed ? Was there any interposition of Providence to 
direct apostles to those hordes of savages whose very being 
is a modern discovery, and the possibility of whose existence 
was strenuously denied by St. Augustine and St. Boniface ?*: 
How can a man think of the salvation of his soul, when he 
does not think he has a soul to save 2—of worshipping God, 
when his tribe has not even a name for God ?—of avoiding 
sin, when the first duties he is taught are treachery to his 
neighbour, and cannibalism towards his foes? He knows no 
precepts beyond his own instincts; and the law of God can 
never be said to be so urgent upon him as to require us to 
believe that he has supernatural grace for its. fulfilment. 

We might go on step by step from these savages to civilised 
pagans like the Chinese; from these to the ancient Greeks 
and Romans; from these perhaps to those outcasts of religion 
in Christian countries who have been left in utter ignorance, 
who have been scandalised by false teachers, and to whom the 
claims of the Church were never presented so as to appear 
more probable than those of the sect to which they adhered. 
Providence acts towards all these as it does towards infants. 
No supernatural interposition interrupts in their favour the 
course of nature and of society. How far they may be in the 
case of infants, no one but God can decide; even the apostle 
disclaims the right of judging of their condition in His sight. 
‘What have I to do to judge them that are without?” But 
af they are in the case of infants, then the natural end of in- 


* T allude to the denial of the existence of antipodes, which was on this very 


Hieela in that case there would be another world, to which Christ was not 
preached. 
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fants is offered to them for their pursuit; then, though ex- 
cluded from supernatural happiness, they may look for a death- 
less enjoyment in the natural contemplation and love of God, 
in the study of nature, and in social life. 

Baius was condemned for saying that God could not have 
created man at first in the same condition as he is now born ; 
and also for declaring that the opinion of divines, that the 
first man might have been created and constituted by God 
without original justice, was false. I therefore affirm my 
right to hold that man is now born in a condition in which 
He might have originally created him, who can create nothing 
that is not very good, and that man might well have been created 
without the gift of original justice ; without that gift, which 
alone enabled nature to aspire to the supernatural. Our na- 
ture, then, even when cut off from the supernatural, is in itself 
good, perfect in its own order, such as might have come forth 
from God’s creative hand without being a reproach to His good- 
ness or wisdom. But to make even a material organism with- 
out an object is foolish; how much more to affirm that an 
intelligent nature like man’s could be without an end! And 
yet such an affirmation seems to be necessary, if you deny that 
inan has a natural end, in cases where all knowledge of the 
supernatural end is precluded, Ifit be denied that such a 
case can exist in adults, at any rate it exists in infants, and 
they have a natural end, and therefore fallen nature has a 
natural end; but I affirm that it exists also for those adults 
who are theologically in the state of infants, and that many 
adults are in this state even after they have attained the use 
of reason. And this [ shall hold till you can show me that 
the Church has defined that supernatural grace, in itself suffi- 
cient to raise to a supernatural state, is actually given to all 
men without any exception who have natural powers of reason, 
whether or not they ever heard of baptism, or Christianity, 
or even of God Hiinself; whether or not the claims of the 
Church were ever brought before them in a probable manner. 
God never leaves any rational man without all the aids neces- 
sary to enable him to perform that which he then and there 
knows to be his duty ; but is it certain that the performance 
of this duty deserves a supernatural reward? Cannot a pagan 
exercise all the natural virtues that he knows of, without be- 
ing justified? St. Thomas* supposes the case of a person 
brought up in the woods, and in all things following the guid- 
ance of natural reason in the desire of good, and the avoiding 
of evil; and thinks it certain that in such a case God would 
send an angel to preach to him, or at least give him a private 


* De Veritate, q. 14, art. 11, ad 1. 
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revelation, rather than leave him unjustified. Here he con- 
cedes the possibility of a complete obedience to the known 
law of nature before justification, even though he seems to 
think that God would be bound to interfere with the course 
of nature, in order to bring such a person within the kingdom 
of grace. I cannot see why such a man’s soul is of more value 
than that of an infant, for whose sake God is bound to no such 
interference, nor why such a man should not be as happy in 
the limbus of infants as the children themselves. Why should 
not the man die in the course of nature an hour before the 
arrival of the angel, as the infant dies before the arrival of 
the priest ? 

To affirm that God is bound to send this angel, seems to 
affix conditions to the freedom of God’s choice. In calling 
men into the Church, how many men of unimpeachable lives 
does He pass over, and how many careless immoral persons 
does He select! As we have no right to say that our acts 
merit God’s supernatural grace, I cannot see why we should 
hold that a man’s natural virtues, however perfect, necessarily 
and certainly attract that grace. The reasons of God’s choice 
are mysterious. ‘The-reasons why those not chosen are left, 
and the destiny for which they are reserved, are also myste- 
rlous—equally unknown and unknowable. We only know 
that those who are left are not reserved for the supernatural 
ae man. On what pretext dare we deny them a natural 
end ? . 

The second proposition that J. S. F. calls upon me to 
affirm or deny is—‘‘ Man in his fallen nature may attain to 
his natural end by the observance of the natural law; all the 
obligations of which he can fulfil by his own natural strength, 
aided by a special help of God (natural grace), and without 
the grace of Christ (gratia Redemptoris).” 

This I also affirm, with the following explanations and 
reservations : 

1. In the non-Christian there is a fulfilment of the natural 
law which may merit a supernatural reward; namely, when 
the person has received the supernatural gift, and has been 
Justified by the secret operation of God’s grace. But there is 
also a fulfilment of it which may take place before, and there- 
fore without justification, as in St. Thomas’s wild man of the 
woods, who was obedient to the whole law before he had 
the supernatural gift. Yet before this grace, his virtue does 
not ment a supernatural, though it does deserve a natural 
reward. 

2. I should be sorry to say that man in the state of nature 
can absolutely fulfil ald the obligations of the law of nature. 
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I simply assert that man in the state of nature has natural 
grace amply sufficient to enable him to gain his natural re- 
ward, and to avoid the eternal punishment due to the criminal 
under the natural law. 

3. Though natural grace may enable a man to fulfil the 
law of nature, it does not enable him to fulfil it in the same 
sense, in the same way, or for the same end, as the justified 
non-Christian may fulfilit. It enables him to fulfil it so far 
as is required for his natural, not for his supernatural end. 

4. 1 do not deny that this natural grace is a portion of the 
grace of Christ overflowing beyond the bounds of His Church; 
on the contrary, I used the words, “one Redeemer gives effi- 
cacy to repentance and expiation in the natural as well asin 
the supernatural system; natural and supernatural grace are 
streams from the same fountain, though they do not conduct 
to the same ocean.” And inanote I said that ‘“‘ His kingdom 
extends over many economies,” and that the redemption ‘has 
a direct special efficacy on men in the state of nature, which, 
though not transferring the person from the natural to the 
supernatural order, yet authorises and gives validity to natural 
sorrow and repentance.” It is only because theologians have 
given such a precise and technical value to the term gratia 
fhtedemptoris, that 1 was obliged to distinguish it from the 
natural grace, without for a moment intending to imply that 
there is any grace given to man which does not in some way 
come from onr blessed Lord. 

5. With respect to the reality of what I call ‘ natural 
grace,” I adduce the authority first of Perrone, who, however 
‘¢ shallow,” (as some persons are pleased to call him), yet has 
the distinction of being the recognised Professor of Theology 
in the Roman College, under the eyes of the Pope and 
Cardinals, and whose shallowness is perhaps nearer to safe 
common sense than the philosophic profundity of more pug- 
nacious divines. 

Perrone, then, says,* ‘‘ If we are speaking simply of nega- 
tive infidels, when we affirm that sufficient grace is provided 
for them, we do not mean that it is supernatural both with 
respect to its substance and to its end. Yor it is allowed that 
no graccs properly called supernatural (even only with respect 
to their end) are given before the vocation to faith, from what- 
ever quarter such vocation may come... .. Wherefore the 
geaces which wo are considering, and which we prove to be 
given to infidels, are medicinal graces, by the help of which 
they can fulfil the law of nature, and overcome the difficulties 
opposed to its observance, But the works performed by the 
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aid of these helps are limited to the order of moral virtue” 
(t.e. the natural order). 

Perrone then goes on to say: “ But if the infidels use 
these graces, greater help is given them, till at last God of His 
gracious goodness calls them to the supernatural end by the 
commencement of faith, occasioned either by preachers sent 
for the purpose, or by an angel, or by interior illumination, 
or by other means.” But, I ask, what becomes of the infidel 
who dies while this work is going on; who is taken away 
before the transition from the “ inchoate vivification” to ‘ jus- 
tification ?” 

My second authority is St. Augustine.* Talking of the 
patience of heretics, by which they have sometimes suffered 
martyrdom rather than deny Christ, lie says, “* Is this patience, 
then, a gift of God? We must take care, if we call it a gift 
of God, lest we allow those who have it to be members of 
God’s kingdom. Or if we deny it to be His gift, lest we be 
compelled to confess that without God’s assistance and gift 
there can be any good in man’s will..... Hence, as we can- 
not deny it to be a gift of God, we must understand that 
there are some of His gifts that belong to the children of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the mother of us all, ... . and others 
which the children of the concubines can also receive, who are 
the carnal Jews, and schismatics and heretics. .. .. Abraham 
in sending away the sons of the concubines gave them gifts, 
to prevent them being utterly destitute, not to constitute 
them his heirs. ... . If, then, we are the children of the free 
Jerusalem, let us understand that there are graces of the dis- 
inherited, and there are graces of the heirs ; and those are heirs 
of whom it is said, ‘Ye have received the spirit of adoption.’ ” 
Space will not allow me to do more than refer to two similar 
statements of St. Augustine (contra Jul. iv. c. 3, and de Spirit. 
et Lit. c. 27). With the countenance of these authorities I 
may perhaps be permitted to hold a “ natural grace,” a “‘ grace 
of the disinherited,” which enables them to perform the works 
of oe virtue, not for a supernatural, but for a natural 
end. 

The third proposition, which I cannoé find, “ almost in the 
words in which it stands, repeated more than once,” in my 
letter, as J. S. F. seems to be able to do, is as follows: 

‘““Man in his fallen nature can, without being raised to 
the state of adoption, obtain the remission of mortal sin com- 
mitted against the natural law.” 

I certainly do not hold this proposition, and I do not 
think that I ever wrote any thing like it. Mortal sin is that 
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which kills the supernatural life of the soul; the remission of 
mortal sin implies the restoration of this life. Original sin is 
the state of all who are not raised to the state of adoption, 
who therefore have no supernatural life, and are thereby in 
mortal sin. To say that a person continuing in this state can 
have a mortal sin remitted, is to say that a being who never 
had life can have life restored to him without living: it is like 
the story told of an Anglican confessor saying to a penitent, 
“YT will give you absolution for your venial sins, but your 
mortal ones are too bad to be absolved.” What I say is this: 
every one not raised to the state of adoption is, theologically 
speaking, damned; but the hell to which he is condemned 
contains all kinds of mansions, from Limbus to the deepest pit. 
If a pagan has committcd murder or robbery, and thereby 
merited the pains of the pit, he can still, without meriting 
heaven, do a natural penance for his natural transgres- 
slons, can succour his fellow-creatures, can distribute alms, 
and show mercy on the poor, and become in all respects a 
good virtuous man, in spite of his former sin. At his death he 
will be damned (theologically speaking), but not to the pains 
which his youthful sins deserved, but to the Elysian joys 
which the virtues of his manhood have secured for him. ‘This 
whole principle is laid down by St. Augustine, when he says 
toleralilius futurum judicium to the heretic who practises 
the patience described in the last extract. The disinherited 
may render his ‘‘damnation more tolerable,” may deserve to 
be sent not to the lowest, but to highest place of hell, not to 
the pit, but to Elysium, by making use of the natural grace, 
the ‘‘ grace of the disinherited.” By his penance he does not 
inherit eternal life, therefore his sin remains mortal; but he 
inherits Elysium instead of the pit, therefore his penance is 
efficacious to the forgiveness of his sin within the order of 
nature. 

I believe I have now answered all J.S. F.’s questions; but 
I wish to say a few words concerning my theory of the beatific 
and damnatific vision. As the beatific vision is the one super- 
natural end of man, as it is his joy in heaven, and his hope in 
purgatory; where, as Dr. Newman says, the soul lives on the 
momentary vision of its Judge, one glance of whom 1s sufficient 
for a century of sorrow in the nether earth;—so this vision 
ought to be the great penalty of hell: the sinner here never 
sces God; he must sce Him at the judgment, or he will 
never know what he has lost; and this glance will embitter 
hell to alleternity. But now, as the gift of faith in this world 
is necessary for the vision of God that 1s to make us happy, 
why should it not be necessary for the vision that is to make 
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us miserable? T’o see God requires a supernatural gift. Is it 
likely that those who have died without this gift will have it 
conferred on them after death, simply to make them miser- 
able? As the tree falls, it lies; that which falls in the natural 
state, and that which falls in the supernatural state, remain as 
they fall. 

But further ; even some supernatural graces can be received 
without raising the recipient to a supernatural state. Baius 
was condemned for rejecting the distinction of grace of the 
spirit moving the heart, but not yet inhabiting it, and grace 
of the indwelling spirit, whereby we are justified. Attrition 
is a gift of the former kind; and as it avails not for salvation 
without the sacrament, it 1s evident that, though a supernatural 
gift, it is insufficient to raise the recipient to a supernatural 
state. It disposes to the higher state, but does not confer it. 
Can we say that it has more effect for hell than heaven ? 
that it avails more for punishment than for salvation? that 
it confers no right to supernatural happiness, but gives a 
liability to supernatural pain? St. Gregory Nazianzen,—* the 
only one of the fathers,” says Pére Lallemant, “‘ whose works 
contain no errors that have been condemned by the Church,” 
none of whose opinions St. Thomas will allow to be erroneous,* 
and whose authority in Christian doctrine is so great, that no 
one ever presumed to calumniate his statements, any imore 
than those of Athanasius, as St. Jerome says,—St. Gregory 
of Nazianzen, then, in his fortieth oration, speaking of those 
who have died without baptism, “ either through being infants, 
or through some altogether involuntary accident preventing 
their reception of the gift even though they desired it’—who 
have ‘missed baptism through ignorance, or the tyranny of 
circumstances which unexpectedly deprived them of the power 
of receiving it,”—these, he says, “ will neither be glorified nor 
punished by the just Judge; for though they were not bap- 
tised, they are without malice, and rather suffered than com- 
mitted the loss.” There is, I know, a ‘‘ baptism of desire ;” 
there is a longing and a love which supersede the need of the 
sacrament: St. Gregory is not contemplating this perfect 
desire, but the ordinary good intentions, which, without the 
sacrament, do not justify. The man who dies in such does 
not gain heaven; but neither is he tortured in hell. ‘ Not 
every one that deserves not punishment, thereby merits glory ; 
nor is every man who merits not glory, thereby deserving of 
punishment. I consider the thing in this way. If you think 
that a man is a murderer who has not committed murder in 
act, but only in wish, you may consider him baptised who has 
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wished for baptism without receiving it: if you do not admit 
the former, I do not see how you can admit the latter. Or if 
you prefer it, let us put the case thus: if you think that the 
desire of baptism is as good as its reception, and a ground for 
demanding glory, then reckon the desire of glory to be glory. 
For how can it hurt you to be without it when you are de- 
sirous of it?” So far St. Gregory. Whether St. Hilary* of 
Poictiers had the same opinion in view when he distinguished 
two states of blessedness,—that of those who fulfil the law of 
nature, and that of those who by grace fulfil the law of Christ, 
inscribing the former in ‘the book of the living,” and the 
latter in “ the book of the just,”—is more than I can pretend 
to say. 

St. Gregory, then, is distinctly of opinion that the reception 
of graces short of justification, though it does not confer a 
title to glory, yet, instead of aggravating the condemnation, 
exempts from punishment. ‘This exemption from super- 
natural punishment, coupled with the preservation of the gifts 
of nature, I call the natural end of men: minds enlightened 
by supernatural grace may look higher, but this end is suffi- 
cient to content the general quality of men. ‘'To small and 
abject minds,” says St. Gregory in the same oration, ‘‘it seems 
a great and magnificent thing to escape punishment.” This 
exemption is reserved for infants, for persons who die while 
desiring baptism, and yet without the perfect love of God 
which supplies for the want of the sacrament, and for all other 
unregenerate souls who have done what they could with the 
means at their disposal. ‘The class below these are unregene- 
rate sinners, criminals in the order of nature, who are punished 
in various degrees by the pena sensus, but to whom the pena 
damni, or loss of God, does not amount to a supernatural tor- 
ment, because they have never had a supernatural connection 
with God, or a supernatural knowledge ot Him. Below these 
are sinners against the supernatural law; sinners who have 
done violence to the spirit of adoption once given to them; 
sinners who have once tasted of the deific gift, of whom it 
is said, ‘‘ whoever defiles the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy.” These, who have fallen away after having been made 
‘“partakers of the Holy Ghost,” cannot be renewed again to 
penance,—that is, probably, cannot be replaced in the same 
state in which they were before baptism. To such wilful sin- 
ners after receiving the knowledge of the truth, “there is left 
(says tlie apostle) no more sacrifice for sin, but a dreadful ex- 
pectation of judgment, and the rage of a fire which shall con- 
sume the adversaries” (Heb. vi. 4, and x. 26). Then St. Paul 
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goes on to contrast the punishments under the Mosaic and 
the Christian dispensation. The transgressor of the former 
“‘ dies at the hands of two or three witnesses ;” the Christian 
sinner “falls into the hands of the living God Himself; He 
will repay, He will take the vengeance into His own hands, He 
will be the judge of His own people; nay, more, He will be 
their punishment, their pains, as He is the joy of His elect. 
‘God is a consuming fire,”—the unquenchable fire that burns 
within the consciences of the damned; as He says by His 
prophet (Osee v. 12): “I will be as a moth to Ephraim, and 
as rottenness to the house of Juda;” a torment as intimate 
and intrinsic as the moth in,a garment, or as rottenness in 
the bones. This is what I mean by the damnatific vision; a 
supernatural knowledge of, and connection with, God, which 
enhances the pana damni into the most agonising of all tor- 
ments, which makes it a supernatural pain, in contradistinc- 
tion to the merely natural and limited regret which it causes 
in those who have never had the means of knowing what they 
have lost. 

I must now conclude, with disclaiming any intention of 
being offensively dogmatical. I do not hold Mr. Mozley’s 
theory of contradictory truths; and therefore, as at present ad- 
vised, I believe and hope that the views contradictory of mine 
are false. However, as I know that I have received no private 
revelation, and as I believe the Church to be the guardian of 
God’s truth, I am ready as a Christian (if required) to give 
up what I have argued myself into believing as a student of 
philosophy. 

I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 


R. P.S. 


Kebrtelus, 
HAXTHAUSEN’S RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


The Russian Empire ; its People, Institutions, and Resources. 
By Baron von Haxthausen. 2 vols. London: Chapman 
and Hall, 1856. 


We have here another work by the learned author of Zrans- 
caucasia. Baron von Haxthausen is an authority for every 
thing connected with the Russian empire, very few Russians 
themselves even understanding the principles and theory of 
the Russian government so well as he does, while to western 
Luropeans the social institutions and resources of the empire 
have hitherto been a sealed book. We have indeed heard a 
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great deal of Siberia, of the Cossacks, serfdom, the Greek 
church, and the autocratical government of Russia; but there 
our knowledge ends. Baron von Haxthausen puts all these 
things in such a new light, that we give our readers a résumé 
of those parts we think will be most interesting to them, at 
the same time recommending those who may wish to know 
more of the subject to read the book for themselves. 

To Catholic readers the condition of the Russian church, 
and the different sects springing from it, or existing side by 
side with it, will be naturally the first subject of inquiry. 

We may observe that the state of religion in Russia is 
scarcely understood in England. People who think that the 
government is as autocratical in religion as in every thing else, 
are very much mistaken. Baron’von Haxthausen justly ob- 
serves that the national character and life, the social and poli- 
tical institutions of a country, can never be rightly appreciated, 
unless its religious condition is understood: this, therefore, 
has been the main object of his inquiries, and he considers 
that he ‘ knows more on the subject than most other foreign- 
ers, or even the majority of the Russians themselves.” 

Undeniable traces of Gnostic conceptions prevail among 
some of the religious sects of the Russian empire. Whether 
these came directly from the East, the native land of Gnosti- 
cism, or were derived from the West subsequently to the 
seventh century, it is impossible to say. Among them we 
do not find the philosophical subtleties that prevailed among 
the contemplative people of the East; but we have isolated 
ideas that lead to the most frightful fanaticism. 

First come the sect of the Morelstchiki, or self-immolators, 
wholly or partially. The Russian government has not been 
able to discover all their ideas. The conception of ‘‘ baptism 
by fire,” and a dreadful interpretation of that passage of St. 
Paul, that we must be saved yet so as by fire, is the only one 
of their doctrines known. That there exists a secret sect, with 
peculiar doctrines, and a system, is certain. Nearly every year 
the following scene occurs in some part of the empire, chiefly 
in the north. <A large hole is dug with peculiar and solemn 
ceremonies. Straw, wood, and other inflammable materials, 
are collected round it. Then a small congregation of these 
fanatics, sometimes a hundred, leap in, set fire to the fuel, 
singing wild songs, and burn themselves to death with‘ stoical 
indifference. The neighbours come to see, but no one inter- 
feres; the immolation is sacred ; they are receiving the bap- 
tism of fire. 

Next come the sect of the Skoptzi (eunuchs). It is not 
certain whether they crroneously interpret certain passages of 
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the Holy Scripture, or whether they believe it to have been 
tampered with and interpolated, and that “the true Gospel 
was in their exclusive possession, but was hidden in the wall 
of the cupola of the church of St. Andrew at St. Petersburg, 
by Peter IIL., one of themselves, and a new emanation of 
Christ.” Their doctrines are, that in the beginning God the 
Father was alone and indivisible; that He made the world, and 
revealed Himself in Christ, as the Son, who was consecrated by 
God, and pervaded by His Holy Spirit, who in his turn spoke 
by the inspiration of God, but was not God. Christ, they’ 
say, never died, but wanders without sex (which His disciples 
try to imitate) on the earth in one form or another. At pre- 
sent he is Peter III., who was not put to death, but fled to 
Irkirtch ; from whence he will come and summon the Skoptzi 
by ringing the great bell in the Kremlin at Moscow, and then 
will commence his everlasting empire. The Skoptzi are very 
numerous and rich; most of the jewellers and goldsmiths at 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Riga, Odessa, and other large towns, 
belong to them. They are allowed to-have one or two chil- 
dren before they are made eunuchs. They are very zealous 
in making converts, and will pay large sums for one,—some- 
times several thousand roubles. ‘They are, as well as the 
Morelstchiki, a prohibited sect; but being very rich, the police 
are able to discover their money much oftener than. their 
persons. 

The next sect are the Khlistoustchina—the self-scourgers 
and mortifiers. Nothing certain is known of their doctrines 
and belief. In their meetings they jump about in circles and 
flagellate themselves. A vessel containing water stands in the 
room, which they drink and dip their hands into when fatigued. 
Suddenly all the lights are extinguished, and the most horri- 
ble and disgusting orgies take place. At Easter they choose 
a virgin fifteen years old to represent our Lady. ‘hey cut 
off her right breast, cut it up into little pieces, and distribute 
7 - a sort of communion of the breast that nourished our 

ord. 

Next come the Bezslovestnie, or the dumb. When a 
person joins this sect he immediately becomes dumb. Go- 
vernment officials have tried torture, and all sorts of means, 
to make them speak, but without success. 

These are the four chief sects who subject themselves to 
voluntary martyrdom. Next in order come those who em- 
brace certain mystical doctrines or conceptions. The chief 
of these is the sect of the Beatified Redeemer. There is a 
legend of the Eastern Church, based on the miracle of: St. 
Veronica, that “a Byzantine emperor, a very pious man, had 
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once the greatest longing to see Christ with his bodily eyes. 
Our Lord appeared to him in a dream, in the glory of His 
transfiguration, and pressed a cloth which lay on the em- 
peror’s bed on His sacred countenance. When the emperor 
awoke in the morning he found the cloth, and the likeness of 
Christ imprinted on it.” This picture constitutes the central 
point of the worship of this sect; all other pictures, and every 
other worship, is strictly forbidden. There are many other 
sects of the same sott: one, the Subotniki (sabbatarians), are 
now very much on the increase; they resemble the Sadducees 
in doctrine, and practise necromantic arts. 

One of the most powerful of all the sects are the Staro- 
vertzl, or the old believers. They have such a mysterious 
influence in all questions of legislation, church affairs, and 
internal politics, that people, when any thing new is on the 
tapis, first ask themselves, What will the Starovertzi say ? 
They are the incarnation of the old Russian element—the 
un-Europeanised part of the nation—and are much more sim- 
ple, moral, and sober, than the rest of the people. They con- 
sider all the innovations of Peter the Great and the patriarch 
Nikon as heretical abominations ; they hold it to be heretical 
to use printed books, to shave, to make the slightest alteration 
in ecclesiastical ornament, in church music, or in the oflice- 
books, even although the greatest corruptions have crept into 
them during the long period of Tatar rule, or even to taste 
any food not used by their ancestors, as potatoes, tea, and 
coffee. Any union of the Latin and Greek Churches is an 
impossibility as long as this sect exists in its present strength. 
They look on the present government even now as abettors of 
the ‘f Latin heresy,” for continuing the “ innovations” of Peter 
the Great, who ordered the new year to begin on the first of 
January, instead of the first of September, and the years to 
be reckoned from our Lord, instead of the Creation, in imita- 
tion of the ‘* Western heretics.” They consider Peter him- 
self the Antichrist who should change times and seasons, 
thereby inclining to the Poles and Roman Catholics, instead 
of the orthodox Church. ‘This sect has a certain amount of 
education, in which they are much superior to the other Rus- 
sians. ‘They can read and write, though they will only use 
the old Sclavonic letters. They know the Bible almost by 
heart, and are fond of exercising themselves in theological 
subtleties. Here is a specimen of their arguinents. Q. Art 
thou a Christian? Jt, Yes. Q. Does not Christ say, “J am 
come, not to abolish the law, but to fulfil it?” Is not the law 
of which He speaks the law of Moses? Does not Christ often 
refer to the law, and command us to obey it? Is it not clear 
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from the New Testament, that whatever in the law of Moses 
has not been expressly abolished by Christ continues binding 
upon Christians? But the ten commandments incontestably 
belong to those laws which are retained; and it stands written, 
in the nineteenth chapter of the book of Leviticus, where the 
ten commandments. are expounded, ‘‘ Ye-shall not round the 
corners of your head, neither shalt thou mar the corners. of 
thy beard.” A Staroveretz was once. arguing with a Catholic, 
who asked him if he did not know that in the ancient times 
the Pope of Rome was regarded the supreme head of Chris- 
tendom? He answered, Yes; but that a. Pope named For- 
mosus introduced the heretical custom of making the cross 
with the three first fingers; that all true believers then aban- 
doned him, and after his death dug him. up, and cut off his 
fingers. What a singular tradition! Baronius says that in 
the ninth century Stephen VI. ordered his predecessor For- 
mosus to be dug up and beheaded: were his fingers cut off 
too ? 

It was the policy of the Emperor Nicholas to try and con- 
ciliate this powerful sect. This is the real secret and source 
of all his persecutions against the Catholic Church. From. 
this arose the persecution of the poor nuns of Minsk, and the 
Catholics in the other parts of the empire. The Russian 
government conceded every main point in dispute to these 
fanatics—declared their liturgy and customs not heretical— 
set its face against, every thing they called innovations of the 
western Church, and only asked that their priests should be 
ordained by the national bishops: but very few of them were 
thus gained over. The only possible way, it. seems to us, 1s 
to conquer their absurd nationalisin by education. It is clear 
that whilst this sect exists in its present strength, any attempt 
of reconciliation with Rome, were the emperor even so dis- 
posed, would cost him his throne. They are not found so 
inuch among the nobility, but abound among the great mer- 
chants and manufacturers who have sprung from the peasant 
class. The clergy of the orthodox Church are not sufficiently 
educated to cope with them; we therefore hope for the im- 
provement of the national Church, as an authority much more: 
likely to hear reason than all these sectaries. What are we 
to think of men who refuse to smoke tobacco because the 
Scripture says, ‘‘ Not what goeth into the mouth defileth a 
man, but what cometh out of it;” and in whose case the re- 
quirement of an oath of allegiance is obliged to be given up, 
on account of their steady refusal to swear fidelity to a man 
in a cocked-hat and sword, instead of a crown and white robe, 
as the czar is represented in their ancient office-books? The 
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sect is now divided into three, which have some respective 
unimportant peculiarities. 

One reason why the Starovertzi are so formidable a sect 
is, that they are supported by a large political (the old Rus- 
sian) party, who, although they do not go the length of mak- 
ing a religious question of their principles, nevertheless loudly 
condemn the whole tendency of every government since the 
time of Peter the Great to introduce the political institutions, 
manners, and education of the West. They demand that this 
policy shall be abandoned, and every thing foreign eradicated, 
while all that is national shall be revived and fostered. The 
persecutions of the Catholic Church in Nicholas’s reign, through 
this sect and party, must not be confounded with the partially 
successful attempt to gain over the Rusniaks, or Polish serfs, 
to the Russian national Church. The cause of the former was 
religious bigotry; but of the latter, a political consideration, 
dating from the time of Catharine II., who, although supremely 
indifferent herself to all religion, made the utmost exertions 
to separate the Rusniaks from Rome, in order more effectually 
to destroy Polish nationality; and the same policy has been 
continued to this time. To effect her object, she obtained a 
decree of the holy governing synod of the Russian Church, 
declaring that the doctrines of the United Greeks, to whom 
the Rusniaks belonged, were the same as those of the national 
Church, and on this plea Russian’ bishops and priests were 
put over them. ‘This policy has been in a great measure 
successful, 

We now come to another class of sectaries. Those we 
have just been speaking of have separated from the Church 
on a, so to say, conservative principle. In the following we 
shall see the clements of a reform threatening a dissolution of 
the fundamental principles of the Church. The former are 
the petrifaction of the external Church, the latter the volati- 
lisation. ‘hese are divided into two classes; the Molokane, 
who answer to what are known in this country as “ orthodox 
Protestants,” and the Dukhobortzi, who more resemble the 
Anabaptists under John of Leyden. From these two classes 
we cannot help anticipating a no very distant internal revolu- 
tion of the eastern Church. In fact, she is precisely in the 
same position towards these sectaries as the Latin Church 
was at the beginning of the sixteenth century. But the lat- 
ter had an independent (the scholastic) philosophy ; a powerful 
and consistent theology; high spiritual tendencies; and new, 
vigorous, and effective ecclesiastical institutions, particularly 
in the monastic life; and above all, a loadstar and an anchor 
in the Holy See as a centrum unitatis. Yet, in spite of all 
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this, even she witnessed the secession of one-fourth of her 
members. What chance, therefore, has the eastern Church 
when the real contest comes? She is merely a lifeless national 
log of wood, with external forms indeed, but no spiritual life. 
In Greece the same lot awaits her, where the American mis- 
slonaries are now actively engaged in playing the same part 
as the Protestant sects in Russia. The fundamental princi- 
ple of all these sects is, that it is necessary to give up all ex- 
ternal forms in order to discover and awaken the pure spiritual 
essence of Christianity. We shall not describe the Molokane, 
as they exactly resemble our ordinary Protestants. But the 
ideas of the Dukhobortzi are too curious to be passed over in 
silence. We cannot better elucidate this oriental-looking 
heresy than by quoting a discourse by the head of the sect. 
He taught the transmigration of souls. Christ is born again 
in every believer; God is in every one. When He descended 
into the individuality of Jesus as Christ, He sought out the 
purest and most perfect man that ever existed. Where has 
the individual soul of Jesus been? It animated another hu- 
man body. He said, ‘‘I am with you always, even to the 
end of the world.” Every man whom the soul of Jesus suc- 
cessively animates is conscious of His presence. In the early 
ages it animated the Popes; they, however, soon fell away 
from the faith. The Dukhobortzi are the only true believers, 
of whom Christ said, ‘* Many are called, but few chosen.” 
The soul of Jesus always animates one of them. ‘‘ Now,” 
continued the blasphemous preacher, “‘ as truly as the heaven 
is above me, and the earth under my feet, I am the true Jesus 
Christ, your Lord; fall down, therefore, on your knees, and 
worship me.” And they fell down and worshipped him. 
When this man died, the soul of Jesus descended to his 
son; he, however, took to drinking, and became unconscious 
of his high honours, to the great scandal of the elect. On the 
dissolution of order among them, thus caused by the drinking 
propensities of this manifestation of the Deity, the tyranny of 
the leaders and elders commenced. They constituted them- 
selves a terrible inquisitorial tribunal. The sentence, ‘‘ Whoso 
denies his God shall perish by the sword,” was executed, ac- 
cording to their caprice, with stern rigour. The house of 
justice was called ‘‘ Paradise and Torture ;” it was on a lonely 
island in the mouth of the Milk river. A mere suspicion of 
treachery, or of an intention to go over to the Russian Church, 
was punished with torture and death. Two hundred people 
disappeared before it attracted the notice of the government, 
in the scarcely inhabited country where they dwelt. After a 
judicial investigation, in which many bodies were found which 
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had been buried alive, and many mutilated, the Dukhobortzi 
villagers where these atrocities took place, not the whole sect, 
were transported to the Transcaucasian provinces. 

Curiously enough, they were met by a German Protestant 
traveller, named Wagener, on their journey, and he tries, in a 
book he has just published, to enlist the sympathies of our 
Protestant fellow-countrymen in their behalf, and describes 
all the Russian officials as monsters of persecution. Among 
their other doctrines, this sect holds that the cities of the saints 
are open to all comers, like the cities of refuge in Leviticus ; 
so it may easily be imagined what a pest their villages became, 
from the crowds of persons flying from justice who became 
converts to their opinions. Dr. Wagner owns he knows no- 
thing of their doctrines; but he says false accusations were 
trumped up against them by the Russian government, in order 
to get mid of them. Besides, the Molokane are not persecuted, 
because harmless, although a much‘more dangerous sect to the 
Russian Church. We are no friends of the Russian govern- 
ment; but the devil should not be painted blacker than he is. 
As a specimen of Dr. Wagner’s ignorance of what he writes 
about, take his description of the Molokane as an ethnological 
tribe, like the Finns and Tatars, instead of a religious sect, 
the word meaning “ milk-consumers ;” and they are so called 
from their not fasting, milk being forbidden by the Russian 
Church on days of fasting and abstinence. In his description, 
too, of the Starovertzi, he confuses them with the Skoptzi, 
and is thus the inventor of a new sect, existing only in his 
own imagination. 

The Russian sectaries may thus be divided into three great 
classes: first, the original sects that are derived from the early 
heresies of Christianity ; secondly, those who object to any 
reform in the national Church; thirdly, the Protestant re- 
formers of that Church who have arisen since the time of 
Peter the Great. 

Besides all these sects, there is a powerful party in Russia, 
the disciples of Voltaire. They exist principally among the 
ncbility; but differ from the same party in western Europe 
by conforming to the external observances of the Church. It 
has always been the case, that a certain class of educated 
minds, not having the power of distinguishing between re- 
ligion and superstition, have looked upon all the atrocious 
and absurd fanaticism they see around them as a proof of 
the mischief of religion, and who, when they see it used as a 
stalking-horse to acquire wealth or power, or for the purposes 
of oppression, which unfortunately has too often happened, 
think to cut the knot by abolishing religion altogether. It is 
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an old story,—precisely the argument Lucretius draws from 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis: 


‘ Religio peperit scelerosa atque impia facta, 
Aulide quo pacto Triviai virginis aram 
Iphjanassai turparunt sanguine foedé 
Ductores Danaum delecti, prima virorum— 
Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” 


No fear, in our opinion, need be entertained of these men. 
Voltaire was, after all, but a bad imitation of Epicurus. Man 
is too religious an animal for this party to gain a lasting in- 
fluence. A name may be worshipped for a few years, as Epi- 
curus was by his followers : 


‘Tu, pater, es rerum inventor, tu patria nobis 
Suppeditas preecepta, tuisque ex, inclute, chartis, 
Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta, 
Aurea, perpetua semper dignissima vita ; 

Nam simul ac ratio tua ceepit vociferari 
Naturam rerum, haud divina mente coortam, 
Diffugiunt animi terrores.” 


Now, the modern Voltaireanism is but a rehash of the old 
Epicureanism. Rational pleasure without religious fear may 
be preached, but it will end in a simple gratification of the 
animal passions. A sect like this may begin with would-be 
philosophers, but it will end with hogs—Lpicuri de grege 
porcos. Itis curious that Catharine II. was, of all the sove- 
reions of Europe, the one Voltaire and his associates took 
most pains to flatter, Frederick of Prussia not excepted. In- 
fidel philosophers lauded her unjust conquests and oppressions 
in the last century, just as infidel poets and stockjobbers got 
up the Greek insurrection for the benefit of Russia in this, 
and Fox and Whitbread joined in the chorus, saying that 
mankind would be largely benefited by the annexation of 
Constantinople to the Russian empire. No wonder, there- 
fore, that a feeling of gratitude drives many of the Russian 
nobles into espousing the views of that party. 

The state in Russia has brought the national Church com- 
pletely under subjection. No Church can exist without a 
central direction. ‘This the Catholic Church most happily 
finds in the Pope. His independent position, and his eleva- 
tion above all nationality, enables him to exercise towards 
every nation and every state a uniform equity and justice. 
The patriarch of Constantinople formerly occupied this posi- 
tion towards the eastern Church; but he was too dependent, 
first on the Greek emperors, afterwards on the sultans, for 
the Russians to trust him. They therefore established a na- 
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tional patriarchate at Moscow. But Peter the Great felt that 
a purely national patriarchate would gradually have led to the 
greatest intolerance and persecution. The intolerant sect of 
the Starovertzi would most likely have been the established 
religion. Peter therefore instituted a governing synod, thus 
securing to himself and the state an entire control over the 
external affairs of the Church. This, when not influenced by 
the Starovertzi, as they, however, became in Nicholas’s reign, 
has managed to secure a toleration and moderation necessary 
for the welfare of all. Without it life in Russia would be 
Insupportable to those not of the established religion. 

The besotted and lifeless national Church is the great-ob- 
stacle to the conversion of the Mahometan and pagan Asiatic 
races. If, for instance, the intellectual and amiable Tatars of 
Kasan were converted to Christianity, they would become one 
of the most civilised nations, and spread civilisation and Chris- 
tianity through the numerous Tatar tribes of Asia; but the 
Incapacity of the Russian clergy for the office of missionaries 
is the chief cause of failure, and the government will not allow 
their conversion to any other than the national Church. The 
Tatars in Kasan are superior to the Russians around them in 
a spiritual and moral point of view; and they will not accept 
Christianity till it exhibits its innate moral and spiritual supe- 
riority, and the germs of the higher civilisation that dwells in 
it. The Russian Popes are as foolish as the Protestant mis- 
sionaries in converting the Mahometans and pagans. The 
printed Bible is not, indeed, the wonderful talisman they 
work with; but their efforts are confined to exacting these 
three promises from their catechumens,—to allow their hair 
to grow, not to eat horse-flesh, and to venerate pictures; and 
then they baptise them without the slightest spiritual instruc- 
tion. No wonder that only the canaille are found ready to 
change their creed under this system; while the educated 
Tatars laugh, and true Christians weep, at the farce thus 
played. The same thing occurs among the Ossetians, one of 
the Caucasian tribes. Queen Thamar is said to have con- 
verted them to Christianity in the twelfth century ; but they 
long ago relapsed into paganism. The Russians send popes 
among them, and give a linen shirt and silver cross to all who 
are baptised; the consequence is, that many of them have 
received this sacrament four or five times. As no spiritual 
life whatever remains to the Russian Church, the necessity of 
fasting and kissing pictures is all that is preached to this peo- 
ple. ‘I'wo powerful tribes among them were opposed to one 
another, in consequence of a dispute originating in a murder; 
they agreed to end it, when, on balancing the murders com- 
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mitted on both sides, they found a small preponderance against 
one of the tribes. The one who had suffered most received a 
certain number of children of the other to square matters. 
They were barbarously butchered, and then peace was con- 
cluded. The popes did not interfere, but admitted the mur- 
derers to the sacraments as a matter of course ; whereas a small 
breach in fasting must be atoned for by extraordinary pen- 
ances. Capuchins* have long been settled in Georgia and 
Imeritia; but they are strictly forbidden to make proselytes 
even among the Mahometans and heathen, who sometimes 
present themselves at the convent-gates, and beg admittance 
into the Church. Some young Catholic Imeritians ardently 
desire to become priests, and receive their education at Rome ; 
but the government will not let them go. No Jew, Maho- 
metan, or pagan may become Christian, if he will not enter. 
the national Church. Many Jews have wished to become 
Catholics, but have been persecuted in consequence. The 
government had better break off altogether from the furiously 
bigoted sect of the Starovertzi, and go back to the policy of 
Peter the Great. Do all it can, it will never conciliate them. 
Let us hope that the reign of Alexander II. is the beginning 
ofa new era. Is it any wonder that a people, not allowed to 
be taught any real Christianity, should break out sometimes 
into the most fearful extravagances, and that, seeing the in- 
efficacy of lifeless forms, they should run into the opposite 
extreme ? at 

It is generally known and acknowledged that the Russians 
are a very religious people. The natural affection, the love 
and attachment he has for his parents, are elevated in him to 
religious veneration and unconditional obedience. He enter- 
tains the same feeling towards the czar as a father over him; 
and as the ezar is his father, so all the Russians are his bre- 
thren; he calls them brat (brothers), an irresistible feeling based 
on a sentiment of religious unity : 

‘The soil, the country Russia, was given to his forefathers, to 
himself and his brethren, by God; his ancestors are buried there. 
He lives upon the soil which is thus consecrated, and will one day 
cover him. This love of country, elevated to a religious feeling, in 
which the Russian’s idea even of the Deity enters, as in a manner a 
national God (Russki Bog), and in which the country, the people, 
and the Church, with the white czar appointed and consecrated by 
God, are one, is the source and foundation of the unity of Russia, 
and of its moral and material power.” 

The Russian, however, has very little knowledge of dog- 
mas. He receives little instruction on doctrinal points, and is 


* They were afterwards expelled from Russia by order of Nicholas. 
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in this respect in a state of the most childlike ignorance. 
Among the sects alone do we find any religious knowledge 
or logical acuteness. How lamentable that there is no one to 
teach him that Christ established a religious unity beyond the 
confines of national states; and as the czar is the father of the 
Russian people, so there is a common father of Christendom, 
to whom all Christians should look as a centrum unitatis, and 
whom all should equally obey! How gloriously Catholic would 
Russia become, did she consider that God did not only give 
Russia to the Russians, but the earth to man! 

Peter the Great was the first man who took in hand the 
civilisation of the Russian empire; but he did not succeed in 
lis task. By dressing his subjects in French court-costume 
and shaving off their beards, he could not make them civilised 
men. Now, for the first time, after two hundred years of 
toil, can the education of the higher classes be said to be 
completed. And through their having had fcreign instructors 
from their childhood, and being sent to reside in foreign lands, 
it has proceeded rapidly. Civilisation is only the result of a 
Jong internal development; it cannot be acquired suddenly. 
The nations of western Europe have been passing through its 
stages for centuries. It would have been impossible to edu- 
cate the people without first civilising the higher orders. The 
education and civilisation of the clergy is the next step to be 
attained; and this the government has been engaged in for 
the last twenty years. They are now being prepared in theo- 
logical schools to kecome the instructors of the people. 

Turning now to secular affairs, it is to be observed that 
the difference between Russia.and the other nations of Europe 
1s, that the life of the latter is based on feudalism, that of the 
former on the patriarchal system. Democracy below, and 
autocracy above, are the two poles within which Russia lives ; 
but fortunately for her they are both of a patriarchal nature, 
and rest on the popular instinets and religion. The father is 
the head of the family; all the rest have equal rights. ‘The 
father has the entire disposal of all the property, and assigns 
arbitrarily what belongs to each. The village is the family 
enlarged. The starosta, or head of the village, is elected by 
universal suffrage. Villages are united into communes, and 
the head (starshina) is elected by all the heads of families in 
the united villages; the union of these communes forms a dis- 
trict (volost); the chief (golava) is elected for three years. 
Then comes the circle, whose head is chosen by the crown, 
then the governor of the province, and last the czar. All 
these have patriarchal authority in their respective localities. 
No right of inheritance’ in Jand exists; it is equally divided 
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among those who live on it, to be temporally occupied by 
them. 

There are three systems connected with the division of 
land for agricultural purposes. First, the English; and this 
is now universally acknowledged the best by all the highest 
authorities. M.de Montalembert and the Baron von Haxt- 
hausen have both added their testimony in its favour. This 
is, to divide the land as little as possible, and only to devote 
to agriculture as many hands as is absolutely necessary. We 
need not go further into this question here. The second is 
the French system. It acknowledges, indeed, a property in 
land, but encourages its division, so that every man who 
wishes may become a small agriculturist: the consequence 
is, that while one-tenth of the English population is sufficient 
to cultivate the land, two-thirds of the French people are 
engaged in the same occupation; and as their small farms do 
not require more than two or-three months’ labour in the year, 
it follows that two-thirds of the population spend nine months 
out of the twelve in idleness and poverty, a prey to any so- 
clalist preacher or demagogue they may happen to become 
acquainted with. Again, with agriculture conducted on so 
small a scale, there is not sufficient profit for improvements. 

The third principle is represented by Russia. She goes 
much further than France, and divides the soil constantly. 
France represents the principle of free competition, and con- 
siders all the land as a commodity which every one can acquire 
with money. Russia acknowledges the right of every one of 
her sons to participate in the usufruct of the land in perfect 
equality in each commune. In France land is the property 
of the individual; in Russia of the commune. One may ob- 
ject that nearly half the cultivated land is the property of the 
nobles; but this is an incorrect way of speaking. The serfs 
only belong to the nobles—the land to the sérfs, If the serf 
1s sold, the land goes with him, and not the serf with the land, 
as was the case in Europe in the middle ages. When a ukase 
was issued a few years ago forbidding non-Christian nobles to 
hold Christian serfs, the nobles were reduced to beggary ; for 
the serfs being free, the land was free also, and was their pro- 
perty as free peasants. The serf says, ‘“I belong to my-master, 
but the land belongs to me; for my master can neither sell nor 
inherit me without the land.” When a serf pays his master 
a tax for leave to go and work in a manufactory, the master 
cannot interfere with his serf’s land; it is his to let or do as 
he pleases with. And in the serf-communes the land is divided 
precisely as in the free. In some parts of Russia the commu- 
nistic principle is carried further still. Among the Ural Cos- 
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sacks the sowing and reaping is done by the commune, and 
the crops divided. In the grass-harvest every one on a certain 
day mows a circle: if he is greedy, and takes a larger circle 
than he can finish before sunset, any one may break into it; 
but when the circle is completed in time, it becomes as it 
were a magic circle, and all the grass therein is his own pri- 
vate property. 

It would be curious to compare this state of things with 
the system, not the doctrines of the St. Simonians and com- 
munists. It is a very bad one for agriculture. More than 
once the czars, since Peter the Great, have tried to establish 
private property in land, and the law of primogeniture ;~ but 
they have been obliged to revoke their ukase through popular 
opposition. As a natural consequence of this, there is no love 
of home in Russia; a soldier rarely returns to his native vil- 
lage—Russia is his home ; love of home and father becomes 
in him love of czar and country. A Russian noble stares with 
astonishment if you ask him why he sells his ancestral serfs ; 
such an idea as attachment to a particular spot in Russia, and 
not to Russia as a whole, never entered his head. The so- 
clalists may thus see that their system is not a new one; and a 
very bad system it is. Were it not that there are immense 
tracts of land which will not bear manure, which must only 
be scratched over to sow wheat, and that if they are ploughed, 
hemp must be grown for two or three years before they will 
bear corn, the system would not answer at all. Another evil 
is, that every tree is cut down on the occupied land; for the 
Russian will not plant trees on land not his own, and, on the 
contrary, will cut down all he finds on the land that returns to 
the commune when he dies. 

We should have wished to say something on Siberia, and 
its enforced colonisation,—for transportation there is nothing 
else, except for murder and one or two other atrocious crimes ; 
each ordinary convict being free immediately he arrives there, 
and receiving horses, cattle, sheep, and seed, as a present from 
government ;—on the old nobility ;—on the tchin, or new no- 
bility of state-service, created by Peter the Great, and which 
bids fair to end in a huge system of bureaucracy ;—on the 
serfs ;—on the Cossacks ;—and the colonisation of waste lands ; 
but we should be writing a large pamphlet, instead of an 
article, were we to attempt it. We must refer our readers to 
the author, only observing that he throws a new light on all 
these subjects. 

Baron von Ilaxthausen has been so well received in Rus- 
sia, that he seems inclined to praise all he saw and heard there, 
more than we can think just. Thus, writing before the late 
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war, he tells us that Russia does not covet an inch more land; 
that she wishes Turkey to remain an independent empire, 
and will do every thing to maintain her independence; that 
the desire to possess Constantinople was but an isolated idea 
of Catherine II., not shared in by her successors; that Russia 
considers Poland and the Caucasian provinces a burden to 
her, and would gladly be relieved of them: all these announce- 
ments must be taken cum grano salis. Again, we are sorry 
to see our author justifying some of the national prejudices of 
the old Russian party, and speaking favourably of the mission 
of the Greek Church to christianise Asia, It is given, he 
says, to Russia and England to christianise the Kast through 
the two keys of Siberia and India. ‘To the incompetency of 
the Greek Church he himself testifies in another part of his 
work. Nor will the printed Bibles of Anglicanism be found 
more efficacious than the lifeless ceremonies of the former. 
Gold may make a few hypocrites while it lasts. Indeed, an- 
other German, in a recent book of travels, alluding to certain 
American missionaries in a town of Persia, and a community 
of Lazarists who have also been established there, tells us that 
the Americans live in luxury, and have a splendid stud of 
horses ; they spend 50,000 dollars a year in giving monthly 
salaries to the Nestorian bishops and priests for leave to 
preach in their churches, and another sum to every head of a 
family who will send his children to their school. What is 
the good, he naively continues, of these poor devils of Lazarists 
trying to compete with persons who seem to be possessed of 
unlimited wealth? Such conversions as these cannot be last- 
ing. With these few and slight reservations, we cordially re- 
commend these two volumes to the notice of our readers. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE PALLIUM. 


De sacri Pallit Origine. P. Vespasiani, Hist. Eccl. in Coll. 
Urb. Prof. Disquisitio. Rome, 1856. 


Every one who has read any thing of the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of his country must have been struck by the frequent 
recurrence of disputes concerning the pallium, or pall, which 
was sent from Rome to certain archbishops and patriarchs, to 
be worn by them during the celebration of the holy mysteries 
on the most solemn festivals; and he must have been some- 
times tempted to wonder at the importance which was attached 
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to an ornament, of so little value in itself, and so rarely to be 
used. Nor would his wonder have been altogether removed, 
had he sought to investigate the history of the ornament, its. 
origin, and its meaning. He would have found one set of 
authors deriving it from some supposed donation of a portion 
of the imperial costume by Constantine to St. Sylvester; whilst 
another see in it only a continuation and Christian adaptation 
either of the ephod, or of the rational, of the Aaronic priest- 
hood ;* and both the one and the other freely acknowledging 
that these theories were merely conjectural,—for that the first 
origin of the pallium 1s wrapped in impenetrable obscurity. 
We believe that Monsignor Vespasiani, in the Jearned _dis- 
quisition before us, has succeeded in piercing the veil of this 
obscurity; and that the explanation which he has given will 
prove most satisfactory to all who candidly consider the evi- 
dence upon which it rests. Certainly it commends itself to 
ourselves most strongly, both by its own simplicity and by 
the abundance of collateral. arguments which can be alleged in 
its support. 

First, however, let us say a few words on the other theories 
which have been mentioned. That which would refer the 
origin of the padliwm to an imperial donation is both unsup- 
ported by any ancient authority and contradicted by innume- 
rable facts and arguments. It will be sufficient to name but 
one. All history combines to show that the pallium was 
essentially a symbol of spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; 
and how should this be derived from any gift of royalty ? 
None but a Gallican or an Erastian writer could ever have 
thought so; and, in fact, it is to the disciples of these schools 
that the advocacy of this theory has always been principally. 
confined. Nor is the Jewish origin of the padlium any better 
supported: we do not say that no ancient writer has hinted at 
similarity between it and the ephod, or the rational; but it 
has only been on the general principle, that the priests both 
of the old and new law had special sacred vestments assigned 
tothem. Morcover, there is the greatest possible dissimilarity 
both of form and of material between the Jewish and the 
Christian ornaments; so that nothing but the most violent and 
arbitrary laws of interpretation could succeed in identifying 
them. ‘There is a third class of writers, therefore, who have 
sought to find the origin of the pallium in certain mystical and 
symbolical meanings which ancient Christian authors have &t- 
tributed to it; but to these Vespasiani replies by laying down 
a most sound and certain principle of universal application in 
matters of this kind, namely, that mystical significations are 

* Exod. xxviii. 6-9; xxxix. 8-18, 
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always built upon some historial foundation—they do not give 
birth to material objects or external customs, but are them- 
selves the fruit of human thought and devout meditation 
exercised on some fact or custom already existing. 

Having thus disposed of the principal theories of former 
writers, our author proceeds to expound his own; for the due 
appreciation of which it is necessary that we should call to 
mind. a few facts of ancient history, both sacred and profane. 
Thus, it is well known to every student of antiquity that the 
scholars of the most famous heathen philosophers used to 
adopt the dress, as well as the principles, of their masters; 
nay, more, that the particular dress often denoted the parti- 
cular school to which a man belonged, just as much as a 
Franciscan at the present day. may be distinguished from a 
Dominican, or a Jesuit from either, by the same token; and 
that the handing on of the mantle, or upper garment, of the 
master, served to designate his legitimate successor. It was 
in this way that many Romans began to exchange the national 
toga for the Greek pallium in the earliest days of the empire, 
being led to it. by the admiration which they conceived for 
their Greek masters in philosophy; the padltum was looked on 
as a badge of profession of wisdom; and transire ex toga ad 
pallium was as recognised a phrase to denote the adoption of 
the study of philosephy, as in our own days to exchange, the 
helmet for the cowl might be understood to imply the aban- 
donment of a military life and the commencement of a religious 
one. Still more to our purpose is the history of Elias and 
Eliseus recorded in. the Bock of Kings (iii. 19): ‘* The Lord 
said to Elias, Go and anoint Eliseus the son of Saphat to be 
prophet in thy room..... And Elias, departing from thence, 
tound Eliseus the son of Saphat ploughing with twelve yoke 
of oxen; and when Elias came up to him, he cast his mantle 
upon him. And he forthwith left the oxen and ran after 
Elias, and said,.... I will follow thee. And he said to him,.... 
That which was my part, I have done to thee.” Elias had 
been commanded by God to anoint Eliseus as his substitute 
and successor in the office of prophet; he now says that he 
has fulfilled this command; and he has fulfilled it, only by 
casting his mantle upon him. By and by, when Eliseus (iv. 
~) knows that the time is drawing near for Elias to be taken 
away from him, he asks his master that “in him may be his 
double spirit. Elias answers, Thou hast asked a hard thing; 
nevertheless, if thou see me when I am taken from thee, thou 
shalt have what thou hast asked.... And as they went on, 
walking and talking together, behold a fiery chariot and fiery 
horses parted them asunder, and Elias went up by a whir!- 
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wind into heaven.....And Eliseus took up the mantle ‘of 
Elias that fell from him; and going back, he stood upon the 
bank of the Jordan, and he struck the waters with the mantle 
of Elias that had fallen from him. .... And they were divided 
hither and thither, and Eliseus passed over. And the sons of 
the prophets at Jericho, who were over against him, seeing it, 
said, The spirit of Elias hath rested upon Eliseus.” Thus 
the mantle of Elias was at once the instrument whereby the 
double spirit which Eliseus had prayed for was imparted to 
him, the instrument whereby he was enabled to work the 
same miracles as Elias had wrought, and the token whereby 
he was known and recognised as that prophet’s legitimate 
successor. 

Among the early Christians, to whom the histories of the 
elder covenant were “ familiar as household words,” and who 
delighted to do honour to the ancient patriarchs and prophets, 
and to insist upon the Gospel as being only the completion 
and fulfilment of the Law, we meet with several instances of the 
same practice. The great St. Athanasius gave his mantle to 
St. Antony; and when St. Paul, the hermit of Egypt, prayed 
St. Antony to bring it to his cell and to wrap his own body 
in it to bury him, St. Antony himself took the hermit’s 
mantle from off his shoulders, and ever afterwards wore it, we 
are told, on all great occasions of solemnity. We read* of 
St. Ignatius, patriarch of Constantinople, that he was habited 
in the usual episcopal vestments, and that ‘‘ they reverently 
put upon him the venerable cloak (@odoptov, superhumerale) 
of St. James, the brother of our Lord,” which had been lately 
brought from Jerusalem, and which Ignatius had received with 
the same respect and veneration ‘‘as though he had recognised 
in it its former apostolic owner.” These instances sufficiently 
prove that a certain religious meaning and value was attached, 
‘in the estimation of the early Christians, to the wearing the 
mantle of any great saint or doctor of the Church, as though 
thereby they.were placed more immediately in communion 
with him to whom the mantle had belonged. Other examples 
are still more important, as involving the principle of suc- 
cession to office by him to whom the mantle was transferred. 
Thus we read that Metrophanes, who occupied the see of By- 
zantiuim in the time of Constantine, took off his pallium and 
laid it on the altar, charging that it should be preserved and 
delivered to his successor: and still more distinctly, Liberatus 
the deacon, in his history of the Nestorian and Eutychian 
heresies, testifies to this as an essential part of the ceremony 
of consecrating and enthroning the patriarchs of Alexandria. 


* Nicet. Paphlag. in viti, 
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‘Tt is the custom at Alexandria,” he says, ‘‘for him who suc- 
ceeds to the deceased bishop to keep a vigil by the corpse of 
the deceased, to lay the dead man’s hand upon his own head, 
and then, having buried him with his own hands, to take the 
pallium of St. Mark and place it on his neck, after which he 
is held legitimately to occupy his place.” Thus the pallium, 
or mantle of St. Mark, was religiously handed on from one 
of his successors to another in the see of Alexandria; and the 
bishop was not supposed to be fully enthroned and in pos- 
session of the see until he had received this token of his 
dignity and office. 

Now, let us transfer this practice from Alexandria to 
Rome, from St. Mark to St. Peter, the disciple to his master ; 
and we have an account of the origin of the palkum, simple 
and probable in itself, and thoroughly consistent both with 
all that history records concerning it, with all the ceremonies 
that belong to it, and with all its symbolical signification. 
Nor can the transfer be objected to as too violent and arbi- 
trary; when the intimate connection not only between one 
Church and another in those ancient days, but in an especial 
manner between Rome and Alexandria, is fairly taken into 
account, as well as the important fact, that the death of St. 
Mark having preceded St. Peter’s martyrdom by three or four 
years, St. Linus must have known at Rome what St. Anianus 
had done at Alexandria, and was not unlikely therefore to 
adopt the same symbol of his own succession to the place and 
prerogatives of St. Peter as St. Anianus had done to denote 
his succession to St. Mark. 

But it will be said that at least history is: silent upon this 
subject; and that if we are to supply its deficiencies by our 
own conjectures, we are opening the field to every kind of 
abuse, and setting an example of most dangerous liberty, not 
to say license, of private interpretation. ‘To this we reply, 
that perhaps history is not so altogether silent as the objection 
supposes; perhaps, when closely questioned, it may furnish 
no unimportant confirmations of the theory which has been 
propounded ; and that this is really the case, Monsignor Ves- 
pasiani’s disquisition, we think, clearly proves. For one of 
the earliest testimonies that can. be alleged respecting the use 
of the pallium occurs in a sermon on the Epiphany, commonly 
attributed to Eusebius of Czesarea; and it is to this effect, 
that it is the most ancient of the episcopal vestments, which 
succeeded to the embroidered ephod: of the old law; that it 
was first worn by St. Linus, in token: of his plenary juris- 
diction, and that it was he who gave it.its name and its sym- 
bolical character; moreover, the author expressly says that 
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this is the account of it given “ by ancient writers ;” an ex- 
pression which, considering the time at which it was used, car- 
ries us back almost to its very first origin. Now if we suppose 
the pallium to have been that habit which was ordinarily worn 
by St. Peter, it is easy to understand why it should be said of 
his immediate successor that he was the first to wear it,—the 
first to wear it, that is, with any religious meaning; he gave it 
its name, and made it a Christian type or symbol, to wit, a sym- 
bol of fulness of jurisdiction, or, in other words, of a legitimate 
succession to the. see of Peter. An oriental father, writing 
about the same time, gives precisely the same tradition both 
as to its origin and the manner of its use; he says it was wsti- 
tuted by Linus, the next bishop of Rome after St. Peter, and 
denotes a singular privilege of power belonging to those who 
wear it; while a third refers it to St. Clement, which in fact 
comes to the same thing, as some of the old writers, especially 
in the East, supposed St. Clement, not St. Linus, to have been 
St. Peter’s immediate successor. ‘Thus, the only positive tes- 
timony which antiquity affords as to the origin of the pallium 
thoroughly coincides with the theory advocated by our author ; 
and there is absolutely no testimony on the other side,—there 
is no other account of its origin, given by any ancient writer, 
which at all contradicts us. The oldest writers confess that 
the pallium had been in use from time immemorial, and that 
its origin was lost in antiquity; which would be just what 
might have been expected, supposing it to have been some- 
thing that was always in common use, and only came by the 
lapse of time to have a special juridical or ecclesiastica] mean- 
ing, but which could not so easily be accounted for if it was 
called into being by the positive ordinance of some particular 
pope or council. : 

It often happens, however, that where direct historical 
testimony 1s wanting, certain rites or customs, or certain pe- 
culiarities of language, go far towards supplying the deficiency. 
We need only remind our readers how many facts in early 
Roman history were established by the ingenious Niebuhr, 
mainly on etymological evidence; or how many facts in our 
own history also have left their indelible impress on our Jan- 
guage. Let us apply a similar test to the subject before us. 
We wish to investigate the origin of a particular portion of 
ecclesiastical vestments. What is its name? It is called the 
pallium; and we have supposed it to be derived from that 
which was never known by any other name. Further; we 
have supposed it to be that which once covered the body of 
St. Peter; and it has always been described, and is described 
to the present day, in all letters, petitions, and other official 
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documents, as pallium de corpore S. Petri. We have sup- 
posed it to have been assumed as a token of succession to the 
chair of Peter; and we find that, from the most ancient times, 
it has always been blessed on the festival of his martyrdom,— 
the very day, that is, on which, if not literally, yet virtually, 
its first transfer must have been made,—and that when blest, 
it was laid for a night upon the apostle’s tomb, and afterwards, 
as long as this was possible,* upon the apostle’s chair; more- 
over, that it is assumed by each successive pontiff at this very 
same place, at the altar over St. Peter’s tomb, and that this 
was done even when St. Peter’s church was not yet included 
within the walls of the city, and could not fairly be considered 
the principal church of Rome. To this we may add still 
further, that many of the most ancient documents which 
speak of the pallium connect it in some special manner with 
the person of the apostle; as, for instance, in the letters of 
St. Gregory the Great, where it is called ‘the gift of Blessed 
Peter,” “from the chair of Blessed Peter the Apostle,” ‘ from 
the blessing of Peter, prince of the Apostles,” or in the life of 
our own St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, where Eadmer, 
his biographer, mentions that those who assisted at his en- 
thronisation reverently kissed the pallium as an act of devotion 
to St. Peter. Surely, then, no one can fail to recognise in all 
these facts the very strongest confirmation of a theory, already 
rendered sufficiently probable both by its own simplicity and 
by its exact conformity with what we know to have been 
practised in the church of Alexandria. 

Only two principal objections, as it seems to us, can be 
urged against it; the one derived from its form, the other 
from its use. The ancient pallium, it may be said, was a large 
outer garment, covering the whole body, and corresponding 
among the Greeks to the toga among the Romans; and what 
has this in common with a mere woollen band or fillet, such 
as the modern archiepiscopal pall? To this our author answers, 
that though St. Linus and the other earliest Popes probably 
wore the very pallium of St. Peter himself, yet this may. have 
been soon materially diminished by portions given to other 
churches, or consumed by age, or lost amid the troubles and 
persecutions of the first centuries; the rite of wearing it, how- 
ever, in token and commenioration of St. Peter, being looked 
upon as of the deepest significance, the present more con- 
venient form was adopted as a memorial and continuation of 


* Ever since the removal of the chair by Pope Urban VIII. from the sacristy 
to its present elevated position above the altar in the apse, this ceremony has 
not been observed. They are still laid on the tomb, however, and blest on the 
feast of St. Peter's martyrdom. 
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the. ancient usage; and the loss of the original was supplied, as 
far as possible, by the rites and ceremonies observed in the 
benediction of its representative. This is no more than we 
know to have happened in other analogous cases; and in the 
present ivstance there was a peculiar facility for the change, 
Inasmuch as the modern pall is probably no inapt represente- 
tion of the fringes and phylacteries which bordered the Jewish 
pallium, whilst the colour and the material at least seem cer- 
tainly to have remained the same. 

The other objection to which we have referred is of a more 
serious kind; yet, when fully examined, it seems rather to con- 
firm than to destroy our conclusion. It may be said, that if 
the pallium really represents the pallium of St. Peter, it ought 
strictly to be confined to the Roman pontiffs; whereas we 
know that, even in early times, it was worn by some other 
bishops, and at the present day its use has become still more 
general. Nevertheless, it will be seen on a closer examination 
that all those churches to which it has been conceded have de- 
rived it more or less immediately from the prince of the apostles, 
and with some special reference either to himself personally 
or to his representatives. Thus, the very first permission to 
use it which ecclesiastical history presents to us is that made 
by St. Mark in the earlier half of the fourth century to the 
Bishop of Ostia, to whom (as we learr from St. Austin) it 
belonged to consecrate the Bishop of Rome; and St. Mark 
allowed him to wear it precisely on this very occasion, when- 
ever he might be called upon to exercise this privilege of his 
see. Again, if we read of the hereditas pallii, handed on 
from one person to another in the regular line of the episco- 
pate of Treveris, it is because that church was founded by 
Maternus, sent there immediately by St. Peter. Thus again, 
in the sixth century, Pope Vigilius sends it to Auxanius, 
filling the see of Arles; but it is “ because we think it fitting 
that the ornamentum, pallit should not be wanting to one 
acting in our stead.” Pelagius sends it to another occupant 
of the sane see, and his letter expresses the same reason, “‘ as 
vicar of our see.” St. Gregory the Great sends it to several, 
aud the same condition is always implied, and generally ex- 
pressed; “‘ we. send it you as our representative and to fill 
our place; that, by virtue of the apostolic see, you may 
consecrate bishops,” &c.; ‘‘ according to ancient custom, you 
have asked for the use of the pall as veces sedis Apostolice,” 
&ec. &c. These two things always go together; the one was 
the outward symbol or token of the other; and hence Inno- 
cent IJJ. and other writers describe the pall as “the insigne, or 
token, of the fulness of tlie pontifical office.” Hence restric- 
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tions both of time and place are always set upon its use when 
worn by any other than the bishops of Rome; since to these 
it belongs, ex officio and fully, to others it is only delegated, 
and must be used partially and according to the limits of the 
concession. Hence also the importance attached to its pos- 
session, the zeal and earnestness with which from time to 
time it has been petitioned for from the holy see, and the slow 
and jealous caution with which it has been sometimes con- 
ceded; hence it is only given publicly in the face of the 
Church, #.e. in public consistory, and anciently it was delivered 
to the archbishops or their procurators at the very altar of St. 
Peter; those who carried it to any distant prelate were bound 
not to loiter by the way, to pursue the most direct route, and 
to deposit it every night in the principal church of the places 
where they rested; and lastly, it is forbidden to the bishops 
of those sees who are entitled to wear it to convoke a synod, 
or to exercise any other of the more solemn episcopal func- 
tions, until they have actually received it. 

It may be objected, however, yet once more, that all this 
testimony that has been adduced belongs to the western Church, 
whereas the pallium was also worn by bishops in the East, and 
as part of the ordinary episcopal vestments, without any de- 
pendence upon Rome or reference to St. Peter. This is true, 
but in no way militates against our argument. Undoubtedly 
in most of the oriental churches,—the Armenian, Melchite, 
Maronite, Syrian, and more especially the Greek,—the pall 
has always been common, both to patriarchs, archbishops, and 
bishops. Each, in fact, receives it as the symbol of succession 
to his predecessor, and through him, to the first founder of 
his church, whoever he may have been; and precisely the 
same amount of jurisdiction, therefore, is-implied by it as that 
predecessor enjoyed, and no more. Each bishop receives it 
at his consecration or enthronisation, either from the hands 
of the consecrator, or taking it from off the altar himself; and 
when he has received it, tunc legitimé sedet, as Liberatus says. 
But this does not hinder but that the same bishop might here- 
after receive another pallium, symbol of succession to one who 
had more extended jurisdiction, or at least of some degree of 
participation, be it more or less, in that more extended juris- 
diction. Aud, as a matter of fact, history tells us that the 
Roman pontiffs, while not interfering with the pallium already 
worn by the oriental patriarchs, have yet at various times sent 
them another de corpore B. Petri, which they wore, as they 
do at the present day, over and above their own. 

It only remains to add to Vespasiani’s very learned and 
valuable disquisition an important fact from the ancient Chris- 
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tian monuments of Rome, with which he does not seem to 
have been acquainted, viz. that the history of Elias leaving 
his mantle to Eliseus is represented both in the paintings of 
the catacombs, and in the sculptures of Christian sarcophagi, 
belonging to the fourth and fifth centuries ; and it seems cer- 
tain, both from the form and features of the figures themselves, 
and also from the whole tenor of our present argument, that 
they were intended to represent nothing else than the appoint- 
ment of St. Peter to be the visible head of the Church in the 
place of our Lord—a fact which is otherwise represented in 
these same monuments under the figure of Christ transferring 
to St. Peter the rod of sovereignty or power, wherewith He 
Himself had previously been raising the dead to life, changing 
the water into wine, and performing other miracles; but which 
afterwards is seen in the hands of St. Peter apprehended by 
the Jews, and of the same St. Peter under the character of 
Moses, the dux novi Israel, striking the rock whence flow the 
spiritual waters of grace and the sacraments of the new law. 
The most ancient of the monuments of Elias and his successor, 
to which we have alluded, is a painting in the catacomb of SS. 
Nereus and Achilles; in which, however, the heads of the 
two figures have been unfortunately destroyed by a grave that 
was cut through them ata later period, but the horses of the 
chariot, and other accessories, remain uninjured. <A sarco- 
phagus, having the same scene carved at one end of it, lies 
under an altar near the door of the sacristy at St. Peter's, 
and contains the bodies of Popes Leo II., III., and IV.; 
a fragment of another sarcophagus may be seen in the new 
museum of Christian art at the Lateran palace; and a fourth 
and a fifth are copied in the works of Bosiv, Bottari, and other. 
Roman antiquarians. In these it is our Lord, who is going 
up into heaven under the figure of Elias, and St. Peter, to 
whom He is leaving His mantle; and St. Peter, not deeming 
himself worthy to receive it, holds forth his hands only under 
the covering of his cloak. The identity of the persons is un- 
mistakable, and the theological conclusions to be drawn from 
it too obvious to need explanation. We shall probably, how- 
ever, have an opportunity of returning to this subject before 
long, @ propos to some account of the catacombs of SS. Nereus 
and Achilles, which may shortly be expected from the pen of 
the Cavaliere de Rossi: meanwhile we thank Monsignor Ves- 
pasiani very heartily for his valuable contribution to the science 
of Christian archxology. 
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Callista ; a Sketch of the Third Century. (Burns and Lambert.) 
It does not require the date and hint given in the preface to this volume 
to point out its authorship to the intelligent reader. The book is so 
characteristic of Dr. Newman, both in style, matter, and object, that 
few critics familiar with his writings could have failed to recognise him 
in almost every page of Callista. Few, also, will fail to compare it 
with Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola ; and we fancy, moreover, that opi- 
nions as to the relative merits of the two stories will be divided, and not 
a little prononcé. We shall not enter into any comparison of the two 
books, but content ourselves with saying that Cadllista, though what it 
calls itselt, @ sketch, is a brilliant, animated, and instructive picture of 
Christian life and struggles, as they really were in the early days of the 
Church; and that those who wish to know what it was to be a Chris- 
tian in the days of dominant Roman paganism cannot do better than 
ponder over the scenes and conversations here presented, and study 
what is below the surface, as well as that which at once strikes the 
attention. Dr. Newman says that it has require] more reading than 
may appear at first sight; but we take it that such a book could only 
be written by 2 man who has lived half his life in thought among the 
Christians and pagans of the first centuries of the Church. 

As a story, the book may possibly be open to criticism; but as a 
presentation of the realities of life in those glorious and terrible times, 
Callista is undoubtedly a most remarkable production. 


The Lovers’ Seat. Kathemerina ; or Common Things in relation to 
Beauty, Virtue, and Truth. By Kenelm Henry Digby. 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, Longmans.) Mr. Digby, in adhering to his established style, has 
in these volumes opened quite a new mine of quotations. He here shows 
himself as well read in the ephemeral literature of the day, in the Zon- 
don Journal, the street-ballads, the minor minstrels, the lecturers, the 
popular philosophers, as he has elsewhere proved himselt to be in the 
rare and recondite volumes of schoolmen, medieval poets, troubadours, 
spiritual writers, and other out-of-the-way authors, His memory must 
be astonishing, in spite of any amount of commonplace books in which 
he may register his discoveries. It would be no small labour to arrange 
the multifarious contents of any such collection. 

His object in these volumes is to show the beauty, virtue, and truth 
of the common every-day scenes and actions of lite. In them he paints 
human nature in as rosy colours as he has heretofore painted the mid- 
dle ages and the institutions of chivalry; he extracts the honey out of 
all stages and classes of life ; he looks with a large amount of satistac- 
tion upon men as we see them ; he quotes also with approbation those 
poets who languish over daisies; whom we have before now attacked 
for their “ tetish-worship.”” Mr. Digby has too manly a mind to enter 
into the limited feelings of these minstrels ; but he is a philosopher, 
and his views are comprehensive; finding these poets illustrative of the 
lower stages of his pyramid, he uses them accordingly, giving them 
credit for the truth they tell, and assuming that they hold more than 
they express. We are critics, and by our trade look closer into the 
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deficiencies than into the beauties, except where even our habitual 
fault-finding is overwhelmed and put to shame before the incontestable 
superiority of some great writer. 

Possibly it may be from this critical habit of mind that we have 
found some passages in Mr. Digby’s present volumes which, to say 
the least, are suspicious-looking. At any rate, we see in them fresh 
proofs of the necessity of a careful examination on the part of Catholic 
theologians of the definitions of the Church and the writings of the 
fathers on the destiny of the unregenerate. Such statements as the 
following, we confess, give us some uneasiness when encountered in the 
writings of a Catholic like Mr. Digby. Does he mean to give us a 
new reading of the verse in the 7e Deum, and insinuate that our Blessed 
Lord has ‘‘ opened the kingdoni of heaven to all unbelievers ?”’ 

“Humanity,” he says, ‘hopes, because it feels as if instinctively 
that with God is mercy, ‘et copivsa apud eum redemptio.’ He who is 
to judge man, He ‘qui in altis habitat et humilia respicit in celo et in 
terra,’ knows all the frailties of the things that He has made, and there- 
fore can like feelingly judge them. He will come, we are told, to repay 
sin with holiness, death with immortality; all evil with all good; for 
with no other claims can any of us, grave stranger, look as demurely 
as you will, be secure.” (vol. ii. p. 23.) 

Again, speaking of the way in which divines will probably appreciate 
his labours, ‘‘ They will say that the whole tendency of our argument 1s 
vicious, from its being opposed to the sentence of condemnation already 
passed by justice itself upon the defendants in this cause. But are they 
so sure of their owa information in supposing that itis so? Cun there 
be no question about the truth of their report? I remember hearing a 
theologian once, who had been describing the horrors of an English 
penitentiary, conclude with observing that the hideous spectacle of an 
unimaginable suffering was calculated to make men reflect on what was 
prepared for transgressors in the next world; but, God help us! it did 
seem strange to hear the Creator and Redeemer of mankind likened to 
an earthly magistrate, who is obliged to contravene the axioin of his 
own jurisprudence—‘ pena ab ignorante non incurritur’—the God of 
mercy likened to a policeman and a turnkey ; especiully when the very 
person himself who had made the comparison was obliged, as the re- 
presentative of Omnipotence, to enter those dismal precincts with only 
forgiveness and offers of abselution on his tongue! Persons who take 
this dreadful view of human destiny may be very positive; they may 
cite passages from books, they may call to witness orators, poets, artists, 
for they see their judgment even painted; but is the unsophisticated 
human heart, and all the wisdoin contained in it,—is conscience itself to 
be altogether rejected in evidence? Can these interpret nothing? .... 
Is nothing expected from them in answer? Such, at least, is not the 
common opinion ; and many have the courage to avow it.”’ (Ib. p. 44.) 


Modern Painters, Vol. 1V. Of Mountain Beauty. By J. Ruskin. 
(London, Smith, Elder, and Co.) How any one can read with any 
patience Mr. Ruskin’s ponderous tomes of spurious philosophy and 
emasculated cleverness we are at a loss to conceive. His clussitications 
wre subdivisions almost ad infinitum; and though his nomenclature 
often shows a happy knack of coining words, yet he has been far from 
successful in providing the necessary memoria technica for his endless 
tabulations, As an instance of his terminology, we give the term 
Giottesque for the medieval hardness of definite outline, and bluttesque 
for the opposite style of modern water-colour painters, 

The general aim of the volume is good; it is a clussitication of 
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the lines of mountains, rules for finding what appearances are due to 
perspective and what to the forms of rocks, and an elaburate study of 
the laws of geological and mineralogical morphology. This seems to 
us almost as necessary to the landscape-painter as the study of super- 
ficial anatomy to the figure-painter. No human eye, however gitted, 
can see all that nature has to show; as a general rule, the eye sees only 
what it looks for, and it looks only for that which it has been taught to 
expect. We have often read a book through with one intention, care- 
fully as we thought, aud marked all its important passages ; on reading 
it atterwards with another object in view, we have found as many more 
important passages which we had altogether missed at first. All na- 
tural sciences are of great use to the painter, in teaching him what to 
observe. Before the revived scientific study of gothic architecture, what 
ridiculous mistakes the best artists made in its contours and its details! 
Before the science of geology arose there was just as great contusion in” 
the drawing of mountains. Sciences are a compendious way of instruct- 
ing the mind and senses what to look for and what toobserve. As Bos- 
well says, he could not at first remeinber the conversation of Dr. John- 
son: it was only in progress of time, when his mind became, as it were,’ 
strongly impregnated with the Johnsonian ether, that he could easily 
recollect and exactly record his talk; and as Johnson himself says, 
that one mind by itself'can do little; all works are the contributions 
of many intellects ; there is not so poor a book in the world but what 
would be a prodigious effort, were it wrought out entirely by a single 
mind, without the aid of prior investigators, The most brilliant intellect 
can only make a slight advance on its predecessors. We do not measure 
a man’s powers by the positive value of his works nuw, but by the pro- 
gress which he made on those who preceded him. Many a Cambridge 
wrangler can now work out propositions which Sir Isaac Newton 
might have tried in vain; the merest tyro at the Academy could draw a 
hgure better than Giotto; but that is no reason why we should compare 
the powers either of the wrangler or of the sucking artist to those of 
New ton and ot Giotto. The firstinventor of steam-engines, or windmills, 
or ships, was a greater man than the last introducer of'a modification or 
an improvement in their construction ; and yet how rude, how almost 
useless were the first contrivances! No; artists nist not trust to their 
own eyes alone; they must inform their minds, in order to form their eyes. 
The eye could not see the sun, says Plato, except it were soliform ; the 
eye cannot note the peculiar characteristics of such geological pheno- 
mena as rocks and mountains unless the mind is inquisitive alout, or 
furnished wich at least a superficial knowledge of the unatomy of geolo- 
gical forms. ‘The artist requiresa mind, and an informed mind, as well 
as an eye anda hand. Mr. Ruskin therefore has given the draughtsman 
valuable assistance, when he furnishes a scientific classitication of moun- 
tain-forms, of cleavages of rocks, of the arrangement of moraines, and of 
the angles of abutting heaps of fallen rubbish. An hour’s study ofsucha 
book may save a student months of study, and enable him to start at: 
once from a higher ground. But we must remind Mr. Ru:kin that he is 
no discoverer in this line; he tells us no truth that is not more or less 
a truism, He is not the inventor of scientific classifications for the use of 
artists, His only originality here is in his impertinent, bumptious, and 
dogmatic Ruskiuism, in the spurious poetry and namby-pamby senti- 
ment, the bubbles, pretty in tint but slight in substance, which he 
works up with his solid matter into a whole that must be revolting to 
any manly mind. Witness the mawkish Dickensish sentimentalism of 
the following meditation on a sketch of a windmill by Turner: 
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“* His mill is still serviceable; but for all that he feels somewhat 
pensive about it. It is a poor property, and evidently the owner has 
enough to do to get his own bread out from between its stones. More- 
over there isa dim type of all melancholy human labour in it,—catch- 
ing the free winds, and setting them to turn grindstones. It is poor 
work for the winds; better, indeed, than drowning sailors, or tearing 
down forests ; but not their proper work of marshalling the clouds, and 
bearing the wholesome rains to the pluce where they are ordered to fall, 
and fanning the flowers and leaves when they are faint with heat, Turn- 
ing round a couple of stones for the mere pulverisation of human food, 
is not noble work for the winds,”’ 

This is not only toolish, but false ; and ifserionsly intended, wicked. 
The whole material universe together is not equal in dignity to one soul ; 
the life of one man. his power of spiritual action, is more noble than 
all the motion of the winds; the winds cannot have a more fitting 
occupation, or a nobler work, than to support that life by drudging 
at the grindstones. If you make nature superior to man, you let in 
the little end of the wedge, whose big end is pantheism, materialism, 
and atheism. 

In a chapter headed ‘‘ the Mountain Gloom,”’ Mr. Ruskin in the ab- 
surdest way confounds sin with ugliness and dirt, hints that meditation 
on death and the horrors of the grave, and familiarity with the skeleton 
and the charnel-house, argue an unnatural feebleness and deadness of 
mind, an imbecile revelling in terror, whose chief cause he is pleased to 
find in Popery. He forgets that, whereas nothing is so difficult as to 
trace effects up to their true eanses, nothing is so easy as to invent sup- 
posed causes tor observed effects. Popery now is the enemy of all high 
art, of ull real beauty of mind or body. Ruskinism, just hatched, but 
chirping very loud, is about to lay the egg from which the new universe 
of ideal loveliness is to proceed. The mountuins labour,—the fruit is 
to come; it will probably be as of old—a mouse. 


Letters from the United States, Cuba, and Canada. By the Hon. 
Amelia M. Murray (London, John W. Parker and Son, 1856). The 
authoress of these volumes, an ex-maid ot honour to the Queen, made a 
journey to America in the year 1854. She has favoured us with a de- 
scription of what she saw and heard there, in a series of letters to her 
friends athome. She exhibits herself chiefly as an atnateur botanist, 
and as a partisan of slavery and the slave-trade, The letters on the 
tormer subject,—a considerable portion of these two small volumes,—are 
below mediocrity; Just such as a young lady, whose botanical studies 
have been confined to the shop-windows ot Covent-Garden Market, 
might be supposed to write home, on paying a first visit to a maiden 
aunt in the rural retreats of Clapham. ‘‘ We took a delightful walk 
this morning,” she most likely would say—‘‘ we saw the May hedges 
in full bloom; underneath which grew a beautiful floss-silk-like orange- 
coloured flower, new to ine, which my aunt told me was the dandelion, 
and which, on reterence to iny botanical manual, I found to be the 
Leontodon taraxicum, Yurther on I gathered chickweed (Stellaria me- 
dia), groundsel (Senicio vulgaris), and ground-ivy (Glecoma hederacea). 
On returning home, [ found an umbrella-like cryptoganious plant, 
which I fancied must be an Agaricns, but which my aunt pronounced 
to be a toadstuol ; underneath ite shade a little frog (tana palustris) 
sat croaking,—a curious reptile I had never seen before. In the alter- 
noon, while walking in my aunt’s garden, I saw a white Lutterfly ( Pontia 
brassicae) flitting round a cabbage-plant, on the leaves of which its cater- 
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pillar preys.” We can assure our readers we are not exaggerating. 
Again, Murchison’s Siluria having been the last book Miss Murray had 
read on the subject of geology, every rock she saw, fromm granite to the 
layers containing the bones of the mastodon, must of course be silurian. 

Her opinions in favour of slavery and the slave-trade have ac- 
quired some considerable reputation, on account of the injustice, if re- 
port be correct, with which she has been treated at court for having 
published them. Surely poor Miss Murray has as much right to hold 
and p.ablicly declare her opinions on that subject as the Duchess of 
Sutherland, or even higher ladies, have. We think the advocacy of 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe by the duchess was injudicious in the extreme. 
The romantic is surely not a proper way to treat a subject which, after 
all, resclves itself into a dry matter of fact. Are slaves unjustly treated 
or not in the United States? Miss Murray tells us the existence of 
Legrees is a myth, and that slaves are much better off than free negroes. 
When the dispute runs on the truth of simple facts, we who have never 
been in America can form no opinion; but we must confess we cannot 
quite believe all Miss Murray’s statements. She is too decided a par- 
tisan of the southern inhabitants of the United States—so much so, that 
in taking the part of the buccaneering adventurers who desire to seize 
Cuba, and advocating the annexation of that island to the Union, she 
brings forward the tying chickens’ legs together in the market at Ha- 
vanna as a proof of the cruelty of the Spaniards, and of their unfitness 
to hold the island; and has a word of sympathy for every thing and 
every body she considers oppressed by them, except their slaves, Again, 
she is taxing our credulity too far in informing us that negroes are only 
a source of expense and trouble to the whites, in-tead of a profit; that 
theyare very glad when their negroes run away, and only seek to.“ re- 
cover them trom motives of duty and compassion ;” that the negroes in 
Canada send begging-letters to their old masters, imploring to be re- 
ceived back again as slaves on their estates; and that the disinter- 
ested slave-holder seeks nothing else but how to confer the greatest 
happiness on the slave. It reminds us too forcibly of the equally dis- 
interested conduct of Mr. Squeers, in his treatment and recovery of the 
unfortunate Sinike in Nicholas Nickelby—the ungrateful boy who had 
run away from his best friend, and put him to so much expense and 
trouble in finding out what had become of him. 


Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Vols. 
7 and 8. Euited by Lord John Russell. (London, Longmans.) 
Monstrous is the length of this gossiping memorial. ‘It draweth 
cut the thread of its verbosity finer than the staple of the argument.” 
We have puzzled ourselves to, tind some tangible ground on which to 
recommend it: the following is the only one that presents itself. We 
have heard, on unquestionable authority, that (no doubt in consequence 
of the remarks of our correspondent Richard ap William) the Bishops 
lately assembled in London have deputed two priests, on whose severity 
and causticity they could «tepend, to watch over future editions of the 
Catholic Directory, and pitilessly to proscribe all catalogues of lords, 
ladies, and landed gentry, and whatever else might seem to be provided 
solely for such morbid appetites as can satisfy themselves with mastica- 
tion of toads, or sucking of saliva. But as it might be dangerous to 
coinpel weakened constitutions to too sudden a change of diet; as the 
drunkard might be seriously injured by an unprepared and total absti- 
nence from intoxicating draughts,—it is useful to be able to recommend 
some transition-fare, some diet which, though objectionable to healthy 
stomachs, is both sloppy enough for the invalid and stimulating enough 
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for the gradual convalescent from the delirium tremens of flunkeyism. 
Such a book is Moore’s Journal, which we may call in this light ‘the 
invalid’s own book.’’ There are very few pages in it which are not 
stuffed full of lords and Jadies; but these pebbles are imbedded ina 
concrete which, though not particularly wise or witty, may at least be 
said to afford more intellectual nourishment than the barren lists of the 
Catholic Directory or Hardwicke’'s Shilling Peerage. ‘Take even the tol- 
lowing: it actually affords more food for meditation than the same 
amount of type in either of the works just alluded to. 

‘May 23d, 1838. Dined at Lunsdowne House ; a grand dinner to 
the Duke of Sussex, and a very splendid thing it was in every respect. 
Company, besides the Duke of Sussex and Lady Cecilia, the Duke and 
Duchess of Cleveland, Duke and Duchess of Somerset, Lord and Lady 
Minto, Lord and Lady Breadalbane, Lord Camperdown, Lord John 
Russell, and plain Alister Moore. Sat next Lord John. The Duke of 
Sussex, on coniing in, exclaimed as usual, ‘Ah, Tommy!’ and called me 
to account for not having been to see him; but I told him I had. In 
the course of dinner, taking wine with different people, and lumping 
three or four together at a time in order to diffuse the compliment, he 
cried out on proposing wine to some at our part of the table, ‘ Lord 
Minto, Lord John, and last, not least, Tommy!’ On which Lord John 
said gravely, in an under-voice, ‘ Last and least;’ thus putting in his 
claim, as I told him, for the small modicum of superiority he has over 
me in that respect; whereat he gave one of his very agreeable and play- 
ful laughs.” 

Such was the reward of the intellect of the Irish bard—to be called 
Tommy by the sublime sapience of a royal duke. But the moral is be- 
hind: to secure this reward, and to fit himself for such society, he had 
to give up St. Peter, to go and hear Bowles preach and another par- 
son read prayers, to bring up his sons Protestants, to renounce all prac- 
tice of his relisions and to die without the sacrainents; not to mention 
the jokes, and the songs, and the conversation which he was exp-cted 
to pay for each glass ot champagne or slice of venison. But poor Moore 
was a spaniel who could not resist the whistle ofa lord; when the magic 
sound pierced his ears, he would forthwith open his heart, even though 
he let his sonl run out through the open sluice—for nothing! Even his 
intellectual gifts, and his beautiful Afelodies, cannot redeem this radical 


abuse ; he stands before us as an example—for warning, not for imita- 
tion. 


History of Richard Cromwell and the Restoration of Charles II. 
By M. Guizot. 2 vols. (London, Bentley.) ‘This history is not only 
by a French anthor, but from French sources, compiled and illustrated 
as it is from the letters of M. de Bourdeaux, the French minister to the 
Commonwealth, written to Cardinal Mazarin. The contemporary au- 
thorities and the modern historian take the same external comprehen- 
sive view; and the result is a temperate and impartial nccount of events 
which English party-spirit cannot yet allow to be tnirly represented by 
an Englishman. ‘The present volumes form the third part of M. Guizot’s 
History of the English Revolution. 


Memoirs of the Court, Aristocracy, and Diplomacy of Austria. By 
Dr. E. Vehse. ‘Translated from the German by Franz Demmler. 2 
vols, (London, Longmuns.) Dr. Velhise has compiled a long series ot 
mewoirs of the various Gerinan courts: these two volumes are extracted 
from the series, and contain what relates to Austria. The author isa 
Prussian, a rationalist, a bitter hater of Jesuits, and a strong opponent 
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of Austria; but in the main he seems to be truthful in his facts, which 
generally run completely counter to his theories. We have marked 
several extracts for quotation, which we hope shortly to have an oppor- 
tunity of printing. 


Karsand Erzeroum. By \.ieut.-Gen. Monteith. (London, Long- 
man, 1856.) We have here a short history of the intrigues and con- 
uests of Russia on the frontiers of Persia and Asiatic Turkey, from the 
Anat attempt of Peter the Great in the year 1722, on the invitation of 
the king of Persia to assist him against his rebellious subjects of Aff- 
ghanistan, down to the last war against Persia (which ended in the 
treaty of Turkoman Chie, by which Russia extended its frontier to the 
Arras, the old Araxes), and the successful campaign of Prince Pa-kie- 
witch against the Turks in 1828, which ended in the conquest of Kars, 
Erzeroum, Bayazed, and Akhbalzik, and of which the treaty of Adria- 
nople was the result. 

Gen. Monteith was an attaché of the Persian mission under Sir John 
Malcolm in 1810, which was sent by England for the purpose of coun- 
teracting the influence of, or, if possible, obtaining the expulsion of the 
French mission there, the power of Napoleon being then at its height ; 
and was an eye-witness ofall the events that took place in those regions 
up to the year 1829, when he quitted the country. 

The greater part of this volume is a military history of Prince Pas- 
kiewitch’s campaign ; and as Gen. Montcith, who was a great friend of 
the Russian marshal, accompanied him through most of it, return- 
ing with him and the whole Kussian army to Tiflis in Georgia at the 
end of it, no one could be more fitting for the task of writing it than he. 
He thus sums up his account of it: 

‘<This was one of the most fortunate and glorious campaigns in the 
whole of the Russian annals. It only lasted four months; and though 
the distance marched over did not exceed 350 miles, it was through one 
of the strongest countries in the world, defended by an army of 80,000 
men, with 200 pieces of cannon, who had at least a year to prepare their 
defence. The hussian army never mustered more than 25,000 men of 
all arms, and seldom had more than 12,000 men in action; their losses 
amounted to 4000 men,—a very small nuinber, considering the plague 
had twice broken out. One seraskier and three pashas were taken 
prisoners ; and, though little care was taken to secure prisoners ofa 
lower rank, about 5000 remained in the hands of the Russians; double 
that number must have been slain; and four fortresses, till then con- 
sidered impregnable, were captured.” 

We cannot resist giving our readers the following story; it reminds 
us of the celebrated discovery by Mr. Pickwick of the old carved stone 
near Rochester, which puzzled so many learned societies, and the in- 
scription on which some ignorant fellow deciphered as nothing more 
than “ Bill Stumps his mark.’ When Nadir Shah, the celebrated king 
of Persia, in the last century conquered Delhi in India, many Georgians 
and other inhabitants of the villages on the coast of the Black Sea ac- 
companied him, and brought home with them a quantity of coins with 
a bull’s head stamped on them,—a very common Indian type. General 
Monteith in one of these villages met a celebrated European savan en- 
gazed in collecting them, with the idea that they were Evy ptian coins of 
the time of Sesostris (the bull being the god Apis), in order to use them 
us an argument in a book he was occupied in writing to prove that that 
doubtful conqueror had established a colony in Colchis. 


Tenby ; a Seaside Holiday. By F. H. Gosse, F.L.S. (London, 
J. Van Voorst.) In Mr.Gosse two characters are to be distinguished : the 
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able naturalist and beautiful draughtsman, in which light his works are 
deserving of much praise; and the spoony sentimental religionist, who 
balderdashes every microscopical discovery with a verse of the Psalms, 
and is moved by the sight of hedgerows and cock-sparrows to thoughts 
too deep for tears. We wish that, if not for his own sake, at least for 
that of his readers, he would remember that to enjoy nature it is not 
necessary to have the soul ofa man who weeps over a periwinkle-flower. 


Travels in Persia, Georgia, and Koordistan. From the German of 
Dr. Moritz Wagner. 3 vols. (London, Hurst and Blackett.) Dr. Wag- 
ner appears to be a Protestuut, or at least he says things that the Ca- 
tholic reader would wish unsaid ; but he is an honest inan. and see:ns to 
describe conscientiously scenes and objects which very few intelligent 
Europeans have had any opportunity of seeing. We extract his testi- 
mony to the religious character of the Russian rule in the Caucasus: 

“ Capuchins of the Romish Propaganda have settled in Georgia and 
Imeritia; but they have been strictly forbidden to make proselytes even 
among the Mahometans and heathens. Some Protestant missionaries 
who were sent ont tron Basle—men of cultivated minds and the noblest 
impulses—were driven out of the country by Baron Rosen in a manner 
which attaches an eternal disgrace to the name of this governor-geueral. 
Tam acquainted with young Catholic Imeritians, who ardently wish to be 
educated as missiowvaries in the school of the Propaganda at Rome; but 
the permission of going to the capital of Catholic Christendom is always 
withheld from them. No Jew, Heathen, or Mahometan can become a 
Christian in Russia, if he do not determine to enter the Russo-Greek 
Church. In southern Russia it has happened more than once that Jews 
of education have been moved by the sublime and solemn service of the 
Catholic Church, or by the simple worship of Protestantism, often 
equally efficacious in rousing and touching the heart; whilst the com- 
fortless formalities of tlhe Greek ceremonies, and the uncultivated cha- 
racter of the Russian priests, deterred them. But they were not suf- 
fered to become either Catholics or Protestants; and as they wonld not 
accept the Russo-Greek faith, they were forced to remain Jews.” 

It is to be hoped that such a law, if it exists, may be modified by the 
Concordat which is said to be in preparation. 


The Transcaucasian Campaign of the Turkish Army under Omer 
Pasha. By Laurence Oliphant. (Blackwood and Son, Edinburgh and 
London, 1856.) In Mr. Oliphant we meet an old friend, the author of 
Minnesota and the Far West, giving in this volume a personal narrative 
of the expedition of Omer Pasha from Suchum Kaleh to the banks of 
the Skeniscal, a tributary of the Riom, the ancient Phasis. He in- 
tended to march to Kutais, the capital of Georgia, for the purpose of 
relieving Kars, or ut least of creating a diversion in favour of the gar- 
rison there ; but unfortunately the flooded state of the numerous rivers 
on his route compelled him to return without having accomplished the 
object of the expedition. Omer Pusha is a great hero in the eyes of 
Mr. Oliphant, who very much blames Marshal Pelissier and General 
Simpson for throwing cold water on the expedition in question, and 
refusing to spare the best Turkish troops fram Kumara, befure Sebas- 
topo], where they were doing nothing. He attributes the fall of Kars 
to the supineness and stupidity of the French and English authorities 
in question, and defends Omer Pasha for making a diversion in rear 
of the Russians instexd of making at once from Trebizond to Kars. 
Into this military dispute we feel ourselves unqualified to enter; though 
doubtless the allied generals inust have lad some reason for their deci- 
sion, Mr. Oliphant being a civilian, his narrative of this campaign 
will not be found too professional for general readers ; on the contrary, 
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this small volume contains a great deal ofinteresting information on the 
manners. customs, and religion of the tribes of the Transcaucasian pro- 
vinces (Ackbasia aud Mingrelia) through which the army passed, as well 
as other interesting matter. On the whole it is a very readable volume. 


History of the Ottoman Turks. By E. S. Creasy, M.A. (Richard 
Bentley.) The second and concluding volume of this history has just 
made its appearance, the first having been published in 1854. Pro- 
fessor Creasy derives his information chiefly from Von Hammer and 
Ubicini. The only thing we have to allege against the author is, that 
he is a little too partial to the Turks as against the Christians, and apo- 
logixes too much for the Servians and other schismatics in throwing 
every obstacle they could in the way of the Catholics, when tighting 
against the Mahometan power. We are, however, glad he does not 
praise the Protestant Queen Elizabeth, or the semi-Protestant Henry 
III. of France, for their infamous offers of alliance with the Sultan 
against the Catholic powers of Europe. In her appeal to the Sultan, 
the ‘‘virgin queen” styles herself ‘‘the unconquered and most puissant 
defender of the true faith against the idolaters who falsely protess the 
name of Christ;”” and she implores him to send a fleet ‘‘against that 
idolater the king of Spain, who, relying on the help of the Pope and all 
idolatrous princes, designs to crush the Queen of England, and then to 
turn his whole power to the destruction of the Sultan and make hiiself 
universal monarch ; so will God protect his own, and punish the idolaters 
of the earth by the arms of England and Turkey.” Well might Sinan 
Pasha exclaim, “that there was nothing needed to make the English 
genuine Mussulmans save a lifting of the finger and a recital of the 
Eschdad.” While England and France were thus endeavouring to 
turn the Turkish arms against Europe, the Catholic princes were doing 
all they could to save European civilisation from destruction by that 
barbarous power. The glorious defence of Malta by the Knights of St. 
John, and the victory over the Turkish fleet at Lepanto, marked the 
first turning of the scale in favour of the Christians. Thus the Otto- 
man power began to decline just as Protestantism was rising into the 
ascendant; perhaps in its turn to be superseded by Mormonism, or some 
other caricature of Christianity. We wish that Dr. Newman would 
enlarge his lectures on Turkey, so as to form a history of that empire. 
Up to this time, although capable of great improvement, Professor 
Creasy’s is the best published in the English language. 


Lake Ngami, or Exp'orations and Discoveries during Four Years’ 
Wanderings in the Wilds of South-western Africa. By Charles John 
Andersson. (Hurst and Blackett.) Mr. Andersson is a Swede, whose 
performances have at least equalled, if they have not surpassed, those of 
Jules Gérard and Gordon Cumming, A large lake, twenty-five or 
thirty miles long and ten or fifteen broad,—for it has never been totally 
explored,— having been seen in 1849 by Messrs. Uswell, Livingstone, 
and Murray, in the interior of South Africa, further north than the 
white man had as yet penetrated, Mr. Andersson was determined to 
visit it; and succeeded in his second attempt,—his first, which was made 
in company with Mr. Gallon, having failed. It is a pity that these 
pioneers of civilisation, to whom the love of sport and travel is such a 
passion, do not learn a little natural history before they leave home; 
they would then, besides amusing us, bring back the most valuable 
additions to our geographical, et nological, botanical, and zovlogical 
knowledge ; though we must say Mr. Andersson vastly surpasses his 
rival travellers in that region in this respect. ‘I'wo new antelopes, and 
an animal resembling the puma, are added to the South African fauna. 
A description of the fish of Lake N gami would be particularly valuable. 
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Mr. Andersson says there are many species In it not at all resembling 
any he ever saw before, except one like a perch, and two something like 
a barbel; and we suspect, from what he says, there is more than one 
species of ganoid fishes there, a description of which would be very 
valuable tous. The work is well and expensively got up; and there 
are many beautiful plates of the various wild animals and races of men 
met with in the route, by Mr. Wolf. Of these. races Mr. Andersson 
gives us many new and carious particulars; among them, he visited an 
old friend of ours, Nangoro, the fat king of Ovampo, whom if any of 
his subjects dares to equal in fatness, he is guilty of high treason. 
Travelling and shooting in these inhospitable wilds is attended with no 
ordinary dangers. Trodden on by elephants, ripped up by the horn of 
a rhinoceros, suffering hunger and thirst for three days without a par- 
ticle of food or drop of water, twice struck by the sun, ill with fever 
and ophthalmia,—our author has survived all these dangers tu write us a 
very interesting book. Few ofthe most ardent sportsmen woald un- 
dergo such hardships, even for the sake of knocking over nine rhino- 
ceroses (of which there are four species, all double-horned) in one day, 
besides elephants, giraffes, zebras, buffaloes, and ten or twelve sorts of 
antelopes; and among birds, besides the ostrich, many species of grouse, 
guinea-fowl, nineteen species of ducks and geese—one of the latter not 
Jarger than a teal, ten species of herons, and other wild-fowl innumer- 
able. There are two or three large rivers running into this lake, one of 
which Mr, Andersson explored for a few miles, but was compelled to 
return. The large animals swarm there like sparrows in a stubble-field 
in autumn; but we are afraid, as the natives procure firearms, they will 
be extirpated in time. No rhinoceroses or elephants are even now found 
south of the River Orange. It is difficult to quote from a work like 
this—we could hardly decide what to select; we can only say, for our- 
selves, that we prefer it to Mr. Gordon Cumming’s book, our author 
not only equalling him in his descriptions of sporting scenes, but much 
surpassing him as an ethnologist and natural historian. 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE LETTER OF R. P. S. (p. 28.) 

Since the foregoing letter was in print, I have heard that 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster has issued a commis- 
sion to three theologians to examine the doctrines contained 
in my letter of May. Ifthe notice had been given sooner, I 
should have asked you, Mr. I:ditor, to suppress the present 
letter; now, however, it 1s only left to me to declare for my- 
self and for you that we trust that we have published nothing 
contrary to the faith of the Church; that we are ready to 
submit to the censures of the authorities if we have done so. 
I have only to add, that the whole responsibility, both of writ- 
ing, and of begging you to publish my letters, rests with me 
exclusively; and that in the event of a decision adverse to me 
being made, I shall only request you to allow me to state my 
real name in your pages.—Yours very truly, R. P.S. 


Death. 


On the 21st ult., at the residonce of Mr. John Hardman, in Hunter's Lane, 
aged forty-nine, the Very Rev. John Moore, D.D., Pastor of St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Handeworth, and Canon of St. Chad's Cathedral, Bath Street. 
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5. ANSWER to Three Treatises published under 
the title of the Jesuite’s Loyalty. London, 1678. 
4to. 240 pages, scarce, 4s. 6d. 

6. AN ANSWERE made by one of our Breth- 
ren, a Secular Priest, now in prison, to a fraudu- 
lent letter of M. George Blackwell, written to Car- 
dinal Cajetan, 1596, in commendation of the 


_ Jesuits in England. By Andreas Philalcthes. 1602. 


4to. rare, 7s. 6d. 

7. ANTI-FIMBRIA, or an Answer to the Ani- 
madversions upon the last Speeches of the Five 
Jesuits executed at Tyburn 1679. By A. C. E.G. 
Permissu superiorum, 4to. scarce, 2s. 6d. 

8. ANTI-HAMAN, or an Answer to Burnet’s 
Mistery of Iniquity Unveiled, wherein is shewed 
the Conformity of the Doctrine, Worship, and 
Practice of the Roman Catholic Church with those 
of the Purest Times, Imputation of Idolatry con- 
futed, and Reasons given why Catholicks avoyde 
the Communion of the Protestant Church. By W. 
E., Student in Divinity. With leave of Superiours. 


9. A PAIR of SPECTACLES for Sir Humfrey 
Linde to see his way withall. Or an Answer to his 
Book called Via Tura, A Safe Way: wherein 
the Booke is shewed to be a Labyrinth of Error 
and the Author a Blind Guide. By I. R. Per- 
missu Superiorum. 1631. 8vo. 530 pages. Mo- 
rocco, very scarce. £1. ls. 


10. APOLOGIA Protestantum pro Romana 
Ecclesia. Per J. Brereleium, sacerdotem Anglum, 
composita, et perG. Raynerium Latine versa. Paris, 
1615. 4to. above 700 pages, Ss. 6d. 


1]. ARCHER (James, Rev.) Sermons on yva- 
rious Moral and Religious Subjects for all the 
Sundays and some of the principal Festivals of the 
Year. First edition. London, 1785. 5 vols. 
}2mo. calf, 7s. 6d. 


12, ————— Sermons on various Moral and 
Religious Subjects, for all the Sundays and some of 
principal Festivals of the Year. Dudblin, 1799. 
2 vols. 8vo. calf, 5s. 


13. ———— Sermons for all Sundays of the 
Year. (Second Series.) London, 1801. 3 vols. 
12mo. calf, 5s. Gd. 

14. ————— Sermons on Matrimonial Duties 
and other Moral and Religious Subjects. London, 
1804. 12mo. calf, scarce, 5s. 6d. 

15. ARROWSMITH and HERST. A trueand 
exact Relation of the Death of Two Catholicks 
(Father Edmund Arrowsmith and Richard Herst), 
who suffered for their Religion at Lancaster, 1628 ; 
republished with some Additions, on account of a 
wonderful Cure, wrought by the intercession of 
Father Arrowsmith, in the person of Thomas Ha- 
warden, of Appleton, Lancashire. Two Portraits. 
London, 1737. 8vo. bound, scarce, 7s. 6x1. 

16. AUGUSTIN (S.). Confessions. Translated 
from the French of Monsieur }’Abbé Grou, by 
Alexander Clinton. London, 1791. 2 vols. 12mo. 
calf, 5s. 

17. AVILA (Dr.). The Audi Filia, or a Rich 
Cabinet of Spiritual Jewels. Composed by the Rev. 
Father Avila. Translated out of Spanish. De- 
dicated to all English Catholikes. By L.T. Per- 
missu Superioram, 1620. 4to. 626 pages, very 
scarce, £1. lls. 6d. 

18, THE HOLY BIBLE faithfully translated 
into linglish out of the authentical Latin, with 
Annotations, &c., by the English College of Douay. 
Douay, 1609-10.—The New Testament translated 
faithfully into English, with Annotations, &c., by 
the English College of Rhemes. Rhemes, 1582. 
3 vols, 4to. olive morocco, gilt edges, £’6. Gs. 

19. Another copy. Bible. 1609-10.—New 
Testament, sccond cdition. Anéteerp, 1600. 3 vols. 
Ato. calf, lettered, £5. 5s. 

20. Another copy. Holy Bible only. 
1609-10. 2 vols. dark calf, lettered, £3. 10s. 

21. THE NEW TESTAMENT. First edition, 
wanting title and two pages of the index. Rhemes, 
1582. 4to. 14s. 

22. — Second edition, clean, perfect copy. 
Antwerp, 1600. £1. 8s. ; 

23. - Another copy. £). 4s. 


24. Fifth edition, first in folio. Per. 
mis. Sup. 1738. Scarce, calf, £1. le. 
25. Another copy. lates inserted, calf, 


neat, £1. 88. 
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‘26. THE NEW TESTAMENT, with Am 
tions by R.Witham. 1730. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s 


24. ———— of Our Lord and Saviour . 
Christ, newly translated out of the Latin Val 
with Annotations, by C. Nary. 1719. 
searee, 10s. 6d. 


28. BAILEY (Thomas). An End to Cai 
versic between the Romane Catholiqne and 
Protestant Religions justified. Douay, 1654. 
416 pages, 12s. 6d. 


29. 
piece, 16s. 


30. BAYLIE (Thomas). Certamen Religio 
or a Conference between his late Majesty Ch: 
King of England, and Wenry, Marquess and 
of Worcester, concerning Religion, at his Majc 
being at Raglan Castle, 1616. _London, | 
Small 8vo. scarce, 7s. Gd. 


31. Another copy, wormed, 4s. 6d. 


32. BAYLEY (Thomas). Herba Parietis, 0 
Wall Flower, as it grew out of the Stone Cha 
belonging to the Metropolitan Prison of Lor 
called Newgate, being a History which is p 
true, partly romantick, morally divine : wher 
Marriage between Reality and Fancy is solem 
by Divinity. London, 1650. Small folio, wit 
the frontispicce, 7s. 6d. 


33. BAKER (P., O.S.F.). Holy Altar 
Sacrifice explained, in some familiar Dialogu 
the Mass, and what may appertain to it. Lo 
12mo. calf, 3s. 6d. 


34. BARKUEL (L’Abbé). Ilistoire du ( 
pendant la Révolution Francoise. Ouvrage dé 
la Nation Angloise. London, 1793.  8vo. 
scarce, 9s. . 


35. BEDE (Venerable). Historie of the C) 
of England. Translated into English by Tb 
Stapleton, D.D. S?.Omer’s, 1622. 8vo. searce 


36. BERINGTON (Rev. Joseph). Memo 
Gregorio Panzani; giving an Account o 
Agency in England, in the years 1634, 1635, 
Translated from the Italian Original, and now 
published. ‘To which are added an Introd 
and a Supplement, exhibiting the State « 
English Catholic Church and the Condu 
Parties before and after that period to the pr 
time. Birmingham, 1793. vo. scarce, L1 


37. BISHOP (William, Bishop of Chalce 
Copies of Certaine Discourses which were ext 
from divers as their friends desired them, or 
ndversarics drive them, to purge themselves o 
most grievous criines of schism, sedition, rebe 
faction, and such like, most unjustly laid a: 
them for not subscribing to the late author 
the first sending thereof into England, &c. A 
1601. 4to. £1. 8s. 

38. —————. A Reformation of a Call 
Deformed ; by M. W. Perkins ; whercin the. 
Controversies in Religion are methodically 
learnedly handled ; made by D. B. P. The fi 
part. I601. dto. 18s. 

39. ———— A Reproofe of M. Doct. Ab 
Defence of the Catholike Deformed by Pei 
1608, ito. 18s, 


Another copy, with engraved Fro 
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BISHOP (William, Bishop of Chaleedon), 
/* Perkins’ Reformed Catholique, together 
faister Robert Abbot’s Defence thereof, 
refuted, and the same Refutation newly 
dand angmented by William Bishop, Doc- 
Sorbonne, and late Bishop of Chalcedon. 
0 pages. Douay, 1625. Calf antique, very 
(stained), £2. 2s. 

BLACKWELL (the Archpriest). Examina- 
icn ample faicte a Lambeth, Depoinct en 
selon le mandement de sa Majesté, de M. 
Blackwell, Archi-preste d’Angliterre, sur 
ion d’une ecertaine siennce reponce faicte au 
de l'Estat, & une lettre dn Cardinal Bel- 
n’agueres & luy envoyeée, le blasmant d’avoir 
le Serment de fidelité. Iinsemble la lettre 
rdinal et la dicte responce d icelle de M. 
‘ell, pareillement la lettre de M. Blackwell 
itholiqnes Romains d’Angleterre. Amster- 
609. Svo. scarce, 18s. 

BLYTH (Rey. Francis). Sermons for every 
rin the Year. London, 1742. 4 vols. 
38. 

BONAVENTURE (Saint). Life of our 
nd Saviour Jesus Christ ; written in Latin in 
rteenth century, and translated into English 


*. Edward Yates. London, 1773. 8vo. 
dy. Od. 
BOSSUET (Bishop of Meaux). Treatisc 


nmunion under both Species. Paris, 1685. 


scarce, 3s. 6d. 


—— (James Benign). History of the 
ons of the Protestant Churches. Dudln, 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
BRERELY (John). The Apologie of the 
ie Church, divided into three several Tractes, 
if the first concerneth the Antiquitie and Con- 
ce of the Catholike Roman Religion ever 
the Apostles time ;—the second, that the 
tantes Religion was not so much as in being 
efore Luther’s first appearing ;—the ¢hirde, 
atholics are no Jess loyall to their Soveraigne 
’rotestantes ; all af which are proved by 
nies of the learned Protestants themselves. 
hn Brerely, Priest. Permissu Superiorum. 
fto. scarce, £1. 11s. 6d. 


This writer’s real name was James Anderton, of 
-» 1n Lancashire. 


BRITANNIA SANCTA: or, The Lives of 
ost Celebrated British, English, Scotch, and 
aints, who have flourished in these Islands from 
liest Times of Christianity down to the Change 
igion in the Sixteenth Century. By Bishop 
ner. London, 1745. In 2 vols. quarto, 
‘Opy, scarce, LI. 11s. 6d, 
Another Copy. Large paper, fine 
2 vols. royal 4to. £1. 16s. 
BRITTAIN (Rev. Lewis). Principles of the 
tan Religion and Catholic Faith Investigated. 
12mo. half bound, neat. 2s, 6v7. 
BROUGUTON (Richard). The Ecclesias- 
listorie of Great Britaine, deduced by Ages 
ituries trom the Nativitie of our Saviour unto 
ippy Conversion of the Saxons. The first 
containing the 100 first years (all ever pub- 


)» Douay, 1633. Folio, vellum, scarce, 
ls. 6d. 


51. BROUGHTON (Richard). <A true Me- 
morial of the Ancient, most Holy, and Religious 
State of Great Britain : flourishing with Apostles, 
Monasteries, Religious Rules and Orders, in great 
number in the time of the Britons and Primitive 
Church of the Saxons. Published by G. S. Per- 
missu Superiorum. 1650. 8vo. 18s. 


51* Another Copy, smaller, 15s. 


92. BURNE (Nicol). The Disputation con- 
cerning the Controversit Ileaddis of Religion, hald 
in the Realme of Scotland, the Zeir of God One 
Thousand Fyve Hundreth Fourscoir Zeiris, betwix 
the pretendit Ministeris of the Deformed Kick in 
Scotland and Nicol Burne, Professor of Philosophie 
in S. Leonardis College, in the Citie of Sanctand- 
rois, brocht up from his tender age in the perversit 
Sect of the Calvanistis, and nou, be ane special 
grace of God, ane Member of the Halie and Catholik 
Kirk. Dedicat to his Soverane King James the 
Saxt. Imprinted at Parise, 1581. 8vo. morocco, 
very rare, £1. 8s. 


53. BUTLER (Rev. Alban). Lives of the 
Fathers, Martyrs, and other Principal Saints ; com- 
piled from Original Monuments,and other Authentick 
Records. I lustrated with the Remarks of judicious 
Modern Criticks and” Historians. London, 1756. 
Original edition, 6 vols. 8vo. bound in 4, £1. 4s. 


54. ————— Complete Works, containing :— 
Lives of the Saints, 12 vols. illustrated with above 
fifty plates. Kdinburgh, 1798.—The Moveable 
Feasts and Fasts. l vol. London, 1774.—Medi- 
tations and Discourses. 3vols. London, 1791.— 
Travels in France, Italy, &c. , } vol. Edinburgh, 
1803.—Life of Sir ‘lobie Matthews. London, 
1795.—Account of the Life and Writings of Alban 
Butler. By Charles Butler. 1 vol. Edinburgh, 
1800.—Continuation of the Lives of the Saints. 


By Charles Butler. 1 vol. 1823.—The whole in 
19 vols. Svo. half-bound, russia, a fine set, 
£6. 16s. 6d. 

55. ———— (Charles). Book of the Roman 


Catholic Church, in a series of Letters addressed to 
Robert Southey, Esq. on his ‘‘ Book of the Charch.’’ 
London, 1825. 8vo. half-bound, scarce, 7s. 6d. 


56. ————— Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in a series of Letters addressed to Robert 
Southey, Esq. L.L.D. on ‘His Book of the 
Church.’’ 1825, Vindication of ‘The Book 
of the Roman Catholic Church,’’ against the Rev. 
George Townsend’s ‘‘ Accusations of History 
against the Church of Rome.’? London, 1825. 
2 vols. 8vo. scarce, 12s. 


57. CANES (J. Vincent). Fiat Lux: or, a 
Gencrale Conduct to a right Understanding in the 
Broils about Religion in England, betwixt Papist 
and Protestant, Presbyterian and Independent. 
1661. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

58. ——_—— The Reclaimed Papist: or, the 
Process of a Papist Knight reformed by a Pro- 
testant Lady, with the assistance of a Presbyterian 
Minister and his Wife. 1665. .8vo. scarce, 4s. 6d. 

59, ————— Amsterdam: Toleration or No 
Toleration ; in a Discourse between Counformists, 
Nonconformists, VPapists, Anabaptists, Quakers, 
&ec. about the extent of a Christian Indulgence to 
all Dissenters. Landan. 1663. Svo. 3s. 6d. 


60. CANES (J. Vincent). Stillingflecton : or, 
an Account given to a Catholic Friend of Dr. Stil- 
lingflect’s late Book against the Roman Church. 
Biuges, 1672. 8vo. scarce, 4s. Gd. 

61. CANISIUS (Peter). A Summe of Christian 
Doctrine ; composed in Latin by Father Petrus 
Canisins, of the Society of Jesus. Wih an Ap- 
pendix of the Fall of Man, and Justification, Trans- 
jated into English at St. Omers, for Jolin Heigham, 
with permission of Superiors. 1622, 8vo. 476 
pages, very scarce, 12s. 

62. CARIER (B). 
written divers years since, by Doctor Caricr, con- 
taining the Motives of his Conversion to Catholike 
Religion. First priuted at Liege, 1613. Now 
reprinted at Paris with Marginal Notes, and a pre- 
vious Discourse on Reformation in’ matters of 
Religion, by N. Strange. Paris, 1648. With a 
list of some late Converts. 1649, 12mo. 914 pages, 
‘very scarce (part of last leaf torn away), 5s. 6d. 

63, CARRE (Thoias). Occasional Discourses. 


A Missive to King James ; 


2. Of Purgatoric. 3. Of the Pope’s Supremacie. 
4. Of the Succession of the Church. Had with 
Doctor Cosens. By Thomas Carre, Confessor of 
the English Nunnerie at Paris; as also an Answer 
to a Libel written by the said Doctor Cosens against 
the Great Council of Lateran, by Thomas Vane, 
D.D. Paris, 1646. Svo. very rare, 12s. 6d. 

64. CARY (Edward). The Catechist Catechiz'd, 
or Loyalty Asserted, in vindication of the Oath of 
Allegiance against a new Catechism set forth by a 
Father of the Society of Jesus. To whieh is an- 
nexed a Decree made by the Fathers of the said 
Society aguinst the snid Oath, with Animadversions 
upon it. 1681. 8vo. scarce, 5s. Od. 

65. CASTLEMAINE (Earl of). The Catholic 
Apology, with ao Reply to the Answer, together 
with a clear Refutation of the seasonable Dis- 
course, its reasonable Defence, and Dr. Du Moulin’s 
Answer to Philanax; as also Dr. Stillingflect’s last 
Gunpowder Treason Sermon, his Attaque abont the 
Treaty of Munster, and all matter of fact charg’d on 
the English Catholiques by their Enemies.” ‘The 
1674. 


third edition, much augmented. Lozdon, 


Svo. bound, scarce, ) 2s. 


66. A Reply to the Answer of the 
Catholique Apology, or a cleere Vindication of the 
Catholiques of Mugland from all matter of fact 
charg’d against them by their Enemies.  Sondon, 
1668, 8vo. bound, scarce, 8s. 6d. 

67. Munitesto (relating to Oates’s 
Plot). Printed 1621.  8vo. rare, 12s. 

68 The Compendium: or, a Short 


View of the lute Tryals in relation to the present 
Plot against His Majesty and Government. London, 
1679, 4dto. scarce (unpublished, and printed for 
private distribution), 15s. 

69. CATECHISTICAL Discourses, in which — 
First, Au easy and efticacious way is proposed for 
instruction of the ignoraut bya Brief Sum of the 
Christian Doctrine here delivered and declared ; 
Secondly, ‘he Verity of the Roman Catholic 


Faith is demonstrated by induction from all other | 


Religions that are in the World; Thirdly, ‘The 
Methode of the Roman Cateehisme which the 
Council of ‘rent caused to he made, Me. By ALK. | 
Dedicate? to Nenrictta Maria of England. Paris, | 
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1, Of Worship and Prayer to Angcls and Saints. 
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10. CATHOLIKE Confutation of Mr. 
Rider’s Clayme ot Antiquitie, and a Caliniag 
tort against bis Caveat; in whieh is demoust 
that al Antiquitie for al poiutes of Religion in 
troversie is repugnant to Protestancie, &e, 
Henry Fitzimon, of Dublin, of the Societ 
Jesus, Priest. Jtuen, 1608 ito. 570 pages 
searce, “1. lis. Gd. 

71. CATHOLICK SERMONS, select c 
tion of, preached before King James IT. ! 
Queen Consort, Se. by the Rev. Fathers Be 
Ellis, Giffard, Godden, Scarisbrike, &c. Xe. 
don, W7ZA1. 2 vols. 8vo. Its. 

72. CAUSSIN (Nicholas, S. J.). The 
Court, translated by Sir 'T. Hanmer, Bart. ] 
1631. First edition, 2 vols. 4to. (vol. 1, wi 
title), scarce, 12s. 

The Holy Court, transhited | 
1634. Second edition, 


70. 
T. Hanmer, Bart. 
folio, half-bound, 6s. 

74. Another edition, enlarged. 
1650. Folio, half-bonnd, calf, 12s. 

7. The Holy Court, in five } 
translated into English by Sir Thomas lla 


Lo 


and others. Juddin, 1816. 5 vols. 4to. 
bound, £1. 5s. 
76, CEREMONTALE Episcoporum. 


1729. Ato. fine edition, with plates, Is. 

77. CERTAMEN Triplex a Tribus Societ: 
Jesu Provincia Anglicana Sacerdotibus R.R 
Th. Holland, R. Corby, Hf. Mors; intra proy 
triennium pro avita fide, religionc, saverdotio 
tra Veritatis, Pietatis, Icelesisque hostes, s: 
tum fortiter, decertatum constanter, cont 
feliciter Londini ia Anglia. By Ambrose ( 
Antwerp, 1645. Small 8vo. containing thie 
fine engraved portraits, very rare, £2. 2s. 

68. CIIAMPNEY (Anthony). <A Trea 
the Vocation of Bishops and other Eeclesi 
Ministers; proving the Ministers of the pre 
Reformed Churches in generall to have no ¢ 
against Monsieur Dn Plessis and Mr. D 
Field, aud in particular the pretended Bist 
England, to be no truce Bishops, against Mr. } 
Douay, 1016. Sto. ealf, £1. lds. 6. 

7%. An Answere to a Letter 
Jesuited Gentlemen, by his Cosin, Maister 
conceruing the Appeale; State, Jesuits. 
4to, rare, 8s, Od. 

80. CHIRISTIAN’S Guide to Heaven 
Manual of Catholic Picty; and republisl 
the Catholic Soldiers in India, by the Rev. A 
Foote, hy permission of the Right Rev. At 
Pezzoni. Agra, 1834. 12mo. calf, 4s. Gd. 

$1, CLIFFORD (W.) Little Manual 
Poor Man’s Daily Devotion, collected out of 
pious and approved authors,  Londox, 
12mo. bound, 4s. Od, 

82, COLLECTANEA Anglo Minoritice 
Collection of the Antiquities of the English 
ciscans, or Friers Minors, commonly calle: 
Friers, with an Appendix concerning the ] 
Nuns of the order of Saint Clare, Comypil 
collected by A. P. Loudon, 1726. Ato. 
plates, scarce, £1. 8s. 

33. Another copy, but without plate ‘ 


{ 
CONSTABLE (John). A Specimen of 
diments candidly proposed; to the compiler 
' serk which he calls, The Church Iistory of 
nd from the year 1500 to 1688, by Clero- 

; Alethes. London, 1741.  12mo. very 

l2s. 

This work is an attack upon Dodd, the writcr of 
‘church History.”’ 

——_—— Remarks upon F. Le 
s Book in defence of the , English Ordi- 
1s, wherein all his arguments are answered, 
che Luvalidity of the English ordinations is 
considered and fully proved. By Clerophilus 
es. Without place or date. 

CRASHAW (William). 
Catholicks, or a Handfull, or rather a I[cart- 
f Holy Meditations and Prayers, 1616. The 
ilaint or Dialogue betwixt the Soule and the 
: of a Damned Man; from a vision of S, 
ird, by William Crashaw. London, 1622. 
i. in 1, calf, scarce, £1. 4s. 

CRESSY (Uugh Paulin). Romau Catholic 
riues no Novelties; or an Answer to Dr. 
e’s Court Sermon, miscalled The Primitive 
of Reformation. 1663. 8vo. searce, 4s. 6d. 

. CROSS (John). The Cynosura, or a Saving 
that leads to Eternity, discovered amidst the 
tial Orbs of David’s Psalms, by way of para- 
‘e upon the Miserere. London, 1670. Folio, 
a 

. DAILY Exercise and Devotions for the 
ig Ladies and Pensioners at the Monastery of 
uglish Canonesses Regular of the Moly Order ° 
. Augustin, at Bruges. Doway, 1748. 12mo. 
dy 


Another copy, printed at Bruges, 
12mo. 4s. Gl. 
» DARRELL (William). The Case Reviewed, 
1 Answer to the Case stated by Mr. Leslie; in 
h is clearly shewed that he has stated the 
ig between the Church of Romeand the Church 
ugland. London, 1717. 12mo. scarce, 6s. 6d. 
» DAVENPORT (Francis). Religio Philo- 
i Peripati discutienda ; In qua offertur Epitome 
essus Historia celeberrimi miraculi, 4 Christo 
trimi patrati, in restitutione Tibiw abscissie et 
Ite, Aristotcle in suis principiis examinati. 
ore Rev. 2. F. Davenporto, vulgd, Franciscus 
3. Clara, Sacra Theol. Doctore, Alm Pro- 
ia Angle, Fratrum Minorum iterato Ministro 
‘inciali, ac Serenissime Magu Britannic 
in Catharins Theologo. Duaci, 1662. 8vo. 
ve, 8s. Od. 
3. DECLARATION of the Principall Pointes 
Christian Doctrine, gathered out of diverse 
‘chismes, and set forth .by the English Priests 
ling in Tournay College. Dedicated to Car- 
‘Mazarin. Cramoisy, Paris, 1617. Small 
very scarce, 18s, 
t. DETECTION of the Dangerous Tendency, 
\ for Christianity and Protestancy, of a Sermon, 
to be preached before an Assembly of Divines, 
x, C. D. D. on the Spirit of the Gospel, by a 
aber of the Aletheian Club. London, printed 
the Aletheian Club, by Coghlan, Duke Strect, 
1. 8vo. 180 pages (privately), scarce, 3s. 


. j . Qe 2 
Svo. scarce, 98. | ging, calf, rare, 2s. 6d. 


A Manual for | 
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Stratturd, alias Lechmere). Douay, 1640. 


95. DEVOTIONS in the Ancient Way of 


| Offices, with Psalms, ymns and Prayers for every 


day in the Week and every Holiday in the Year. 
Rouen, 1084. Third edition, 12mo. roan, 596 pages, 
scarce, 9s. Gd. 


96. DEVOUT Client of Mary instructed in the 


| Motives and Means how to honour and serve her 


Cou- 


in the best manner. ‘lranslated from the Italian of 
Father Paul Segneri, by N.N. Permissu Supe- 
riorum. 1724. 12mo. scarce, 8s. 6d. 


97. DIGITUS DEI, or God appearing in his 
wondertul Works for the conuiction of Nullifidians. 


93. DISPUTATION of the Church, wherein 
the, Old Religion is Maintained. By E. 8S. F. 
Douay, 1610. 8vo. 103 pages, 6s. 


99. —-—~—— of the Church, whercin the Ol 
Religion is maintained. By E. 8. F. (dmund 
Svo. 
2 vols. in 1, above 1300 pages, very scarce, 14s. 
(2 copies.) ; 


190. DODD (Rev. Charles). The Church 
Ilistory of HMughind from 1500 to 1688, chicfly 
with regard to Catholics. Brussells, 1737. Scarce, 
fine copy, £7. 17s. Gd. 


101. Apology for the Church History 
of England, being a reply to a quarrelsome libel, 
entitled A Specimen of Amendments, by Clero- 
philus Alethes (Constable). 1742. 8vo. scarce, 
L1. 1s. 


102, DREXELIUS. Considerations upon Eter- 
hity, translated by Ralph Winterton, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. London, 1716. 
24mo. calf, 2s. 6d. 


103. ELLIS (Rev. Father P. Benedictine). Six 
Sermons preached before their Majcstics (James 
II. and Consort). The first at Windsor, the 
remaining five at St. James’s, in 1685-6. London, 
1686. The original editions, in 1 vol. 4to. halt- 
hound, scarce, 12s. 


104. EVIDENCE taken before the Select Com- 
mittees of the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
appointed in the Sessions of 1824, und 1825 to 
Inquire into the State of Ireland. London, 1820. 
Svo. half-bound, 3s. 6d. 


105. FISILER (John, Bishop of Winchester). 
The Funeral Sermon of Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond and Derby, Mother to King Henry 
VII. reprinted, with a Preface containing some 
account of her Charitics and Foundations, «c. 
London, 1708. 8vo. scarce, 5s. Od. 


106. A Treatise concerning the Fruit- 
ful Sayings of David, the King and Prophet, in the 
Seven Penitential Psalms. By the Rt. Rev. Father 
in God John Fisher, D.D. and Bishop of Rochester. 
Reprint, 1714. 12mo. scarce, 6s. Ged. 


107. FISILER (John, alias Piercy). A Reply 
made unto Anthony Wotton and John White, 
Ministers, wherein it is shewed that they bave not 
sufficiently answered the Treatise of Faith. By 
A.D, 1612, 4to. 328 pages, scarce, 188. 
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108. FITZHERBERT (Thomas, Catholique 
Priest). A Treatise concerning Policy and Reli- 
gion, whercin the infirmitic of humane wit is amply 
declared, and the necessity, fruit, and dignitie of 
Christian Religion in Commonwealth is evidently 
showed ; with the absurdity of false religions, many 
Controversies in Religion discussed ; finally proving 
that the Catholique Roman Religion only doth 
make a happy Commonwealth. Douay, 1606-10. 
2 vols to. first edition, scarce, £2. 2s. 


109. Another copy, second edition. Douay, 
1615. 2 vols in 1, 4to. calf, £1. 10s. 
110. Another copy, part the first only, 


third edition. London, 1652. 4dto. 10s. 6d. 


111. FITZ SIMON (Henry, Soc. Jesu). The 
Justification and Exposition of the Divine Sacrifice 
of the Masse, and of al rites and ccremonies 
thereto belonging, divided into two books. In the 
first booke, controversies and difficulties, and devo- 
tion belonging to the Masse, are discussed in 
general. In the seconde, tbe first Masse in the 
Missal is justified arid expounded, for al and everie 
parcel thereof, by Henry Fitz Simon, Dublinian, of 
the Societic of Jesus. Permissu. Superiorum. 
1611. 4to. rare, £1. 11s. 6d. 


112. FLETCHER (Rev. John, D.D.). Tran- 
substantiation, &c. A Letter to the Right Hon. 
Lord — , in Reply to certain Inquiries. Lon- 
don, 1836. 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. 


113. 
with Miscellaneous Sermons. 
1 vol. 8vo. half-bound, 3%. 6d. 


114. FLEURY (M.). History, Choice, and 
Method of Studies. London, 1695. 8vo. bound, 2s. 

115. FLORUS <Anglo-Bavaricus, seu Ilistoria 
Fundationis Collegii Anglorum Soc. Jesu Leodii 
sub Maximiliano et Maria Bavaria Wucibus ad 
he tempora gesta sunt complectens, et in nupera 
procella contra Catholicos ac privsertim Patres 
Societatis Jesu in Anglia a Tito Oate excitata. 
paucis exponens. Leodii, 1685. 4to. vellum,-fine 
copy, 16s. 

115*. Another copy, cut close, 12s. 

116. FLOYD (John, S.J.). Apologize sancte 
sedis Apostolicee quoad modum procedendi circa 
Regimen Catholicorum Anglis tempore persecu- 
tionis ; cum defensione Religiosi Status. Authore 
Danicle a Jesu, sacriwe Theologiw Lectore; ex An- 
glico in Latinum fideliter conversa, cum epistola 
dedicatoria ad Episcopos Galli, cditio altera 
emendatior. Axndomaropoli, 1631. 12mo. scarce, 
78. Gd. 

117. FRANCIS (Bernard 3B.). 
Duty. 1684. to. scarce, 9s. Gd. 


118. FRANCIS of Sales (St.) 


A Letter on Transubstantiation, 
ELendon, 1836. 


The Christian 


Dedicated to Mra. 
24mo, rare, Gs. 6d. 


Anu Roper. Paris, 


119. Another edition: with Life of St. 
Francs. London, 1686. )}2mno. de. 62. ° 
120. Treatixe of the Love of God. 


Translated into English by Miles Car, l’ricst of the 
English College of Douay. Douay, 1630. 8vo. 
scarce, 18¢. 


Introduction to | 
a Devout Life. Translated into English by [. Y. | 
1637. | 


12). FUGA Seculi; or the Holy Hatred ot 
World. Conteyning the Lives of seventeen 
Confessours of Christ, selected out of su 
Authors. Written in Italian, by Father J. 1} 
Maffeus, of tho Socicty of Jesus, and trans 
into English by IT. H. Printed at Paris. 
scarce, £1. Ss. 


122. WAMILTON (John). Of the Lord's 
per. Dedicated to Mary, Queen of Scots.—Cc 
Orthodox and Catholik Conclusions, with 
Probations proposed, by John Hamilton, Rege 
the Royal College of Navarre in Paris, to 
Ministers in the Deformit Kirk in Scotland. 1 
cated to K. James VI. Paris, 1581. 2 wor 
1 vol. morocco, extremely rare (first title waut 
£1. 4s. 

123. A Facile Treatise, contah 
first, ane infallible Rule to discerne Trew 
Fals Religion; next, a Declaration of the Na 
Number, Vertuc, and Effects of the Sacranx 
together with certaine Prayers of Devotion. De 
to his Soverain King James the Saxt, by M: 
John Hamilton, Doctor in Theologic. 
1600. 18mo. extremely rare, £1. 118. Gil. 


124. HARDING (Thomas). A Rejoindret 
Jewel’s Replie against the Sacrifice of the Masse 
all that his Replie conteineth against the Saer 
is clearly confuted and disproved. Jovan, | 
Ato. calf antique, very scarce, £1. Ils. 6d. 


125. HARPSFELDI (Nic.) Historia Ang] 
Iecclesiastica ; adjecta Narratio de Divortio Hk 
VIII. scripta ab Edmundo Campiano; stud 

“opere R. Gibboni, Angli Soc. Jesu. Duaci, | 
Folio, fine copy, scarce, £1. 16s. 

126. HEATH (Henry). Soliloquics, or 
Documents of Christian Perfection of the vene 
and famous Father Paul, of St. Magdalen, fort 
Guardian of the English College of St. Bonaven 
of the Seraphick order of the Fryars Mino 
Doway, crowned with martyrdom at London, 
11, 1613, faithfully translated out of the sixth 
last Latine edition, at Doway, in the year J 
Permissu Superiorum. 24mo. (with portrait. 
preface containing the Lite of the Author), 
rare, £’1. 8s. 

127. HENRY VIII. Assertio Septem & 
mentorum, or an Assertion of the Seven S: 
ments against Martin Luther,  Translater 
Thomas Ward. Jondon, 1687. First edi 
4to. scarce, 6s. 6d. 

128, IIERESY. The unceasing of Heresi 
the Anatomie of Protestancie, written and com 
by M.C. Ano, 1623. 12mo. rare (with : 
graph of Thomns Hearne, the Antiquary), 10s. 

129. HESKYNS (Thomas). The Parlia. 
of Chryste aveuching and declaring the en 
and receaved trneth of the presence of his | 
and bloode in the blessed Sacrament, and of « 
articles concerning the same, impugned in a wi 
Sermon hy M. Juel; collected and set fort 
Thomas Heskyns, Doctour of Dyvinitic; wh 
the reader shall fynde all the Scripturs comm 
nlleaged out of the Newe Tcstamente touchin 
J}, Sacrament, and some of the Olde Testam: 
plainlie aud truly cxpoundcd by 1 nombre of 
learned Fathers and Doctours. Anlwerpe, 1 
Folio, very scarce, £1, 168. 
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A ERA 


HEYLIN (Peter). 
of the Church of England. 
round, 1 fs. 


| 
|. 
| 


Ilistory of the Refor- 
London, 1674. 


History of the Life of Arch- 
London, 1668. Folio, 10s. 6d. 


‘ History of the Reformation of 
hurch of England, 167-4. History of the 
£f Archbishop Laud, 1668. Llistory of the 
rterians, from 1536 to 1617, 1670. 3 vols. 
balf-bound, calf, neat, uniform, with blank 
at end of cach vol, for notes and references 
irable set), £2. 2s. 
. WEYGHAM (John). Via Vere Tuta, or 
‘ruly Safe Way. Discovering the Danger, 
eduess, and Unccrtaintie of M. John Preston 
ir Hlamfeey Lindes Unsafe Way. S¢. Omers, 
Svo. calf lettered, rare, £1 1s. 
. HISTORICAL Narrative of the Horrid 
ind Conspiracy of Titus Oates, with several 
Hanecous Letters and Tracts. London, 1816. 
ec vol. 8yo. half-bound,4s. 6d. 


1, IFISTORIA del Glorioso Martirio di sedici 
doti Martirizati in Inghilterra per la confes- 
et defesa della fede Catolica, l’anno 
$2-83, tradotta di lingua Inglese in Italiana 
o del Collegio Inglese di Roma. $’¢ aggionto 
rtirio di due altri Sacerdoti, et uno sccolare 
<i; martirizati anno 1577-78. Dfilan, 1584. 
care, lds. 
>» HISTORY of the Church of Japan, tran- 
‘ from the French of Tillemont, by N. N. 
on, 1705. 2 vols. 4to. scarce, 14s, 


7, HOLDEN (Henry). The Analysis of 
Faith : or, Two Treatises of the Resolution of 
tian Belief, with an Appendix of Schism, 
mn by Dr. Holden, of Paris. Translated to 
ish by W. G. Paris, 1658. 508 pages 4to. 
>, 12s. Od. 


3. HOLY PICTURES of the Mystical 
‘es ot the Most Holy Sacrifice and Sacrament 
¢ Eucharist, set forth in French by Lewis 
ome, of the Society of Jesus, and translated 
English by C. A, With License, 1619. 326 
+ 4to. calf antique, rare, 18s. 
9. HOSIUS (Stanislaus, Bp. of Wormes). 
iost excellent Treatise of the begynnyng of 
syes in oure tyme, compyled by Stanislaus 
us, Byshop of Wormes, translated by Richard 
klock, M.A. and intituted by him ‘ The 
‘het of Heresies.’’ Imprinted at Antwerp, by 
Diest, 1565. Green morocco, rare, £2. 10s. 
0. HOWARD (William). Oath of Allegiance. 
terne of Christian loyalty; whereby any prudent 
may clearly perceive in what manner the 
Oath of Allegiance, and every clause thercof, 
in a true and Catholike sense, without danger of 
iry, be taken by Roman Catholikes; and all 
shief objections, which are usually made against 
said Oath, either in particular or in generall, 
according to the grounds of Catholic Religion 
easily answered. By William Howard, an 
- Catholike. London, 1634. 4to. rare, 
Ia, 
il. ILUBY (Vincent, S.J.). Scries of Medita- 
s on Divine Love, or a Spiritual Retreat of ten 
son the Love of God, Cork, 1819. 12mo. 3s. 


Laud, 


« 


142. HUNT (John). An Humble Appeal to the 
King’s most excellent Majestie, wherein is proued 
that our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christe was the 
Author of the Catholikey Roman Faith, which Pro- 
testants call Papistrie; written by John Hunt, a 
Roman Catholike, in defence of his religion against 
the calunmniations and persecutions of Protestant 
Ministers. 4to. sewed, rare, 6s. 6d. 


143. INSTRUCTIONS for the Jubilee, anno 
1751, with Meditations, &c. Priited 1759. 
12mo, 2s. 


144. JENKS (Silvester). Three Sermons upon 
the Sacrament, in which Transubstantiation is 
impartially considered as to Reason, Scripture, and 
Tradition, with a Sermon on the Feast ‘of St. 
George, 1688 ; and a Letter concerning the Council 
of Trent, Sept. 1688. By N. N. Preacher in 
Ordinary to their Majesties. London, 1688. 264 
pages 12mo, scarce, 5s. 6d. Ve BO ° 


145. ——_———_ Letter concerning the’ Council 
of Trent, 1688. 12mo. 2s.'6d. " 


ays Powe 
146. The Whole Duty of a Christian 
in Three Parts, the whole being.a faithful abstract of 
the Trent Catcchism, with some additions to it. 


1706. 12mo. scarce, bs. 6d. ; 


{, yt 
147. JOHNSON (William). | Novelty Represt, 
in a Reply to Mr. Baxter’s Answer to William 
Johnson, wherein the,(icumenical powcr of the 
four first General Councils is vindicated, the 
authority of Bishops asserted, .the Compleat 
Ilierarchy of Church Government established, his 
novel succession evacuated, and professed Ilereticks 
demonstrated to be no true parts of the Visible 
Church of Christ. Paris, 1661. 590 pages 8vo. 

scarce, 12s. ue Of ‘ 


148. KELLISON (Mathew). A Survey of the 
New Religion; detecting many Gross Absurdities 
which it implieth. Douay, 1603. In eight books, 
8vo. scarce, 7s. 6d. 


149. ———— A'Survey of the New Religion ; 
detecting many Gross Absurdities which it implieth. 
Newly augmented by the Author. Douay, 1605. 
468 pages, 4to. scarce, 125. ~ nt 

150. —_——— A' Reply to Sotcliffe’s, Answer to 
the Survey of the Newe Religion. Rhemes, 1608. 
8vo. scarce, lds. 2 


151. KEMPIS (Thomas of). The Following of 
Christ, translated by M. C. (Thomas, Carre), Con- 
fessor to the English Nuns at Paris. Paris, 1641. 
12mo. scarce, 6s. " pa 


152. ————— Of the Imitation of Christ—and 
Of the Sole talke of the Soule; newly translated 
by Thomas Rogers. London, 1616-17. 2 vols. 
2imo. calf gilt, scarce, 14s. 6 4. 


153. KEYNES (J.).° A Rational, compendious 
way to convince without any dispute, ‘all persons 
whatsoever dissenting ‘from the’ True Religion. 
1674. 8mo. calf, 3s. a ope ee 

154. Dr. Stillingfleet still against 
Stillingflect, or the Examination of Dr. Stilling- 
fleet against Dr. Stillingfleet, Examined by J. W. 
1675. Small 8vo. scarce, 5s. 


I “as ! 


yes 
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155. KNOTT (dward). Mercy and Truth, or 
Charity maintayned by Catholiques, by way of Reply 
upon an Answere Jately framed by 0. Potter to a 
Treatise which had formerly proved, that Charity 


was mistaken by Protestants: with the want whereof | 


Catholiques are unjustly charged for affirming that 
Protestancy unrepented destroys salvation. Permis. 
Super. 1634. 2 parts in 1 vol. 4to. scarce, £1. 1s. 

156. LECHMERE (Edward Stratford). The 
Conference mentioned by Doctour Featly, iu the 
end of his Sacrilege, with some Notes, added upon 
occasion of the Minister’s Relation, by S. E. 
Dorray, 1632. 18imo. calf, rare, 8s. 6d. 


197. LEGACIE Ictt to Protestants, containing 
Fighteen Controversies, viz.—Of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,—The Church,—Tie Bishop of Rome,—Of 
Traditions, &c. &c.: published by T. B. Doway, 
1654. Small 8vo. calf, rare, 18s. 


158. LESSIUS (L.). A Consultation what Faith 
and Religion is best to be imbraced. Written in 
Latin, by the R. Father Leonard Lessius, Profes- 
sour in Divinity, of the Society of Jesus, and traus- 
lated into English by W. J. Permissu Superiorum. 
1618. l2moy. 48. Od. 


159. LEWIS (of Granada). Memoriall of a 
Christian Life, translated by Richard Hopkins. 
Rouen, 1530. First edition, plates, 8vo. calf, 


neat, 18s. 

160. The same, second edition. Ronen, 
1599. 8vo. 12s. 

161. —— The same, third edition. Dowway, 
1612. With plates, wanting title, Sy. ' 


162. Prayer and Meditation ; wherein 
are contained fuusteen Devoute Meditations for the 
seven Daies of the Weeke, aud for the Morninges 
and Evenings, and in them is treyted of the consi- 
deration of the Principall holie Mysteries of our 
Faithe, written first in the Spanishe tongue. By 
the famous religious Father Lewis of Granada, 
Proviuciall of the holie Order of Preachers in the 
Province of Portugal. Translated by Richard Hop- 
kins. Doway, 1612. 8vo. (with engravings), scaree, 
I3se. 

163. Of Prayer and Meditation—and 
Treatise of Consideration and Prayer. London, 
1623. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


164. LEWIS (de Ia Puente). Meditations upon 
the Mysteries of,our Moly Faith, with (he Practise 
of Mental Prayer touching the same. Translated 
out of Spanish into English by John Ueigham. 
St. Omer’s, 1619. 3 vols. 4to. (2 leaves wanting 
at end, and titles to 2 vols. supplicd in MS., fine 
portrait of St. Ignatius inserted), very scarce, 
LI. lie. Gd. 

165. LIVES of the Saints, collected from an- 
thentic Records of Church History ; with a full 
Account of the other Festivals throughout the 
Year. The whole interspersed with suitable Re- 
flections. To which is prefixed a Treatise on the 
Moveable Feasts aud Fasts of the Church. Lon- 
don, 1729. A vols. dto. bound, £1. 4. 

166. LUDOLFI Carthusiensis (Auctor Vitee 
Christi) Expositlo in Psalterium. Paris, 1923. 
Folio, black letter, scarce, 12s. - 


167. MANBY (Peter, Devn of Derry). C 
erations which induced him to embrace 
Catholiqne Religion. Certain Doubts touchir, 
uglish Refurmation. A Reformed Catechise 
two Dialogues concerning the English Reforma 
collected out of Burnet, Fox, and other Prote 
Historians. By Peter Manby. Dublin, | 
Three Tracts in 1 vol, 4to. rare, 6s. 6d. 

168. MANNING (Robert). The Refo 
Churches proved destitute of a lawful Min 
Rouen, 1722. s8vo. ds. 6d. 

169. MARTIN (Gregory). A Discovery o 
Manifold Corruptions of the Holy Scripture 
Heretikes of our daies, specially the English 
taries, and of their foule dealing herein, by p 
and false translations to the advautage of 
heresies, in their English Bibles, used and a 
rised since the time of Schisme. By Gregory M: 
One of the readers of divinitie in the English Cc 
of Rhemes. themes, 1582. 8vo. scarce, £1. 

170. Another copy, some leaves tel 
Title facsimiled, 15s. 

171. MARTIN (Thomzs). A Traictise 
claryng and plainly provyng that the prete 
Marriage of Priestes and Professed Persones, 
inarriage but altogether unlawful: with a con 
tion of Doctoyr Poynettes boke, entitled a Ve 
fur the Marriage of Priestes. By Thomas M. 
Doctour of Civil Lawes. Caly, Londin, 
Black letter, 4to. morocco, very rare, £2. 2s. 

172. MARVELL (Andrew). The Rel 
Tran-posed, or Animadversions upon a late 
intituled A Preface, showing what grounds 
are of Fears and Jealousics of Pupery. Le. 
1672. Small 8vo. scarce, 4s. 6d. 

173. MASON (N.). Certamen Seraphicum 
vincie Anglie pro Sancta Dei Ecclesia, in 
breviter declaratur, quomodo Fratres Minore- 
gli calamo et sanguine pro Fide Christi certe 
Opere ct labore R.P.V. Angeli a S. Fran 
Duaci, 1649. 4to. russia (fine impressions 
Portraits), rare, £4. 4s. 

174. A Liturgical Discourse 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, containing a cleu 
cile, solid explanation in general, and particn 
its Substance, Nature, Quality, Antiquity, 
Rites and Ceremonies, deduced out of the & 
Scripture, Apostolici! Tradition, Holy Cou 
Orthodux Fathers, continued practise of 
Church, and unanimous consent of all Clu 
Nations. Divided into two parts and celleet 
A. F., the least of Friar Miuors, for the b 
devout Catholicks, in order to the more sp 
and profitable hesring thereof. = Printed 
2 vols. in 1, 8vo. scarce, £1. 5s. 

179. MASS. Missale Romanum Vindicatu 
The Mass Vindicated from D. Daniel Bre 
calumnious and scandalous Tract. 1674. — 
searce, 4s. Od. 

176. Missa Triumpbans ; or, 
Triumph of the Mass: wherein all the soph 
and wily arguments of Mr. De Roden, again: 
thrice venccable Sacrifice, in his funestous ‘ 
by him called the Funeral of the Mass, are 
formally, and clearly answered. Together wi 
Appendix, by way of answer to the transl 
preface. By F. P.M. O. 1. Hib. Louvain, 
12mo. moroccy, gilt edges, scarce, 18s. 
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. MASS. An Answer to Monsieur de Ro- 
Funeral of the Mass. By N. N. Douay, 
T2mo. scarce, 3s. 6d. ‘ 
. MATTHEWS (Sir Toby). 
ters. with a character of Lucy, Countess of 
le: to which are added many of his own to 
| persons of honour, who were contemporary 
iim. 1660. 8vo. fine portrait, calf, 12s. 
1, ———_-—— Cahala, Mysteries of State, in 
rs of the great Ministers of K. James and K. 
es. London, 1654. 4to. 5s. 6d. 
. MILNER (Rt. Rev. Dr.) An Inquiry 
Certain Vulgar Opinions concerning the 
‘lic Inhabitants and the Autiquities of Ire- 
in a Serics of Letters trom that Island to a 
stant Gentleman in England. 8vo. boards, 
Ve 
|. MIRROUR OF NEW REFORMA- 
NY, wherein Reformers, by their own acknow- 
ment, are represented ad rivum, the beauty 
of their handy-worke is displayed. Second 
n, augmented. Printed by John Cousturier. 
, 1634. Small 8vo. extremely scarce, £2. 10s. 
2, MORE (Sir Thomas). A Dialogue of 
‘ort against Tribulation, written in the ‘Tower 
ondon, anno 1984. Now newly set forth, 
many places restored, and corrected by confer- 


of sundry copies. John Fowler. <Anéwerp, 
. &vo. scarce, £1, 8s. 
3, MORUS. Lendon, 1826. 1 vol. 8yvo. 


Is, 4s. 6d. 

$, MUMFORD (James). A Remembrance 
i¢ Living to Pray tor the Dead. Second edi- 
first part. Paris, 1660. 480 pp. small 8vo. 
+ 7s. Od. 7 

1.* 


ee 


The Question of Questions, 
1, tightly resolved, resolves all our questions 


eligion. First edition. Gant, 1658. 4to. 
9g. Gel. 

2. ——- The same. Second edition. Lon- 
1686. 12mo. half-bound, 6s. Od. 


of, MURATORI (Mr.). Relation of the Mis- 
of Paraguay. London, 1759. 8vo. bound, 
a. 

6. NARY (C.) Modest and True Account 
‘e Chief Points in Controversy between the 
an Catholics and the Protestants, together 
sume considerations upon the sermons of a 
e of the Church of England, by N.C. Ant- 
, 1703. 8yvo. 4s. 

i. Letter to his Grace Edward Lord 
bi-hop of Tuam, in answer to his charitable 
ess, To all who are of the Communion of the 
‘ch of Rome. Dublin, 1728. 8vo. 5s. 

8. NIGHTINGALE (Rev. J.) Portraiture 
ie Roman Catholic Religion; or an Unpre- 
ed Sketch of the History, Doctrines, Opinions, 
ipline, and present state of Catholicism, with 


ppendix containing a summary of the Laws in | 
‘against [oglish and Irish Catholics. London, | 


* &vo. Os. Od. 

. NORSE of Vious Thoughts, wherein is 
ly showed, That the use which Roman Catho- 
' do make of Sacred Pictures, Signes, and 
ges, is not Idolatry, as some imagine, but the 
se of Pious Thoughts and Meditations. Writ- 
by F. P. Philopater. Douay, 1652. 12mo. 
scarce, 6s, 6d. 


A Collection 


* Mr. Ed. Bunnv. 


190. PALME of Christian Fortitude, or the 
glorious combats ef Christians in Japonia. Taken 
out of letrers of the Society of Jesus, from thence, 
ann) 1624. With permission of Superiours. 
1630. 18mo. rare, 7s. 6d. 

191. PASTORINI (Sig). General History of 
the Christian Church, from her Birth to her Final 
Triumphant State in Heaven, chiefly deduced from 
the Apocalypse of St. John the Apostle. London, 
1771. S8vo. 5s. 6d. 


192. PATTENSON (Matthew). The Iwage of 
bothe Churches, Hierusalem and Babel, Unitie and - 
Confusion, Obedience and Sedition.  TZornay, 
1623. 12mo. rare, 6s. 6d. 

*,* Dedicated to Charles the First, when Prince of Wales, 
by Pattenson, his physician. 

193. Jerusalem and Babel, or the 
Image of both Churches, being a Treatise histo- 
tically discussing whether Catholikes or Protestants 
he the better subjects. The second edition. Lon- 
don, 1653. 12mo. 5s. 


194, PEMBRIDGE (Rev. Michael B.) Roman 
Catholic Church and Religion Vindicated. The 
true Church of Christ and the Christian Religion. 
The Iloly Catholic Church (professed by the 
Apostles’ creed) deduced from the Holy Bible and 
Tradition. Zondon, 1806. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

195. PENSEZ-Y BIEN, or Thinke well on it; 
containing the short, facile, and assured means to 
salvation, dedicated unto those who desire to enjoy 
the happy Eternity, Translated into English by 
Francis Chambcrleyne, Ksq.; dedicated to Lady 
Marie Knatchbull, Abbess of the English Bene- 
dictines at Gant. Gant, 1665. 131 pages, 12mo. 
extremely rare, Loy. 

196.. PERSONS (F. Robert, S. J.). A Defence 
of the Censvre gyven vpon two bookes of William 
Charke and Meredith Hatmer, mynysters, whiche 
they wrote agaist M. Edmond Campion, Preest, of 
the Societie of Jesus, and agaynst his offer of dis- 
putation. Taken in hand since the deathe of the 
sayd M. Campion, and broken of agayne before it 
could be ended, vpon the causes sett downe iu an 
epistle to M. Charke in the begyninge, anno 1582. 
Without printer’s name or place. 8vo. very scarce, 
£1. 1s. 6d. 

197. De Persecutione Anglicana libel- 
lus, quo explicantur Afflictiones, Calamitates, cru- 
ciatus et acerbissima Martyria, quae Angli Catholic 
nunc ob Fide patiuntur. Rome, 1582.  8yo. 
scarce, 12s. . 

198. Elizabethee <Anglie Regine 
Heresim Calvinianam propugnantis, sevissimum 
in Catholicos sui regni eductam; promulgatum 
Lond. 29 Nov. 1591, cum Responsione ad Sin- 
gula Capita. Per D. And. Philopatrum. Lug- 
duni, 1392. Svo. first cdition, scarce, 10s. 6d. 

199. The same, second cdition. tome, 
1593. Ato. scaree, 10%. 6d. 

200, ————— A Christian Directory guiding 
men to their Salvation, divided into three bookes : 
the first whereof, apperteining to Resolution, is 
only conteyned in this volume; divided into two 
parts, and now set forth again with many correc- 
tions and additions by the author himself, with 
reproofe of the falsified cdition, lately published by 
Lovan. 1398. Smiall 8vo. 12s. 
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201. PERSONS (F. Robert, S. J.) Conference 
about the next Succession to the Crowne of Eng- 
land. First edition, with Genealogical Table. 1593. 
Svo. russia, scarce, £2. 10s. 


202. A Treatise of three Conversions of 
England, from Paganisme to Christian Religion. 
1603.4. 3 vols. small 8vo. morocco, £4. 4s. 


203. Temperate Ward-word, to the 
turbulent and seditious Watch-word of Sir Francis 
llastings, Knight, who endevoreth to slaunder the 
whole Catholique cause, and all professors thereof, 
both at home and abroad. By N. D. Imprinted 
with Licence, 1599. 4to. very rare, £1. 4s. 


201. Treatise tending to Mitigation 
towardes Catholicke Subjectes in England, against 
the seditious writings of Thomas Morton, minister, 
and some others to the contrary, whose two false 
and slanderous groundes, concerning Rebellion 
ang Equivocation, are overthrowne, and cast upon 
himselfe. By P. R. Permissu Sup. 1607. 8vo. 
morrocco, very rare, £1. 8s. 

205. : The Warn-word to Sir Francis 
Ilastinge’s Wast-word, conteyning the issue of 
threc former treatises, the Watch-word, the Ward- 
word, and the Wast-word, together with certain 
admonitions and warnings to the said Knight and 
his followers. Permissu Sup. 1602. 8vyo. very 
scarce, morrocco, £1. 8s. 6d. 


206. The Jesuit’s Memorial, for the in- 
tended Reformation of England, under their first 
Popish Priace. Published from the copy that was 
presented to the late King James IJ. with an intro- 
duction by Edward Gee. London, 1690. 8vo. 6s. 


207. Answere to the Fifth part of 
Reportes lately set forth by Syr Edward Cooke, 
Knight, the King’s Attorney-Generall, concerning 
the Ancient and Moderne Municipall Lawes of 
England, which do apportayne to Spirituall Power 
and Jurisdiction. By occasion wherof, and of the 
principal question set downe in the scquent page, 
there is laid forth an evident, plaine, and perspi- 
cuous demonstration of the continuance of Catho- 
licke Religion in England, from our first Kings 
christened unto these days. By a Catholic Devyne. 
Imprinted with Licence, 1606. 4to. fine copy, 
olive morocco, tooled and gilt edges, rare, £1. ls. 


208. A Supplement to the Discussion 
of M. Barlowe’s Answer to the Judgment of a 
Catholike Englishman—interrupted by the death of 
the author F. Robert Persons, continued, with an 
Adjoynder in confutation of Andrews, &c. By 
Thomas Fitzherbert. Vermissu Superiorum. 1613. 
4to. scarce, 188. 


209. PLAIN CHANT for the Chicf Masses and 
Vespers throughout the Year, and for the Exposi- 
tion, Salut and Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, compiled for the use of W—d—r (Wardour) 
Chapel. Coghlan, London, 1788. (Morning Ser- 
vice 216 pages, Afternoon Service 134 pages). 
Royal 8vo. rough calf (privately printed), 12s. 

210. PLOWDEN (Rev. Charles). 
a Book entitled Memoirs of Gregorio VPanzani. 
Preceded by an Address to the Rev. Joseph 
Berington. London, 1794. 8vo, balf-bound, very 
rare, 12s. 
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Remarks on | 


—_—_—— ——- or te nae 


211. POINYTZ (Robert). Testimonies f 
Real Presence of Christes Body and Bluod 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, set foorth at 
and faithfully translated out.of Six Ancient F 
which lived within the first Six Hundred ° 
together with certain notes, detecting the | 
mentaries false dealing, &c. By Robert | 
Student in Divinitie. Lovain, 1566. 8vo. 
letter, very rare, £1. lls. 6d. 


212. PRESBYTERIES TRIALL, or the 
sion and Motives of Conversion to the Ci 
Faith, of a Person of Quality in Scotland ; to 
is added, A Little Touchstone of the Presby 
Covenant. By F.W.S. Paris, 1657.  8v. 
rare, 15s. 


213. PROTESTANCY Condemned, b: 
expresse Verdict and Sentence of Prote 
Doway, 1654. 4to. 474 pages, very scarce, 3 


214. PROTESTANT’S TRYAL in contre 


Points of Faith, by the written Word. Br 
1745. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
215. RICHMELIUEU (Cardinal). The Pr 


Points of the Faith of the Catholic C 
defended against a Writing sent to the King 
Four Ministers of Charenton. Englished | 
E. (Miles Carre), Confessor to the English 
at Paris. Paris, 1635. 8vo. scarce, 12s. 


216. RIGBY (Rev. Thomas, D.D.). Se 
Catechistical Discourses on Natural and Re 
Religion. Jondon, 1814. 4 vols. 12mo., 8 


217. RODRIGUEZ (S.J.).. Two Treat 
Mentall Prayer, and of the Presenee of 
Permissu Superiorum. 1627. 18mo. calf, 


218. (F. Alphonso). Treat 
Humility. Permissu Superiorum. 1632. 
calf, scarce, 5s. 6d. 

219. (Alphonsus). The Prac 


Christian Perfection. Translated into Engt 
of the French copy of M. Regnier’ Des-} 
The first English translation. London, 1697. 
4to. very scarce, £2. 12s. 6d. 


220. Another Copy, old binding, £ 


221. ROMAN MARTYROLOGE (Th 
cording to the Reformed Calendar. Transla 
of Latin into English by G. K. (Geo. Key 
the Soc. of Jesus. Second Edition; to wh 
addcd divers Saints. St. Omers, 1667. 
9s. 6d. 

The Epistic to the Catholick Reader is signed \ 
initials W. B. 

222. ROME. A Relation of the Court of 
under Pope Innocent Xtb. with Direction fi 
as shall travel to Rome, how they may witl . 
ease view all those Rarities and Antiquities 
are to beseen there. By Henry Cogan. L - 
1651, 8vo,. 280 pages, 3s. 6d. 

223, RULE (The) of the Religious of t: : 
maculate Conception of Our Blessed Lady ; 
Confirmation of the Rule and Order, by 
Julius the Second, 1661, 12mo. rare, 7s. + 

224. RUSHIWORTHL (William). Dial + 
or, The Judgment of Common Sense iu the ¢ 
of Religion. Paris, 1648. 12mo, 4s, 6d. 
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SADEL (Antonie). Moste excellent Medi- 


upon the xxx Psalne, written in Latin by | 


rned Divine, and newly translated in English, 
those which love to reade the comfortable 
of remission of sinnes, by W. W. (Wat- 
, Student. London, 1579. 8vo. 7s. Od. 


SAUNDERS (N.) The Supper of our 
et forth according to the truth of the Gospell 
ttholike Faith, by Nicholas Sander, Doctor 
sinitie, with a Confutation of such fa'se 
cas the Apulogie of the Churche of England, 
well’s Challenge, or M. Jewell’s Replic have 
, touching the Real Presence of Christ in 
crament. Jaran, 1566. 4to. black letter, 
ges, rare, L1. 16s. 

—— Another Copy, damaged, Los. 


SANDERUS (Nicholas), De Origioe ac 
ssu Schismatis Anglicani; aucti per Ed. 
n. Roma, 1586. Small 8vo. scarce, 7s. 6d. 


De Origine ac Progressu Schis- 
Anglicani, Libri tres; aucti per Ed. Rish- 
Ingolst, 1587. 8vo. rare, bs. 6d. 


——— Le mime, traduit en Francois, 
augmentation par Ed. Rishton. Ausboury, 
Svo. rare, 6s. 6d. 


De Origine ac Progressu Schis- 
Anglicani, Libri tres; cum appendice R. P. 
Ribadaneirsee (Soc. Jesu). Colonia, 1610. 
rare, 8s. 6d. 


SCLATER (Edward). Consensus Veterum ; 
e Reasons of his Conversion to the Catholic 
London, 1686. 4to. scarce, 3s. Gd. 


SECRET Policy of the Jansenists, and the 
t state of the Sorbon, discovered by a con- 
Doctor of the Faculty. 1703. 18mo. calf, 


SERGEANT (Rev. John). Schism Dis- 
, or a Rejoynder to the Replies of Dr. Ham- 
and the Ld. of Derry. 1657. Svo. 700 
scarce, 5s. Od. 


; Sure-Footing in Christianity, or 
ial Discourses on the Rule of Faith, with 
Appendixes containing] Animadversions on 
erce’s Sermon, also on some passages in Mr. 
y and Mr. Stillingfleet which concern. that 

By J. S. 1665. 8vo. 260 pages, scarce, 


. Another Copy (title partly defec- 
os. 
: A Letter of Thanks from the 
r of Sure-Footing in Christianity, to his 
‘rer, Mr. J(ohn) T(illotson). Paris, 1606. 
32 pages. 


. An Account of Dr. Stilling- 
late Book against the Church of Rome, 
er with a short Postil upon his Text. 1672. 
rare, 5s. Od. 


. ———— Reason against Raillery : or, A 
Answer to Dr. Tillotson’s Preface against 
_ with a furthcr Examination of his Grounds 
ligion. 1673. 8vo. scarce, 8s. 6d. 


210. SERGEANT (Rev. John). Clypeus Sep. 
templex, sive Declaratio circa doctrinam in libellis 
suis contentam : exhibita sacra: cougreg. addita est, 
Appendix sen Querimonia adversus M. Lominum 
(contincns, Antidoti adversus venenatas Lomini 
calumnias, praesumendx), et Refutatio objec: tionis, 
quod libri ete Doctrina mea uitantur principiis qua 
D. Albio seu Blackloo sunt peculiaria. “ Duaci, 
1677. 8vo. scarce 12s. 


241. Vindicize Joannis Sergeantii 
Tribunalis Romano et Parisiensi, ubi ab [llmo. 
Petro Talboto Archiepiscopo Dubliniensi de doctrina 
prava accusatus fuit, in Librorum suorum Defen- 
sionem exhibitw. Anno, 1678. S8vo. 203 pages, 
scarce, 8s. 6d. 


242. SMYTUE (Dr. Richard). The Assertion 
and Defence of the Sacrament of the Aultcr. 1546. 
Dedicated to K. Henry VIII.  8vo. black letter, 
fine copy, morocco antique, very rare, £1. lls. 6d. 


243. SMITIL (Richard, Bishop of Chalcedon). 
A Conference of the Catholike and Protestante 
Doctrine, with the Expresse Words of Llolie 
Scripture, being the Second part of the Prudentiall 
Balance of Religion. Douay, 1631. 4to. 840 
pages, scarce, £1. 11s. 6d. 


244. A Conference of the Catholike 
and Protestante Doctrine, with the Jixpresse 
Words of Holie Scripture, wherein is clearly shown 
that in more than 260 Points of Controversie, 
Catholikes agree with the Holic Scripture, both in 
sense and words, and Protestants disagree in both, 
and deprave both the Sayings, Words, and Sensc of 
Scripture; being the second part of the Prudentiall 
Balance of Religion. Doway, 1641. 4to. rare, 
£1. Vs. 6d. 


245. Of the Distinction of Funda- 
mental and Non-fundamental Points of Faith, 
divided into Two Books. In the first is shewed the 
Protestants opinion touching that distinction, and 
their uncertainty therein. In the second is shewed 
and proved the Catholic Doctrine touching the 
same. By C. R. [Paris] 1615. 8vo. scarce. 12s. 


246. De Celibatu Sacerdotum liber 
unus, ejusdem de Votis Monasticis liber alter. 
Lovan, 1550. 8vo. rare, 10s. 6d. 


248. De Libero Hominis Arbitrio 
adversis Joannem Calvinum, et quotquot impic 
illud auferuut, Lutherum imitati. Zovan, 1563. 
8vo. scarce, 7s. 6d. 


249. De Miss Sacrificio, succincta 
quedam cnarratio. Lovan, 1562. 8vo. rare, 78. 6d. 


200. The Prudentiall Balance of 
Religion, wherein the Catholike and Protestant 
Religions are weighed together with the weights of 
Prudence and Right Reason. Printed with licence, 
1609. Small 8vo. very rare, olive morocco, gilt 
edges, £1, 4s. 


251. Of the Author and Substance 
of the Protestant Church and Religion, first written 
in Latin by R. S. and now reviewed by the Author, 
and translated into English by B. White, of Basing- 
stoke. Permissu Sup. 1621. 8vo. rare, morocco, 
£)}. 1s. 
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252. SMITH (Richard, Bishop of Chalcedon). 
Of the All-Sufficient and Wxternal Proposer of 
Matters of Faith, divided into two Books. Jn the 
Jirst is proved that the truc Church of God is the 
All-Sufficient External Proposer of Matters of 
Faith. Jn the second is shewed the manifold unc- 
ertaintics of Protestants concerning the Scripturc, 
and how Scripture is, or is not, an entire Rule of 
Faith. Paris, 1653. 8vo. rare, 12s. Gd. 


293. SOUTHWELL (Robert). Epistle of Com- 
fort to the Reverend Priests, and to the Llonourable, 
Worshipful, and other of the lay sort, restrayned iu 
durance for the Catholic Faith. Trinted with 
licence, 1603. 8vo. very scarce, £1. 8s. 


254. 
Poems. And a sketch of the Author’s Life, by W. 
Jos. Walter. London, 1817. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 


255. SPECULUM Moraletotius Sacre Scriptura 
per Rev. D. Job. Vitali (Card). Cambray, 1513. 
Folio, black letter, 6s. 


256. SPIRITUAL Retreat for One Day in every 
Month. Written in French by a Father of the 
Society of Jesus, and faithfully translated for the 
Common Gvod of the English. London, 1700. 
12mo. scarce, 3s. 6d. 


257. Director for those who bave 
none. Translated out of French. 1703. 18mo. 
scarce, 9s. 6d. 


298. STAPLETON (Thomas). Tres Tuo. ; 
seu, De S. Tuomi Apostoli rebus gestis. De S. 


St. Peter's Complaint, and other | 


Tnoata, Archiepiscopo Cantuariensi ct Martyre. | 


D. Tnos.x Mori, Anglia Cancellariit Vita, with 
portrait. Duaci, 1588. 8vo. scarce, £1. 8s. 


299. Another Copy, very fine, with portrait 
of Stapleton inserted, £1. lls. Gd. 


260. —+——— Tres Thome, &c. second edition. 
Colonia, 1612. 15s, 


261. STILLINGFLEET.  Stillingflecton; or, 
an Account given to a Catholick Friend, ef Dr. 
Stillingfleet’s late book against the Roman Chureh, 
together with a short Vostil upon his Text, in 
Three Letters, by Johu Vincent Canes, 1672.— 
Errour Nox-P ust, or Dr. Stillingfleet: shown 
to be the Man of No Principles, with an Essay how 
Discourses concerning Catholick Grounds bear the 
highest Evidence, by John Sargeant, 1673:—Dnr. 
STILLINGELERT still against Dr. Stillingfleet, or 
the Examination of Dr. Stillingfleet against Dr. 
Stillingfleet examined, by F. W. (James Keyns), 
1675. 3 vols. bound, scarce (from the Stssex 
Library), £1. Is. 


262. SUMMARIE of Controversies, wherein 
the chiefest points of the Holy Catholike Romane 
Faith are compendiously and methodically proved 
against the Sectaries of this Age. By G. W. 3B. 
Permissu Sup. 1616. 1 vol. small 8vo. scarce, 12s. 


263. TALBOT (Peter, Archbishop of Dublin). 
Blakloanze Heeresis, olim in Pelagio et Manichivis 
Damnate, nunc denuo renascentis, Historia ct 
Confutatio, auctore M. Lomino Theologo. Gas- 
davi, 1675. Ato. very sczree, 18s. Gd. 


*.* Written against Dr. Sergeant, 


ay ee 


a 


264. THE THEATRE of Catholique 
Protestant Religion, in 12 books; wherei 
zealous Catholike may plainclic sce the ma 
truth of the Catholique Retigion, and the Prot: 
may also easilie sce the falsitie and absurditie 
irreligions and negative Religion, &c. &c. W 
by I. C., Student in Divinitie, with permi 
Anno 1620. 8vo. 632 pages, very rare, 
antique, 18y. 

265. THOMAS (St., of Canterbury), Th 
or the Ecclesiasticall Historie of St. Thomas, 
bishope of Canterbury. Dedicated to the 
Reverent Richard Smyth, Bishope of Chalc 
&e., by A. B. Cologne, 1639. dto. & 
£1. 11s. 6d. 

266. THORNDINE’S Just Weights and 
surcs; that is, the present state of Religion w: 
in the Balance and measured by the Standard 
Sanctuary. ,Jondon, 1662. dtor 9s. Ge. 

267. THROCKMORTON (Sir John). 
addressed to the Catholic Clergy of England 
Appointment of Bishops. Second edition. To 
are added further Considerations on the sam 
ject, and on the Conduct of the Kuglish Ca 
from the Reign of Queen Elizabeth to the | 
time. London, 1792. 8vo. half-bound, It 

268. TOUCHSTONE of the Reformed G 
wherein the principal Leads and Tenets 
Protestant Doctrine (objected against Cat 
are briefly refuted by the express texts of Ur 
testants’ own Bible, set forth and approved 
Church of England. Permissu Supcriorum. 
12mo. scarce, 4s. 64. 

269. TREATISIS of the Groundes of tl 
and New Religion ; with an Appendix conta 
Confutation of William Crashaw’s Rowish 
ties, By Thom. R. Anno Dom. MDCVIL 
410 pages, scarce, los. 

270. TREVERN (Rt. Rev. J. FP. M.). 
ble Discussion on the Church of England 
the Reformation in general. Translated 
Rev. W. Richmond, Larder, 1828. 2 vol 
boards, 15s. 

271, TRIUMPHS OF THE CROS: 
Penitent of igypt. In 8S books. Birmi: 
1776, 8vo. sewed, os. 

272. TRUE PORTRAITURE of the | 
of Jesus Christ; whereby she may casily | 
tinguished from the false Churches of 
Teanslated out of French into English, by T 
lus Philadelphus. Borlogue, 1670. 1 vol. 
ds. Odd. 

273. TRYAL of the Roman Catholies 
land. By Henry Brooke. London, 1704. 
2s. Gd. 

274. TURBERVILLE (Henry). An A 
meut of Christian Doctrine, with Proofs of | 
ture for points controverted. London, 17 
vol. 12mo. scarce, 3s. 61. 

279. Manuel of Controversies, ; 
demonstrating the truth of the Catholiqne R - 
and fully answering the principal objections + 
testants, and all other Sectaries. Doway 
}2mo. rare, Ry. Od. 

270. The same. 
ns. Od, 

277. —— The same. 
edition, 68. Od, 


167). Thirds: 


London, 1086. |{ 
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pwerrise ioe Fes yo ee hatte eee : 
VANE (Thomas). A lost Sheep returned | 


or the Motives of the Conversion to the 
ke Faith of Thomas Vane, Doctor of Divi- 
ul lately Chaplaine to His Majesty the King 
sand, &ce. Paris, 1G48. Second edition, 
scarce, 10s. 6d. 

—— Another copy. Paris, 1648. Third 
, with additions, 9s. 6d. 

VAUX (Laurence). A Catechisme, or 
an Doctrine, necessary for Children and 
nt People, compiled by Laurence Vaux, 
or of Pivinitie; with another addition of 
ction of the laudable Ceremonies used in the 
ike Church. Whereunto is adjoyned a briefe 
of Confession. 1599. Printed at Roan, 1603. 
276 pages, very rare, 12s. 

VILLEGAS (Alfonso). 


The Lives of | 


, translated into English by K. B., from Sep. | 


r 1 to December 31. 8vo. 


, 108. Od. 


Doway, 1614. 


: Lives of the Saints, translated 
he Spanish of Alphonsus Villegas by Edward 
man, with an Appendix of the Saints lately 
‘ized by Popes Panl V. and Gregory XY. 
enatius, Francis Xavier, Philip Neri, Teresa, 
isea, Ac.) Donay, 1615-25. 4to. nearly 

pages, bound in 2 volumes, wanting title, 
carve, £1. 7s. 

. VIRGIN'’S NOSEGAY, or the Duties of 
ian Virgins, to which is added Advice to a 
narried Lady. Dedicated to Miss Howard. 
m, L744. 12mo0. scarce, 4s. Od. 

. WALSINGITAM (Francis). A Search 

into Matters of Religion, by Francis Wal- 
im, Deacon of the Protestant Church, before 
ange to the Catholic. Wherein is related 
irst he fell into his doubts, and how, for final 
ition thereof, he repaired unto his Majesty, 
‘omitted him to the EL. of Canterbury, and he 
ier Jearned mens and what the issue was of 
iose Conferences. Permissu Super. 1609. 
carce, Ly. 
>. —— The same. 
ud edition, 12s. 
1 WARING (Eenry). The Rule of Charity. 
[. W. Gent. Dedicated to Lord Petre. Lon. 
1695. Bvo. 100 pages, 2s. Gel. 
7, WARNER (J. of the Socicty of Jesus). 
‘siz Primitive Clericus, cujus Gradus, Edu- 
, Tonsura, Chorus, Vita Comrounis, Vota, 
chia, exponuntur authare Joanne Warnero, 
Jesu, olim 8S. T. Professore. Per. Sup. 1686. 
seurce, 12s, 
3. Defence of the Doetrine and 
Rites of the Roman Catholic Church, from 
‘alumnics and Cavils of Dr. Burnet’s Mystery 
niqnity unveiled. London, 1688. 12:0. 
id edition, searee, 7s. 6d. 
9 WARD (Thomas). Monomachia; or, a 
between Dr. Tenison, Pastor of St. Martin’s, 
n Roman Catholic Soldier; wherein the 
oris put to defend his form of Ordination, 
to prove himself Priest and Pastor of St. 
tin’s, &c. London, 1687. 4to. scarce, 6s. Gd. 
10. Controversy with Mr. Ritschel, 
roof Wexham. 
Cantos, and the Errata of the Protestant 
e. Manchester, 1819. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


Permissu Super. 1615. 


By Thomas Waid, Author cf | 
| and the Present’s Order to it. London, 1654. 
| 24mo. calf. rare, 4s. 6d. 


291. WARMINGTON (William). A Mode- 
rate Defence of the Oath of Allegiance: wherein 
the Author proves the said Oath to be most law- 
ful, notwithstanding the Pope’s Breve prohibiting 
the same, &c. &c. By W. Warmington, Catholike 
Priest, and Oblate of the Congregation of St. Am- 
brose. Permissu Superiorum, 1612.  4to. very 
rare, 12s. 


292. WATSON (Thomas). Holsome and Ca- 
tholyke doctrine concerninge the seven Sacramentes 
of Chrystes Church, expedient to be knowen of 
all men, set forth in maner of shorte Sermons to bee 
made to the people. By the Reverend Father in 
God Thonas Byshop of Lincolne, anno 1558. 
London, 1558S. 4to. black letter, very scarce, 
£2. 2s, 


293. Another copy, cnt closer, £1. 11s. 6d. 


294. WATSON (William). A Decacordon of 
Ten Quodlibeticall Questions concerning Religion 
and State: wherein the Authour framing himselfe a 
Quilibet to every Quoidlibet, decides an hundred 
crosse interrogatorie doubts, about the generall 
contentions betwixt the Seminarie Priests and 
Jesuits at this present time. 1602. to. scarce, 
£1. 8s. 


295. WENEFRIDE (St.). The Life and Mi- 
racles of St. Wenefride, Virgin, Martyr, and 
Abbess, Patroness of Wales; to which is annexed 
the Litanies of St. Wenefride. Printed in the 
year 1712. Second edition, 12mo. 9s. 6d. 


296. Life and Miracles, together with 
her Litanics, with some HTistorical Observations 
made thereon, London, 1713. S8vo. half-calf, 
7s. Od, 


297. WESTON (Edward). The Triall of Chris- 
tian Truth, by the Rules of the Virtues, Faith, 
Hope, Charitic, and Religion: serving for the Dis- 
coverie of Heresieand Autichrist, &c. &c. Douay, 
1615. 4dto. 276 pages, scarce, £1. 1s. 


298. Juris Pontificii Sanctuarium. De- 
fensum ac propugnatum contra Rogerii Widdring- 
toni in Apologia et Responso Apologetico imnpie- 
tatem, auctore Odouardo Westono in Coll. Anglicano 
Duaci Professore. Permissu Sup. 1613. — 8vo. 
vellum, very rare, but a few pages wormed, 12s. 


299. WHITE (Alexander). Schismatis Angli- 
cani Nedargutio, anthore Alexandra White, ex 
eodem schismate per Dei gratiam ad Fidem Catho- 
litam converso. Loran, 1661. .12mo. scarce, 
vellum, 6s. 6d. 


300. (Thomas). Villicationis sue de 
medio animarum,statu Ratio Episcopo Chalcedo- 
nensi reddita 4 Thoma Anglo. Paris, 1653. 12imo. 
rare, 4s, 6d. 


301. — The Grounds of Obedience and 
Government. Deilicated to Sir Kenelm Digby. 
London, 1655. 18mo. scarce, 6s. 6d. 

302. Controversy Wogicke, or the 


Method to come to Truth in debates of Religion. 
Anno 1659. 12mo. scarce, 9s. 6d. 


303. The State of the Future Life, 
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304. WILITE (Alexander). Religion and Reason 
Mutually Corresponding and Assisting cach other, 


in Reply to the Vindicative Answer lately published | 
against a Letter, in which the sense of a Bull and | 


Council concerning the duration of Purgatory was 
discussed. Paris, 1660. 
5s. Od. 

305, Devotion and Reason, First Essay. 
Wherein Modern Devotion for the Dead is brought 
to Solid Principles and made Rational, in way of 
Answer to’ Mr. J. M's. (Mumford) Remembrance 
for the Living to pray for the Dead. Paris, 1661. 
8vo. 312 pages, scarce, Gs. Ge. 

306. WIDDRINGTON (Roger). Dispntatio 
Theologica de Juramento Fidelitatis, Sanctissimo 
Patri Paulo Paps V. dedicata, and Appendix. 
Albionopoti, 1614-16. 2 vols. in 1, 8vo. vellam, 
12s. 

307. —————_ Discussio Discussionis Decreti 
Magni Concilii Lateranensis adversus Leonardum 
Lessium, Soc. Jesu Theologum, nomine Guilielmi 
Singletoni personatum. Augusta, 1618. 8vo. 
rare, 128. 

308. Last Rejoynder to Mr. Thomas 
Fitzherbert’s Reply concerning the Oath of Alle- 
giance and the Pope’s power to depose Princes ; 
wherein all his arguments are answered, &c. Ke. 
Pennissu Superiorum. 1619. dto. rare, £1. 1s. 

309. WINZET (Ninian), Flagellum Secta- 
riorum qui Religionis pretextu seditionis jam 
in Crsarem, aut in alios Orthodoxos Principes 
excitare student ; accessit Velitatio in Geo. Bucha- 
nanum circa Dialogum, qaem scripsit de Jure Regni 
Apud Scotos. ‘Auctore Niniano Winzeto Renfroo, 
S. Theol. Doct. et ad S. Jatobi apud Scotos 
Ratisponz Abbate. IJngolstad, 1582. 4to. vellum, 
rare, £1. lls. 6d. 

310. Another Copy, with which is bound 
‘*Professio Catholica J. Brummeri Dogkenbur- 
gensis, 1582.’’ Ingolstad, 1582. 4to. vellum, 
L£1. lis. 

31). WOODHIEAD (Abraham). A Rational 
Account of the Doctrine of Roman Catholicks con- 
cerning the Ecclesiastical Guide in Controversies of 
Religion. 1673.—Explication concerning the Reso- 
lution of Faith against some Exceptions. 1674.— 
Appendix shewing the necessity thereof, for directing 
Christians in necessary Faith against some contrary 


Protestant principles. 1675.—4to. 752 pages, 
scarce, 18s. 
312. A Rational Aceount of the 


Doctrine of Roman Catholics concerning the 
Ecclesiastical Guide in Controversies of Religion, 
reflecting on the later writings of Protestants, 
particularly Archbishop Laud and Dr. Stillingfleet 
(in four Discourses). By R. 1. Second edition, 
with Additions, 1673; to which is added, Explica- 
tions concerning the Resolution of Faith, against 
some Exceptions, 1671. 1673-4. 4to. scarce, 12s. 

313. Brief Account of Ancient Church 
Government, with a Reflection on several modern 
writings of the Presbyterians, Un four parts, 1662. 
Charch Government, Part V. a relation of the 
English Reformation, and the lawfulness thereof 
examined by the Theses delivered in the four 
former parts. The five parts complete in 1 vol. 
Oxford, 1687. 4to. scarce, half-bound calf, 
£1. 48. 


Svo. 216 pages, scarce, | 


313*. WOODHEAD (Abraham). Ano 
Copy. Part I. to FV. calf, neat, Part V. old bi 
ing, 2 vols. £1. 5s. 


314. Church Government, Part \ 
A relation of the English Reformation, and 
lawfulness thereof examined by the Theses deliv: 
in the four former parts: 1687. Two Discou 
concerning the Adoration of our B. Saviour in 
H. Eucharist: Ist. Animadversions upon 
alterations of the Rubrick in the Communion | 
vice, in the Common Prayer Bock of the Chure 
England ; 2nd. The Catholicks’ Defence for t 
Adoration of our Lord, as believed really and : 
stantially present in the IIoly Sacrainent of 
Sucharist: 1687. ‘Two Discourses: 18st. ( 
cerning the Spirit of M. Luther, and the Ori 
of the Reformation ; 2nd. Concerning the ( 
bacy of the Clergy: 1687. A Reply to Two 
courses concerning the Adoration in the | 
Eucharist : 1687. An Answer to some consid 
tions on the Spirit of M. Luther: 1687. An 
swer to a Discourse concerning the Celibacy o. 
Clergy: 1687. Reflections upon Pietas Ron 
and Puarisiensis: 1687. Animadversions on 
eight Theses, entitled Church Government. Pa 
Reflections on the Historical part of Church 


vernment. Ozford, 1687. 9 searce tracts 
vol. 4to. 18s. 
315. Considerations on the Coun 


Trent, being the Fifth Discourse concerning 


guide in Controversies. 1671. 4to. calf, se: 
5s. 6d. 
316. Pictas Romana et Parisiensi 


a faithful relation of the several sorts of Chari 
and Pious Works eminent in the Cities of I 
and Paris. O.wford, 1687. 12mo. scarce, 5s 

317. WORSLEY (Rev. Edward, Soc. J 
The Infallibility of the Roman Catholick Ch 
and her Miracles, defended against Dr. Siil 
fleet’s Cavils, unworthily made publick in two 
Books, the one called, An Answer to several” 
tises, &c., the other, A Vindication of the 
testant Grounds of- Faith, against the Preten 
Infallibility in the Roman Church, &c. Ante 
1674. 8vo. scarce, half-bound, calf, neat, 10: 


318. (Edward), Reason and Reli 
or, the certain Rule of Faith; where the Infalli 
of the Roman Catholic Church is asserted ag 
Atheist, Heathens, Jews, Turks, und all Sect 
with a Refutation of Mr. Stillingtleet’s many 
Errours. By Ik. W. Antwerp, 1672. 4to. t 
700 pages, rare, £1. 10s. 


319. WORTHINGTON (Thomas). An As 
of Christian Doctrine, wherein the most prit 
pointes of Catholique Religion are proved b 
only written Word of God, not abandoning Di 
nor Apostolical Traditions, Authentical Cow 
Popes’ Deerces, Ancient Fathers, nor other 
nary Proofcs; but abstracting from them it 
encounter, for better satisfaction of those, wh 
adinit none other tryal of true Religion, but + 
tures only. Printed at Donay, 1622. 2 vols 
1,276 pages, very senree, neatly bound (wa 


' two leaves at end of vol. 1), £1. 16s. 
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. ANNALS of the Church, from the death 
rist. Lundon, 1738. 5 vols. 8vo. bound, 

CIALLONER (Right Rev. Dr.). Catholic 
ian Instructed in the Sacraments, Sacrifice, 
conies, and Observances of the Church, by 
F question and auswer. London, 1770. 12mo. 
It, 2s. 


COBBETT (William). History of the Pro- 
- Reformation in England and Ireland. Lon- 
S?¢t, 12mo. half-bound, calf, 3s. 


. CRESSY (S.). The Church Iistory of 
ay to the Norman Conquest. Printed 1668. 
large paper, scarce, £2. 2s. 


. ESTIL Annotationes in priecipua ac diffi- 
Sacre Scripture loca. Antwerp, 1682. 
ax. Gd. 


. GANDOLPIHIY (Rev. Petey. An Expost- 
‘the Liturgy; or, a Book of Common Prayers 
dninistration of Sacraments, with other Rites 
eremonies of the Church; for the use of all 
ians in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
eland. Birmingham, 1815. Second edition, 
calf, scarce, 12s. 


. GODDEN (Thomas). Catholics no Idol- 
or, a full Refutation of Dr. Stillingfleet’s 

. Charge of Idolatry against the Church of 

1672. 8vo. bound, 6s. 

. o=— Another copy, calf, neat, 7s. 6d. 

: (Dr.). A Just Discharge to Dr. 

gteet’s Unjust Charge of Idolatry against the 

h of Rome, with a Discovery of the Vanity of 

e Defence in his pretended Answer to ‘‘ Ca- 

3n0 Idolators.’’ Paris, 1677. 12mo. scarce, 

itique, fine copy, 10s. 6d. 

; Another copy, calf (stained), 6s. 6d. 
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330. GOTITER (Rev. John). Papist Misrepre. . 
sented and Represented, and Roman Catholic Prin- 
ciples in reference to God and the King. 1686.— 
Papist not Misrepresented, and Reflections upon 
the Answer to the Papist Misrepresented, &c. 1686. 
Three tracts in 1 vol. 4to. bound, 4s. 6d. 

331. Catholic Letter to the Sceker; 
or, a Reply to the Protestant Answer, showing that 
Catholicks have express Seriptures for believing the 
Real Presence, and that Protestants have none at 
all for denying it. London, 1688. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

332. ————— Complete Spiritual Works. 16 
vols. 12mo. bound, £2. 10s. 

333. MALDONATI (J.) Commentarii in IV, 
Evangelistas. JAfoguntie@, 1602. Folio, 12s. 

334. MANNING (Rev. Robert). Moral Enter- 
tainments on the most important Practical Truths 
of the Christian Religion. Dublin, 1795. 2 vols. 
12mo. calf, 3s. 

335. MORAL Reflections upon the Gospel of 
St. Mark, translated from the French, by F. T. 
1707.—Reflections on the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
translated by T. W. 1709.—2 vols. in one, scarce, 
ds. Od. 

336. NARRATIO Mortis in odium Fidei Lon- 
dini in Angla illate R.A. P. Mauro Scotto, Ord. 
S. Benedicti, Monacho Anglo, descripta 4 P. Joanne 
Rubeo, Congreg. Angliz ejusdem Ordinis Monacho. 
Rome, 1657. 8vo. vellum, rare, 12s. 

337. REYNERI (C.).  Apostolatus Benedic- 
tinorum in Anglia, sive Disceptatio Llistorica, de An- 
tiquitate Ordinis Congregatipnisque Monachoriim 
Nigrorum S. Benedicti in regno Anglic, opera 
Clementis Reyneri. Duaci, 1626. Folio, scarce, 
£1. 16s. 

338. TRUE and Exact Relation of the Death of 
two Catholics, Father Edmund Arrowsmith, and 
Richard Hurst, who suffered for their Religion at 
the Summer Assizes held at Lancaster in the year 
1628. London, 1737. 8vo. calf, neat, scarce, 7s. 
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A FEW SCARCE TRACTS. 


', ADDRESS from the General Committee of 
nCatholicstotheir Protestant Fellow-Subjects. 
mm, 1792. 8vo, ls. 


. BRUNING (Rev. Geo.). The Divine Eco- 
of Christ in his Kingdom or Church. Lon- 
I791. B8yvo. 2s. Gd. 


- CORRESPONDENCE on the Formation 
e Roman Catholic Bible Society, including 
rs from the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Clifford, 
p Poynter, Rev. P. Gandolphy, A. Blake and 
es Butler, Esqrs., &c. with Notes and Obser- 
is. London, 1813. 8vo. very scarce, 36. 6d. 


*, ENGLEFIELD (Sir Henry, Bart.). Letter 
: Author of the Review of the Case of the Pro- 
it Dissenters. London, 1790. 8vo. ls. Gd. 


b GILLOW, (Rev. Thos.). Catholic Prin- 
eo illustrated. Newcastle, 1807. 
28. Gd. 


344. LEGACY of the Bishop of London; or, 
Motives of Dr. King for bis Change of Religion, 
and dying in the Catholike and Roman Church. 
1623. Reprinted 1814.  8vo. very rare, 5s. Gd. 

3145. LETTER to an Irish Catholic on the Fifth 
Resolution entered into at the Mecting of English 
Catholics, Feb. 1, 1810, and accompanying the 
Roman Catholic Petition. London, Booker, 1811. 
8vo. Is, ; 

346. LETTER from the Right Hon. Lord Petre 
Ne the Bishop of St. David’s. London, 1790. 8vo. 
s. 6d. : 

347. MILNER (Rev. John). The Case of Con- 
science Solved; or, the Catholic Claims proved 
compatible with the Coronation Oath. London, 
1807. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

3418. (Right Rev. Dr.). Authentic 
Documents relative to the Miraculous Cure of 
Winefrid White at St. Winefrid’s Well, 28th June, 
1805, with Observations thereon. London, 1806. 
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349. MILNER (Right Rev. Dr.). 
Roman Catholic Prelate of Ivclani, in Refutation of 
Charles Butler's Letter and Review of Dr. O’Con- 
nor’s Works, &e. Dublin, 1811. 8vo. scarce, 2s. Od. 
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350. MIRACULOUS Events Established by | 


Authentic Letters from Italy. London, 1795. 8yo. 
scarce, Is. Od. 

351. MISCELLANEA. Consisting «f racts, 
&c. on Roman Catholic Fidelity, and on the Society 
of the Jesuits in France. London, 1779. 8vo. 
half-bonnd, 2+. 

352. MODEST Apology for the Roman Catho- 
lics of Great Britain, addressed to all mo,terate 
Protestants. Loadon, 1800. 8vo. 38 Gd. 

353. PLOWDEN (Francis). ‘The Case Stated, 
accasioned by the Act of Parliament passed for the 
Relief of the English Roman Catholics. London, 
1791. 8vo. scarce, 3s. 6d. 

354, ————— _ (Rev. Robert), A Letter to a 
Roman Catholic Clergyman, upon Theological In- 
accuracy. London, 1795. 8va. searce, 38. Gd. 

355. THROCKMORTON (Sir John). Consider- 
ations onthe Debates upon the Petition of the Irish 
Catholics. London, 1806. S8vo. 2s. 6d. 

356. TRACTS. Letters on Religious Subjects, 
by Langley; Letters of Atticus; Eustace’s Answer ; 
Letters of Rev. R. Towers; and other tracts. 
London, 1813. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

357. VETOISM $Ilustrated to Future Genera- 
tions, by the Rev. Peter Gandolphy, containing 
Letters between Bishop Poynter and Mr. Gandolphy 
and others, respecting his Writings, &c. London, 
1819. 8vo. scarce and curious, 6s. 6c. 

_ 358. VIEW of the Oath tendered by the Legis- 
lature to the Roman Catholics of England. By the 
Rev. Joseph Reeves London, 1790. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

339. ACCOUNP of the Conversion of L. T. H. 
to the Catholic Church in 1832. ome and Dublin, 
1836. 12mo. Is. 

360. BAINES (Right Rev. Dr.). Inquiry into 
the Nature, Object, and Obligations of the Religion 
of Christ. Bath, 1824. 8vo. ls. 

361. BUTLER (Charles). Memoir of the Catho- 
lic Relicf Bill passed in 1829, with a Minute on all 
the Divisions in Parliament on the Catholic Claims 
subscquent to 1773. London, 182). 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

(Presentation copy to the Duke of Sussex.) 

362. BUTLER (De. James). A Justification of 
the Tenets of the Roman Catholic Religion, and a 
Refutation of the Charges brought against its 
Clergy by the Lord Bishop of Cloyne. Dadlia, 
1787. 8vo. searce, 3s. Cd. 

363. CLIFFORD (Arthur, FEsq.). Carmen Se- 
eulare, an Ode for the year 1811. 8vo. 26. Gd. 

364. DEFENCE of the Character of the Rev, 
Mr. Ilassey against the Aspersions of Mr. O'Leary. 
By a Friend. Londen, 1791, 2s. 

365. DILLON, (Jolin). Letters of Uibern- 
Anglus, in vindication of the Proceedings adopted 
since the Regency by the Irich Catholics. London, 
18d). 8vo. Is. bd. ‘ 

366. DISCUSSION at Birmingham, between the 
Rev, T. M. MeDonnell and the Rev. John Purnet, 
August, 1827. Birmingham, 1827. S8vo. 1s. 6d. 

367. DISPASSIONATE Inquiry into the cause 
of the late Riots in London, in which the Arcana of 
Popery are disclosed, by a Protestant. London, 
1781. 8vo. scarce, 2s. 6d. 
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368. DOYLE (Right Rev. Dr.). Defence 
Vindieation of the Religions and Civil Prin 
of the Trish Catholics. Dadlin, 1824. &vo. 1. 

369. EXPOSTULATIONES, Canonice e: 
verentissine, apud SS. DD. NN. Pium Papam 
de Variis Actis ad Ecclesiam Gallicanam spect 
bus. London, 1803. S8vo. rare, 3s. 6d. 

370. GANDOLPHY (Rev. Peter). Defer 
the Ancient Faith; or, Five Sermons in proof « 


Christian Religion. London, 1811. 8vo. s: 
4s. bil. 
3/1. A Congratulatory Letter t 


Rey. Herbert Marsh on his judicious Inquir 
the consequences of neglecting to give the Pi 
book with the Bible, together with a Sermon 
London, 1812. 8vo. 2s. 


372. - Second Letter to the Rev. 
bert Marsh, confirming the opinion that the 
principle of the Reformation has been lately 
ceded by him to the Church of Rome. Le 
1813. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


373. IRISH, Rebellion. Brief Account, 
Protestant Writers, of the Causes, Motives 
Mischiefs of the Irish Rebellion, on Oct. 23, 
London, 1747. 8vo. rare, 2s. 6d. 


374. LETTER to the Societies of United 
men of the Town of Belfast, respecting C: 
Rights, with the Declaration of the Ca 
Society of Dublin, &c. by Th. McKenna, 
London, 1792. 8vo. 2s. 6a. 

375. to Francis Plowden, Esq. 
Work, ‘‘ Jura Anglorum,’’ by a Roman C; 
Clergyman. Landon, 8vo. 2s. Od. 

376. LINWZJRD (Rev. Dr.).  Vindicat 
certain Pasies: in the 4th and Sth vols. 
History of England. 3rd edition. London, 
8vo. Is. Od. 


377. LUCAS (Frederick). Reazons for } 
inga Roman Catholic, Loadon, 1839. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


378. O'LEARY (Rev. Arthur). Review 
Controversy between Dr. Carroll (Archbis 
Baltimore) and the Rev. Messrs. Whart 


Hawkins, including a Defence of Pope C 


NIV. in’ suppressing a late Religious 
London, 1786. 8vo. 1s. Gi. 
279. Address to the Lords of 


ment, with an Account of Sir H. Mildmay 
relative to Nuns. Loudon, 1800. 8vo. 2s. 
380. PLYMLEY’S (Peter) Letters on the? 


of the Catholics. J1th edition. London, 
Ryo, 2s. : 
381, REEVE (Rev. J.). Commentary 


4ist and 42nd Psalms, wppointed to be read 
R. Catholie Chapels throughout Great 1 
Bury St. didtinanidls, 1799. 8vo. Vs. 

382. ROSE (Hugh James). Discourses 
State of the Protestant Religion in Ge 
1825.—Appendix to the same in Reply 
Critiques thereon. 1828.—2 parts, scarce, 

383. SLATER (Rev. E.). Letter on the 
and ixtent of Papal Authority, as excre' 
various Kingdoms of Europe. Liverpool, 
Rvo. Is. 

384. VETO. Origin and Progress of th 
Lettera of Bishop Milner, &c. 1810. Sca 
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THE CHEVALIER BUNSEN ON “THE SIGNS OF THE 
TIMES.” 


IF we may infer principles from practice, we should say that 
all the teaching world is at the present moment convinced of 
the convenience, if not of the truth and necessity, ofa claim 
to infallibility. - Philosophers have at length found out that it 
is the weakness of philosophy to make men aware that they 
know nothing, and thus to lead them to open their mouths 
and draw in their breath when any real and substantial infor- 
mation is offered to them in a positive form. Philosophy while 
she thus acted was ancillary to revelation—was a kind of bell 
to call men to the Church. But it is now discovered to have 
been a sad blunder, and one that her professors are resolved 
at all hazards to correct. The idea that their schools should 
be merely porches to the Church, and they themselves only 
foragers and pioneers for the clergy, is more than they can en- 
dure. So they have determined to set up for themselves—to 
assert that philosophy is religion; that the lecture-room is just 
as secure as the pulpit; that when you understand infallibility 
aright, philosophy is in fact infallible, for it explains and jus- 
tifies all the various and contradictory tenets of mankind; that 
she alone comprehends in her wide bosom all the partial truths 
that nature reveals, alone has a right to speak in the name of 
nature. Hence philosophers have dropped their tone of irony, 
of scepticism, of doubt. They no longer proclaim, with Hume, 
that “the most perfect philosophy of the natural kind only 
Staves off our ignorance a little longer; as perhaps the most 
perfect philosophy of the moral or metaphysical kind serves 
only to discover larger portions of it. Thus the observation of 
human blindness and weakness is the result of all philosophy, 
and meets us at every turn, in spite of all our endeavours to 
avoid it.” They no longer sneer at religion, draw a line be- 
tween its domain and their own, or place themselves in open 
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opposition to it. But they fight against religion in the name 
of religion; oppose faith in terms of faith; destroy the Chris- 
tian hope in the interests of hope, and undermine love under 
pretence of charity. A simple-minded old lady might read 
their lucubrations with the impression that she was perusing 
an ascetically-religious meditation; she might turn up her 
eyes and bless God that Voltaire’s disciples had developed into 
such exceedingly moral and religious individuals. Take even 
the most atrocious red-republican, the worshipper of the sti- 
letto and of the guillotine,—even he will not dare to vent his 
black venom against the Church except in the name of some 
sort of religion: your Achillis and Gavazzis will be fanatics 
for the Protestant cause; while your Ubicinis will perhaps 
find out that the Koran is, after all, better than the Bible. 
‘ Christianity,” says the last luminary, ‘‘ was founded on the 
principle of absolute equality, but soon departed from it by 
the establishment of a Church and of distinct temporal and 
spiritual authorities: ‘ Render to Casar the things that are 
Czesar’s’—Islamism acknowledges no Cesar !” - 
Unfortunately there are so many negative religions in the 
world, that it is now easy enough to invest negation with the 
garb of religion; to abuse Catholicity in defence of Protes- 
tantism or Islamism, even to pull God off His throne in the 
name of the sentimental and transcendental naturalism so 
much in vogue at the present day. ‘‘ Let us enter a mosque,” 
says the same Ubicini; “there we shall behold no vain orna- 
ments worthless in the sight of the Divine Majesty, and tend- 
ing to divert the attention of the faithful from their prayers ; 
we shall see nothing but a few verses of the Koran inscribed 
on the walls, two pulpits, and mats and carpets scrupulously 
clean for the knees of the worshippers; no pews, no seats of 
honour, no reserved places,—only men engaged in prayer, ab- 
stracted and absorbed in their devotions. If the sultan acci- 
dentally enters the mosque, he takes the first vacant place ; 
and the beggar by whom he stands does not even turn to re- 
gard him. There are no collections—no alms-boxes. The 
mosque is the house of prayer—the house of God; and no 
human interests—no thought of earth must penetrate within 
its walls.” Amiable Ubicini! for a moment he can forget the 
interests of Marianne (or whatever other club he may ag Wie 
and lose himself in absorbed contemplation of the ‘‘ Divine 
Majesty,” the beauty of prayer, the simplicity of holiness. He 
can put off the hirsute Brutus, and become mere white curd of 
asses’ milk, soft enough for the squeamish swallow of a Clap- 
ham devotee! And yet we may say without breach of charity 
that this interesting enthusiast for the cause of religion only 
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‘‘ worships God for spite ;” praises the Koran because he hates 
the Bible; has a good word for the sultan in hopes that his 
praises will be as a dagger to the Austrian Cezesar. 

These remarks were first suggested to us by the perusal of 
The Signs of the Times; a work by the Chevalier Bunsen on 
“the dangers to religious liberty in the present state of the 
world:” a subject which affords great facilities for the foam- 
ing of the prophet, where the penetration of the politician is 
at fault; and Dr. Bunsen has made the most of his opportuni- 
ties. We do not remember reading such paradoxical pedantry, 
such muddy mystification, as occur in this book ; but doubt- 
less it is the characteristic of an extraordinary talent to en- 
velop the tritest truisms in the most foggy forms, to set up 
whole ranks of opaque words between the thought and the 
mind, to make the merest mud-bank loom through the mist as 
an island of the blessed, and to place a counterfeit halfpenny 
in the cabinet of the collector if its legend is sufficiently ob- 
scured by “ patina” and rust. 

For instance, we think we have seen somewhere the remark 
made that all human institutions are transient and evanescent. 
Bunsen improves on this old simplicity of diction by telling us 
not that they are transient, but ‘forfeit to fate as condition- 
ed,"—and that they either die out naturally, or commit a kind 
of suicide, and ‘‘go to destruction when they try to become 
absolute ;” as if a being which felt that its conditionality was 
the ground of its ‘‘ forfeiture to fate” was not perfectly justi- 
fied in trying to evade such a destiny by making itself abso- 
lute! However, Dr. Bunsen thinks otherwise, and traces to 
this cause all the present dangers of European society. ‘‘ The 
Instinctive striving after unconditional expansion has its source 
not in the God-appointed destiny of humanity in itself, but in 
the blindness of the selfish element in our nature, which de- 
sires to make the me into the centre of all things.” There is, 
then, a kind of manichean duality in man’s nature; the good 
portion being loosely expressed as ‘the God-appointed des- 
tiny of humanity in itself,” and the other as “ the selfish ele- 
ment in our nature.” Yet, in spite of this pretended contra- 
diction of nature, in spite of the inherent corruption of at least 
part of our mass, Dr. Bunsen is unable to find any higher des- 
tination for man than the development of his whole nature : a 
natural expansion of “ humanity in itself,” of human life in the 
family, in society, and in national institutions, is assumed by 
him to be the highest thing in the whole range of being, visible 
or invisible, created or uncreated. This philosophic socialism 
1s the golden image that he has set up in his own private ora- 
tory, and whose worship he wishes to propagate through the 
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world ; identical in fundamental principles with the socialism 
of Ubicini or Mazzini, it is only in accidental points, such as 
what nationalities are to be preserved, what social institutions 
are to be developed or repressed, that he differs from these re- 
formers. With them he acknowledges no religion, no destina- 
tion of man, but that which Fichte dreamed before him—the 
social perfection of mankind. To this idol, with a piodding 
perseverance and arrogant assumption of infallibility, he ap- 
plies the endearing terms that the worshippers of God apply 
to Him; he ransacks the Bible for popular phrases to decorate 
the periods of his liturgy ; and with the coolest effrontery he 
assumes that whoever makes merry over his (Bunsen’s) creed 
commits the unpardonable sin of blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost. The spirit of humanity, in spite of its acknowledged 
instinctive blindness and selfishness, is the only Holy Spirit he 
recognises. 

’ Thus, when Baron Ketteler, the Bishop of Mayence, in a 
pastoral issued on the festival of St. Boniface last year, re- 
proached his German countrymen with several grave faults, 
which he traces to the great schism of the sixteenth century 
—such as the infidel philosophy which has spread over Europe 
from Germany ; the decay of the old German loyalty and con- 
science ; the disunion of the German race ;—and when he adds 
that these things have rendered Germany responsible before 
God for the ills of other portions of the Catholic Church, which 
she has scandalised by her writings, her example, or her influ- 
ence,—Dr. Bunsen feels moved to the centre at such daring 
ribaldry, and protests that ‘‘it reminds him but too strongly 
of those words of our Lord, exhorting His hearers to beware of 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, which could not be forgiven, 
for him to dwell on it without a shudder. He can only hope 
that the bishop did not know what he was saying.” And then 
he seeks to justify his assumption by the following attempt at 
argument: ‘‘ He who denies all conscience to his own nation, 
to which he owes his birth and moral culture, excommunicates 
her from all participation in the Spirit of God, in so far as she 
does not think ashe does on Church matters... . And just be- 
cause no one can blaspheme the spirit in humanity without 
blaspheming or denying God himself, are we bound to speak 
of the children of our common mother (Germany) with affec- 
tion, and of herself with reverence; and we repeat it, above 
all, of such a mother and such a people, and in such a con- 
juncture for our fatherland and the world.” 

Very profound, no doubt; worthy of Heraclitus the obscure. 
But let us remind our readers that the profound is not ne- 
cessarily the wise; that there is a bathos of stark folly quite 
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as deep and dark as the ocean of truth; and that the leaky 
buckets of the illogical cant of transcendentalists are much 
better adapted to hold the muddy slime of folly than the limpid 
waters of truth. That which is brought to us in a vessel with 
a hole in its bottom is but a suspicious beverage, after all. 
Again, whether he proves that the spirit of humanity is the 
Spirit of God, or that St. Patrick was a Protestant, or that St. 
Boniface was not the apostle of Germany,—in what does this 
doctor differ from the vulgarest fanatic, except in the mists of 
circumlocution in which he wraps up his ideas? ‘‘ Dio e 
popolo” was the motto of the Roman revolutionists ; and Bun- 
sen teaches that the people is the incarnation and manifesta- 
tion of God. Itinerant mountebanks go about England teach- 
ing the same nonsense about the Protestantism of St. Patrick 
as this learned historian seriously assumes in his pages. Like 
them, he carries his aversion to Popery so far as to boast of 
the direct descent of his sect from Gnostics and Arians, Mani- 
cheeans or devil-worshippers, rather than own any claims of 
Rome upon his hereditary respect. | 
And with all his pretence of religion, and cant about 
philanthropy, he is even a more insidious enemy of mankind 
than the more reckless revolutionists and red-republicans; for, 
after all, their assumption of religion is little more than a 
pleasantry, and is ridiculed by themselves and others when 
they are in their more honest moods. But Bunsen, with all 
the prestige of a veteran politician, an amiable and agreeable 
man, a man of letters, a philosopher, historian, and doctor of 
divinity, never once screws his mouth into the faintest smile, 
nor droops his eyelid into the remotest resemblance of a wink, 
which might be interpreted into anacknowledgment of conscious 
imposture. With the most earnest, and apparently most honest 
seriousness, he proceeds to lop away the real end of man, and 
to substitute for it an end which virtually denies the chief 
attributes of humanity. Dr. Bunsen has lived much in Eng- 
land, and in general he admires our life, and proposes it as a 
thing to be imitated by other nations. He never considers 
that our material prosperity, were it double what it is; our 
fleets and armies; our diplomacy, half-bullying, half-bam- 
boozling ; our mercantile overreaching and underselling; our 
perpetual excitement about transport and locomotion, about 
prices and produce; our exhaustion of life in the’ mere multi- 
plication of the means and appendages of living,—is not only 
beneath the real destiny of man, but also utterly inadequate 
to give full employment to his rational powers. Man need not 
be so human, so rational as he is, if his destiny is only such as 
Bunsen would place before him. You might dock off several 
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of his intellectual faculties, and reduce him so many steps 
nearer to mere animality, without his finding the loss at all 
inconvenient,—without in the least disabling him from the 
attainment of the end proposed. So conscious are we English 
of this, that we glory in, while (absit¢ omen) M. Montalem- 
bert envies, one of our most notorious deficiencies—namely, 
our want of precision of intellect, our want of logic, consistency, 
and coherence. ‘‘ Tout d’abord |’Angleterre, heureusement 
pour elle, ne pratique pas le culte de la logique. Elle s’est 
de tout temps réservé l’usage illimité de la plus éclatante in- 
conséquence, avec le droit de ne pas sacrifier sa gloire, son 
bonheur, et sa sécurité a une logique plus ou moins ‘irré- 
prochable.” But instead of eternally glorying in our flounder- 
ing into fortune, blundering into luck, doing better without 
logic and reason than those who use both,—would it not be as 
well sometimes to ask ourselves whether, after all, that can be 
the highest aim of man for which the highest powers of his 
reason are not required? Whether, when we despise logic as 
useless, it is not because we have renounced a destiny which 
requires intellect to work out? Might not our routine of 
circumlocutions, our government, our state, our luxury, our 
commerce, our whole national activity, go on just as well if we 
had no faculties for aught above space and time—no powers of 
pure thought, of metaphysical abstraction, of mystical devotion ? 
Generally, the more a man gives himself up to the cultivation 
of the higher faculties of his intellect, and the more profound 
he becomes in metaphysics or theology, the less fitted is he 
found to play an active part in the world, and to withstand 
the wily measures of animal cunning that form the staple of 
the drama of life. Hence practical men despise such culture, 
as unfitting man for life, and beside his practical end. They 
never think of asking themselves whether their aims are not 
rather beneath the evident intention of our faculties, which 
they render useless. 

Yet, in spite of all this, men of such different characters 
and schools as Montalembert, Bunsen, and Remusat, are with 
one voice recommending the adoption of English theories and 
English institutions to the old societies of Europe—to those 
societies which still recognise the truth, that there is something 
higher in contemplation than in action, in intellect than in 
physical force, in thought than in prosperity and luxury. Not 
that these writers would deprive continental societies of their 
mental excellence; but that they would preserve the higher 
stage of humanity, and yet occupy it on an object that is 
inadequate to its asptrations. They would commit the his- 
torical and moral solecism of employing Greck acuteness on 
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Tyrian commerce, or Hebrew mysticism on the objects of 
Roman ambition. If you will have the mental and spiritual 
gifts of Greece and Judza, you must be content to forego the 
wealth of Tyre and Carthage, and the empire of Rome. In 
order to succeed in these lower objects, you must cultivate 
those lower qualities of your nature which come nearest ani- 
mality, and are best expressed by animal names—dogged per- 
severance, pig-headed obstinacy, vulpine craft, and lion-like 
courage. You must allow your higher and exclusively human 
faculties to lie more or less in abeyance, as being rather an 
impediment than an assistance to you in attaining the end you 
propose. 

We must say, indeed, that we English are at least more 
logical in renouncing logic after we have deliberately chosen 
our object, than those people who wish to attain our object 
and keep their reason to boot. That men, fond above all 
things of the profundities of metaphysical research, should 
first cultivate to their utmost their understanding and their 
reason, only in order to employ them afterwards on a work 
that is not worthy of them, to subordinate the mind to the 
advancement of the material prosperity which either it mars 
or which mars it, or to the inspection and statistics of the 
material world, so manifestly its inferior and its drudge, is a 
solecism at least. For pigs to be pig-minded is good; but to 
retain the aim and object of the hog, and to cultivate a human 
intelligence for the pursuit of this object, is an absurdity that 
a solid pig would disdain, if you could but get him to com- 
prehend its meaning. 

And yet such seems to be the object of a great school of 
writers—namely, to render man content with a destiny in- 
adequate to his faculties, to persuade him that, in spite of his 
faculties, in spite of the mystical longing which naturally 
exists in many minds for an object above nature, there is, in 
fact, no such object, but that he must be content with nature 
or with nothing. What, then, are we to do with our higher 
faculties? Why, employ them on nature, say they ; no specu- 
lations are so silly or trivial but they can be enhanced by a 
grand twilight of verbiage, may be made to loom through a 
magnificent haze of dusky dimness, till their dimensions are 
exaggerated to gigantic proportions. These higher faculties 
have nothing to do with ideas, only with words; use them on 
words; there you may find an outlet for the hardest thinking 
and for the boldest pretension. . 

And if this will not satisfy your mystical aspirations, why 
should you not let them have their swing? May not a man 
be inspired by the spirit of humanity as well as by any other 
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spirit? ‘ Look,” says Bunsen, ‘at the immortal seer of Gor- 
litz, the pious Jacob Bohme.” Bunsen himself, too, hints at 
some claims of his own to a similar inspiration; else with what 
face could he invite us to rise with him to the full light of 
apostolic knowledge,‘unless he believed himself somehow in 
possession of that plenary illumination? ‘This inspiration 
finds vent throughout the volume in excessively apocalyptic 
apothegms, which will doubtless be vaunted by his friends as 
the utterances of an exalted spirit, with a deep intuition of 
nature and of man. 

Let us give a few specimens of these utterances before we 
go on to the gist of this article, which we promise shall appear 
either in corpore or in the postscript. First, let us produce a 
novel theory on what constituted the fall of man: Bunsen has 
discovered that it was a misdirected zeal for God. “It is our 
God whom we defend or avenge when we are filled with zeal 
against those of an opposite faith. But to appropriate what 
belongs to God is the very essence of all selfishness, the true 
fall of man.” To suppose that the dogmas we believe are 
more true than those which any body else believes, is to appro- 
priate God, to claim Him, or the knowledge of Him, as our 
exclusive possession; and this is the true fall of man. Orginal 
sin, then, consists in believing that, for instance, our God is 
any more the true God than Jupiter or Brahma! 

Another utterance: after boasting of the wonderful privi- 
lege of the United Evangelical Prussian Church, which gives 
its members choice of any or all of three different formulas of 
faith, Bunsen goes on to speak of its thoroughly Lutheran 
liturgy: he wishes it to be delivered from its present crippled 
condition (it was compiled by the late king, and is an average 
specimen of a royal composition), and to be made thoroughly 
congregational. Then,” says he, ‘‘it would not only be 
brought nearer to the Reformed (Calvinist), but also to the 
Apostolic, and therefore truly Evangelical Church, and thereby 
to the fundamental idea of Luther.” Take a Lutheran liturgy, 
says our doctor, make it more Calvinistic, and you thereby 
make it more Lutheran. The fact is, he rather gives up the 
concrete Luther, and betakes himself to an ideal, which he 
calls the spirit of Luther. He wants to see more of this spirit 
in Prussia, and less Lutheranism. Luther’s own scholars and 
disciples have failed to develop their master’s thought aright ; 
his real spirit was forgotten, and a pretender occupied his 
pee till Bunsen came, and Luther’s spirit was born from 

is brain. Will the Prussians really be sheepish enough to 
allow this astute doctor to conduct them into stark Calvinism, 
simply by the ruse of calling it the “ spirit of Luther ?” 
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Another utterance: “The opposition between Luther and 
Calvin vanishes in the Gospel, as that between Peter and Paul 
does in Christ.” Rather, we should say, the Gospel vanishes 
between Luther and Calvin. But we ought to remember that 
Bunsen probably means his gospel, his hazy ‘common Chris- 
tianity,” which remains after abstracting all that the various 
Protestant sects debate or deny. In this loose negative 
Christianism certainly all opposition ceases: judged by its 
rules, a Jew or a Mussulman is as good a Christian as Bunsen 
or Bohme. But what is the meaning of the opposition be- 
tween Peter and Paul vanishing in Christ, unless, as we 
suspect the Prussian theologian to mean, Christ is a mere 
term for humanity in general—for man? Take any number 
of different men, Peter and Paul among the number, strip off 
all individual characteristics, and there remains nothing but 
the generic idea, the universal humanity, or man; and this he 
calls Christ. We suspect that Bunsen in these words intends 
to deny the historical existence of our Lord in His personal 
manifestation as the Son of Mary. 

This mystification is nothing but the old hypocrisy of 
heretics, which has now fallen to the inheritance of the phi- 
losophers. As the Arians, according to the complaint of St. 
Hilary, put on the mask of piety, and pretended to labour in 
preaching the Gospel, in order to deny Him whom they were 
supposed to preach; so do our modern hypocrites take the 
most sacred names in their mouths, while in their hearts they 
deny Him whom these names designate; substituting new 
meanings for old terms, introducing a new Christ, who is 
either nothing, or else Antichrist; and deceiving the people 
by a pretended adherence to old orthodox formulas. To 
persons who play this game, mystification is a necessity; pre- 
tence and imposture must be bolstered up with quibble and 
obscurity: thieves do not rob by daylight, nor do impostures 
walk abroad in intelligible and luminous forms. They rather 
affect the illogical obscurity of transcendentalism, contradic- 
tions, equivocations, well-calculated reticences, imperfect re- 
tractations, truncated formulas, as ambuscades wherein to 
conceal their batteries. 

But, after all, there must be something more than mysti- 
fication in a writer who possesses such unquestionable power 
as Bunsen. He could never have gained such wide popula- 
rity, and such a fame for depth, merely from being dark. 
Like other heretics, Bunsen has doubtless pursued some phase 
of truth, however he has exaggerated and distorted it. To 
understand a heresy, this distorted truth should be diligently 
inquired for; and when found, should be as far as possible 
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honestly acknowledged. For truth, even though distorted, 
has such a relation to man, such a hold on his heart and in- 
tellect, that if, in condemning a man’s errors, you pull up the 
wheat with the cockle, you are sure to impress upon his soul 
an invincible opinion of your want, not of justice only, but of 
understanding also. He will be indignant, obstinate, and 
confirmed in his error; there will be something within him 
that tells him he is not wholly wrong; and on this slender 
foundation of conscious rectitude his pride and his anger will 
‘build a vast mass of falsity and mischief. Let us, then, in a 
spirit of fairness, turn from Bunsen the frothy prophet to 
Bunsen the keen observer and successful politician. : 

The object of the work we have been examining is to 
account, and to find a remedy, for the prevalent alienation 
of the people from the ecclesiastical institutions of Europe. 
The fact is: unquestionable, that both in Catholic and Pro- 
testant countries the churches in general are ill attended, and 
the Sacraments scantily frequented, in proportion to the -po- 
pulation. What is the reason of this general apathy of the 
laity? What is the remedy for it? Bunsen attributes its 
cause to the gradual lapse of the lay element of the congre- 
gation, and the consequent gathering up of all religious func- 
tions into clerical hands. But this is no reason—it is merely 
a new way of stating the question; he has still to account for 
the apse of the lay element; how and when did the laity 
‘begin to lose their interest in Church matters? However, we 
will let Dr. Bunsen speak without interruption. All func- 
tions, he tells us, have fallen into the hands of representatives, 
instead of being the common act of the whole body. Wor- 
ship has become an act of the clergy, at which the laity may 
assist or not as they please, instead of the service performed 
by the whole congregation ; and even in sects where the cle- 
rical element has been most completely eliminated, the func- 
‘tions of the clergy, instead of returning to the congregation, 
have fallen into the hands of a kind of secular hierarchy, 
-those, namely, of the civil power and the police. All is still 
done for the people; not now by bishops and clergy, but by 
ministers of state, by soldiers and policemen. The people is 
still nothing—representatives all in all: and this is the real 
cause of the low state of religion in Prussia. ‘ ‘The great 
mass of society in Germany close their minds against any 
kind of mystery, as mystification; and reject every means of 
exciting the religious feeling, because they regard them all 
but as so many attempts at galvanisation on the part of the 
police. Once for all, the people stay away from church out 
of sheer aversion to a police-church.” 
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‘¢ Hitherto,” continues our author, “ the social contest, in 
Germany at least, has been between these police-churches 
and churches with the Catholic hierarchical system ;” both 
are in his eyes the offspring of sheer absolutism and tyranny ; 
though the latter, as more honest, is preferable. ‘‘ Despot- 
ism against despotism, the secular power will always have 
the worst of it; and regarded simply as a contest between 
these two powers, it is just and right that it should be so.” 
Here, then, comes in the second question of the book; where 
is Dr. Bunsen to find a more successful antagonist of clerical 
despotism than the Josephine or Napoleonic counter-despot- 
isms have proved themselves to be? 

To find such a champion, he scrutinises the social pheno- 
mena of Europe; and among them he distinguishes two great 
antagonist principles, which threaten to divide the world. 
These are, the spirit of association, almost peculiar, as he 
thinks, to Protestantism; and the hierarchical or ultramon- 
tane spirit, most rife among Catholics, but working also in the 
pseudo-sacerdotal puerilities of the Puseyites, and in the pro- 
ceedings of the “ retrograde” party of the Prussian Lutherans. 
He professes great fear and uncertainty about the present re- 
sult of the contest of these principles; but he believes that at 
last the spirit of association, and the free action of the congre- 
gation, unbiased, or at least not controlled, by clerical’ influ- 
ence, will overcome the hierarchical element, and establish a 
constitutional religious freedom, analogous to the civil liberty 
of the English. 

At present, however, the hierarchical spirit pervades the 
world. Every where he discovers the pretensions of the cle- 
rical office to a Divine right over conscience, and, as far as 
may be, over the whole mental culture of the human race. 
But by its side he also every where perceives the ever-growing 
aspiration of the nations for freedom of conscience, and for 
the enfranchisement of education from clerical supervision. 
‘The latter is the Protestant, the former the Catholic element 
of society. The Catholic hierarchy has, indeed, made faint 
attempts to make use of the principle of association as an 
instrument ; but such cases are strikingly distinguished from 
Protestant societies, by the limitation of lay activity to the 
raising of funds to be: spent by the clergy; while the Pro- 
testant associations are founded, formed, governed, and ad- 
ministered by laymen. 

‘These associations,” he says, ‘have deeply penetrated 
Protestant life; the annual collection of 20,000,000 dollars 
is a little thing compared to the intercourse they bring about 
between so many millions of men. Over the face of almost 
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the whole earth weekly missionary meetings are held, in 
which communications are made concerning the faith, the 
doings, the sufferings of the brethren; hymns are sung, and 
often a stirring address delivered. The original impulse to- 
wards the formation of these institutions came from the Pro- 
testants, and has sprung from the sentiment of the oneness of 
that Church, whose many members are scattered over the 
whole earth, but which speaks one language, just because 
every nation speaks in her own tongue.” Happy Church; the 
symbol and crown of whose unity is the curse of Babel! 
Let us, however, just hint that Protestant societies may have 
arisen out of the total absence of individual self-sacrifice ; 
just because no one among them was found to sacrifice self, 
hfe, and fortune to the propagation of the faith, they have 
tried to substitute some trifling pecuniary sacrifice made by 
each. It is a very good thing in itself, but no real substitute 
for the self-consuming fire of Catholic charity. Next, we may 
be allowed to object that these weekly meetings for the pur- 
pose of hearing about the conversions of savages, of the faith 
of the neophytes, often lead both to a repulsive hypocrisy 
and lying exaggeration on one side, and to a morbid cu- 
riosity on the other; so absorbing, that an elect sister can 
hardly write a note to her lawyer without interrogating him 
in a postscript about “his house, his family, and his eternal 
hopes.” 

But to return to Bunsen: according to him, the hierarchy 
can only use this element of association as a tool for its own 
ends; the real establishment of the principle would be the 
annihilation of its power; for, failing to distinguish between 
the functions of the clergy as dispensers of the gifts of God 
to man, and as administrators of the property and rights of the 
church and congregation, he can see nothing in the priest but 
a functionary of the congregation, who has by the apathy of 
the people been allowed to get the power into his own hands: 
destroy, therefore, their apathy, and you undermine his power. 
The priest, he considers, has nothing which he does not ori- 
ginally derive from the congregation—(for we must remember 
that with him the spirit of humanity is the same as the Holy 
Ghost)—just as kings owe their prerogatives to the original 
and implied consent of their subjects: hence he thinks that a 
hierarchy has no other footing of right to govern than a bureau- 
cracy, than a police-system, which in the name of the state 
extends its tutelage to the minutest details of life, and recog- 
nises no sphere of independent action whatever beside its 
own; and more particularly excludes all independent congre- 
gational action, Bureaucracy he considers to be the tyranny 
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of the usurping functionaries of the civil congregation,—hiere 
archy that of the functionaries of the religious congregation ; 
both the tools of tyrants, and the instruments of the oppres- 
sion of the people; both guilty of an unprincipled warfare 
against the spirit of humanity, the authority and majesty of 
the congregational will, and the supremacy of its legislative 
power. And though theoretically he allows hierarchy to be 
the more honest, yet he finds it more intolerable than bureau- 
cracy in its inquisition into opinions and private morals, and 
in its spirit of persecution. He owns that religious perse- 
cution and proselytism at the point of the sword have in times 
past characterised all the noble races of men; while, on the 
other hand, national tolerance has been the sign of soeial de- 
gradation ; yet now, seeing that men’s minds have become 
unsettled—seeing that all our philosopher’s acquaintance are 
‘‘ still seeking after objective truth,’—nothing can be said in 
defence of persecution beyond the admission that it was un- 
questionably the error of the grand races of mankind. 

In spite of this uncertainty with regard to objective truth, 
Bunsen is so complacently certain of the divine right of the 
congregation, that he makes no scruple of approving of every 
case of persecution of the hierarchy in the name, not of the 
congregation only, but even of the bureaucracy. Napoleon 
and Joseph were despots, yet Bunsen condemns the Arch- 
bishop of Freiburg and the authors of the Austrian Con- 
cordat for violating their principles; and when he speaks 
about the Jesuits, he urges governments. to insist on their 
exclusion, on the ground of the existing laws against them, 
which he yet owns emanated directly from the rankest bu- 
reaucracies. ‘‘ Bishops,”’ he says, ‘‘ only demand freedom for 
themselves ;”*—how much more true is this of men like Bun- 
sen, who have the bureaucratic spirit so interwoven with their 
fibre, that even in pretending to oppose it, they unconsciously 
assume its postulates. 

After this juggling feat, first conceding the hierarchy to 
be more tolerable than bureaucracy, and then gradually twist- 
ing himself round on the pivot of his weathercock logic till 
he comes to defend each bureau in its actual battles with each 
bishop, Bunsen enters on a consideration of the particular 
claims of the clergy to a supervision of marriage, education, 
and Church-property. All these matters’ have evidently a 
mixed character, partly civil, partly religious; yet in all he 
affirms that the supreme and ultimate power belongs to the 
state. Concerning marriage, can the state grant a divorce? 
By the Christian law, he says, nothing can dissolve marriage 
but death; but then he argues that adultery is death! Thus 
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does he bring in the power of the state, by attributing to it 
the power of interpreting the Christian law. Then he affirms 
the power of the state to compel the priest to celebrate mixed 
marriages, even when there is no pledge about the education 
of the children. He demands that the Catholic priest shall 
by performing his function openly before the Church acknow- 
ledge the Christian character of that woman’s conduct, who, 
professing to believe that no one can be saved outside the 
Church, yet, from considerations of money or love, promises 
to bring up the fruits of her own body in ignorance of the 
Catholic faith, and in the way of damnation. We do not 
wish to prevent apostasy by persecution ; but do not attempt 
to compel us to approve publicly what may be, and logically 
ought to be, the first step of apostasy for the woman, and 
the sacrifice of her children to Moloch. 

Next, concerning education, he owns the right of the pas- 
tors of the Church to see that their flocks are educated in their 
religion, and especially to educate candidates for the clerical 
office ; but at the same time he affirms for the state the right 
of participating in their examinations, and satisfying itself that 
they come up to the standard of its university education. He 
says that a boy admitted early into a seminary is at twenty- 
one fit for nothing but to be a priest; and that he either is 
compelled to be one with or without vocation, or must for all 
his life repent an education which has cut him off from the 
world, and left him no opportunity to repair his deficiencies. 
The state, therefore, has a right to demand that his education 
shall be of a general kind, in order that 1t may be serviceable 
to him in the event of his being cast on the world. Moreover, 
he asserts that the bishops only set up their seminaries and 
colleges in order to destroy the governmental gymnasia and 
lyceums; he does not seem able to admit into his imagination 
the possibility of the bishops wishing to have a selection of 
subjects elsewhere than among the disciples of Kant, Hegel, 
and Schelling, or of their suspecting the’ bureaus of the cha- 
ritable intention of giving all the Catholic young men a chance 
of becoming infidel before they decide on being priests. The 
interests of science may be very great; but it is better that a 
candidate for the priesthood should be ignorant of the laws of 
electricity, of comparative grammar, or of the solution of im- 
possible roots, than that he should have a leaning to the opi- 
nion that there is no God, or if there is, that He is the spirit 
of humanity. 

Concerning ecclesiastical property, the state, according to 
Bunsen, is both owner and administrator ; for the clergy are 
but functionaries of one: limited phase of social and civil life, 
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namely, the religious element; they are servants of the state 
or congregation, not its masters. 

Of course we cannot help a Protestant’s disbelieving the 
possibility of God’s graces being ordinarily dispensed through 
the hands of the clergy ; what we complain of is, that the so- 
called philosopher and historian cannot even rise to the con- 
ception of the possibility of the Catholic laity entertaining 
such an idea, and so assuming that we Catholic laymen are 
the natural and necessary enemies of the hierarchy, opposers 
of its pretensions, deniers of its powers ;—that we, who seek 
absolution at their hands, look upon them as mere men, exer- 
cising a power delegated to them not by God but by ourselves, 
elected and designated by the votes of the congregation. No- 
thing can be more unworthy a man like Bunsen, or can bring 
more suspicion upon either his penetration or his honesty. The 
fact is, that, civilly. and politically speaking, the power of the 
Catholic Church, like that of Protestantism, rests upon its 
congregations—their numbers, their union, their wealth. It is 
not bishops against congregations; but congregations who be- 
lieve in bishops against congregations who pretend to believe 
in the Bible only, and who tolerate no intervention, not even 
that of the Blessed Virgin herself, ‘‘ between their conscience 
and their God.” : 

It is for this reason, because the people are the substance 
and the mass of the Church, that we quote Bunsen’s argu- 
ments. In the first place, even his own principle of the su- 
preme authority of the “spirit of humanity” ought to lead 
him to acknowledge some right in the hierarchy ; as an auto- 
crat who is supported by the enthusiastic and loudly-expressed 
loyalty of his subjects cannot be called a tyrant, but has right 
on his side, and is unassailable on the ground of usurpation of 
popular rights, so priests, bishops, and pope, while supported 
by the faith of the Catholic congregations, have, on Bunsen’s 
own principles, a perfect right to all the influence they com- 
mand. The “ divine spirit of humanity” speaks just as much 
through Catholic as through Protestant congregations. Do 
we Catholic laymen count for nothing in his eyes? does he 
think that he will influence us by treating us as poor fools, 
blind followers of scheming clergy, not worthy to have our 
voices heard or our votes collected ?' especially, does he think 
that we are likely to receive the oily speech of a partisan pre- 
tending to speak in the name of human nature, but in reality 
assuming the truth of the narrowest sectarian principles, and 
talking about the conclusions of his own impalpable exegesis 
as demonstratively evident to all honest men, and treating all 
his opponents as arrogant prelates or ignorant monks? Does 
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he suppose that we shall trust him the more, if he keeps telling 
us that this is white because it is so black, that triangular be- 
cause it 1s so round, or his religion one because its language is 
so various? No; here and there some few of us may have their 
own private quarrels with our clergy upon isolated cases of 
matrimony, education, or the disposal of property ; but they 
certainly will not be led into an open war with them by the 
impertinent interference of a bookful blockhead arbitrarily 
assuming the office of arbitrator. Man and wife may quarrel 
very severely; but the interferer not only reconciles the com- 
batants, but also brings their united wrath upon his own head. 

We hope that Bunsen’s impertinences may have this effect 
on those amongst us who are disposed to go to buffets with 
the clergy: this was our first reason for quoting his argu- 
ments ; our second is more serious. Any thing that can rouse 
Jaymen from their apathy must do good; the principle of 
Jay association and of lay action is a real and powerful one, 
and as such has struck eminent men. Rosmini exaggerated 
it, and was rebuked; but his argument remains, and the con- 
demnation of an exaggeration is no condemnation of the prin- 
ciple. We lately heard a person complain, that now-a-days 
the laity knew too much. We answered, that the only remedy 
for that was that they should know more. It is not now as 
in the middle ages, that clerk or clergyman is synonymous 
with man of cultivated intellect, and that all outside that 
order are in the dark. Jaymen every where do more than 
they did; Nicholas and Montalembert in France, Donoso 
Cortez in Spain, Brownson in America, we may add the pro- 
fessor of St. Edmund’s College in England, are (or were) re- 
cognised teachers; societies like that of St. Vincent of Paul, 
—an essentially lay society,—or of the Holy Family, show 
the utility of associated action. If an eminent politician tells 
us that this action is the essential spirit of the present age, 
and points it out as the great weapon against Catholicity, it 
is useful both to know his opinion, and to turn over in our 
minds all methods that may be suggested for applying the 
spirit of the age to Catholic purposes. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE PROTO-MONASTERY OF 
SUBIACO, 


AND THE HOLY GROTTO OF ST. BENEDICT. 


BY THE RIGHT REY. BISHOP ULLATHORNE, 0.5.B. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE HOLY VALLEY. 


Tue first feeling which arises in the soul on contemplating 
the holy valley of Subiaco is one of religious awe. The 
heights, the depths, and the mysterious shadows which com- 
mingle them; a grandeur in the long-drawn extent of the 
prospect, which seems to take its limits but from the sense of 
the beholder; combined with the reflection, that here, in this 
cathedral of nature, God conversed with His saints in ages long 
past ;—all conspire to fill the heart with a sense of eternal 
things, of which the scene before us is a reflection, austere 
indeed, but yet sublime. But when, on another day, instead 
of being viewed beneath the influence of stormy sunset clouds, 
this same scene was searched through by the mid-day bright- 
ness of an Italian sun, and the eye grew more familiar with its 
features, the feeling of its beauty was almost equal to that of 
its magnificence. 

Passing over the bridge on which we have been standing, 
and taking our position in a rude cave below it on the other 
side, we will endeavour to give such a description as may enable 
the reader in some degree to realise its character. 

The right side of the ravine, on which we are standing, 
ascends through the greater part of its extent abruptly to the 
height of some two thousand feet. And about midway of its 
length, as seen from this point, a dark-looking prominence of 
greater height, on which a tall cross is conspicuous, projects 
its shadow towards the holy grotto on the other side. This 
range is bare of all wood except low thickets. The left of the 
ravine is much more varied in its lines. It winds more har- 
moniously with the bendings of the river at its base; it re- 
cedes in its ascending with more grace and freedom; it ex- 
hibits a more varied sky-line, and a more undulating surface, 
but is broken here and there with precipices or huge projec- 
tions of rock. 
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On one of those projecting ledges, at half a mile’s dis- 
tance, stands the great monastery of St. Scholastica. The 
huge pile offers an irregular front towards the stream, and the 
mass of roofs exhibit an equal irregularity of plan. The mon- 
astic architecture of all periods, from the early round arch 
and the early pointed down to the most modern fashion of 
uniformity in style, combine together in this extensive front. 
The substructures, which were found needful for obtaining a 
broad enough level for the cloisters, are enormous. ‘This is 
especially the case at the further end of the monastery, where 
the rock sinks down into a hollow. There three huge but- 
tresses seem to start out‘of an abyss, and breaking in at regu- 
lar intervals, they climb first up the face of the rock, then 
up the solid basement-walls, and run on between the small 
lancet openings until they shoulder the upper story. Beyond 
them, where the roofs are the most intricate, rises up the well- 
proportioned tower, which is of Byzantine architecture. Be- 
tween the monastery and the stream the steep declivity is 
covered with an olive-garden. But so nearly do the gray and 
silvery-green leaves of these trees resemble in colour the ge- 
neral hue of these mountains, as they appear in this month 
of April, that it is difficult to distinguish them. Close be- 
yond the foundations of the monastery the ground is broken 
down by a winter torrent, on the opposite point beyond which 
is a little chapel which marks the spot where St. Benedict met 
with St. Romanus. Thence a footpath is barely visible, as- 
cending for half a mile along the rugged side of the mountain 
until it disappears through the arch of a tall portal, and is lost 
to the eye amidst a thick dark grove of ilex-trees. This grove 
is in the flank of the principal mountain on that side of the 
ravine, and about a thousand feet above the level of the val- 
ley. Immediately beyond it there starts up an immense pre- 
cipice of reddish-coloured rock, which rises for several hundred 
feet perpendicularly, until it nearly reaches the top of the 
rounded hill into whose face it is inserted. In this precipice, 
but concealed from sight by the sacred grove, as well as by 
a cliff which projects at its further extremity, is the sanctu- 
ary of the Holy Grotto. Carrying the eye beyond this deeply 
interesting point as far again as it is from us, the mountains 
from both sides of the river close down upon its stream, and 
form a kind of second gorge; whilst the more distant moun- 
tains beyond wind across each other, and are darkened by the 
ilex and oak trees that cover them. 

The Anio, now but a few miles from its source in the 
mountains near Trevi, comes seething and foaming deep be- 
Jow in the narrow valley, its white surface sparkling here and 
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there; whilst at other intervals of its course, owing to the 
depth, or the dark shadows, or the turnings of its bed, or the 
trees and the rank vegetation on its banks,-its course is audi- 
ble to the one sense, whilst it is invisible to the other. 

This valley was a favourite resort of the Emperor Nero. 
He closed up the outlet of the waters where we are standing 
with a massive wall, and turned the valley into a lake. Below 
this first lake he constructed a second, which had a broader 
expanse. And a third Jake, which reached to where now 
stands the city of Subiaco, received the waters from the two 
first. Pliny the elder describes these three lakes, and says 
they were famed for their pleasantness. But after his time 
we have not specific mention made of more than two lakes. 
Frontinus, writing in the reign of Trajan, says that the waters 
within the ravine stood twenty feet above the natural bed of 
the river. On its two sides Nero built baths and a magnifi- 
cent villa, adorned with costly marbles, for his residence ; and 
connected them by a marble bridge’ which crossed the ravine. 
Ruins of these structures still remain. They stand upon 
shelves of rock, which have been levelled for the purpose 
some way below, and at a little distance from, the present 
bridge. On the right of the stream, three vaulted chambers 
of reticulated work, with apsidal terminations, exhibit their 
ruined interiors imbedded in foliage. On the left, the pround- 
plan of the more extensive buildings is left complete, with 
some fragments of the superstructure. A considerable por- 
tion of the marble bridge remained at the end of the thirteenth 
century, and several beautiful columns taken from the villa 
may still be seen at the monastery of St. Scholastica. 

The name of Sublacum, whence is derived the modern one 
of Subiaco, was given to this retreat by Nero from its proxi- 
mity to the lake. And the same emperor constructed the 
road which gives access to it from the Via Valeria. And 
here it was that, whilst this first great persecutor of the Chris- 
tians was feasting and revelling, the table at which he sat was 
overturned, and the cup struck from his hands by lightning. 
Tacitus has depicted the scene in his brief style. 

Frontinus tells us that when Trajan restored their copious- 
ness and quality to the other aqueducts which fed the foun- 
tains of Rome, in order. to supply the failing springs of Cur- 
tius and Cerulius, which, at some five miles nearer to Rome, 
were the original feeders of the Claudian aqueduct, he left the 
running stream and sought a more abundant replenishment 
from the lake above the villa of Nero. For there, he observes, 
the waters not only purified themselves, owing to their great 
depth, but, under the opaque shade of the forest which grew 
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on the mountain sides, they were most cool and clear. Celsus 
has celebrated their medicinal qualities, as well as their re- 
markable coolness. And these were probably owing to minute 
proportions of lime and sulphur which they had absorbed. 
The distance from Rome is forty-five miles, but the course 
taken by the aqueduct was considerably longer. The catas- 
trophe by which these lakes were destroyed is vividly described 
in the monastic chronicle of Mirtius. 

On the 20th of February, in the year of our Lord 1305, 
says the chronologist, and whilst the abbatial chair was vacant, 
a tempest came down upon the Symbruine mountains more 
terrific than any which men remember or books record. The 
rain, hail, and snow fell like a second deluge. The winds, 
with conflicting currents, whirled across the mountains so 
furiously, that they swept the accumulated snows from off 
their summits, and the whole torrent rushed into the meadows 
of the holy valley. It swelled the river into one broad flood 
over its cultivated banks; the fields became pools, and the 
ways were lost from sight. The monks, hoping to prevent 
worse mischief, urged two of the most courageous of the 
brethren to precipitate some of the large stones from the top 
of the wall which sustained the upper lake, that the struggling 
waters might find a freer vent. But no sooner was this done 
than the whole wall went asunder; and the suddenly liberated 
floods, rushing with prodigious force and volume against the 
wall of the second lake, burst it away also. Hurrying on- 
wards, the eager surges swept down the buildings which they 
met in their way, tore up the mills and bridges even with 
their foundations; and careering over the fields, they caught 
the peasants in their flight, destroying them together with 
their flocks and herds. Since that time the Anio has flowed 
on in its natural bed, and the famous lake is buta name. In 
early papal documents the side of the ravine on which the 
monasteries stand is called Mount Thaleius. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SAINT BENEDICT. 


Wuen, as the fifth century was closing, God raised up His 
servant Benedict to reinvigorate His Church, Christendom, as 
Baronius observes, was at a most critical moment of its history. 
In the East, Zeno with the strength of the empire was defend- 
ing and helping on the Eutychians. The orthodox bishops 
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were driven from their sees; and the Oriental monks, once so 
flourishing, had either become implicated in the disseusions of 
the time, and so lost their spirit, or had fallen into the prevail- 
ing heresies. Thus religious discipline suffered ; and then dis- 
orders followed. France, Spain, and Italy were possessed by 
the Goths and Arian Vandals; whilst Africa, groaning under 
Genseric, had become one vast arena of blood and slaughter. 
England, overrun by the Picts and Scots, and invaded by the 
Saxons, had once more fallen a prey to idolatry. The whole 
West was sinking under its own corrupted civilisation, and 
seemed to be expiring beneath the vigorous blows of so many 
barbarous nations. And then it was that, amidst a darkness 
which threatened a universal night, St. Benedict shone forth 
as a light unto the world. God gave him a great spirit and a 
fertile grace. He trained him in solitude, tried him in the fire 
of tribulation, and still further tested his virtues in the furnace 
of contradictions. And thus thoroughly furnished as the man 
of God for every good work, by the Divine assistance he 
raised up a body of men imbued with his own spirit, which be- 
came the great instrument for the reinvigoration and extension 
both of the Church and of civilisation. The rule he gave them 
was as remarkable for its practical wisdom and clear good 
sense as for its spirit of interior freedom. Stability of life 
was its foundation, and obedience to rule its form; the love of 
God was its substance, and charity to man its fruit. Stability 
of life was sustained by the choral duty of the daily and nightly 
psalmody. The spirit of obedience was nurtured by the sense 
of God’s presence, at all times inspecting the heart of man; 
and by the sense of our constant responsibility to our Creator 
and Redeemer. The love of God was to be nourished by in- 
terior contemplation, and by brief but pure aspirations re- 
peated often trom the heart of the disciple. Charity to man 
was to begin by hospitality to the stranger, in whose person 
Christ was to be considered, and more especially so if he was 
poor. But the charity which began in the hospitality of the 
monastery went on to the winning of souls to God. The law 
of silence, when duty or the relief of the mind called not for 
speech, was the guardian of recollection and of the entire spirit 
of the rule. | 

Thus formed to patience of soul, chastity of body, charity 
of heart, and poverty of life, the family of St. Benedict came 
forth with free hearts and joyful yet tranquil spirits to mis- 
sionise the world. On every mountain they planted their 
religious colonies. They made the desert places fertile by 
their toil and skill; and by restoring agriculture they laid 
anew the basis of civilisation, They attracted populations 
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round them by their benefits, and gave them municipal govern- 
ment. They gathered up, preserved, and, by the labour of 
their pens, transmitted to posterity the monuments of ancient 
learning. They cultivated the arts which refine the soul of 
man, as well as those which supply his wants. They evan- 
gelised the idolatrous nations of the North, and our own Eng- 
land. Kings called them to their counsels, and gave to them 
the power of judgment, because of their wisdom and upright- 
ness. They were selected for their learning and virtues to 
sit upon the episcopal chairs, and even on the throne of Peter. 
They contributed greatly to lay the foundations of modern 
civilisation, since so much shaken by far different men, in the 
solid ground of faith and of charity. And some of them ce- 
mented the work with their blood. 

The author of such a work as this deserved a great histo- 
rian. He found one in no less a person than St. Gregory the 
Great. This truly great Pope was almost his contemporary, 
and derived his information from four abbots of the order 
who had been the saint’s immediate disciples. And one of 
them, St. Honoratus, was his successor in the government of 
this very monastery of St. Scholastica during many years 
whilst the saint yet lived. Hence St. Gregory’s Life of St. 
Benedict is one of the most authentic, as it is one of the most 
beautiful, of those narratives in which saints have bequeathed 
to us the lives of saints. Nor could any thing have been more 
providential ; for it is the life of the saint which gives anima- 
tion to his rule: through its vivid descriptions he still lives 
before the eyes of his disciples, and confirms his precepts by 
example. " 

Descended from the noble Anician family by his father, 
and from the Claudian by his mother, St. Benedict was born 
at Norcia, in Umbria, about the year 481. Sent for his edu- 
cation to the Roman schools at the early age of fourteen, the 
pious youth was so horrified at the depravity which he saw in 
many of his companions, that, dreading their contagion, he 
fled from the city. His nurse, who was affectionately attached 
to him, followed his steps; and with her in his company, he 
took refuge in the mountains. They came to Affile, a few miles 
short of Subiaco ; and with the simplicity of those times and of 
that place, they were allowed to dwell in the church. There, 
to console his faithful companion in a distress which had be- 
fallen her, the pious youth, through his prayers and tears, 
wrought a aoe The miracle got spread abroad, and drew 
attention upon him; so he fled away from the praises of men, 
as he had before fled from contact with their vices. He left 
his nurse behind him, and sought for God in solitude. Pur- 
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suing his lonely way, with God alone for his reliance, he came 
upon the ravine of Subiaco. The lakes still filled the valleys 
with their fresh waters; but the villa of Nero was desolate and 
deserted. The whole of this wild tract was covered with wood, 
and solitary ; but as he traversed with his own silent thoughts 
the rugged side of Mount Thaleius, he was met by a monk. 
The monk questioned the youth, ascertained that his desire 
was to live to God in solitude, kept his secret, and clothed 
him with the habit of a hermit. He then guided him to a 
lonely cave ; and there for three years he lived, unknown to all 
the world except to the monk Romanus. During these three 
years, St. Romanus spared what he could from his own slender 
refection, and secretly conveyed it to the young hermit. Now 
the monastery in which St. Romanus lived, under the abbot 
Theodatus, stood on the top of the mountain, over the face of 
the steep precipice described in the last chapter; and the cave 
lay concealed at a great depth below. So Romanus came 
from time to time to the verge above, and lowered down his 
provisions by a long cord, to the end of which he attached a 
bell. And at the sounding of this bell the man of God knew 
that Romanus was there, and came out to receive his food. 
But the enemy of man, who, as St. Gregory says, envied the 
charity of the one and the refection of the other, hurled a 
stone and broke the bell. Yet Romanus failed not by other 
means to supply his wants at stated intervals. 

But God resolved to set this candle on the candlestick, 
that he might shine before men in the house of his heavenly 
Master. So the Lord appeared in a vision to a certain priest, 
who dwelt not far off, on the Paschal festival. And He said 
to him: “ Thou art preparing delicacies for thyself, and My 
servant there is tormented with hunger.” Then the priest 
rose up with the viands he had prepared for the Paschal feast, 
and sought through the rugged mountains, and through the 
deep valleys, and in the caves, and found the man of God in 
his grotto. And when they had prayed and blessed the Al- 
mighty Lord, they sat down together. And after they had 
sweetly conversed on eternal life, the priest said: ‘‘ Come, let 
us take food; for to-day is the Pasch.”” And the man of God 
said: ‘I know it is the Pasch, since to-day I have deserved 
to see thee.” For, living apart from men, he did not know 
that it was the Paschal solemnity. But the venerable priest 
said: ‘ Truly it is to-day our Lord’s Resurrection. It is not 
fit thou shouldst abstain. And for this I am sent, that we 
should take the gifts of God together.” So, blessing God, 
they eat their repast together. And after conversing again 
on Divine things, the priest returned to his church. 
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About the same time the shepherds discovered the hermit 
in his cave; but as he was clad in skins, they took him for 
a wild beast. Then, finding him to be a servant of God, 
they came to be changed from their own animal life to one 
of grace and piety. So the fame of the man of God spread 
abroad; and from that time men sought him, and whilst they 
brought him food for the body, they took back nourishment 
for the soul. 

And on a certain day, when the man of God was alone, 
the tempter came in the shape of a bird, and he hovered round 
about him; but when he made the sign of the cross, the bird 
flew away. Then an unclean temptation so great arose within 
him that he was almost inclined to Jeave his solitude; but of 
a sudden the supernal grace shone in upon his soul, and he 
returned to himself; when, casting his eyes upon the thickets 
of thorns and briers mixed with nettles that grew near, he 
suddenly cast off his garments and rolled himself amongst them 
for so long a time that he was covered with wounds and Dlis- 
ters. Thus did he conquer sense by sense, and quelled the 
stimulus to unlawful pleasure with the keenest sense of pain. 
And from that day forward, as his disciples attested, he was 
never subject to temptations. 

After this many left the world and came to be his disciples, 
for the fame of his sanctity spread far and wide. And it was 
then that the monks of St. Cosimato came and implored him 
to become their spiritual father. He went, and, as we have 
seen, they attempted his life; and he returned to his beloved 
solitude, where, says St. Gregory, he dwelt within himself 
beneath the eyes of God. And there, whilst he grew yet 
greater in holiness, and miracles increased at his hands, so 
many were there who gathered round him and sought for his 
guidance in serving God, that he built twelve monasteries, 
placed twelve monks in each of them, and gave to every mon- 
astery its own superior; whilst a few others, whom he thought 
best to keep under his own immediate guidance, he attached 
to his own place of retirement. Even the more devout noble- 
men of Rome began to have recourse to him, and to place 
their sons beneath his care: and amongst these, Eutychius 
and the senator Tertullus gave their sons into his keeping. 
Placidus, the son of Tertullus, was a child; but Maurus, the 
son of Kutychius, though still young, speedily became the 
saint’s assistant. Trained by the man of God from their 
tender years, these two became his most distinguished disci- 
ples and most illustrious saints of his order, and St. Placid 
received the crown of martyrdom. Later on, the father of St. 
Placid gave his possessions around Subiaco to the holy patri- 
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arch; and thus was laid the first temporal foundation for the 
subsistence of the monasteries. 

Of these twelve establishments only two at this day re- 
main,—that of the Holy Grotto and that of St. Scholastica. 
But of most of the others there is some fragment of ruins or 
trace of foundations or chapel, which show the place where 
once they stood. They were all sacked and desolated in the 
beginning of the seventh century by the Lombards under 
Alboin, and the monks fled to Rome; those which were re- 
constructed were again sacked by the Saracens in 828. 

On Mount Thaleius, above the Holy Grotto, was the monas- 
tery of St. Blaise, where St. Romanus lived. After the death of 
its abbot Theodatus, it came under St. Benedict’s jurisdiction. 
St. Romanus founded a monastery in Gaul, and there died. 
After its desolation it was not rebuilt until 1180. Ruins of 
it still remain, and in the chapel built on the spot is preserved 
in rude Latinity the original inscription of the consecration of 
the church in that year by Manfred, Bishop of Tivoli. Mass 
is annually chanted here on the festival of St. Blaise. St. 
Michael’s stood on a level space below the Holy Grotto and 
near the bank of the stream. St. Clement’s was near the 
lake below St. Scholastica, most probably built on the ruins 
of Nero’s baths; it was also called Vinea Columbaria,—the 
Vineyard of Doves. St. Benedict passed more of his time in 
that than in the other monasteries. Here, says the chronicle, 
was a garden for the recreation of Maurus and Placid, and 
here St. Benedict took his walks. Below it, on the border of 
the lake, was the scene of the miracle with the poor Goth’s 
billhook ; and not far off is the chapel marking the spot where, 
at the command of the saint, Maurus ran upon the water of 
the lake and drew out the drowning Placid. This monastery 
was rebuilt after the desolation of the Lombards; but de- 
stroyed again in 1223 by an earthquake which shook all 
Italy. 

The monastery of St. Angelus was beyond the lake, per- 
haps half a mile east of the Holy Grotto. Nothing of it re- 
mains. 

St. Mary di Marrebottas, after lying 620 years in desola- 
tion, was, owing to a vision of the Blessed Virgin, rebuilt by 
Blessed Lawrence of Apulia in 1226, and now bears his name. 
It was here that for thirty-four years Blessed Lawrence per- 
formed his terrible penances. It was situated on a much 
higher mountain beyond St. Blaise. Eastward of this, on the 
mountains, was situated St. John the Baptist’s, or St. John 
at the Waters; for it was here that, to appease the discon- 
tent of the monks, St. Benedict caused water to flow miracu- 
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lously. Destroyed with the rest of the monasteries by the 
Lombards, it was rebuilt in 1114. 

Looking further up the course of the river, beyond the 
upper gorge of the ravine, the well-built castle of Rocca di 
Boso stands; a fine and conspicuous object. Near it was the 
monastery of St. Jerome. In the same direction is Monte 
Prezeclaro; now, and not without some reason, called Monte 
Porcario, for numbers of hogs feed there upon its acorns. At 
its base stood the monastery of St. Victorinus: nothing re- 
mains of it. St. Andrew's of Eternal Life was on the bank 
of the stream. St. Angelus of Trevi was in the direction of 
Trevi: there are many remains of this monastery. It is much 
questioned whether St. Andrew's, now Rocca di Botte,” was 
ever one of the original twelve; it is at a distance, and they 
were about the holy valley: and St. Donatus is considered 
with more probability to have been the twelfth. The struc- 
ture subsists, and is now the grange of St. Scholastica. Truly, 
then, says the chronicler, was Mount Thaleius God’s moun- 
tain, the rich mountain, the mountain in which it pleased God 
to dwell. And the vale of the Anio was the holy valley, 
through which the praises of God resounded day and night. 

No great work for God endures unless founded in the 
midst of persecution, It is the test of the work and the 
proving of the workmen. Far and wide the twelve monas- 
teries gave forth their fervour, says St. Gregory; and many 
were the persons who left the world, that they might bend the 
neck of their heart beneath the light yoke of their Redeemer. 
Then Florentius, who was priest of a neighbouring church, 
and, St. Gregory adds, the ancestor of his own subdeacon, 
became stirred with a most malicious envy against the man of 
God: he slandered his reputation; he prevented all the per- 
sons he could from going near him; and, under the guise of a 
blessing, he sent him a present of a loaf of bread which con- 
tained poison. But the nan of God, whilst he discerned the 
poison, received the gift with thanks. Now, at the hour of 
repast, a raven was wont to come from the forest to take 
bread from his hands. And when that hour came, he said to 
the raven: ‘‘ ‘Take this bread, and cast it where no man can 
find it.” But the raven, with outspread wings and open 
mouth, croaked how he was willing but knew not how to do 
the man of God's behest. Then, commanding the raven again, 
he said: “Take it, take it up safely; and cast it where no 
man can find it.” So, after long delay, he inserted his beak 
into the loaf, and flew away with it; and after three hours the 
raven returned, and received from the man of God his wonted 
provision. 
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Failing to destroy the Saint in body, Florentius sought 
next to kill his disciples in their souls. He sent seven aban- 
doned women to wanton and revel in the garden near his 
cell. But when the man of God beheld what was passing, he 
feared for the weaker brethren; and considering that all these 
persecutions were solely on his own account, he gave place to 
envy; and sq, setting all things in order in the twelve monas- 
teries, leaving them under constituted superiors, and taking 
with him a few only of his disciples, he departed from them. 
But no sooner had the man of God departed than God struck 
the priest with His terrible visitation: for, whilst he was re- 
joicing at the departure of the Saint, his house fell in, and 
crushed him to death beneath its ruins. The man of God 
had not gone more than ten miles on his journey when his 
disciple -Maurus came and told him what had happened. 
Then he gave himself up to great lamentations, both because 
of the untimely death of his adversary, and because his dis- 
ciple had rejoiced when he brought him intelligence of it; 
and on his disciple he imposed a penance for his rejoicing at 
the death of his enemy. 

God, indeed, had other work for His servant; and his 
past tribulations were made the occasion to bring that work 
about. The Saint went on to Mount Cassino. There he 
converted the people from their habits of idolatry, destroyed 
their temple of Apollo, cut down the grove which was: the 
scene of their superstitions, and built two oratories in place 
of them. In the year 529 he there founded his famous mon- 
astery, which he governed for fourteen years. At some dis- 
tance from it he founded the sacred virgins of his order, and 
placed them under the guidance of his sister, St. Scholastica. 
His yearly interview with his sister is most touchingly de- 
scribed by St. Gregory. She died two years before him, and 
he saw her soui ascend to heaven in the form of a dove. - And 
in the sixty-third year of his life, on the sixth day of his sick- 
ness, he was carried by his own desire into the church, where 
he received the sacraments, and leaning upon some of his dis- 
ciples who stood round him, he calmly breathed out his soul 
to God in prayer. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PROTO-MONASTERY OF ST, SCHOLASTICA. 


Repasstne the bridge from near which we have contemplated 
the holy valley—it was built by Gregory XVI.—and passing 
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round the circular chapel of St. Maurus, the footpath,—for 
there is no carriage-road in these mountains,—conducts us to 
St. Scholastica. Midway we pass the chapel called Dell’ In- 
contro; and by the people, owing to one of its pictures, our 
Lady of Gold. It is said to mark the spot where St. Benedict 
first welcomed SS. Maurus and Placid. The old frescoes on 
the wall and ceiling are ruined by damp. 

A large open court, closed in with walls and covered with 
grass, leads to the portal, where the gray-headed porter, a lay 
brother, introduced us to the apartments provided at the en- 
trance for visitors. But no sooner were we announced, than, 
with that cordial hospitality which is so marked a feature of 
St. Benedict’s rule, I and my companion were conducted into 
the interior of the abbey, and found ourselves at home amongst 
brethren. St. Benedict says, that when a stranger arrives at 
the monastery, God is to be thanked; he is to be received as 
Christ, and if he be poor, Christ is to be still more considered 
in his person. But the pilgrim was a monk, who, for five-and- 
thirty years, and in almost every latitude of the world, had 
thought of Subiaco as the cradle of his order, and now saw it 
for the first time. It was indeed a home for his spirit, made 
more so by the affectionate kindness of his brethren in St. 
Benedict. But the reader expects a description of this cele- 
brated monastery. 

The cloister that we enter from the second gate, which 
closes it from the eastern quarters, is far the most spacious 
of the three which form the ground-plan. It was constructed 
in its present form in 1689, Its lofty groined arches rest upon 
square Ionic columns, which support the dormitories and form 
the four sides of an open quadrangle. On the inside of these 
columns are full-length portraits, by Manente, of the Popes 
and sovereigns who at various epochs have visited the monas- 
tery ; and amongst them are St. Gregory the Great, whose 
local descriptions in the life of St. Benedict clearly indicate 
his acquaintance with the place, together with ten other Popes, 
most if not all of whom conferred privileges on the monastery. 
There are also the Emperor Otho III. and the Empress Agnes, 
and one of the Stuarts. Twocolumns stand in the cloister, one 
of porphyry, the other of giallo antico, which were brought 
from Nero's baths. On the right side, looking towards the 
holy valley, is a handsome suite of apartments for the recep- 
tion of benefactors and friends, who are admitted to the pri- 
vilege of lodging within the enclosure. In the first apartment, 
under a marble bust of the reigning pontiff, is an inscription 
on a tablet which indicates that he founded the new province 
of Subiaco in the order, that he ordained the transfer of the 
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monastic college for foreign missions to this abbey, that he 
authorised the introduction of the primitive observance of the 
rule at the Holy Grotto, and that he approved the office of the 
patronage of St. Benedict. Twelve easel pictures, which adorn 
these apartments, represent saints and holy persons who have 
lived at Subiaco. St. Sylvia, the mother of St. Gregory the 
Great, holds in her hand the deed of donation by which she. 
made over extensive possessions in the neighbourhood to the 
monasteries. She was the second great founder of the tem- 
poral possessions after the father of St. Placid. Visitors are 
placed under the especial care of the guest-master; and at 
present an English father fills this charitable office. Rules are 
inscribed at the entrance of these apartments for the guidance 
of the guests. On the opposite side of the monastery there is 
an hospice, at which numbers of poor are daily fed, and where 
apartments are provided for poor pilgrims to sleep in. They 
come in great numbers at the feast of St. Benedict. The first 
cloister opens into a second. We are here on the main site of 
the primitive monastery, and in the nucleus of the present ex- 
tensive pile. This cloister is angular in shape, and of plain 
early pointed architecture. We must, however, except one 
arch of later insertion, which is a rich specimen of the flam- 
boyant period: its deep mouldings are filled in with canopied 
statuettes, and on its apex it bears a finial sustaining a figure 
of the Blessed Virgin. On the entrance-side are the refectories 
for the students and the one for the domestics, whilst on an- 
other side are offices for the artisans of the establishment. 
The third side is full of interest; here is a fine Gothic door, 
moulded in marble, which leads into the church. In its tym- 
panum is an ancient painting of the Blessed Virgin seated with 
the Child, St. Benedict and St. Scholastica are standing at their 
side. By the wall at the right hand of the door is the old 
judgment-seat of the abbots, used in the times when they ex- 
ercised temporal sovereignty. The seat is a square block of 
marble with two steps, but without arms or back; it is orna- 
mented round with that delicate Alexandrian mosaic in por- 
phyry and gold which proves its antiquity. In the wall on the 
other side of the door is an old marble tablet of great historic 
interest. It records how Abbot Humbert raised the beautiful 
work of the tower in the fourth year of the pontificate of Leo 
IX. (1052); and gives a list of the towns, villages, and posses- 
sions, to the number of twenty-two, which at that time formed 
the dominion of the monastery. 

On a broad column of those which sustain the cloister, op- 
posite the church-door, is a yet more curious monument. It 
1s engraved in Montfaucon as well as in Agincourt. A goat 
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and a stag are rudely sculptured, rearing up to drink from a 
cup resting on the stem ofa tree. On the body of the goat 
a inscription records the building of the church under Bene- 
dict VII., and its dedication by the same Pope on the 4th of 
December 981. Above is another inscription, in most barbar- 
ous Latinity, recording how Cojutor constructed certain parts 
of the buildings around for the love of St. Benedict, who had 
there so great a conflict. 

A considerable expansion in breadth of the cloister con- 
ducts through -a Gothic doorway into a vaulted hall, which, 
groined upon four huge ribs, contains ancient frescoes, and 
conducts to.the refectory of the community. This is a noble 
room of more modern date and of great height, and is capable 
of accommodating sixty monks seated in one line along its two 
sides and upper end. The reading pulpit is entered by a con- 
cealed staircase in the wall. ‘The principal picture is a large 
subject by Minante, representing St. Gregory, who, whilst he 
serves twelve poor men at table, discovers an angel amongst 
them. Nothing strikes the visitors of this abbey who have the 
privilege of sitting at these tables so much as the silence, order, 
and monastic discipline observed in the refectory. As there 
Is now a considerable number of English subjects in the com- 
munity, a portion of the rule of St. Benedict is daily read at 
dinner in English. 

We now pass to the third and most beautiful of the clois- 
ters. It is of the same character as those attached to the 
basilicas of St. John Lateran and St. Paul’s, and was built by 
Abbot Lando in 1235. There are the same solid round marble 
arches resting-upon slender marble columns, which, grouped 
In pairs, reach altogether the number of eighty or more. The 
columns are of various kinds and colours, some twisted, others 
plain, and are surmounted by broad capitals in every variety 
of pattern ; whilst on the exterior there runs above the arches 
a bold and fretted cornice. From a remark in the earlier 
chronicle, Abbot Lando appears to have got his marbles from 
Nero’s villa and bridge. ‘The old frescoes on the walls have 
been concealed with lime-wash. But one representing St. 
Benedict has been brought to light, which Overbeck has copied, 
and which has become familiarly known through the Dussel- 
dorf prints. It represents the holy patriarch holding the finger 
of one hand on his lips in token of silence, and in the other the 
rod of discipline. A well in the centre of the quadrangle is 
interesting from the beautiful columns and other marbles, 
brought from the baths of Nero, with which it is ornamented. 
The chronicle records the enormous cost of labour and money 
at which these marbles were got up the rugged mountain. On 
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one side of this cloister is shown the room of the venerable Ip- 
polito Pugnatello, the last of the Benedictines declared vener- 
able for his sanctity. A beautiful fresco of the Blessed Virgin 
and Child has been discovered on the wall. This room has been 
recently made a chapel. On the other side a door conducts 
down into the crypts. A line of short stout columns which run 
along the middle of these crypts sustains their plain but solid 
vaultings. On the other hand, the same door conducts to the 
old abbatial prison; a monument of the departed temporal 
power of the abbots. This prison, which bears signs of having 
been left for ages without any use, consists ofa single chamber 
lighted from the side of the valley, with a small ante-room. 
The door on the other side opens upon an immense flight of 
steps, at the bottom of which was a door by which prisoners 
were brought up from the valley. 

The principal ascent to the dormitories is by a magnificent 
stone staircase, which is admirably lighted. Their two principal 
corridors stand at right angles with each other like the letter 
T, having a length of 450 feet with a breadth of 16. The ceil- 
ing, which is acutely but plainly vaulted, is lofty in proportion. 
A fine column of verde antique which stands on the staircase, 
and another of African marble at the termination of the corri- 
dor, were brought from: Nero’s villa. Here is a beautifully 
furnished chapel, with stalls in walnut, for the midnight office. 
Adjoining is the room for spiritual conferences, which are held 
once a week. Passing the infirmary, the dispensary, and the 
rest of the suite of offices, we come to the library. It is by 
no means so rich as it has been in ages gone by, though it has 
a fair collection of old editions. Its principal treasures con- 
sist 1n first editions of the earliest books printed in Italy. It 
was, indeed, through this monastery that the art of printing 
was first introduced into Italy. Sweynham and Pannartz 
printed Lactantius here in 1465, and in the following year 
they printed St. Augustine’s great work De Civitate Dei. 
The first copies struck off, as also the first copy of the work 
they next printed in Rome, have the fact recorded in the type, 
and are preserved in this library. Another room contains some 
five hundred manuscripts. Of these perhaps the most import- 
ant is the Chronicle of Cherubini Mirtius, completed on the 
basis of an earlier but less accurate one, which was published 
in the great collection of Muratori. The chronicle of Mirtius 
was completed in 1629. I shall make ample use of its con- 
tents. -The archivium is rich in documents and deeds, which 
reach up to a high antiquity. I am told that between the 
archives of the two monasteries there are not less than 4500 
of these parchments. They were copiously used by Mirtius 
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in writing his chronicle. Beyond the library is a suite of study- 
rooms. The cells of the religious are also comprised within 
these extensive corridors. ‘The novitiate forms a separate 
part of the establishment, and with its common rooms, chapel, 
offices, and cells, occupies the upper story of Abbot Lando’s 
quadrangle. The upper story over the entrance-front is set 
apart for the students. 

The first place to which a guest is invited, and to which, if 
a good Catholic, his own feelings will attract him, when he 
arrives at a monastery, is the church. But I have reserved a 
description of it to the last. ‘The only entrance from the ex- 
terior, and by which, therefore, women can pass, is by a nar- 
row groined passage not unlike the entrance to a fortress. 
‘We may pass by the chapter-room, whose chief interest is that 
it was the small original church dedicated by St. Benedict to 
SS. Cosmas and Damian. After the saint’s death, St. Hono- 
ratus dedicated it to St. Benedict and St. Scholastica; but 
since the sanctuary of the Holy Grotto was solemnly devoted 
to the holy patriarch this church has borne the exclusive name 
of St. Scholastica. Portraits of the first disciples of St. Bene- 
dict are hung on the walls, and above the stalls are inscribed 
the names of nineteen saints who either dwelt here or have 
honoured the place by their presence. 

The old church, dedicated by Benedict VII., was greatly 
injured by an earthquake. A new one was constructed within 
the older church in 1769. The sectional plan given in Agin- 
court shows how curiously the structure in the modern Ro- 
man style has been thrust as it were into the old Gothic church. 
It consists of a nave with three recessed chapels on each side, 
transepts, and choir. In the left transept is the altar of St. 
Chelidonia, which is placed over her remains. In the opposite 
transept a similar altar covers the relics of SS. Audax and An- 
atolia. A door from this transept opens into a beautiful little 
chapel constructed between the walls of the new and the old 
church, and it is said to be the position of the cell which was 
used by St. Benedict. The names of the twelve great religious 
congregations which have sprung from the primitive Benedic- 
tine order are inscribed round the altar-piece. All the altars 
of the church are adorned with large pictures; the best is one 
of St. Gregory, which is attributed to Guido. The stalls in the 
choir behind the high altar are massive and well ornamented. 
In the centre of the apse is the abbatial chair, in which each 
commendatory abbot is installed after his appointment. The 
commendatory abbot exercises quasi-episcopal jurisdiction over 
the ancient territory which belonged to the abbey, and this 
is his quasi-episcopal church. But since the middle of the 
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fifteenth century, the monastery has been governed by its 
own immediate superiors as in former times. In 1674, the 
commendatory abbot Charles held a synod in this church, 
which he promulgated throughout his jurisdiction. A frontis- 
piece to the Decrees of the Synod represents the interior of 
the ancient church. Attached to the church js a fine sacristy 
of lofty proportions, adorned with good frescoes of the life of 
the Blessed Virgin by Zucchari. I ought not to forget to 
remark that the church is a perfect model of cleanliness and 
order. 

In the sacristy are silver busts containing a portion of the 
hand of St. Benedict and of the arm of St. Scholastica. ‘There 
are also important relics of SS. Maurus and Placid. But one 
of the most curious and authentic relics here preserved is the 
capouche or hood of St. Basil. It is beautifully and curiously 
woven of black camel’s hair, and is in a perfect condition. Its 
history is thus recorded in the chronicle. It was brought to 
Italy by St. Gregory Nazianzen, the bosom friend of St. 
Basil. On the first day of the year 378, this saint presented 
it, together with a brass cross containing one of the holy thorns, 
to John the abbot of the Basilian monks of Grotto Ferrata, 
near Frascati. In 1165, during a war between the Romans 
and the Albanians and Tusculans combined, the country round 
Grotto Ferrata was delivered up to fire and sword, and the 
Greek monks fled for refuge to Subiaco. The Holy Grotto 
was assigned for their residence. There most of them died; but 
those who survived to return to Grotto Ferrata concealed these 
treasures in a wall ere their departure, as they did not yet 
feel secure of tranquillity in their own monastery. There they 
remained concealed for more than 200 years, until, nutu Dez, 
they were discovered. ‘The elder chronologist of Subiaco 
confirms this account by a letter from Adlannasius Tibur, 
the abbot of Grotto Ferrata. And I may add that I met a 
Basilian bishop of Grotto Ferrata in the chambers of the Vati- 
can, who assured me of its authenticity, and expressed the 
lasting regret of the Basilian monks that this relic of their 
holy founder had been lost to them. In the sacristy are also 
preserved a set of illuminated choral books on parchment. 

__ Crossing the transept from the sacristy, in the passage lead- 
ing to the crypts, is a sarcophagus containing the remains of 
the blessed Palumbo, which is surmounted by his bust. 


[To be continued. ] 
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CHAPTER VIL 
YE TOWERS OF JULIUS. 


THE Tower of London—London’s lasting shame—whether 
truly or not truly described as the towers of Julius, received 
Father Preston for the last time. 

It contains, as many of our readers know, two chapels ; 
one Norman, in the great building which gives name to all 
the rest. This was the chapel of the ancient kings of Eng- 
land. It is now a muniment-room, and seldom shown,—far 
happier in being closed thus than if applied to any but a Ca- 
tholic use. The other, of the time of Edward III., the chapel 
of St. Peter ad vincula, is within the precinct of the Tower, 
and is known, we suppose, to most visitors of that important 
fortress. In this chapel lie decapitated queens, dukes, and 
nobles; and in this chapel Catholic prisoners, during their 
confinement in the Tower, were sometimes dragged by force 
in order that they might be present at the newly-invented 
Protestant service. It was intimated to Father Preston during 
his confinement after his trial, that if he would consent to go 
to this place and hear the Protestant service and sermon, he 
should receive a free pardon from the queen. The lieutenant 
of the Tower himself conveyed the information, and spoke it 
out plainly. 

‘“‘ And pray, what do you think I should gain, Mr. Lieu- 
tenant, by going to your service ?” 

‘Why, Preston, truly you would gain your life.” 

‘‘'Where 2?” said the Father. 

. Here in England; and, like enough, a good benefice 
too.” 

** And what then 2” 

“What then, Mr. Preston? why, a pleasant life of it 
surely, in the country, or mayhap here at court; and who 
knows but a man of your mark may even have a bishopric ?” 

“ Truly,” said Father Preston ; ‘* and what then?” 

‘Marry, now,” said the lieutenant; ‘‘ you would not be 
his grace of Canterbury, would you ?” 
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Well,” said Father Preston, ‘‘ conceive me, good Mr. 
Lieutenant, to be so ambitious.” 

The lieutenant was warming with the conversation. He 
began to think that he, simple martial man as he was, might 
actually be confuting this famous Father; and might have the 
glory of taking him to court as the captive of his own Pro- 
testant zeal and persuasion. ‘‘ Why, good Father Preston,” 
said he, ‘in the changes of this mortal life, who knoweth ? 
But, nevertheless, let us make the beginning. Come you 
wisely to our good new Protestant service and godly sermon ; 
and then no more death.” 

‘¢ No more death ?” said Father Preston. 

“Nay, good Father, but you are pleasant this morning. 
One day, of course, you and I must die, come what will.” 

«* And what then 2” said Father Preston. 

‘‘ Oh, heaven, of course,” said the lieutenant. 

** Easily told off,” said the Father; ‘ would you promise 
it to me if I went to your service 2?” 

‘Oh, certainly, Father Preston. A worthy man like you, 
of a gentle house, purged of all treasons, frequenting her high- 
ness’s religion, and preaching the word yourself: I should like 
to know who should have a better prospect of heaven.” 

 T cannot see it, good Mr. Lieutenant.” 

The lieutenant became a little uneasy. He thought the 
fish was leaving his hook. His worst fears were confirmed 
by Father Preston’s saying: ‘ Suffer me to ask, good Mr. 
Lieutenant, what are your own hopes of heaven? You were 
a Catholic once.” 

*‘ A Papist,” said the heutenant. 

‘You obeyed the Pope, as I do now. Did you rebel 
against your sovereign lady ?” 

“ Of asurety, no,” said the lieutenant with great energy. 

** Did Queen Mary or King Philip rebel against themselves?” 

‘Oh, Preston,” said the lieutenant, getting quite awake, 
** you are jesting.” 

‘* Never less,” said Father Preston. ‘‘I am going to die 
a violent death; and I tell you, Mr. Lieutenant, that sooner 
than go of my own accord to hear your pretended service and 
horrible preaching, I would, with God’s assistance and pro- 
tection, bear any worse violence, in the act of death, or before 
it, than you will do me. You can kill my body; but I will 
not kill my soul.” . 

‘* Well, Preston,” said the lieutenant, ‘it would have been 
better for you if you could have gone along with the tide like 
so many others. Here is many an honest man heard Mass 
and all the rest of itin King Philip and Queen Mary’s days, 
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and has heard the queen’s service ever since, and done very 
well upon it. As for the next world” Here the lieu- 
tenant, who had been shambling backward in that direction, 
retreated through the door, and closed it after him. Clausa 
est janua,; and, as in the sacred parable, the foolish remained 
outside; the bridegroom was within. 

It was not unusual, during the long century of persecution 
which the Catholics underwent, for them to be confined in 
the same room. And Father Preston had with him for cham- 
ber-fellows two other priests,—seminary priests, as they were 
called,—from Douai. They too suffered some time afterwards ; 
but the course of our history does not follow them, so we 
shall give no names. The happy union of these three in their 
miserable room gave to them all the consolations of reli- 
gion; and one in particular, as to which, if not vouched for 
by the indisputable evidence of Bishop Challoner in other 
cases, and quite recently by the additional evidence given by 
M. Rio in his Quatre Martyrs, Catholics at this day might be 
disposed to doubt. By some means, the particulars of which 
have not reached us, they certainly contrived to say Mass. Their 
friends were allowed to visit them; and this circumstance 
must have given facilities for the wonderful celebration of Mass 
in a situation so much beyond hope. These friends, no doubt, 
both brought and carried away the sacred vessels of the altar. 
But of their little altar, of their vestmerts, and of those sacred 
vessels, we can give no account. We can only remain aston- 
ished that the very act in their lives most hateful to their per- 
secutors should have been continued by them in their prison 
up to their day of death. 

The conversation between Father Preston and the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower took place on Saturday evening, in the 
presence of the other two captive priests. Next morning, 
Sunday, some of the lieutenant’s men entered. Father Pres- 
ton’s room, and told all three to come with them at once to 
St. Peter’s chapel to lear the service and sermon. 

“Does any priest say Mass there this morning?” said 
Father Preston. 

‘‘ Not so,” said the pursuivant who led the guard. “ We 
have no sumpsimus nor mumpsimus neither now; but a good 
honest English service,whereunto all may resort and be edified. 
Come, Preston, and you two others, it is time you should hear 
it. Come along.” 

“These feet,” said Father Preston, ‘‘shall never of my 
free will carry me to your conventicle.” 

‘Nor mine,” said each of the others. 

“Nay, but, good fathers,” said the pursuivant, ‘there is 
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no time for delay, for our minister is just going to begin. By 
your leave.” So saying, with the help of his assistants, he 
slipped a cord round Father Preston’s waist, and dragged him 
out upon the green, and so to the chapel; Father Preston 
resisting with all his might the whole way, and exclaiming 
aloud to all the bystanders against the force put upon him, 
His two friends were dragged after him, exclaiming and re- 
sisting as he did; but of course without avail. Then they 
were taken up the chapel, and placed close under the reading- 
pew of the minister, from which that functionary immediately 
began to read the service, turning his face to the congregation 
in spite of the decision of the Protestant convocation a few 
years before. Father Preston exclaimed with a loud voice, 
‘‘ We are here against our wills, and utterly refuse to hear 
your service. We desire to be removed.” 

One of the assistants sitting by him struck him on the 
face and threatened to gag him. Father Preston took no 
notice either of the act or the threat. They all three sat 
down, and refused to be in any other position during the 
whole performance, and stopped their ears close with their 
hands. . 

Our minister, ascending the pulpit, when he had done 
reading, preached a very copious anti-Babylonish sermon, with 
great allusions to the deaf adder; and in it alternately dis- 
coursed of the identity of Christian Rome, the chosen seat of 
the chief Pastor of Jesus Christ, with the mystical Babylon of 
the Apocalypse, and of his own loyalty to the queen’s highness 
and her religion, and of the horrible treason and disloyalties of 
all bloodthirsty Papists, and especially that arch traitor and 
stiff-necked recusant and Jesuit whom they had now got be- 
fore them, and whom, no doubt, they should soon have to 
another place for the just punishment of his enormities. This 
done, Father Preston was conducted back to his prison, need- 
Ing no assistance from the rope. And in the afternoon the 
lieutenant of the Tower came to him, and informed him that 
he must die next morning. 

“You are welcome,” said Father Preston; “and I am 
ready. At what hour should I prepare myself to go ?” 

‘* You shall be,” said the lieutenant, “at the gallows-tree 
at T'ybourne at eleven of the clock, where sundry of the queen’s 
highness’s privy-council will await you, and see justice done 
upon you; unless at the last you shall think better of it and 
accept the queen’s pardon, which no doubt they will offer to 


you.” Father Preston turned to his two friends and smiled, 
and made no answer. 
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And what were Benedict Preston and the fair Apollonia 
doing all this time? 

The blow struck by Parson Wyggins and his brother had 
been very successful in bringing Father Preston within sight 
of death. But the Protestant Alliance of that day was not to 
be satisfied with death only. There were most useful statutes 
then, in the full vigour of their youth, and not at all mouldy 
and dusty upon shelves, which gave great power to the state 
over all who, like Mr. Preston, had harboured a priest, and 
had been guilty of the crime, as old as the catacombs, of 
hearing Mass. 

John Wyggins, therefore, in his character of parson of the 
parish, as soon as Father Preston had been carried off, pre- 
sented the squire as a harbourer of a Popish priest, and of 
having had Mass in his house. ‘Then Lord Soupington, with 
fewer or more qualms, had another search made in the house 
for massing furniture, as they called it. None was found. It 
was carefully hid away, as we know. The search was con- 
ducted by the sheriff in person—not Lord Soupington this 
time. Great civility was shown to Mr. Preston; and, by 
one of those miracles of Providence which undoubtedly oc- 
curred in numbers during the persecution, he escaped with a 
warning. The sheriff himself, who was no puritan, and shared 
in the general love for Mr. Preston’s character, lingered behind 
his men when going away, and pressing the squire’s hand very 
cordially, said : 

‘For the sake of Mistress Preston and these little children, 
take care of yourself, Master Preston. Another day you may 
have an enemy to deal with. Above all, beware of your 
parson here.” 

Mr. Preston only replied by returning cordially the pres- 
sure of the sheriff’s hand, and bending his head in token of 
gratitude. 

This great danger being passed, the squire and Apollonia 
were free to quit Preston Hall and go to London; indeed, 
it was the best thing they could do. So, with all the speed 
that they could muster, the squire and his wife went up to 
London, leaving Stibbs, whose sentiments in favour of tole- 
ration were not enlarged by the recent proceedings, in charge 
of the whole place, and governor and guardian in particu- 
lar of the two children. We need not say that Oreb was 
seen no more on the premises. They got to London in time 
to be present at the trial. They attended upon Father Pres- 
ton in the Tower, and brought to him and his friends such 
small personal comforts as they could contrive to convey 
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without observation, and such as the prisoners themselves 
would accept. . 

Here, too, wonderful to say, and no doubt partly by means 
of facilities given by themselves, they heard Mass; each of the 
three priests saying Mass, and serving in turn. At court, too, 
they were not idle. Not that they dared to appear in person ; 
but by distant interest they tried what could be done to get 
the sentence remitted, or at least changed to banishment. 
But Cecil, and Walsingham, and Elizabeth too, liked men of 
mark, and did not choose that such a one as Preston should 
get out of their clutches. So the days wore on very heavily 
with the squire and Apollonia; but not at all heavily with 
Father Preston and his friends, if they were to be believed at 
the daily visit which was paid to them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DULCE LIGNUM. 


Tue benevolent and serious Protestant who allows himself in 
the relaxation ofa walk in the Park—now that music has been 
again banished from Kensington Gardens—on the day which 
he denominates the Sabbath, frequently enters by that great 
pride of modern architecture, the goal skimmed by the fervid 
wheels of the Royal Oak omnibus—THE Marsie ARrcH. 
Accompanied by his serious, poky, and sabbattising wife and 
their sabbattising little ones,—quite a little private band of 
hope,—he takes his walk near a spot which would be more 
dear to him if he was, as he very likely is not, aware of some of 
the transactions which once made that place notorious. The 
humanising influences of Exeter Hall might be still further 
propagated in his soul, and he might return to his evening 
sabbatical exercises with freshened appetite for ‘‘ the domestic 
altar and Protestant chaplain” in blue morocco, if he knew 
that just about that spot Campian and other martyrs of the 
faith, for a century, breathed their last in the agonies of 
throttling and ripping up. But the writer of this history 
would think he had not written in vain, if the mention of this 
place should attract the attention of Catholics to it, and fill 
with the sad, solemn, but most glorious thoughts which belong 
to it, any who have not yet identified the spot. Nearly opposite 
the place where a small pillar now records that TysurN GATE 
stood in 1829, is Connaucut Puiace. Here, or a little further 
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back, on the site of 49 ConnaucuT SeQuarRE, stood “* Tur 
Ems,” the place of death. Mr. Cunningham gives his own 
opinion, in his Handbook of London, that Connaught Place 
is the spot. The last plate in Hogarth’s Idle and Industrious 
Apprentices gives a picture, with shocking truth, of the ap- 
pearance of the place in his day. Hither criminals used to 
be brought from London; and here the course of our history 
leads us to see Father Alfred Preston brought. 

On the Monday morning, very early, Father Alfred Preston 
made his last confession to one of his friends and brothers in 
priesthood and captivity. Then he said Mass for the last time. 

We wish it was in our power to describe the appearance of 
that little altar, fitted up with so much speed and so much 
secrecy ; making positively and without metaphor a Church in 
the wilderness in the paganised recesses of the Tower. But 
we have no materials. We only know the astonishing fact that 
Mass was said in those prisons. Both priests served him; 
neither would miss the blessing of serving him in this his 
last Mass. 

We may perhaps imagine, even we who have outlived 
those days, something of what that little assembly felt. Two, 
the servers, were dissolved in tears; one, the martyr-elect, had 
no tears to shed: he was all joy, tanquam sponsus procedens de 
thalamo suo—‘‘ as a bridegroom coming out of his bride-cham- 
ber”—in such imitation as man may make of the one Divine 
pattern. The Confiteor, which his friends could scarcely pro- 
nounce in answer to him, was said by him with the utmost 
firmness as well as fervour. He almost seemed to delay a 
moment, as if for additional recollection, when he came to pro- 
nounce the great words in virtue of which our Divine Master 
condescends to inhabit our altars. Both his friends had made 
their confessions to him; both received from his hands the last 
holy communion which he was to give. The Mass was soon 
over, and the prison-room regained its usual desolate look. 
They then said their office together; and when that was done, 
sat down to talk, with the utmost consolation, in spite of tears, 
of what was coming. 

Very soon the time went away. The shadow on the dial 
moves very fast on mornings such as this. At nine came the 
lieutenant of the Tower and his assistants and two pursuivants, 
our friend John Foxe, purged of sack for the day, and living 
cleanly, unlike a pursuivant, accompanied by another. The 
distance from the Tower to Connaught Place, or, as it then 
was, ['ybourne, is very considerable. With the aid of the best 
line of omnibuses from the Marble Arch, our sight-seeing 
friends from Stumpingford always observe that to get to the 
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Tower is quite a morning’s Journey. That journey, beginning 
at the other end, and performed by the traveller upon a hur- 
dle, through streets filled with faces of hatred, must be quite 
another thing. 

The hurdle was outside the Tower-gate. The pursuivants 
handed Father Preston to it, and laying him down upon it, 
manacled him heavily. Thames Street, the Poultry, Cheap- 
side, Newgate, Oldbourne (now Holborn), St. Giles’s,—this 
was the line of Father Preston and his hurdle. And then he 
went on through green fields where Oxford Street now stands, 
till he reached the place. He found a distinguished company 
awaiting him. 

There was the hangman, with his knife, fire, and sawdust. 
The gallows stood up against the horizon of the Hampstead 
hills crowned with woods; its cord dangling and quite ready, 
and a cart underneath it. Close by the hangman stood Wal- 
singham and others of the privy-council. On his coming be- 
fore them, Walsingham, seeing that Father Preston could not 
rise on account of his fetters, signed that they should be in- 
stantly removed. Stepping out from the rest, he came close 
up to Father Preston, and said, with the easy air of court- 
favourite and queen’s adviser, 

‘“* Master Preston, I grieve to see you in this condition, 
and am come here partly in the hope that you will unsay what 
you have said of the queen’s majesty, and acknowledge her 
to be supreme in all matters; and thereupon accept her most 
gracious pardon, which she has committed into my hands to 
offer to you.” 

Sir,” said Father Preston, “I esteem myself too near 
my desired haven to waste words with you on such matters. I 
am of that mind that I ever was. The queen never was, is 
not, and never can be supreme in the Church of Christ in this 
realm.” 

Walsingham was bitterly angry. 

Take him away !” said he to the executioner ; “do your 
work.” 

Then some others of the soft praters of the privy-council 
called out, ‘‘Do you acknowledge her majesty to be lawful 
queen 2” 

“ Certainly,” said Father Preston, “ and will pray for her.” 

_ Then, at a sign from one of them, and just as the execu- 
tioner was laying hold of Father Preston to put him into the 
cart, a couple of ministers of the new religion stepped forward, 
and began to exhort him to die penitent of his treasons and in 
a better faith. 

He moved, almost as if he were going to fling himself into 
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the executioner’s arms; but turned suddenly, and confronted 
them with a look of great commiseration. 

‘* Miserable men,” he said ; ‘‘ I am going before the Judge 
of all. You and I are separated at least for this world. I 
die, because I detest and abjure you and your false religion. 
Go, be reconciled to God while you have time, and leave me 
in peace for my last few moments.” 

They retired, as much abashed as was possible for those 
who had the countenance of Walsingham and the court. 

Father Preston then turned to Walsingham, and asked 
leave to say a few words to the crowd, which was very great 
and eager. Walsingham nodded assent. ‘‘ But mind, no 
treason, Preston,” he said. ~ 

“© My good people,” said Father Preston, ‘* most willingly 
amI come here todie. Had I twenty lives, I would give them 
all in the same cause. I desire the prayers of all Catholics 
who are in this crowd.” 

‘’ There are none,” shouted a voice from behind Wal- 
singham. 

“© We are all Catholics”—certainly there is nothing new 
under the sun—* we are all Catholics,” shouted one of the 
Protestant ministers. 

‘* IT am understood by those who hear me,” said Father 
Preston. ‘‘ I desire your prayers while 1 make mine.” 

Then, putting off his cap, he said aloud his Pater, Ave, 
and Credo, remained a few moments afterwards perfectly 
silent, and then, with a clear strong voice. exclaiming In 
manus tuas commendo spiritum meum, gave himself up into the 
hands of the expecting and toying butcher, who had never 
quitted his sleeve. 

He got into the cart with a springiness and alacrity that 
would have reminded his dear old friend Stibbs of the days 
when he jumped into his boy’s saddle at Preston Hall. In a 
moment more the figure, Jong so familiar to that place, of a 
priest slowly vibrating under the cross-arm of the gallows, was 
seen far and near: But a strange thing happened. Father 
Preston, hanging, immediately after he was flung off the cart 
raised his right hand—for his arms were not confined. People, 
even Catholics, wondered. There was a great silence, only 
broken by the crackling of the wood fire, where Father Pres- 
ton’s heart and entrails were to be burned. ‘The hand went 
up slowly; and amidst the tears and prayers of the faithful, 
and the execrations of the court and miserable mob, made 
the sign of the cross from the -forchead to the breast. Vic- 
torious in death! 

Benedict Preston was in the crowd. Apollonia was at 
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her lodging in the city. Her husband would not let her come 
to witness this last scene. It was almost more than he could 
bear; but he resolved to see it out, and leave it with the 
same firmness which animated the friends of those who suf- 
fered under similar circumstances in the amphitheatres of 
pagan Rome. ; 

But, although death would have been secure by the simple. 
and elementary process which we have just described, Eliza- 
beth and her council were not satisfied without completing 
the punishment with all the additional circumstances of bar- 
barity which were indulged to them on the plea of treason. 

So, in a few minutes, while life was still not only unex- 
tinguished but strong in Father Preston’s frame, the execu- 
tioner, with the aid of the pursuivants, going up two ladders, 
one placed on each side, cut the rope, and let Father Preston 
down again into the cart. Then they landed him on his back 
by the side of the fire burning fiercely on the greensward. 

But here the unwilling Burgess of Stumpingford asks 
himself how he can find words to tell the whole of the unpre- 
cedented, brutal, and indecent barbarity which, in the pre- 
sence of an English privy-council, was then committed on 
the body of a priest? He cannot write it. Enough to say, 
that the executioner, with that long bright knife of his, cuts 
open the region of the heart; while Father Preston, with eyes 
open, breathes, and twice pronounces the Holy Name of JE- 
sus; tears that heart out, cuts open and tears out the entrails, 
and flings all into the fire. Then, and not till then, he seizes 
his victim by the hair, and with jagged cuts severs the head 
from the shoulders. 

He lifted up the head to the crowd, and said, “ This is 
the head of a traitor !” 

‘* You lie!” said several loud voices. 

Walsingham and the privy-councillors turned and looked 
fiercely. But they could not pursue the air. The voices 
which had spoken so stoutly could not be found. Father 
Preston’s head and quarters, having been first duly boiled, 
were distributed—the head to the centre tower on London 
Bridge, the arms and legs to sundry telling points about 
Stumpingford. And so terminated Father Alfred Preston’s 
glorious career. The prayers of those few—few, that is, 
compared with the vast raging multitude among whom they 
stood—the prayers of those few who attended the last agonies 
of their friends and spiritual fathers at Tyburn-tree, no doubt 
accompanied them as they went, and were associated with the 
consolations of the guardian angels who had never deserted 
them. If there is a spot in England on which the saints in 
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celestial glory may be supposed to look with more than ordi- 
nary complacency, as the scene of the grand end of many 
spiritual combats, it must be TyBuRN. 

We said that a picture existed at Preston Hall, the com- 
panion of the one which we have already described as repre- 
senting Father Alfred Preston’s capture. You will see this 
also during the well-behaved visit, which we know that you, ex- 
cellent reader, have now promised to yourself. We need not 
describe this picture; it represents the scene which we have 
so feebly put upon paper. And perhaps, when you next see 
the turn from the Edgeware Road into Oxford Street, and the 
Marble Arch, you will recollect the destinies which so often 
received their fulfilment close to you. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IS WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 


TuIs passage in the history of the Prestons, which they are 
apt to consider the most memorable of their house, has been 
often told to the Burgess of Stumpingford by his friend Mr. 
Preston. And the reader here has the fruits of the family 
tradition and the documents upon which it is built. No more 
of their blood was shed. They remained unchanged, and yet 
were brought lightly through the terrible century and a quar- 
ter that followed. We are not going to be biographers of the 
house of Preston, although a great quarto volume, filled with 
arms, epitaphs, pictures of monuments, a well-tracked pedi- 
gree, and history and anecdotes for every generation since, 
must tempt the antiquarian mind to such an undertaking. 
But we leave that to its right owner and times still more fa- 
vourable. 

For ourselves, we are anxious to return to Stumpingford, 
and disclose to the public the extraordinary events which have 
occurred in regard to some of our friends in that borough since 
the last page of our former history ; and to afford an example 
of the reward which occasionally reaches modest merit. 

But this morning,—the reader shall imagine it to be a 
crisp, bright, frosty morning,—we have a walk to take with our 
friend Mr. Preston of 1856. He is going to take us, and our 
readers by the aid of our pen, to visit a house the fortunes of 
which have been much more chequered than those of his own. 

Early in the reign of Elizabeth, before the date of the 
events which we have just been relating, the Stumpyngfords 
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had quitted Stumpyngford Castle, and retired to a pleasant 
house, Woolscote Hall, which lay two miles further on the 
road beyond Preston Hall. Stumpyngford Castle gradually 
fell to decay, and passed into other hands. And its last re- 
mains were removed, as we all recollect, to make room for the 
great station of the Stumpingford and Thimblethwayte Rail- 
way ;—whose chairman, we understand, is in the receipt of 
five thousand a year; directors and officers enjoying sala- 
ries to correspond; preference and guaranteed shares at par ; 
and original shareholdersin Stumpingford and Thimblethwayte 
stock,—a hundred pounds all paid up,—of the present value 
of sixteen; no dividend having, most unaccountably, been paid 
for the last two years, in spite of the obviously magnificent 
and prosperous state of the undertaking. 

Woolscote Hall, which still remains, would have been Mr. 
Preston’s earlier, but for an instance of curlous generosity on 
the part of its last owner. This last owner, the last of the 
Stumpyngfords in the main line, had only one relation that 
he knew of in the world—Mr. Preston; and he was a good 
many cousinships off. He was a good deal older than Mr. 
Preston, more than old enough to be his father. He had al- 
ways told him that he should be his heir, that he had never 
forgotten that he was a Stumpyngford in the female line, and 
that he wished Woolscote Hall and Preston Hall to be at last 
united. He was a remarkably active man, full of life and 
health to the last, and, like all his house, a very good Catholic. 
He had married early in life, had no children, and had lost his 
wife early. He had the not uncommon peculiarity of disliking 
business. But latterly this grew upon him to such an extent, 
that he shifted the burden of managing his property, which was 
considerable, upon a clever and, as it was supposed, honest 
attorney in Stumpingford—in fact, an uncle of our friend 
Snooks—Mr. Job Wyggins, a descendant of Parson Wyggins, 
of whom some mention has been made. This Job Wyggins had 
a character of great shrewdness, tempered, as we have said, 
by a parallel, though not, perhaps, exactly equal character 
for honesty. Mr. Stumpyngford never asked about his religion ; 
he only knew that he was not a Catholic; and, in the course 
of the latter years of his life, trusted himself and his concerns 
to Job Wyggins as unsuspectingly as he would if he had had 
surer grounds for thinking well of him. There is no profession 
in which men of honour are more useful, and rogues more 
calamitous, than this, We shall leave our readers to judge what 
Mr. Job Wyggins was. 

One day, some twenty-five years ago, Mr. Stumpyngford, 
for some reason or other, possibly because he was a good deal 
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turned sixty, thought he should like to make his will. So, 
after night prayers in his little chapel, he took pen and paper, 
and stoutly sat down to do what somehow or other every body 
finds a very pleasant thing. We suppose the philosophy of it 
is, that it is an act of absolute legislation, which, we believe, 
is always a pleasurable circumstance to the legislator at least. 
So he sat down, and on half-a-sheet of foolscap legislated for 
the future of Woolscote Hall. He made verbatim, ‘as he in- 
tended it to stand, such a pious offering of himself to God as is 
common among Catholics and did not go out of fashion with 
others, in a sort, until a comparatively recent period ; and then, 
having made sundry special bequests to friends and servants, 
and, among other persons, of five hundred pounds to Mr. Job 
Wyggins over and above any outstanding bill, he bequeathed 
the whole of what he had to Mr. Preston, burdened with one 
condition, which he knew would be a welcome one, namely, 
that the chapel should be perpetually kept open for the use of 
all Catholics upon the estate, and that a priest should be main- 
tained permanently resident. 

These were conditions which would have been no hardship 
to Mr. Preston. 

Having finished his draft, he put it in his pocket; and the 
next day took a ride to Stumpingford, and, calling at the office 
of Mr. Job Wyggins, put the draft into his hands, and desired 
him to prepare the will from it. 

It was a critical moment in Mr. Job Wyggins’s life. The 
peculiar tempter who watches over the dictation and manage- 
ment of the wills of Soupers dying and dictating—who holds 
the pious husband’s hand, and tells him which interval will be 
the safe one when he may produce a document to suit his own 
purposes, and defeat all others, for the signature of his dying 
wife—this peculiar tempter must certainly have taken an in- 
terestin Mr. Job Wyggins this morning. He looked profoundly 
grave, with that gravity which certainly conceals from ordinary 
eyes such a multitude of levities. Surely his valued old friend 
was not ill, he hoped not. ‘‘ But yet we are all mortal; and it 
certainly is the duty of a Christian—Mr. Stumpyngford would 
forgive him for saying so—it was the duty of a Christian to 
provide in this, as in all other things, for the inevitable moment 
of separation.” 

Mr. Stumpyngford said, ‘* Oh, yes, of course.” He was 
very fond of Wyggins ; but as to his being a Christian, it had 
never struck him, and he did not quite know how to take it. 

‘‘T will bring it up to you to-morrow, Mr. Stumpyneford, 
if you will give me leave.” 

‘Oh, certainly, certainly, the sooner the thing is done the 
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better. And as soon as it is done, you shall take it away and 
put it in your strong box; and never let me see it any more.” 

‘* With pleasure,” said Wyygins, looking graver than ever. 
‘‘You see,” said he, brightening into a smile of trustworthi- 
ness and probity, and addressing himself to Jared Snooks, a 
promising young gentleman at that period,—‘ you see that 
Mr. Stumpyngford is determined that I shall keep his will for 
him.” 

Mr. Snooks had not arrived at the time of life when voice 
was required of him; and, wrenching his back a half-turn 
round upon his stool, only smiled smally, in a manner that 
intimated that he thought it all right. 

“Good bye, Wyggins,” said Mr. Stumpyngford; ‘* to- 
morrow, at twelve, if you please.” 

«You may rely upon me, sir,” said Wyggins. 

The next day, true to his appointment, Wyggins was at 
Woolscote Hall. ° He was shown into the room where Mr. 
Stumpyngford was sitting. 

“ Have you got the will?” said Mr. Stumpyngford. 

‘“‘T have it here,” said Wyggins, tapping his pockets. “* And 
now, my good sir, will you summon three of your servants or 
tenants to witness it ?” 

Mr. Stumpyngford rang the bell. His servant appeared. 

‘© Call the cook and housemaid, and farmer Clark and 
farmer Weston.” These were Mr. Stumpyngford’s two tenants, 
who had been summoned to be witnesses, and brought with 
them, as the third, farmer Clark’s son, who had married 
farmer Weston’s daughter. The servant disappeared. Mr. 
Wyeggins did not produce the will; but observed that it was 
a very fine day; but that, nevertheless, life was very uncer- 
tain,—propositions which Mr. Stumpyngford did not contro- 
vert. By the time that Mr. Wyggins had rubbed his hands, 
walked to the window, and peeped into his breastcoat-pocket, 
the three servants and the two farmers had come in. Mr. 
Wyggins’s peep into his pocket was not absolutely because 
he had nothing better to do. The fact must be revealed, that 
there were at that moment in that breast-pocket no less than 
two wills; one prepared exactly in conformity with Mr. 
Stumpyngford’s instructions, the} other according to instruc- 
tions received from Mr. Wyggins himself. 

These instructions appeared by the will to be to the effect 
that, without any reservation at all as to priest or Mass, and 
with only a few bequests to servants, Mr. Stumpyngford pro- 
posed to leave the whole of his property, real and personal, 
whatsoever and wheresoever, whether in possession or expect- 
ancy, to his friend Job Wyggins, gentleman, one &c., to have 
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and to hold, to him, his executors, administrators, and assigns, 
for his and their own proper use and benefit for ever. One 
quite lingers over the tautology. One is tempted to forget, in 
the monotonous flow of those words, how many infamies they 
have covered, how many wretches they have conducted through 
our constitutional Slough of Despond—the High Court of 
Chancery, Master’s Offices, and issues to be tried before a 
jury at common law,—and thence, by the easy, most gradual, 
and most natural transition, to poverty, beggary, the work- 
house, and the grave. There they were, however, once more, 
as they are every day, for good or evil, and now safe in Mr. 
‘Wyeggins’s breast-pocket, ready to be produced according to 
circumstances. 

For, you see, Mr. Wyggins’s idea was this: if he could 
get Mr. Stumpyngford to sign without reading, very well,— 
then number 2 was the card, and all was his; for he would 
suggest to Mr. Stumpyngford that he should himself read the 
will aloud. The first part of the wrong will was the same as 
the first part of the true one; and Mr. Wyggins was ready to 
say from memory the whole of the rest of the true one, keep- 
ing the wrong one before him. But if Mr. Stumpyngford 
should show signs of intending to read the will, either before 
or after signature, number 1 was ready to take its place; and 
if number 2 should have been already signed, Mr. Wyggins 
had no doubt that, with such a hand as Mr. Stumpyngtord’s 
only opposed to his, the explanation that a wrong document 
had been signed by mistake would be at once accepted, and 
he would only have to put it in the fire on the spot. It was 
certainly a bold game; but Wyggins knew his man, and de- 
termined to win, if possible, with the happy security that he 
could but be where he was, at all events. 

‘¢ Shall I have the pleasure,” said he, when the servants 
and witnesses were all in, ‘of reading your will aloud to you, 
Mr. Stumpyngford 2” 

Well,” said that gentleman, ‘is it necessary 2?” 

‘* Better, I think,” said Mr. Wyggins. ‘‘ ‘These gentle- 
men and these ladies’—turning to the servants and farmers, 
upon which the housemaid and cook sniffed very much— 
would,” continued Mr. Wyggins unabashed, and looking 
smilingly towards them,—‘‘ would be also better satisfied, 
probably, if I read the will aloud to you.” 

‘Not in the least, sir,” said Mr. Stumpyngford’s servant, 
bowing to his master; “not in the least,” bowing to Mr. 
Wyggins. 

**T am sure, not in the least,” whimpered the housemaid 
and cook. 
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if you please, sir, we will make a beginning.” = 
Mr. Stumpyngford had written the introduction to his will 
in Latin; so Mr. Wyggins, having produced the will which 
conveyed the property to him, which was headed and for 
several lines went on exactly like the true one, began to read, 
with his preternatural gravity once more, “ In nomine Patris 
et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.” Mr. Stumpyngford bowed 
his head, and said Amen very quietly. His man, and the 
housemaid and cook, said Amen very loud. Mr. Wyggins, 
removing his spectacles from his nose, made a gentle wave 
with them in a horizontal direction towards every body’s 
eyes like a broad-sword cut, dropping his own eyes at the 
same time. Replacing the spectacles on his nose, he went on: 
‘TI, Rodolph Stumpyngford, being of sound mind and 
body at this present moment, but recollecting the uncertainty 
of life, and that at my age I cannot hope to see many more 
years’—the housemaid and cook here became unmanageable, 
and asseverated, through their tears and aprons, that they 
did not believe any such thing, and hoped it was not true. 
Mr. Wyggins, sincerely impatient at the interruption, 
raised his left hand and went on—‘“do hereby make this 
my last will and testament, cancelling and revoking al] other 
wills and testaments by me at any time heretofore made. 
Imprimis, I commend my soul to God.” Our readers, will 
forgive us, we hope, for not, under present circumstances, 
dwelling upon the religious expressions of the transaction. 
We are citizens of the world, and are not unacquainted 
with it; but we feel this to be a little too much. ‘Item, I 
give and bequeath to my excellent and faithful friend and 
servant, John Forrester, for his life’—Mr. Stumpyngford 
looked up and nodded to John—“ the sum of fifty pounds 
per annum, to be paid out of a sum of six thousand pounds 
now standing in my name in the three per cent consolidated 
annuities. Item, I give and bequeath to my cook, Hannah 
Jones, for her life, the sum of forty pounds per annum, to be 
paid out of the said sum of six thousand pounds now standing 
in my name as before.” Here Hannah Jones went off uncon- 
trollably. The next item gave the same sum to Mary Smith, 
the housemaid. At the conclusion of which reading the uproar 
of the grief of the two women was very noticeable. ‘They 
both sobbed out that they hated money; and, bless their 
honest hearts, they at least were sincere for the moment. Mr. 
Wyggins looked up imploringly. John Forrester was not 
quite in a condition to be severe with them; but nudged the 
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cook a little to be rather quieter. Wyggins was winning the 
day. 

‘‘That will do, Wyggins,” said Mr. Stumpyngford; “ for 
goodness sake, stop. I’ve had enough.” So had Wyggins. 

‘But you know, sir, they must sign,” said he to Mr. 
Stumpyngford. 

‘To be sure; give me the pen. Where’s the will?” 

The critical moment had now come. Wyggins, folding back 
the will, which was on a single piece of parchment, so as to 
double out of sight the greatest part of it, now trusted to what 
he would have called his good luck, and the great illegibility 
of the hand in which he had engrossed the will; and, above all, 
to Mr. Stumpyngford’s utter impatience of business,—for the 
success of his plot, so long brooded over in secret. Mr. Stump- 
ingford signed without looking at any thing. The three stout 
yeomen, who might have looked till the present moment with- 
out reading a word, signed their names duly to the assurance 
that they had witnessed the will at Mr. Stumpyngford’s re- 
quest, in his presence and in the presence of each other. 

‘* Now, Wyggins,” said Mr. Stumpyngford, ‘‘shut that 
up.” How willingly Wyggins complied with the injunction! 
‘* Put it in your pocket, and never let me see it again.” The 
tenants, John Forrester, and the maids retired, still looking 
as if injured. ‘Stay and dine, Wyggins.” 

“Thank you, my dear sir, not to-day. I have business 
which calls me home this morning; but, some day soon, if 
you will honour me with another call to your house, I shall 
be most happy.” So he went his way. 

[To be continued. ] 


DOCTOR ANGELICUS 


I. 

Cross this aisle,—within yon chapel 
Kneel amid the chequered shade, 
Through the long and floating curtains, 

By the sun of Naples made : 
Kneel, and let the bygone ages 
Through your fancy drift and fade. 


Il. 
Underneath this very archway, 
On the stone you kneel on now, 
Once the king of thought was kneeling, 
Bending low that noble brow 
Born to sound the Spirit’s ocean 
And the eternal Why and How. 


Doctor Angelicus. 


Ill, 


Pale that cheek from early boyhood, 

Pale that dome of kingly mind, 
But the hidden heart a furnace 

Scarce the throbbing frame could bind,— 
Furnace fanned by angel-pinions 

And the Paraclete’s swift wind. 


IV. 


Wider range of proud dominion, 
Farther vision, loftier Aight, 

Ne’er hath human genius conquered 
In the glory of its might : 

Summed in him old rival wisdoms, 
Plato and the Stagirite. 


Vv. 


Love and meekness, high revealings 
More to prayer than toil made known, 

Light called down in tears and penance, 
Nothing deemed of as his own ; 

Thus had swept his being upwards 
To the angels’ starry zone. 


VI. 


In the blush of earliest morning 
Daily did those hands uphold 

High the sweet and blessed Victim 
For the Father to behold: 

Then the cell, the massy volume 
And the antique parchment rolled. 


VII. 


God the Triune,—Mary, Angels,— 
Truths half-shown in twilight gloom,— 

Nature, Grace, Free-will, Fore-knowledge, 
W orship’s joys rebellion’s doom, 

Christ in eucharistic wonder, 
Christ and bliss beyond the tomb,— 


VIII. 


Such his themes: the high brow laboured, 
Swift the eager fingers wrote, 

Down from God on that Jone student 
Light unutterable smote ; 

There he bathed, as doth the morning 
Vapour-gem in glory float. 
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Doctor Angelicus. 


IX. 


Prayer and labour!—lettered pages 
Grew beneath the ceaseless hand, 

At this day the stately volumes 
Wayward Europe’s wonder stand ; 

Round him still Priest, Bishop, Pontiff 
Hang, a humble student-band. 


X. 


Not the iron nerve of Reason 
Only unto him was lent, 
Poesy in torrent music 
Through those parted lips was sent, 
And he sang at Rome’s high bidding 
Jesus in the SacRAMENT. 


XI. 


It was here one day, when kneeling 
Rapt in hidden strife of prayer, 

Low grave tones of tender accent 
Glided through the quiet air : 

From yon cross, slow bending o’er him, 
Bowed the thorn-crowned brow so fair. 


xII. 


And from far through yon dim arches 
Seen it was by wondering men, 

O’er the ground the Saint, still kneeling, 
Gently borne: the clear voice then,— 

** Well concerning Me, O Thomas, 
Thou hast written ;”’ and again— 


‘SII. 


‘“‘ What reward wouldst thou, my servant 2” 
Weeping, weeping while the sword 

Of a life’s long love went through him, 
And with voice of broken chord, 

Thomas answered, ‘“ O my Master,— 
Nothing save Thyself, O Lord !”" 


XIV. 


And the vision closed. Though o’er him 
Manhood’s bloom still lingered fair, 
Brief that lofty soul’s detention, 
Brief his angel’s term of care ; 
Then away to hold in heaven 
The reward awaiting there. 
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XV. 


© Tantum ergo Sacramentum 
Veneremur cernut”’— 

Still those words the Church is sounding, 
Still will sound while time shall be :— 

Thou that sang them first, plead for us 
Unto Him that spake to thee ! 


Rebielvs, 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL. 


Memoirs of the Court of England during the Regency, 1811- 
1820. By the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. London, 
Hurst and Blackett, 1856. 

Memoirs by the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel. Pub- 
lished by the Trustees of his Papers,—Lord Mahon (now 
Earl Stanhope) and the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell. 
Part I. The Roman Catholic Question, 1828-9. London, 
John Murray, 1856. 


In our review of Mr. Langdale’s Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert 
we presented our readers with a sketch of the royal Crispin 
of England,— 
Monstrum nulla virtute redemptum, 
A vitiis, eger, solaque libidine fortis, — 

in his private character as a husband and lover; we will now 
bring him before their notice in his public character as a ruler 
and statesman: and certainly, whether as regards his mean- 
ness and duplicity towards all those he acted with, his incon- 
stancy in keeping to one line of political conduct, or his sa- 
crifice of the dearest interests of the country to his own love 
of ease and self-indulgence, his public morality will be found 
scarcely more edifying than that which he practised in private. 

The first work we must notice is the Memoirs of the Duke 
of Buckingham, in which we have many private letters of 
different members of his family, now published for the first 
time. They are much too long and prosy for general readers ; 
but they contain invaluable information for the compiler of 
history. They begin with an account of the intrigues of Mr. 
Perceval to retain his post as prime minister on the first 
appointment of the Prince of Wales asregent. We must give 
our readers a short résumé of them by way of introduction. 
Knowing, as he did, that the prince had no principles what- 
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ever, that he was influenced only by interest, a love of ease, 
and the gratification of his passions, Mr. Perceval ‘‘ appealed 
to those ladies who were known to exercise most influence 
over the prince; and they proved most zealous advocates.” 
Not content with this, and knowing that since the death of 
Fox, Sheridan of all his old friends had most influence over 
him, he gained over that fallen star by bribes; nor was the 
prince himself proof against the offer of any amount of civil- 
list and regal establishment he might require. In short, 
Mr. Perceval left no stone unturned to gain his object. He 
excited the bigotry of the queen, by telling her a Whig 
ministry would concede the Catholic claims; and he bribed 
the king’s chief physician to tell the regent that his majesty 
would in all probability be so exasperated, when he found 
his ministers changed, that it would cause his death. We 
may remark, by the way, that Mr. Wilberforce in his Diary 
says, ‘‘ Mrs. "Fitzherbert and Lady Hertford both advised him 
(the prince) to retain Mr. Perceval.” There is no doubt that 
the latter lady did so; but Mr. Langdale informs us that 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, on the contrary, strongly recommended him 
not to desert his old friends. ‘The result, however, of all this 
intrigue was, that the weak-minded and inconstant prince, 
having first commanded Lords Grenville and Grey to draw up 
an answer to the address, disapproved of it when so drawn 
up, and sent another, nominally of his own, but really of 
Sheridan’s concocting, which was, of course, declined. And 
this was the last piece of political dishonesty Sheridan was 
enabled to practise; ‘‘soon after, this once-brilliant meteor 
sunk into the horizon, never to rise again.” 

As the subject of the Catholic claims was the great ques- 
tion of the day during the whole time of the regency and 
subsequent reign of George IV., towards the latter period of 
which it was finally settled, we will consider the conduct of 
this shuffling prince more especially in reference to them ; 
and in doing so we shall be enabled to lay before our readers 
many new and interesting details from the two works we are 
reviewing. 

The prince, when he first became regent, was pledged to 
the removal of the Catholic disabilities. Mr. W. H. Free- 
mantle writes to the Marquis of Buckingham, 25th Oct. 1811: 
‘© The question of Ireland is parried judiciously enough for a 
short time; and I know, as I dare say you do equally, that 
the prince is pledged as strongly as man can be (even of a 
very late date) to support the Catholics.” But it was mani- 
fest that he was now engaged in a new amour, and that he 
would be directed in his political conduct by Lady Hertford, 
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his new mistress, who was opposed to the Catholics. This 
new intrigue was ushered in by a repetition of the feigned 
illness and pretended suicide, that made him so ridiculous in 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s case. The only difference is, that poison 
was substituted for the dagger. He confined himself to his 
bed, and took a hundred drops of laudanum every three hours. 
To those who came to consult him, he gave out that he had 
sprained his ancle, and was too ill to transact business, as an 
excuse for his breach of faith. He pretended to be annoyed 
that the Catholic Bishops and people of Ireland would claim 
their rights inopportunely, and so give him and his ministers 
additional trouble and anxiety in a particularly anxious time ; 
though still professing to be their friend. Accordingly Mr. 
Tierney writes, Nov. 14, ‘‘ The Catholics of Ireland have un- 
wisely commenced a movement which their friends in England 
have found it impossible to forward ;” and in a letter addressed 
to the Marquis of Buckingham, dated Dec. 2, 151], we are told, 
‘‘The language of those most intimate with the prince now 
is, that he considers the conduct of the Catholics as person- 
ally hostile to him; inasmuch as it shows an utter distrust of 
his intentions, when he should be. his own master, and in the 
interim agitates his government to the centre; and that so 
long as they assumed this menacing attitude, he would give 
way to no change which would distinctly favour their objects.” 

We suspect that at this time the influence of Mrs: Fitz- 
herbert over her husband had not quite become extinct, and 
that Lady Hertford had not yet acquired that ascendency 
over his mind which she afterwards had. This would partly 
account for the indecision of the prince and the ministry ; 
for while Mr. Perceval and a majority of the cabinet were 
determined to oppose the Catholic claims, Lord Wellesley 
and the minority had equally made up their minds to support 
them, and that openly. We have a letter of the poet Moore 
to Lady Donegal, written in the beginning of January 1812, 
and published in his Memoirs, vol. i. p. 266, which says, 
“* There is no guessing what the prince means to do. One 
can as little anticipate his measures as those of Bonaparte; 
but for a very different reason. Iam sure the powder in his 
royal highness’s hair is much more settled than any thing 
in his head, or indeed heart, and would stand a puff of Mr. 
Perceval’s much more stoutly.” 

In the mean time the prince became really ill, having 
brought on an attack of paralysis in the arm from the im- 
mense quantity of laudanum he had taken. He put off his 
decision on the Catholic claims from day to day. Even his in- 
timates could not guess what would be his final determination. 
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He was frightened to death, and was very angry with the 
Opposition for pressing the question on so as to add to his 
distress, The pretence was put forward that it would be 
indelicate to do any thing for the Catholics during the illness 
or life of the king. This might be for another fifteen or 
twenty years. ‘ Will the rest of the world stand still for 
him,” writes Lord Grenville to the Marquis of Buckingham; 
‘*and will Ireland be as easy to be settled then as it would 
even now, when it is about ten times more difficult than it 
was ten or twelve years ago 2?” 

Even now the prince had not entirely thrown off the mask. 
We have a letter to the marquis, dated January 21, 1812; 
the name of the writer 1s not given; but he is evidently a 
cabinet minister; for he tells him he was in council the day 
before. It is too long to quote; but the following is a ré- 
sumé of its contents. The writer thinks a separation must 
take place on the question of the Catholic claims. The 
prince said the Catholics had treated him badly, but he still 
wished to serve them. Lord Wellesley said he thought the 
existing disabilities evils in themselves, which must sooner or 
later endanger the state, if persisted in; whereas Mr. Per- 
ceval considered them beneficial, and necessary to be main- 
tained, as so many safeguards to its well-being and existence: 
but the mode of getting rid of a system which had obtained 
for such a length of time was acknowledged by all to be a 
difficulty of no common weight and magnitude. The prince 
then had a private interview with Lord Wellesley, which 
lasted six hours, in which the latter stated his views at length; 
and the former repeatedly cried out during its continuance, 
‘* Admirable! this will do, my dear lord; my own sentiments 
exactly ;” and it ended very satisfactorily. Lord Wellesley 
thought he should be supported by Lords Camden, West- 
moreland, Mulgrave, and Melville, and perhaps the Chan- 
cellor, who was not a little fluctuating; while Perceval was 
immovable, and warmly supported by Lords Liverpool and 
Bathurst, Yorke, and Ryder. The writer goes on to ask, will 
the Catholics take emancipation piecemeal, or will they ac- 
cept it only entire? Will they concede a negative power to 
the crown in the making of bishops, and not meddle with the 
chancellorship or lord-keeper? Supposing the law, army, 
and revenue open to them, would they defer a provision for 
their clergy, and seats in parliament, to another opportunity ? 
From all this the writer makes the following three deduc- 
tions: first, the prince has made up his mind to the ame- 
lioration of the Catholics, in a very material degree, if not 
totally, as the first act.of his government; secondly, that 
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the government will come to an irreparably wide breach on 
the occasion; and thirdly, that the prince must choose be- 
tween Lord Wellesley and the Opposition. We shall pre- 
sently see how far removed the event was from the prediction. 

We would remark, in passing, that we have yet got but 
an instalment of what was even in George III.’s time ac- 
knowledged to be our due. The chancellorship has not been 
thrown open to us; nor has any provision been yet made for 
the Irish clergy out of the revenues of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment; though, thank God, we have steered clear of the 
negative influence of the crown in the election of bishops. 
Perhaps it is as well that matters are still in abeyance; for 
Catholics themselves are divided as to what ought to be done 
in Ireland. Some think that the revenues of the Protestant 
Establishment ought to be devoted to secular purposes, or 
doled out to all religions in proportion to their number. We 
confess we are not of that opinion. We would rather things 
went on as they are till the Church becomes strong enough 
to claim all ecclesiastical property, of which she had unjustly 
been deprived, as belonging exclusively to her; and that as 
a matter of right, and not as a gift of the state. In other 
words, that the Catholic Church and Protestant Establishment 
should change places; with this difference, that whereas the 
Establishment has made itself a creature of the state, by re- 
ceiving property from her which was not hers to give, we 
should merely receive it as our right, in the light of a restora- 
tion of stolen goods; and should consider it only as the gift 
of the pious individuals who originally bestowed it on the 
Church. But the most irritating of all the penal laws is the 
one which compels the sovereign to be Protestant. We are 
often accused of disloyalty to the crown. It is false; but if 
Wwe were to use an argumentum ad hominem, and answer, that 
at all events we are not more disloyal to a Protestant sove- 
reign than their ancestors were to a Catholic one, and that 
surely they could not blame us for following the ‘ glorious” 
example they set us in our behaviour to a monarch of a dif- 
ferent religion to ourselves, we don’t see what they could say 
in reply. Besides, there is something peculiarly offensive in 
compelling us to be loyal to a king as long as he differs from 
us In religion; but if he does what we think the most glo- 
ious thing he can do, and that which entitles him to our 
highest praise, namely, become a Catholic, in expecting us to 
reward his good action with the basest ingratitude and dis- 
loyalty. Ifwe are to be disloyal to a king of the same reli- 
gion as ourselves, what feelings do our opponents think we 
should have towards one who differs from us ? 
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The perfect understanding that appeared to exist between 
the Marquis Wellesley and the Prince Regent, the desire of 
the prince for the accession of Lord Grenville to the cabinet, 
and the presumed inclination of his royal highness towards 
the Catholics, were so many fallacies. The Wellesley pre- 
ference had “set in with too strong a tide to be lasting; and 
that brilliant but somewhat imprudent minister was never so 
insecure of his anticipated leadership, as when his royal master 
poured into his ear his confidence and commendation.” 

As soon as Lord Wellesley thought every thing ripe for 
his attaining the post of prime minister, he made the follow- 
ing declaration to the Prince Regent: that the royal house- 
hold, and those circumstances connected with it, being in a 
fair way of arrangement, he (Lord Wellesley) ‘‘ thought it 
due to the prince to state, that many personal considerations 
rendered it impossible for him to serve under Mr. Perceval 
any longer than it suited the prince’s wishes;” that he there- 
fore proposed to withdraw from the government at a reason- 
able period; but would regulate the time by the prince’s con- 
venience and wishes. The prince expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied with Lord Wellesley’s reasons (his opposition to Mr. 
Perceval on the Catholic question) and conduct. Lord Wel- 
lesley then wrote to Mr. Perceval tendering his resignation ; 
‘who, in reply, expressed himself deeply grieved at his deter- 
mination; at the same time acknowledging the fairness of his 
conduct towards him individually: but using no argument 
whatever to dissuade him from his resolution. Mr. Perceval 
then went to the prince; and stating the substance of Lord 
Wellesley’s note, said, ‘‘it was utterly impossible for the 
government to go on without giving him an immediate suc- 
cessor.” ‘The prince expressed himself surprised, and said, 
“‘ that the resignation of Lord Wellesley was only one en 
petto; not an immediate, but a postponed, resignation; and 
that it would put him (the prince) into great difficulty, and 
produce him much uneasiness of mind, to disturb the govern- 
ment as it was at present composed.” Mr. Perceval, how- 
ever, pertinaciously maintaining his opinion, the prince ac- 
quiesced, and named Lord Castlereagh to fill the vacant seat. 
He, however, declined the honour; and Mr. Perceval, very 
much mortified, again sought an interview with the prince, 
and proposed to bring in Lord Sidmouth and his friends. 

The prince, very angry with Mr. Perceval for making this 
proposition,—for he had a great dislike of Lord Sidmouth,— 
replied, ‘‘I never will have confidence in that person, or in 
any one who forces him upon me. If after this you choose to 
employ him, be it so; but I warn you that you must undertake 
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all the responsibility of the measure yourself.”* Mr. Per- 
ceval hereupon took alarm, and after returning to the charge 
on two other occasions with the same success, at length made 
the following modest proposition: ‘‘ That, as the measure of 
Lord Wellesley’s immediate resignation could not be carried 
into effect, and as Lord Wellesley’s determination was known 
to the cabinet, in order to go on at all with propriety it would 
be necessary that his royal highness should empower him to 
state that he possessed his (the prince’s) entire and exclusive 
confidence, in whatever quarter he might have occasion to use 
the assertion of such authority.” The prince positively and 
repeatedly refused to do this, and in such a tone of sarcasm 
and distrust, that Mr. Perceval must have remarked it. He 
afterwards informed Lord Wellesley of all that passed, “ with 
the severest comments on Perceval’s craft, impudence, and 
folly.” 

The next step of the Prince Regent was an attempt to 
disunite Lords Grey and Grenville; for he felt that it would 
not be quite politic to throw off the mask as regarded Lord 
Wellesley, without first separating the Opposition leaders. To 
effect this purpose, he wrote a letter to the Duke of York 
(which, with Lords Grenville and Grey’s answer, appears in 
the Annual Register of 1812), dated Feb. 13, in which, after 
saying, ‘I cannot conclude without expressing the gratification 
I should feel if some of those persons with whom the’ early 
habits of my public life were formed would strengthen my 
hands and constitute a part of my government,” he authorises 
him to communicate his letter to Lord Grey ; but he failed in 
his attempt. Lord Grenville, in the most indignant terms, 
speaks of this attempt, ‘ which trick,” he adds, “ will entirely 
fail as to creating any jealousy between Grey and me.” That 
the prince did not intend a successful issue to this negotiation 
is clear from his choice of the person to conduct it, as he could - 
not have selected any one more decidedly hostile to the settle- 
ment of the Catholic question than the Duke of York. Be- 
sides, if the regent was withheld, as he says, “ from expressing 
his sentiments at an earlier period of the session, by his earnest 
desire that the expected motion on the affairs of Ireland might 
undergo the deliberate discussion of parliament unmixed with 
any other consideration,” why did he send down “ ‘Tyrwhitt, 
M‘Mahon, &c. in the House of Commons, and Lord Lake, &c. 
in the House of Lords, to vote against it?” This letter, in 
short, is a specimen of falsehood and low cunning too super- 
ficial to deceive any body. ‘There has not been,” writes. 


* He very soon afterwards accepted him, though. 
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Lord Grenville, “indeed there could not be, one moment's 
difference of opinion between Grey and myself in this business. 
He is still more incensed than I am at the unworthy trick of 
attempting to separate us; indeed he has more reason to be 
so, because it could succeed only by his acting in an unworthy 
manner.” 

Lords Grey and Grenville returned a dignified though not 
very courtly answer, nominally to the Duke of York, but in 
reality to the low trickster, whom it was impossible to treat as 
a gentleman, ruler of the country however he might be. In 
it they remind him that he had deceived them twice already, 
in 1809 and 1811; and they insinuate that they do not mean 
to be entrapped a third time. They then state the policy they 
should feel themselves called on to adopt, and in it the imme- 
diate repeal of the civil disabilities that press on the Catholics 
has a prominent position. 

It seems that all through this affair the prince’s intention 
was to turn out Lord Wellesley and form a pure Tory and 
anti-Catholic ministry; but through fear that Canning, and 
Lords Wellesley, Grey, and Grenville, would act together 
against it, he attempted in the above-mentioned manner to 
separate the two latter. This failing, the old farce of No 
Popery was resorted to, as in more recent times, in the hour 
of distress, 

The Duke of Norfolk and Lord Moira were offered the 
Garter to separate them from the Opposition, but they declined 
it, though Lord Grenville was afraid the former would have 
accepted it; for, says he, ‘‘all flesh is grass, and the duke is 
very fleshy.” The end ofit all was, that Lord Castlereagh was 
at last induced to accept Lord Wellesley’s seat. ‘‘ The prince,” 
says Sir Samuel Romilly in his memoirs, ‘‘ does not pass a day 
without visiting Lady Hertford. It seems that a total sacrifice 
of honour and character is a necessary qualification for enter- 
ing into his service.” 

We have nice little edifying episodes of Lord Wellesley and 
Mr. Perceval outbidding each other in the amount of civil-list 
they would respectively give the prince, who, after all, was 
obliged to abate three-fourths of his demand. And when he 
had finally appointed Perceval to be prime minister, he assured 
Lord Wellesley, on his honour, that it was only a temporary 
appointment for two or three days longer. Perceval, the prince, 
and Lady Hertford, were now the triumvirate to whom the 
destinies of England were committed; and Lord Wellesley 
expressed to Lord Eldon the great pleasure he felt in escaping 
further contamination by serving under them. We must quote 
his last words on delivering up the seals to the Prince Regent, 
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which would be equally applicable to certain persons at the 
present day: 

‘‘The wretched set of people, sir, who refuse to listen to 
the claims, the wishes, or even the prejudices of such a portion 
of your subjects as the Irish Catholics, ought as statesmen to 
be driven into the ranks of private life, and, as men governed 
by selfish motives alone, should be hooted out of society.” 

The following amusing anecdote is preserved by Moore: 
‘© When Lord Moira told the prince that in a very short time 
he should make his bow and quit the country, this precious 
gentleman began to blubber (as he did when he was told that 
Brummel did not like the cut of his coat), and said, ‘ You'll 
desert me, then, Moira.’ ‘ No, sir,’ said he; ‘ when the friends 
and counsels you have chosen shall have brought your throne 
to totter beneath you, you will then see me by your side under 
its ruins with you.’ ” 

Mr. Grattan, on the 23d of April, moved for a committee 
to inquire into the state of the penal laws as they affected the 
Catholics of Ireland. Against which the regent engaged in an 
active and personal canvass; so much so, that his brothers of 
Kent and Clarence yielded to his arguments. Perceval set up 
Nicholls to raise the No-Popery cry ; but it was a failure. The 
minister only got a majority of 94 (the Annual Register says 
300 against 215, majority 85), and more than half of these 
declared their opposition was but temporary. The prince was 
outrageous at the majority, which he expected to be much 
greater; and his anger was increased by the people not even 
noticing him as he passed through the streets: when he went 
to see Henry V. performed all the allusions to the Prince of 
Wales’s breach of faith were vehemently cheered. 

On the llth of May Perceval was assassinated, and the 
other ministers expressed great doubts as to being able to 
conduct the government without some proposition either to 
Grey and Greville on the one side, or Wellesley and Canning 
on the other. Lord Liverpool accordingly made a proposition 
to Mr. Canning and Lord Wellesley: a long correspondence 
followed, not contained in these memoirs, but which our cu- 
rious readers will find in the Annual Register for 1812, where 
it occupies sixteen pages. The upshot of it was, that Wel- 
lesley and Canning’s opinions on the Catholic question pre- 
vented their cooperation with the present ministry. On the 
2ist a motion was carried in the House of Commons, praying 
the prince to form an efficient administration. Ministers in 
consequence resigned, and Lord Wellesley was sent for. 

Mr. Grenville gives us the following bit of gossip. He 
says that Lord Wellesley, whose licentiousness was as notorious 
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as the regent’s, but who had the sense not to allow his vices to 
become public calamities, told the prince, when he complained 
of the ‘‘ grossness of female connections being adverted to in 
political controversies,’ that “he had female connections 
enough, and did not care who knew of them; but that he took 
ample care that no woman whatever should ever have any 
thing to say to him on the subject of politics.” 

New negotiations commenced on the 23d with a commu- 
nication from Mr. Canning to Lord Liverpool; but both he 
and Melville declined to take any part in a Wellesley adminis- 
tration. Lord Wellesley then had a long correspondence with 
Lords Moira, Grenville, and Grey: this perfectly succeeded ; 
but the prince was only using Wellesley as a tool. This great 
omnium rerum simulator ac dissimulator, as Sallust -calls 
Catiline, was in daily intercourse with Lady Hertford; and 
that clever woman exercised her influence in behalf of Lord 
Liverpool. The prince declared he would never employ the 
Opposition, for daring to turn this “ pestilent secret-influence” 
into ridicule; his object, therefore, was to “collect as many 
difficulties as he could from all public men, and to plead those 
difficulties as necessarily leading him to patch up with the old 
government.” Every body of course was outrageous at his 
conduct. ‘‘ Never was such a State of things seen,” writes 
Lord Grenville. ‘‘ The violence and the contempt expressed 
of the Prince Regent are beyond all imagination, and are 
truly shocking to think of.” The scheme concocted hetween 
the prince and his mistress perfectly succeeded, and the Tory 
administration was retained, with a pretence thrown out that 
the Catholics would be allowed a committee, which it was well 
understood would go no further. 

It seems the prince well knew the corrupt and venal state 
of the House of Commons at this time. The majority of the 
members kept out of the way till they knew what the new 
ministry would be. Lord Grenville writes to his brother: ‘I 
am completely disgusted and scandalised to see that, after such 
an outrageous insult offered to the House of Commons, and 
the unprecedented contempt shown to their address by the 
appointment of the same Lords Liverpool, Castlereagh, &c., 
in the very teeth of the promise of the Prince Regent,—after 
all this, to see that neither Ponsonby nor Tierney, nor any one 
member of parliament, thought fit to call the attention of the 
house to what had just happened. All this does, I confess, 
look to me like the consummation of the insignificance and 
degradation of the House of Commons.” He afterwards con- 
gratulates himself that he did not endeavour to join a ministry 
from which he and his friends were to be ejected on the first 
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pretence, or the first raising of a No-Popery cry. ‘From all 
this we were saved, not by any want of courage on our side, 
but by the triumph of inveterate duplicity and the low arts of 
a palace over an inflexible and proud integrity.” 

The following incident shows how great an influence the 
Prince Regent and ministry had gained over this corrupt par- 
liament. At the end of the session in 1813 Mr. Abbot, after- 
wards Lord Colchester, the speaker of the House of Commons, 
excited by his bigotry, most unconstitutionally alluded, in his 
address to the throne, to a Catholic emancipation-bill brought 
in but not passed. This was most decidedly an infringement 
of the privileges of debate, one of which is, that nothing which 
transpires in the House is to be brought under the notice of 
the crown without the leave of the House in which it takes 
place. Will it be believed that ministers, although they could 
say nothing in defence of the speaker, yet approved of his 
conduct, and obtained a majority of 168 in his favour—274 
against 106; and Canning voted with ministers! Well might 
Lord Grenville exclaim that every thing was sacrificed to party. 
What chance had the poor Catholics from a majority who could 
acquiesce in an opinion unconstitutionally given ‘ that the 
adherents of a foreign power ought not to enjoy any place of 
trust in England.” 

The Catholic question might now be considered shelved : 
no concession was any longer to be expected. We must pass 
over the weary time that elapsed between this period of the 
regency to the latter part of the reign of George 1V.—the 
year 1828—and to Sir Robert Peel’s own memoir of the cir- 
cumstances and correspondence connected with the passing of 
the Catholic relief bill. After perusing this volume, we may 
truly say that the bill was wrung from enemies as a political 
necessity, and not granted by friends or lukewarm supporters 
‘as an act of grace, or even of justice. Sir Robert Peel apolo- 
gises for his conduct as if he had committed a crime against 
society, instead of defending it as an act of necessary states- 
manship ; and makes protestations of his innocence and good 
faith, as if the silly fanatics who barked against him were not 
completely beneath his notice. His character is lowered rather 
than increased in our estimation by the publication of these 
memoirs; for although his foresight of the consequences of 
refusing these just claims was certainly in advance of the 
bigoted Tory party, he was as sorry as they that the necessity 
for granting them should exist. 

Sit Robert had certainly been always opposed to concession. 
In 1812 he voted against Mr. Canning’s motion to that effect. 
His chief reason was, that the Established Church of Ireland 
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would be endangered by the repeal of the penal laws—a 
melancholy proof that when it is determined to entail on a 
country one injustice, it 1s necessary to prop it up by other 
crimes as bad as the first. We cannot oppress a country in 
one particular without oppressing it in all. Sir Robert was 
quite right in disbelieving that the passing of the bill would 
put an end to all religious animosity between Great Britain 
and Ireland. The doing away with one cause of complaint 
only concentrates attention on the others. He is quite right, 
too, in saying that the establishment of the theoretical equality 
of civil privileges appears to imply an equal claim for the 
practical enjoyment of the confidence and favour of the crown 
—a doctrine which we are sorry to say has not even yet been 
fully carried out in Ireland, but which should be tried, in spite 
of Sir Robert’s opinion that Catholics and Protestants would 
not pull well together in office. 

The question of concession had been negatived in the 
House of Commons in 1827 by a majority of only four votes— 
276 against 272. The schism among the late members of Lord 
Liverpool’s administration prevented their return to office. 
The king therefore sent for the Duke of Wellington on the 
break-up of the Goderich ministry in January 1828, and com- 
missioned him to form a new administration, giving him a 
carte blanche excepting only Lord Grey. Catholic emancipa- 
tion was to be an open question ; but the king insisted that the 
two chancellors and the lord-lieutenant of Ireland should be 
Protestant. It was evident, as Peel says, that the attempt to 
form an anti-Catholic administration would be perfectly hope- 
less; so, at the request of the Duke of Wellington, he joined 
the new ministry. Lord Anglesea was the new lord-lieute- 
nant of Ireland, and Mr. Lamb, afterwards Lord Melbourne, 
chief secretary. , 

The first thing the new ministry had to consider was, the 
propriety of continuing the act for the suppression of unlaw- 
ful societies in Ireland. Lord Anglesea and Mr. Lamb were 
both opposed to its renewal, as-only tending to keep alive a 
feeling of exasperation, the manifestations of which it would 
be difficult to suppress. Peel thought that although ‘the 
position of the government in abandoning the law without 
having made a trial of it was very embarrassing, yet, as Mr. 
Joy, the attorney-general for Ireland, considered the act very 
defective, and easy to be evaded,” it was better not to seek 
from parliament a continuance of it; and the cabinet decided 
according to his opinion. At the same time, he considered 
that the common law ought to be rigorously put in force, 
even with risk of failure. ‘The truth is,” he adds, ‘‘ that 
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without the absolute suppression of all liberty of speech, it 
was no easy matter to frame enactments which should pre- 
clude evasion; and such absolute suppression it was iImpos- 
sible to obtain from parliament.” 

The repeal of the Test-act, carried against ministers by a 
majority of forty-four, was not without its effect on the new 
administration. All wise men saw that a sacramental test was 
little short of a blasphemy : it was the degradation of a sacred 
thing to be a stepping-stone to some paltry municipal office ; 
but the bishops, whom Peel consulted, insisted on a declara- 
tion of conformity instead. They declared that equality of 
civil privilege was incompatible with the idea of an Esta- 
blished Church; but Peel told them he should be very sorry 
to rest the defence of the Establishment on that line of argu- 
ment. 

It was evident that the discussion of this question was in 
some sort a preparation for that of the Catholic claims. On 
the 8th of May 1828 Sir Francis Burdett brought forward 
his motion for their consideration, which was carried by 272 
against 266. All the argument and all the chief speakers 
were on his side. He was supported by all the rising talent 
of the House. This, added to the split in the cabinet, owing 
to the bill for the disfranchisement of East Redford, made 
Peel think he should be obliged to retire. 

Then came the great Clare election, which ended in the 
return of O’Connell against Vesey Fitzgerald. This was re- 
garded by Peel as the turning-point of the Catholic question. 
It is described in a series of letters between Peel, Lord An- 
glesea, Vesey Fitzgerald, and Lord Francis Gower. It is 
really amusing to read the whining, canting, and abusive tone 
of some of these letters. Because the Catholic people began 
to understand their power, and would not vote for those op- 
posed to them, the “ degradation of the country was com- 
pleted,” according to these gentlemen. Peel was really as 
violent and bigoted as the most bitter Orangeman. The only 
difference we see between the two is, that Peel could sacrifice 
his bigotry and feelings to his reason, as soon as he saw 
the people would no longer remain serfs, and that the old 
game was up; while the stupid Orangemen would have rushed 
blindly and madly on to revolution and destruction. Mr. 
Fitzgerald writes, “ All the great interests of the country 
broke down, and the desertion has been universal. Such a 
scene as we have had! such a tremendous prospect open to 
us! ‘The Clare election,” says Peel, ‘supplied the ma- 
nifest proof of an abnormal and unhealthy condition of the 
public mind in Ireland,—the manifest proof that the sense of 
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a common grievance, and the sympathies of a common inter- 
est, were beginning to loosen the ties which connect different 
classes of men in friendly relations with each other.” Really 
we are indignant when we read such stuff: he might as well 
talk of a common interest between wolves and sheep, or be- 
tween the negro and the slave-driver, as between the Protestant 
landlords and Catholic tenants of Ireland at that time. He 
gravely tells us that there is real danger to a country when 
tenants refuse to be driven to the poll by their landlords: 
‘‘The real danger was in the peaceable and legitimate exer- 
cise of a franchise according to the will and conscience of the 
holder.” There is no doubt that, if Peel could have seen any 
way of uniting the Protestantism of England against the Ca- 
tholics, he would have reconquered Ireland instead of granting 
emancipation. ‘The serf of Clare was now inspired with the 
resolution and energy of a freeman. Peel saw that he must 
be either reconquered or emancipated: he chose the latter 
course; but it was a very bitter pill to him. Ireland was in 
a “fearful state,” according to him, ‘ because all considera- 
tions of personal gratitude, ancient family connection, local 
preferences, the fear of worldly injury, the hope of worldly 
advantage, was subordinate to the one absorbing sense of re- 
ligious obligation and public duty.” We, on the contrary, 
should have considered these as very hopeful symptoms. He 
also feared, or professed to fear, the spread of disaffection 
among the Catholic soldiers. 

The session of 1828 ended on the 28th of July. Before 
its close, Lord Lansdowne brought forward the Catholic ques- 
tion in the House of Lords; but his motion was lost by a 
majority of forty-four. Although the general tenor of the 
debate was in its favour, Peel wished toresign ; but expressed 
an earnest hope that the Duke of Wellington, who was less 
deeply committed on the question than himself, would remain 
and settle the whole matter. He, however, drew up a plan 
of concession, which he sent to the duke. The king was de- 
cidedly opposed to it; and as there was still a majority in 
the House of Lords against it, the final settlement might still 
be obstructed for a time; but at what a risk !—a risk Peel, as 
a statesman, could not make up his mind to run. Besides, 
Lord Anglesea was most anxious that a settlement should 
take place; he writes, ‘‘ Few, very few even of reputed Orange- 
men now dispute the fact, that it must at not a distant period 
be adjusted. Iivery hour increases the difficulty.” In truth 
the Orangemen really began to be frightened. Mr. Leslie 
Forster writes, they would have no objection to Catholic law- 


yers being admitted to the bench, provided the forty-shilling 
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franchise was abolished, and a strong Protestant government 
established in Ireland. They were thus, though seeming to 
yield a little, still determined to keep their ascendency. Lord 
Anglesea was subsequently recalled ; and Lord Bathurst was 
offered the lord-lieutenancy, but refused it. 

At the close of the year Peel began to see the necessity 
for doing something towards the settlement of these claims. 
The chief difficulty was with the king. In the beginning of 
1829 he *‘ manifested much uneasiness and irritation, and had 
hitherto shown no disposition to relax the opposition he had 
manifested towards the Catholics.” In the life of Lord Eldon, 
the conversations between him and the king in March and 
April 1829 are reported. The king said, ‘“‘ He was miserable 
and wretched, and that his situation was dreadful ;” “ that if 
he gave his assent to the Roman Catholic relief-bill, he would 
go to the baths abroad, and from thence to Hanover; that he 
would never return to England; and that his subjects might 
get a Catholic king in the Duke of Clarence.” He told Lord 
Eldon on the 28th of March, that “* Mr. Canning would never, 
—and that he engaged he would never,—allow him to be 
troubled about the Catholic question. He blamed all the 
ministers who had retired upon Canning’s appointment, repre- 
senting in substance that their retirement and not he had 
made Canning minister.” ‘This infamous falsehood of the king 
Peel softens down as a misapprehension. ‘‘I am very con- 
fident,” says he, ‘ that Mr. Canning would not have accepted 
office, having entered into any engagement, or given aly assur- 
ances, which would have the effect of placing his government 
and himself in that relation to George IV. with respect to 
the Catholic question in which preceding ministers stood to 
George III.” 

It was, however, generally believed that the king, when 
Canning became minister, had given personal assurances to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and other bishops that his opi- 
nions on the Catholic question were the same as those of his 
father, and that he would never consent to the repeal of the 
disabilities. Sir Robert gives us an extract of the king’s let- 
ter to him on the subject, in which he says as much. 

The Duke of Wellington, finding the king so difficult to 
deal with, tried what he could do with the bishops; but they 
would not lend their sanction to a settlement. He began al- 
most to despair of success, fearing that the king would make 
a public declaration of his conscientious scruples and religious 
obligations to maintain the disabilities, backed as he was by 
the Protestant Church and the House of Lords. 

At length, on the 12th of January 1829, Peel, ‘ convinced 
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that the Catholic question must be settled without delay,” 
‘‘resolved that no act of his should obstruct or retard its set- 
tlement; and, impressed with the strongest feelings of attach- 
ment to the Duke of Wellington,” was determined not to 
insist on retirement from office, should the duke feel his co- 
operation indispensable ; though stating how glad he should be 
were he allowed to do so, as he must otherwise conduct through 
the House of Commons a measure to which he had been uni- 
formly opposed: and he gives us a most masterly statement of 
his views,—the reasons why he considered no other course 
possible. ‘The duke told him his co-operation was indispeus- 
able, and he remained in office at his earnest entreaty. - 

All the ministers being now agreed, their opinion was com- 
municated to the king, who gave his consent that his cabinet 
should consider the whole state of Ireland, and submit their 
views to his majesty; he still reserving his consent to the 
measure. Every body seemed to think Peel’s statement a most 
argumentative one except the king, who gave a very reluctant 
consent to the speech from the throne. 

Then came Peel's resignation of his seat, and subsequent de- 
feat at Oxford, and his election for Westbury. Peel resumed 
his seat on the 3d of March, and gave notice that he would 
on the 5th call the attention of the House to that part of the 
royal speech which referred to the Catholic claims. On the 
same evening the king commanded the attendance of the duke, 
Sir Robert, and the lord chancellor, at an early hour on the 
following morning. They found him “ grave, and apparently 
labouring under some anxiety and uneasiness.” He said 
“he could not possibly consent to any alteration of the an- 
cient oath of supremacy.” Ministers said that ‘if they did not 
propose a substitute for it as regards the Catholics, it would 
be an effectual bar to- their enjoyment of civil privileges.” 
The king replied that, ‘‘ be that as it might, he never would 
consent to any alteration,” and was sorry ministers had mis- 
apprehended him. ‘They said they were sorry they had done 
so. Nobody is safe with a liar. The king was always mis- 
apprehending his ministers, or they misapprehending him. 
The king said he must withdraw his consent, which was given 
under an erroneous impression, but now disapproved of by 
his deliberate and conscientious judgment. He then asked 
them what they should do: one and all said they should re- 
sign. The king expressed his regret; and so the matter 
ended. 

Thus the ministers actually resigned office. Lord Eldon 
says that the king, in speaking of this interview, told him 
that he had never seen the bill, never given his consent; but 
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merely said ‘‘ Go on,” after a five hours’ conversation, when he 
was so tired he did not know what he said. Sir Robert says 
dryly, that Lord Eldon must have misunderstood his majesty. 
The king did not say, ‘‘Go on;” but actually dismissed the 
ministry. 

‘¢ A sudden change, however, took place in the king’s in- 
tentions. Ata late hour in the evening on the 4th of March, 
the king wrote a letter to the Duke of Wellington, inform- 
ing him that his majesty anticipated so much difficulty in the 
attempt to form another administration, that he could not dis- 
pense with our services; that he must therefore desire us to 
withdraw our resignation ; and that we were at liberty to pro- 
ceed with the measures of which notice had been given in 
Parliament.” 

Thus was the measure carried, together with two other 
acts: one for the suppression of the forty-shilling freeholders, 
and the other of the Association. We should be curious to 
learn what made the king so pertinaciously object to any 
measure of Catholic relief, and only consent at last through 
fear of the consequences of refusal, affirming afterwards that 
he was taken by surprise. That conscience had any thing to 
do with it, credat Judeus Apella, non ego. We suspect that, 
in the “ pestilent secret influence” of his mistress, combined 
with a detestation of any body who interfered with his selfish 
love of ease, will be found the true solution. 

With regard to the leading statesmen of all parties during 
the regency, with the exception of Lords Wellesley and Cas- 
tlereagh, there does not seem to have been one among them 
worthy of the name. ‘They were all actuated by little party 
jealousies and intrigues towards each other, and utter subser- 
viency towards the prince, rather than any regard to the in- 
terests of the country. Lord Wellington often wrote to his 
friends complaining of “his majesty’s wretched advisers,”— 
men who considered it much more important to supply their 
employer with money for his debaucheries than to send it to 
the duke in the Peninsula. 

And yet those times ended gloriously for England. There 
seem to us to be two reasons for this. The first, the splen- 
did military talents of the Duke of Wellington, who carried 
on the war against France with success, not by the assistance 
of, but in spite of, the English ministry. The second, the 
unquestionable talents of Lady Hertford, whose influence, 
disgraceful though it was to all parties concerned and to the 
country, was yet, after her own whims and caprices were gra- 
tified, not wholly of a selfish character. We may also take 
into account the talents of Lord Castlereagh in the Foreign 
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a who put in practice the lessons he had learned from 
itt. 

But what shall we say of the coryphzeus of these would-be 
statesmen,—this verna Canopi—this tailors’ ambulant adver- 
tising manikin—this barber’s block, fit only for the exhibition 
of the effects of some patent pomatum—this matutino sudans 
Crispinus amomo? The Duke of Buckingham, indeed, en- 
deavours to exalt his virtues. In the first place, he praises 
his choice of a mistress, and compares him, as he thinks ad- 
vantageously, in that respect with one of his ancestors. ‘‘ His 
great-great-grandfather, George I., is reported to have sought 
the apartments of a lady, a reputed favourite, and entertained 
himself the whole time of his stay by clipping with a pair of 
scissors paper into the shape of a well-known toy. His de- 
scendant, however, 1t may readily be believed did not amuse 
himself in a manner so puerile while enjoying the society of 
so clever a woman as the Marchioness of Hertford; but we 
have every reason to suppose that his employment was almost 
as innocent. He shaped politics instead of paper, and cut out 
cabinets instead of groups of ladies. Like Louis XIV., he 
may have sought the society of a staid matron as much for 
advice as amusement.” We certainly never heard adultery 
defended before on the ground of the lady being a clever 
woman. Perhaps, though, the noble duke defends the prince 
on the principle of quod turpe bonis Titio Setoque decebat 
Crispinum,—that his immoral connection with Lady Hertford 
was a virtue rather than otherwise in comparison to the low 
and disgusting debaucheries to which he was addicted. 

We are next informed that the prince was a liberal patron 
of artists of talent, and that ‘‘a large share of the pecuniary 
obligations he incurred went to form a gallery of paintings.” 
We have no doubt of the fact; the duke might have also 
added, that he possessed a large assortment of jewelry. We 
have heard of other gentlemen of whom the same might be 
said, having received in exchange for their discounted bills 
one third pictures, one third jewels, and one third cash. We 
are also informed that his royal highness’s taste for building 
encouraged architects, and effected a glorious architectural re- 
volution in England, We have never seen the offspring of this 
taste. We only know of Regent Street and the Pavilion at 
Brighton; and we cannot perceive any remarkably good taste 
in those erections. We believe he did encourage some third- 
rate architect of the name of Wyatt, whose plebeian name, 
being too grating to royal ears, he changed to Wyatville. 

The regent was also converted to true piety. ‘“* True 
piety superseded frivolous folly and glaring licentiousness. 
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The court participated largely in this improvement ;—fault- 
less character exacted the homage which for some time had 
too openly been given to mere personal attractions, and the 
admirable wife found a higher appreciation in society than had 
a few years previously been accorded to the fascinating fa- 
vourite.” What the duke means by this passage we do not 
know. If only “truly pious” people think more highly of 
their wives than they do of their mistresses, what must the 
ungodly be? Besides, the court became so “ truly pious,” 
that even Wilberforce condescended to dine there—on the 
understanding that nothing improper should be introduced 
till he went away. The fact is, this ‘‘ true piety” means the 
support of a church-and-king administration, and shouting No 
Popery. The indulgence in little foibles is no impediment 
at ali to it. Certainly, in this view of the case, George IV. 
was a ‘truly pious” king. Piety has a variety of meanings. 
When out shooting the other day, we heard a gamekeeper tell 
his master that some notorious poacher had “turned pious,” 
that is, he had not been caught poaching for some time. 

His royal highness, according to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, never forsook a friend! any claim upon him was always 
sure to be attended to! The duke gives us one, and but one, 
example of this; and we assure our readers we do not know 
whether he means what he says ironically or no. There was 
a lawyer, very fond of the pleasures of the table, a witty, boon- 
companion of the prince, who became very poor and wanted 
a place. His royal highness asked Lord Eldon to make him 
a master in Chancery. ‘The chancellor said he could not con- 
scientiously do it; but the prince persisted with such perti- 
nacity, that at length Eldon was forced to yield. 

We must here conclude. With regard to the Duke of 
Buckingham’s Memoirs, we would recommend a more judi- 
cious selection of the important letters they contain, and a 
thorough revision of the editorial comments thereon; and 
with regard to the Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel (we have 
only as yet one small volume), we hope that no unnecessary 
delay, false delicacy, or mistaken reserve, will prevent the 
publication of all the papers Sir Robert has left to his trus- 
tees. They are much too important for concealment; they 
belong to history, and not to individuals. 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


Questions of the Soul. By the Rev. I. T. Hecker. (New York, D. 
Appleton.) Wehad written a notice of this important work some months 
ago, but unfortunately it was mislaid ; we are happy, however, now to 
have the opportunity of repairing our omission, and at the same time of 
announcing asupplementary volume by the reverend father, of the same 
character, but even wider in its interest, which may be expected during 
the summer or autumn. 

The testimony of competent critics in favour of the present volume 
has been so unanimous, and its reception by the American public so en- 
couraging—(in England it is, we are afraid, still nearly unknown)— 
that commendation on our part would be superfluous ; we shall there- 
fore confine ourselves to giving a description of the book, and the class 
to whom it is addressed. 

The title, Questions of the Soul, well expresses the character of the 
work: it is an answer, not to the logical doubts of the mind, not to in- 
tellectual difficulties, but to those aspirations, those wants and empti- 
nesses of heart and soul, which almost all feel, but which so few can ex- 
press ; the successful expression of which, however, constitutes a man 
a poet, a mouthpiece of humanity. It is from these speakers that Father 
Hecker culls his questions. Emerson and Longfellow and Tennyson are, 
in his eyes, but the spokesmen of the present generation in all that re- 
lates to the generally mute aspirations of the soul. Hence his book seems 
at first a nosegay of scraps of poetry ; it is only on attentive perusal that 
the scientific arrangement of the questions, and the philosophic system 
which is gradually evolved in answer to them, will make itself clear to 
the mind. The subject, being one rather of the feelings and emotions 
than of the intellect, is necessarily somewhat dim and misty; we are 
only surprised at the clearness of head which enables a man with such 
success to translate the language of the heart into terms of the brain. 

In answer to the Questions of the Soul, of which he acknowledges 
the legitimacy and encourages the expression, Father Hecker shows 
that man has a destiny—that his end is God—that his lite is divine— 
that Jesus Christ is the complement of man, the restorer of the race— 
that the Catholic Church is the manifestation of Jesus Christ, the organ 
by which He perpetuates His life on earth, the organ of man’s restora- 
tion, which affords him the opportunity of becoming Christian without 
violating the laws of his reason, or stifling the dictates of his conscience ; 
which alone can guide man to bis destiny, is alone adequate to all the 
wants of his heart, and which alone in her religious orders opens a path- 
way to those nobler souls who seek a perfect life. 

The defect of the book is inherent in its original conception, and 
consists in its being addressed to so limited a class. Poll the world, and 
how many souls do you find really pining with these mystic aspira- 
tions?) The author has to pass by the ‘‘ wide world,’’ and “ the busy 
marts where men think only of their gold and silver,” and to speak to 
those souls alone which are so constituted that the common life and ob- 
jects of men have no attractions for them—who look for nobler modes of 

eing and a more spiritual life. But, perhaps, even after this limitation, 
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his audience need not be so few as we should at first sight suppose it to 
be ; perhaps all men, the most thoughtless votary of pleasure, the hardest 
man of business, have at some time of their lives telt this mystic call: 
while the influence is on them, while the grace works within them, they 
cannot do better than read Father Hecker’s book. 

But if this was all the Catholic missionary had to say, he might suc- 
cessfully talk to such people as Callista, who has within her beautiful 
soul the void, the great yawning gulf which one grace can fill up; but 
what is he to do with such men as Jucundus, who never had an aspira- 
tion beyond nature, and are entirely contented with their pig-life? Yet 
the Catholic Church ought to be able to speak to them as well as to the 
others. 

In order to meet the wants of the more intellectual persons of this 
class, Father Hecker is preparing a work of even a wider interest than 
the Questions of the Soul, in which he intends to show that the dogmas 
of the Catholic faith are as needful to man’s reason as the sacraments of 
the Church to his heart. Every reason must at some tine be troubled by 
questions of religion ; certain convictions on the being of a God and on 
the responsibility of man will break in ; nature itself teaches that loyalty 
is due to these convictions, and nature has not lost its dignity, nor 
reason its value; man is still substantially good, insomuch that still 
‘¢ whatsoever contradicts reason contradicts God.” 

But, after all, reason can here only ask questions which she cannot 
answer. Is this because of the weakness of reason? ‘* No! the cry of 
reason for revelation is the title of her grandeur! The great God alone 
is equal to satisfy her capacity !’? This capacity for God is the highest 
of our faculties ; and as no capacity can be exercised without its own 
object ; ‘‘as the material world is necessary to the exercise and develop- 
ment of our physical nature; a3 other human beings are necessary to 
the exercise of our human and social faculties,—so is contact with God 
necessary to the exercise of our god-like or religious nature.”” But nature 
cannot produce God, she can only receive Him ; hence the necessity of 
revelation; and hence, finally, the nature and measure of God’s revela- 
tion is the nature and measure of man’s destiny. Thus revelation is not 
only a moral, but also a philosophical necessity. 

Here will come in the Church as the organ of this revelation. The 
necessity of her infallibility, her catholicity, and of her other * notes.”’ 
But first the counterfeit forms of Christianity will be examined, and will 
be interrogated on the value of reason and of human nature, on the power 
of man’s will, and the like. The Protestant doctrine on the fall of 
man will be developed; and it will appear, as Mohler has shown so 
clearly, that it results in the entire repudiation and destruction of man. 
Protestantism will be proved to be historically and scientifically impos- 
sible. The Catholic Church alone will remain ; and here the author will 
show in detail the analogy of the dogmas of faith and the dictates of 
reason, 

We owe an apology to the reverend father for having made use of 
a private communication to describe his intentions with regard to an 
unpublished work ; but as we had unreservedly stated the limited ap- 
plicability of his former work, we considered that we were bound to 
show that he knew the defect as well as ourselves, and that he is pre- 
paring a supplementary book, which we have no doubt will more than 
satisfy the high expectations which his former volume excites and justi- 
fies. The Questions of the Soul, in a word, is a book of such unquestion- 
able superiority, that criticism is quite disarmed in its presence, and has 


pore to do but to notify its existence, and to recommend persons to 
read if. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


The History of Sedgley Park School. By F.C. Husenbeth, D.D., 
an old Parker. 12mo. (London, Richardson.) The provost of the 
chapter of Northampton has been long before the Catholic public, who 
are always ready to welcome a new work from his pen. The present 
volume, though of'a lighter character than his other books, and appeal- 
ing more to reminiscences of academical fellowship than to the interests 
of the general reader, has many elements of real worth. The author 
commences with a general review of Catholic education. ‘It would be 
a natural and desirable introduction to a history of the school of Sedg- 
ley Park, to give some account of such Catholic schools as existed in 
England previously to its establishment. For this, however, the mate- 
rials are very scanty. It was a wonder how Catholics contrived, after 
the melancholy subversion of their religion in this country, to obtain any 
education at all; for they could neither learn nor teach without exposure 
to severe penalties. The Catholic parent was liable to a fine often pounds 
a month if he had his children taught by a Catholic ; and the Catholic 
schoolmaster to pay two pounds a-day. And if parents sent their chil- 
dren to Catholic schools abroad, they must forfeit 100/.; and their chil- 
dren could possess no lands or goods, nor could they inherit legacies. 
Catholics, however, did obtain Catholic education in defiance of these 
inhuman laws, and in the face of formidable obstacles.” 

After an enumeration of the asylums they found in foreign countries, 
accessible only to persons of some fortune, Dr. Husenbeth proceeds to 
glean the scanty records of the few attempts which were made to pro- 
vide education for other classes; these were comparatively insigni- 
ficant, for ‘‘the state of Catholics was one of political degradation and 
exclusion, and their constant exposure to persecutions and penalties ne- 
cessarily rendered their scholastic establishments small and secluded.” 

Bishop Challoner was the first who attempted to supply the defi- 
ciency on a larger scale; and it was not without some opposition. 
Nearly forty years ago, the writer of the present notice was acquainted 
with an old English Catholic, who had then lived more than eighty 
years, and had seen the days of persecution, and who related more than 
once that, when Bishop Challoner communicated his project to some 
members of the Catholic aristocracy, they received it with great cold- 
ness and aie tbrobaton urged the imprudence of the step, predicted 
its certain failure, and refused their co-operation. The bishop replied, 
that they might afford or withhold their co-operation as they pleased, 
but that the attempt should assuredly be made, and that it would as 
assuredly succeed. The attempt was made, and did succeed. The “ park’”’ 
was rented from Lord Dudley, who had to defend himself in parliament 
for the crime of having “ let his house for a Popish school.” ‘‘ Provi- 
dence watched over the infant establishment with singular care and 
ease ;”’—it succeeded marvellously, and now has a new success in 

aving an annalist like Dr. Husenbeth,—happier in this than our foreign 
colleges, the memory of which has in great measure perished, 


‘‘carent quia vate sacro.”” 


Our historian is in the best sense of the word an enthusiast. He has 
collected, from all sources that have fallen in his waf, various incidents in 
the fortunes of the school and the lives of its alumni,—all of which will 
to the “ Parker” be full of interest. ‘‘ Few, indeed, who have had their 
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education there have left it without retaining a strong affection for the 
old place.’ This is a strong recommendation for any school; an Alma 
Mater that retains its hold ofthe heart must have very solid merits. 
Such scholars will no doubt feel great interest in details which to indif- 
ferent readers may appear trivial :—how at first the establishment was 
confined to the “high house,”—gradually extended to the east,—aug- 
mented by the chapel above and the play-room below,—enlarged in its 
piay-ground by the exchange of the “ platts” for the ‘‘ famous ‘ park- 
bounds,’ the dimensions of which have continued since unchanged.” 
The mention of these bounds excites the enthusiasm of the annalist. 
‘¢ How many pleasurable recollections arise to the mind of a ‘ Parker’ 
when he thinks of the old ‘bounds,’ the scene of so many sports and 
joys and light-hearted pursuits in the golden morning of life! He can, 
perhaps, as the writer would undertake to do for himself, recall some in- 
cident of every square yard of that beloved and well-remembered space 
of ground. His old companions, his favourite games, his playthings, his 
adventures in the little-chequered day of youth,—all come back when 
he treads again, though but in fancy, the park-bounds.” 

The school seems to have been generally fortunate in its excellent 
presidents. It is, indeed, remarked of Mr. Blount, that though ‘a pious 
priest and zealous missioner, he laboured under the disadvantage of not 
being educated at the school.’”’ It is certainly a disadvantage, when a 
good traditional spirit has been acquired, to risk its continuance by in- 
troducing a preponderating extraneous influence ; it was doubtless some 
such consideration as this, not a way of Jooking at a diocese as a close 
corporation, which influenced Pope St. Celestine I., who took care ne 
in creandis Episcopis, extranet emeritis in sud ecclesidé clericis prepone- 
rentur. 

The distinguishing excellence of Catholic schools is the careful 
moral and spiritual training, which is usually superintended by a 
priest specially appointed for the purpose. Sedgley Park was parti- 
cularly happy in these directors ; of one of them, Mr. Walsh, the pre- 
sent writer can speak from long gales experience, as being truly a 
man of God, singly devoted to the promotion of His honour and the 
extension of His kingdom. ‘“‘ His arrival,” says Dr. Husenbeth, ‘‘soon 
produced a marked improvement in the religious department, and cre- 
ated quite a new spirit of piety among the boys. His aspect gave at 
once the impression of his character as a holy man, and his preaching 
and catechetical instruction were full of zeal and unction, which could 
not fail uf producing fruit.” He taught the boys to meditate, lent them 
spiritual books, of which he had a selection to lend out in play-time, 
improved their behaviour in chapel, and caused them to frequent the 
sacraments. Mr. Bowden, another of the directors, is praised in similar 
terms, and his death aftectingly described. 

The present writer can testify, that during a residence of something 
more than four years among more than 160 boys of different ages, and 
from every part of England, as well as from Wales, Ireland, and the 
colonies, he heard only one equivocal expression that savoured of immo- 
rality. Except this, he never heard one word, or witnessed one action, 
ofan immoral character. ‘‘ Every encouragement,” writes Dr. H., ‘¢ was 
given to devotion and piety at that spot, which has been ever so re- 
markable for the sound religious instruction, and the singular innocence 
and purity of morals, of the youth trained up within its happy precincts.” 

Dr. Husenbeth gives a list of some of the spiritual books formerly 
used at the school, and laments that many of them, as well as “ our good 
old prayer-books,” have been suffered to go out of print. He regrets 
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them, as the books which nourished the piety of his predecessors and 
contemporaries, and which contributed to that mental discipline which 
maintained the credit of the school. 

Dr. Husenbeth seems to have forgotten another source of informa- 
tion which the boys enjoyed,—that of secular works, which were lent to 
them at their own selection, and with which they occupied so many 
spare moments of their time, and laid up a store of information suited 
to their own taste. 

Among the students enumerated by the anthor are the present 
Bishop of Beverley, whose arrival increased the number of boys to 160, 
—since raised to 212. His Latin class was formed February 10, 1802, 
and consisted of about twelve boys, two of whom are now bishops, and 
three priests. 

In a modest preface, Dr, Husenbeth needlessly deprecates criticism, 
which, we assure him, would never think of attacking a work like this. 
We have been amused with his reminiscences of the cant terms used in 
the little world of the school, which might even afford exercise to the 
brains of a philologist, and which force into the memory the “ cruelly 
sweet” recollection of days of innocence—‘“‘ sweet and mournful to the 
soul.” 

No ‘ Parker,”? we suppose, will allow himself to be without this 
book. To all those who value the scanty records of the struggles of the 
Church in this country towards the close of the age of persecution none 
of its details will be uninteresting. ‘It gives,” writes a Protestant 
clergyman, ‘a most admirable account of people and times of which 
we know nothing, and an account so interesting, that when once com- 
menced, it cannot be left off. The style of the book is most attractive, 
and the manner in which it is got up is quite admirable.” With this 
testimony we conclude. 


Catechism, Doctrinal, Moral, Historical, and Liturgical. Compiled 
by the Rev. P. Power. (Dublin, Richardson and Son.) Mr. Power 
has here commenced a work which we have long wished to see accom- 
plished. His catechism is compiled from some of the best French 
works, and is a really theological and philosophical work. We recom- 
mend it to all schoolmasters and teachers, in the expectation that it 
will be completed es satisfactorily as it is begun. It is, indeed, on so sa- 
tisfactory a plan, that we must suggest one or two amendments, which 
would hardly be worth mentioning in a less important undertaking. 
One of these is, the substitution of the second person singular for the 
second person plural in the prayers which are occasionally introduced ; 
the former being the form of respect in English, while itis the language 
of familiarity in French. The other is, the revision of such little state- 
ments as we find at p. 88 about doctors and materialism, which may 
have been once true in France, but certainly are not so now in England 
and Ireland. Materialists are found pretty equally in all classes. 


Ailey Moore ; a Tale of the Times. By Father Baptist. (Dolman.) 
The zealous and active ecclesiastic who writes under the nom-de-guerre 
of F, Baptist has made a successful inroad into the domain of Carleton, 
Banim, and Mrs. S.C. Hall. Ailey Afoore is a story of proselytism, 
love, abduction, assassination, and repentance, showing in many respects 
a very manifest genius for fiction. We cannot say much for Father 
Baptist’s young ladies and gentlemen, nor has he caught the precise 
character of the slang of the Reformation-Society people; but the bulk 
of his story is occupied with other and more interesting personages. 
He is at home among the poor ; and he knows well the character of the 
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thorough-paced Irish scoundrel. These he has painted so cleverly, that 
we think he will be encouraged to make a second essay in the same 
direction. 


The History of Jean Paul Choppart, or the Surprising Adventures 
of a Runaway. (The Entertaining Library. Lambert and Co.) The 
young vagabond whose disasters and reformation are described in this 
cleverly-illustrated translation is just the sort of scapegrace to be inter- 
esting to children. The humour is bona fide, and of that practical kind 
which suits boys and girls. It has been very popular in France; and 
being perfectly harmless, may be safely recommended to the juvenility 
of England. 


The Lion-killer. (Condensed edition. Lambert and Co.) A new 
and cheaper issue of M. Gérard’s marvellous lion-killing adventures. 


Sonnets, chiefly Astronomical, and other Poems. By the Rev. J. A. 
Stothert. (Edinb., Marsh and Beattie.) The idea of an astronomical 
sonnet will to many persons appear scarcely more attractive than a 
‘Euclid done into blank verse.”’ The reader, however, who can get 
beyond the title of Mr. Stothert’s little volume will find in these pleas- 
inely-written sonnets the marks of a refined and meditative mind, and 
a great deal of feeling for the poetic aspect of the discoveries of sci- 
ence. We may take as a fair specimen of his powers the second son- 
net on “ Frost ;” though the eighth line is feeble and misplaced, as far 
as the meaning is concerned : 


‘¢ Low in his last repose my friend is laid, 
His face all-tranquil as the frozen lake 
‘When suns are veiled, nor faintest motions break 
Its stony calm ; dear lines of meaning fade 
Where sweetest thought would cast a fleeting shade, 
The ingenuous crimson kindle as he spake, 
And round his eye the dawning smile awake, 
Where, late, expression’s signs the soul obeyed. 
Beauty is here, but under strange eclipse, 
Blank as the icy river in its bed; 
The bloodless cheek, veiled eye, and sealed lips, 
Proclaim dark winter’s empire o’er the dead. 
Of brighter life to come, immortal seeds 
Await their spring beneath these funeral weeds.” 


Cardinals Wolsey and Fisher. (London, Shean.) This is the substance 
of Mr. Gawthorn’s lecture at the Metropolitan Catholic Institute. The 
chief facts in the lives of the two cardinals are neatly put together. 


Eva O’ Beirne; O’Hara Blake; Clare Costelloe, &c. By Brother 
James. (Dublin, Duffy.) Twelve little stories for children and the 
poor, especially adapted to the present condition of Ireland. They are 
genuine, and not ‘‘ got up.” We have not read them all; but they seem 
a very useful kind of thing for their purpose, and are particularly well 


pated and illustrated, considering what Catholic books too often look 
ike. 


A Summer in Northern Europe. By Selina Bunbury. 2 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) A lady-like, scented, drawing-room kind of 
book, full of anecdotes and legends of Sweden, Finland, and the Baltic ; 
interesting and agreeable, but not of much value to the serious reader, 
who reads in order to learn. Miss Bunbury is never disagreeable, and 
that is much for a Catholic to say of Protestant writers. 


The Holy Places, a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in Jerusalem 
and Palestine. By Hanmer Z. Dupuis. 2 vols. (London, Hurst and 
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Blackett.) The Holy Places, by Dupuis, is a tempting title, suggesting 
a French view of that most interesting question which was thie first 
occasion of the late war. But let not our readers be deceived: Mr. 
Dupuis is an Englishman, he dedicates his book to Dr. Gobat, the 
Anglican bishop at Jerusalem ; his language is so difficult, that it is a 
labour to read it; and the kernel is fusty after you have cracked the 
nut. Here are his reflections on the opening of the mosques of Omar 
and of St. Sophia to Franks: 

‘Thus the flood-gates which were hitherto closed against Christians 
in matters of interest, at least to the learned, are being unbarred, hap- 
pily it is thought by many, doubtingly it is felt by some, and if a thing 
desirable either for Christian or Moslem, then let us add hopefully for 
all—all who understand the spirit of the two faiths; but particularly 
that of the Koran, and the commentaries upon it.” 

As a general rule, we suppose that a man who cannot say what he 
has to tell intelligibly has nothing to tell worth attending to. 


California: its Gold and its Inhabitants. In 2vols. (Newby.) A 
light and amusing work, by the agent of one of the speculating com- 
panies got up in London for working the Californian gold-mines. The 
concentrated essence of American scoundrelism that may be witnessed 
in that region is well described by our author. Such deliberate mur- 
ders, such unscrupulous executions, especially of poor Indians, without 
any evidence, and such heartless descriptions of the villanies in the 
local newspapers, never distinguished any nation before. Indian arrows 
stuck into the bodies of murdered men, and the poor Indians hunted 
and hanged by the murderers, to screen their own guilt; assassinations 
in courts of justice, gambling-houses, and every conceivable place ; doc- 
tors squabbling for the bodies of executed men before they are quite 
dead,—these are but ordinary events. California is a place for rogues 
to get money, and honest men to lose it ;—if, indeed, honest men are to 
be found where the exaggerated respect paid to women is enforced by 
those of the vilest reputation, and where no conversation is heard not 
interlarded with the most fearful species of obscene blasphemy. 


Revelations of Prison Life. By G. L. Chesterton. 2 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) Mr. Chesterton was for twenty-five years the governor 
of Cold-Bath- Fields prison ; and during that time he appears to have 
raised it from one of the worst to one of the best prisons in the country. 
His book, in spite of sundry defects of style, contains a very interesting 
account of the reformation of penitentiary discipline, and is enlivened 
with several curious anecdotes of convict-life. It is just such a book as 
Mr. Digby would have been delighted to quote in his Lover’s Seat, and 
is well worth reading by any one who desires to know how our ‘‘ dan- 
gerous classes” live. 


Memorials of his Time. By Henry Cockburn. (Edinburgh, A.and 
C. Black.) When Scot lauds Scot, the oil-flask is in requisition, and 
the butter is spread with no sparing hand. With this drawback, the 
book before us is excessively amusing, and contains a greater store of 
anecilotes than most books of the kind. Edinburgh ‘was certainly a 
brilliant place when it was illuminated by the youthful wit of Walter 
Scott, Jeffrey, Brougham, Sidney Smith, and the rest; and we may well 
pardon the memorial-writer for the rose-colour of his reminiscences of 
that era. 


Wanderings in North Africa. By James Hamilton. (London, J. 
Murray.) This is a very interesting book of travels in the territory of 
the ancient Pentapolis, or Cyrenaica, a tract in the north of Africa 
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where nature is as beautiful as she can be, where the remains of ancient 
civilisation are imposing and numerous, but where the modern popula- 
tion realises the Mahometan fanaticism which travellers of two centuries. 
ago describe to us. The author, we presume, is the unfortunate Abbé 
Hamilton, who was well known to English visitors in Rome some eight 
or ten years ago, and who since then has been engaged in travelling in 
the East, till he was arrested and put on his trial for sedition at Tripoli, 
and condemned to death; though his punishment, at the urgent request 
of the European consuls, has been commuted to perpetual imprison-- 
ment in a Turkish jail,—a fate worse than death itself, unless it is buoved 
up by the hope of'a successful intercession of the European governments 
with the Sultan in his behalf. As Mr. Hamilton has strong claims o1 
the scientific societies of England, we hope that they will represent his 
case to the government. 


Letters on Turkey : an Account of the Religious, Political, Social, 
and Commercial Condition of the Ottoman Empire. Translated from 
the French of M. A. Ubicini, by Lady Easthope. 2 vols. (London, 
Murray.) Ubicini is, we believe, the great authority for the statistics 
of Turkey. As to the theories which he builds on his facts, they are 
simply abominable. Doubtless Turkey is (relatively) an agreeable 
place to fugitive Italians and Hungarians, who have incurred the penal- 
ties of treason in their own country, and are able to gain the highest 
places in their adopted land by a mere change of a religion which was: 
no more a portion of their souls than their paletots were part of their 
bodies—which, in fact, it cost them no more to change than to assume: 
the fez instead of the hat. Wedo not mean toimply that Mr. Ubicini: 
is one of these renegades, but only that he speaks as one; he has the 
same notion that “liberty, equality, and fraternity,” is the one symbol: 
of true religion; that this is to be found in Turkey, not in Austria ; 
therefore that Turkish religion is better than Austrian, Mahometanism- 
than Christianity, the Koran than the Bible. Therefore, again, that 
the raiahs are very well off in Turkey, not oppressed, not in continual: 
fear of spies, but living in as great liberty as their poor natures can 
possibly enjoy. Turkey, in fact (teste Ubicini), seems the best-governed, 
most prosperous, and most progressive state in the world ; those who say 
the contrary being mere bigots, blinded by prejudice. 


The Island of Cuba. By Alexander von Humboldt. Translated from 
the Spanish, with Notes, and a preliminary Essay, by T. S. Thrasher. 
(London, Sampson Low and Son; New York, Derby and Jackson, 
1856.) The translator of Baron von Humboldt’s work on Cuba, feel-' 
ing that a good account of the island was wanted in the English lan- 
guage, has given us this, as being in his opinion the best work on the 
subject. Mr. Thrasher is an American citizen, and has written a long 
preliminary essay on the Cuban question, which in the present state of 
feeling between England and America we think should be noticed, if 
only to show the hostile feeling of a large class of Americans towards us. 

Cuba is the key of the commerce of the New World. The power that 
holds it can block up the Gulf of Mexico, shut up the navigation of 
20,000 miles of rivers, and compel all intercourse between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts of North America to be carried on round Cape Horn. 
Its position renders it the natural depositary of the productions of a 
great part of the New World, as well as the stepping-stone for its inva- 
ders. This naturally makes the Americans uneasy, as it may not always 
be held by such a weak power as Spain. 

The interests of the colony and the mother-country never can be 
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identical. England has been for a long time endeavouring to raise the 
condition of the slave population by means of a convention with Spain. 
This the Spanish government, knowing the ruin caused in Jamaica, 
most wisely resisted. Lord Palmerston even tried to dictate the laws 
they were to make for the government of their colonies—not, we may 
be sure, from any love to the slaves, but to render them turbulent and 
dissatistied, and a thorn in the side of the Americans should they get 
possession of the island. The revolutionary government, however, lately 
established in Spain submitted to the dictation of England. They sent 
out the Marquis de Pezuela as captain-general, who attempted to carry 
out some of the measures pronounced satisfactory by the British govern- 
ment; but he only excited the black population, and disgusted the white. 
The Cubans were so hostile to any sort of emancipation, that the govern- 
ment, afraid of a revolution, recalled the marquis, and appointed General 
Concha in his place. The inhabitants said the scheme of introducing 
the mad ideas of English philanthropy must end in an exterminating 
war of races. If this should happen, the Americans would certainly 
assist the whites. Thus England, according to this writer, does not 
hesitate to promote the social ruin of Cuba, in order to prevent the 
advance of the American confederacy in that direction. If the slave 
states gain Cuba, Lord Palmerston, they say, has spitefully determined 
that they shall only gain a loss. England must not suppose this is only 
a question of the southern states. The annexation of Cuba is a necessity 
to both north and south—it is a question of national defence, and the 
safety of domestic intercourse. The attempt to emancipate the slaves 
of Cuba is a declaration of war against the United States, for its effect 
would be to impoverish and threaten America. The great contest be- 
tween democracy and constitutional monarchy must soon come, and 
should be no longer deferred. Such are Mr. Thrasher’s representations 
of American feeling. 

Baron Humboldt’s history will be found as valuable as the other 
works of that accurate and observant writer. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Du Suicide, et de la Folie suicide,—On Suicide and Suicidal In- 
sanity. By A. Brierre de Boismont. (Paris, Balliére.) We notice this 
curious and valuable addition to vital statistics only to transcribe the 
conclusion ofthe preliminary essay, which bears a memorable testimony 
to the power of the Catholic religion : 

‘Having now considered suicide in ancient times, the middle ages, 
and the present period, we are warranted in asserting the following 
conclusions :—1, the ages of paganism, by their religious and philoso- 
phical doctrines, which were essentially pantheistical, were particularly 
favourable to the development of suicide; 2. during the middle ages, on 
the contrary, the establishment of the Christian religion, and the predo- 
minance of religious sentiments and spiritual philosophy, hud a great 
effect in arreating the progress of suicide; 3. but in modern times, the 
increase of infidelity, scepticism, and indifference, has given a new im- 
pulse to the crime of self-destruction.” 
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WING to the recent reduction in the rate of Postage, Messrs. Burns and 
LamBerT beg to intimate that they are prepared to send any English publication, from 
(, upwards, free by post, without extra charge, on receiving the Amount of the Book at the same 
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COMPLETE CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES OF BOOKS, 
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eral allowance is made. 


‘HEAP POPULAR PRAYER-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
BURNS AND LAMBERT, 


17 Portman Street, London. 


HE GARDEN of the SOUL. By Be. 


CHatLoner. Anew Edition, containing such 
iditional Devotions as are now necessary inevery 
opular Book of Devotion; as, the ‘‘ Way of the 
ross,’ ‘‘ Visits to the Blessed Sacrament,’’ 
Devotions to the Sacred Heart,”’ &c. &c. Price 
IXPENCE ; or in neat roan, gilt edges, 1s. ; mo- 
cco gilt, 2s.; forming a ‘* MiInIATURE GOLDEN 
[ANUAL.”’ 


The most complete Popular Prayer-Book. 


2. THE CHURCH MANUAL: containing 
1 that is of general use in public or private, 
ith the Sacraments and other Rites of the 
hurch; the whole of the Vesper-Psalms, 
ymns, and Versicles; a full collection of 
nglish Hymns; with a larger collection of 
rayers (with Indulgences), Litanies, and Oc- 
sional Devotions, than is to be found in any 
her Pocket-Manual. This volume consists of 
wards of 500 closely-printed pages. Price, in 
oth only, 1s. 3d.; or in quantities, for Missions 
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3. DEVOTIONS to the SACRED HEART, 
used at Farm Street. In cloth, 4d.; or with 
icture of the Sacred Heart, 6d. 


4. THE DEVOTION of the BONA MORS, 
new Edition (Latin and English). Cloth, 3d. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE RIGHT REV. THE 
BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. 
This day is published, 
PORTRAIT of the Right Rev. 
“BISHOP GRANT, lithographed by 
Lyncu (uniform with that of his Eminence 
Cardinal Wiseman lately published by the same 
artist), Prices: I), 1s, 15s., and 10s. 6d. 
Early orders for this admirable portrait are 
requested by the publishers, Messrs. Burns 
and LamBert, 17 Portman Street, London. On 
receipt of the amount, they will be sent free by 
post. 
A very few Copies of the PORTRAIT of 
CARDINAL WISEMAN remain, for which 
an early application will be necessary. 


M. RIO’S NEW WORK. 
This day, 


HE FOUR MARTYRS. By A. F. 

Rio. Translated by authority of the 
Author. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. post-free. 
This beautiful volume contains the Story of 
Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, who died in 
the Tower of London, 1595. 

‘‘The closing scenes of his life are scarcely 
less thrilling than the prodigies which have 
marked the pilgrimage of the greatest saints on 
this earth.’’—Jntroduction. 

London: Burns and Lambert, 17 Portman 
Street. 
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CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of BOOKS, MAPS, PRINTS, and othe 

SCHOOL MATERIALS, compiled for the convenience of the Clergy and School- Manager 
Also an Appendix of Books for School-Prizes, Occasional Lesson-Books, and Lending-Librarie: 
comprising: I. Books, Religious, Moral, &c., arranged according to prices, from 1d. upward: 
{I. Books of Information and Amusement for a School Lending- Library. 


#,* All the above are supplied at a liberal reduction. 
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Pictures of Christian Heroism. Preface by Dr. Manning . 
The Four Martyrs. By M. Rio. ieee by aeptiee ‘of the Author. (Just published) 
Heroines of Charity . 

Life of St. Vincent de Paul. By Bedford . : . . 

Life of St. Frances of Rome. By Lady G. Fullerton . . , ‘ 3 
Christian Anecdotes. (Nearly ready) ‘ eM 
Life of St. Dominic; with an Account of the Dominican Order. (Un the press.) 
Life of St. Francis de Sales. By Ornsby. (Jn the press.) 


POETRY. 


A First Book of Poetry, Moral and Amusing . 1 
Select Specimens of the English Poets; with Biographical Notices, &e. By ‘Aubrey de “Vere, 
Esq. (Jn the press.) 
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HISTORY. 

A Popular Ancient History . : : : : i. « tat SEP gg . - «© « 8 
A Popular Modern History 5 ; . & 

“« Mr. Bridges’ excellent History.’ '—Cardinal Wiseman’s Lecture. 
The Story of the War in La Vendée, and the Little Chouannerie. By Hill 4 
The Missions in Japan and Paraguay. By Miss Caddell ; ; . F . 3 
The Knights of St. John—The Battle of Lepanto—The Siege of Vienna. (In the press,) 
A Popular History of the Crusades. (Jn preparation.) 
The War of Independence in the Tyrol. (Zn preparation.) 
The English and Foreign Reformation, and Historical Fallacies. ceviouss iia ) 2vols. 4 
Froissart’s Chronicles, condensed. 2 vols. ‘. % , 7 


HISTORICAL TALES. 


Fabiola; or, the Church of the Catacombs. ; : ‘ : : . ; 2 . 8 
Tales and Legends from History (Twenty Tales). : . : F ; i . 3 
Alice Sherwin; or, the Days of Sir Thomas More. By C.J.M. (Nearly ready) 3 
Callista; a Tale of the Third Century 3 
“Dr. Newman’s last and not least distinguished work, ‘ Callista,” will not derogate 
from his fame.’’—New Quarterly. 


Catholic Legends (Thirty-one Tales) . , 3 
The War of the Peasants: a Historical Tale illustrating the Flemish V War of Independence, 
similar to the ‘‘ Vendéan War’ of France. ; . * . . - 3 | 


Bonneval; a Tale of Paris. (Shortly.) 
@5~ All the above are supplied at WHOLESALE Prices to the Clergy and Schools, and for Sal 
or Charitable purposes, by 
BURNS and LAMBERT, School and Lending-Library Dépot. 


LONDON : BURNS AND LAMBERT, 17 PORTMAN STREET. 


THOMAS RICHARDSON AND SON, 


47 STRAND, LONDON; 9 CAPEL STREET, DUBLIN; AND 
DERBY. 


ALL PUBLICATIONS FROM 4d. UPWARDS SENT FREE BY POST. 


This day published, price 1s. 6d., 
Cet COMTE DE RHANDOW. A Transparency. Translated from 


the Manuscript of Baron FRepERick DE DACHENHAUSEN. 


Just published, ornamental covers, price 2s., 
DEDICATED TO THE LADIES OF ENGLAND. 
WOMAN THE GLORY OF THE MAN. In Four Books. Showing her 


‘lative superiority over Man. By the Rev. J. Warts LETHBRIDGE. 


This day published, price 6d., 


THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN the HOLY SEE and the SPANISH 
OVERNMENT. (Reprinted from the Dublin Review, No. LX XIX., March 1856.) By Georce 
owYeERr, M.P. for Dundalk. 


This day published, price 64., 


MARY, OUR IMMACULATE MOTHER. A Poem. By One of her 
hildren, 
This day published, price 6d., : 
LETTER to the EDITOR of the “RAMBLER,” concerning Original Sin. 


y Joun WaLxer, Catholic Priest at Kenilworth. 
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ORATORIAN LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
Will be published on the 6th of September, Two Volumes, fine Portrait, price 8s., 


THE LIFE of ST. PETER of ALCANTARA, and the LIFE of the VEN. 
IGNATIUS AZEVEDO, S.J. 


May be had in suitable bindings, at moderate charges. 


‘‘The Life of St. Peter of Alcantara is a translation from the work of Father Marchese of the 
oman Oratory, and is translated from the French edition published at Lyons in 1670. This Life 
is been published now out of its turn, at the request of the ever-to-be-lamented the late Earl of 
irewsbury, in order that it might appear in time for the consecration of the new cathedral at 
irewsbury. On this account our readers will kindly excuse the interruption in the publication of 
e Life of St, Francis of Sales.’’ 


This day published, post 8vo, with a Portrait, price 1s., 
_PANEGYRIC of ST. PHILIP NERI, pronounced, on the Feast of the 
tint, in the Church of the London Oratory, 1856, and dedicated to the Very Rev. Farner NEw- 
an, D.D., and the Very Rev. Farner Faser, D.D. By his Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
Just published (Fifth Edition, Ninth Thousand), price 5s., 
ALL FOR JESUS; or, the EASY WAYS of DIVINE LOVE. 


(Second Edition, Fourth Thousand, ) 
GROWTH IN HOLINESS; or, the PROGRESS of the SPIRITUAL 
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‘ 


MAXIMS and SAYINGS of ST. PHILIP NERI, arranged for every d 
in the year, and adapted to the Feasts of the Church. From the Italian. Royal 32mo, handso: 
frontispiece, cloth lettered, price 4d. 


A LETTER to the MEMBERS of the CONFRATERNITY of the MOS 
PRECIOUS BLOOD. Eight pages 8vo, fine paper. One Halfpenny. 


AN ESSAY on CANONISATION and BEATIFICATION. Price 3s. 
AN ESSAY on the INTERESTS and CHARACTERISTICS of the Lives 


the Saints. Price 2s. 


AN ESSAY on CATHOLIC HOME MISSIONS. 8vo, printed wrapp: 
Price ls. 6d. 


JESUS AND MARY, a Catholic Hymn-Book. Price 1s. (Tenth Thousan 


Just published, price ld. in wrapper, 
THANKSGIVING AFTER COMMUNION. From “ Att ror Jesu: 


HYMNS for the PEOPLE, adapted to Popular Tunes. By the Very Re 


FATHER Faser, D.D. Price 1d. 


ORATORIAN LIVES of the SAINTS, translated from various languag: 
for spiritual reading, with Prefaces, in forty vols. 8vo. Price 4s. per vol.; or sets complete, 8/. 
Any volume may be had separate. 


*,* The above may be had in suitable bindings, at moderate charges. 
Just published, 


MEDITATIONS on the HOLY CHILDHOOD of OUR BLESSED LOR! 
Dedicated to the Most Eminent and Most Reverend Nichoias, Cardinal Archbishop of We 
minster and Metropolitan, &c. Best cloth, lettered, with Frontispiece, 1s. 6d. 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION of the MOTHER of GOD. 
Exposition. By the Right Rev. Bishop ULLATHOoRNE. Superfine cloth, lettered, 3s. 6d. 


A POLEMICAL DISSERTATION on the IMMACULATE CONCE 
TION of the MOST BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. By Carpixav Atoysius LamBruscul 
Bishop of Sabina, &c. Translated from the original Italian. Cuperfine cloth, gilt edges, 6 
printed cover, 4d. 


Just published, 
A MANUAL of DEVOTION to the SACRED HEART of JESUS. ] 


the Rev, FatHeR Gavtre.er, S.J. Translated from the French, by a Priest of the same Socie 
Bound in superfine cloth, with Frontispiece, price 28, 6d. 


DEVOTION to the HOLY VIRGIN ; or, the Knowledge and Love of Ma 
Translated from the French of Farner Gauuiiret, S.J., and dedicated to Our Lady, Help 
Christians. Large type, cloth lettered, 6d. 


This day published, price ls. 6d., 


AN OUTLINE of the LIFE of the VERY REV. ANTONIO ROSMIS 
Founder of the Institute of Charity. Translated from the Italian, by Sisters of the Convent 
Our Lady at Greenwich. Edited by the Rev. Faruer Lockuart. Dedicated to his Eminet 
CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


Frontispiece, cloth lettered, price 2s. Gd., 


SACRED HISTORY: comprising the leading Facts of the Old and the Ne 
Testament ; from the French of M. l'Abbé Drioux. Edited by the Right Rev. Dr. Goss, Bish 
of Liverpool. 


SW WORKS PUBLISHED BY RICHARDSON AND SON (continued). 


Reduced in price to 2s. 6d.; superfine cloth, 3s., 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the CATECHISM of PERSEVERANCE. Trans- 
from the French by Lucy Warp. 


This day published, 
A FIRST CATECHISM for YOUNG CHILDREN ; being an Introduction 


e ‘‘ Abridgment of Christian Doctrine,’’ now in general use. By a Priest. With the ap- 
ation of his Lordship the BisHop oF BirMINGHAM. Printed cover, price One Halfpenny. 


WHAT EVERY CHRISTIAN MUST KNOW. -— Confession— Laws of 
and of the Church—Rule of L'fe—Good Works—Sins—Conscience. Imprimatur, Pautus 
LEN, Archiepiscopus Dublinensis. Price Id. ; 


BOOK of the CONFRATERNITY ofthe HOLY FAMILY, JESUS, MARY, 
JOSEPH. Royal 32mo, printed wrapper, price 14d. 


Just published, price 1s., , 
ON the INFLUENCE of WORDS on THOUGHT and on CIVILISATION. 


ecture delivered by his Eminence CarpinaL WISEMAN, at the Marylebone Institution, on 
Inesday, April 22, 1856. 


Just published, price 6d., 


“THE PERPETUITY of the CHURCH.” A Sermon delivered at the 
ling of the Church of St. Edward the Confessor, at Romford, on Thursday, the 8th of May 
By his Eminence CarDiInAL WISEMAN. 


Just published, price 6d., 
ON the NATURE of an INAUGURAL DISCOURSE. An Introductory 


‘ure, addressed to the St. James’s Young Men’s Society. By his Eminence CarpINaL 
EMAN, . 


This day published, price only Is., very strongly bound, 
THE GOLDEN PRAYER-BOOK ; or, a Manual of Spiritual Devotion for 


stians who, living in the World, aspire to Perfection. To which are added a choice Collection 
nglish Hymns; the Vesper-Psalms and Hymns, Latin and English, for all Sundays and Holi- 
of Obligation throughout the year ; the entire Complin, Latin and English; a very full and 
plete service in Latin and English for the Exposition and Benediction of the Most Holy Sacra- 
t; the Historical and First Catechisms, the Catholic Servant’s Apology, &c. All carefully 
piled from the most approved sources by a Prizst, With the approbation of his Eminence 
DINAL WISEMAN, 


's* This Book may be had in various bindings, with or without the Epistles and Gospels, at 
moderate charges. A very liberal allowance made to Parochial Schools. 


Just published, price only 10s. in cloth, lettered with gold, 


CANTICA SACRA; or, GREGORIAN MUSIC: consisting of Masses, 
juals, Offertories, Hymns, and Motetts, arranged and partly harmonised for the use of Catholic 
irs, with full Organ Accompaniments. By J. B. Benz, Esq., lately Director of the Choir at 
ary’s College, Oscott, and at St, Chad's, Birmingham. 


Just published, royal 12mo, cloth lettered, price 4s., 


INSTRUCTIONS on the PRAYERS and CEREMONIES of the HOLY 
‘RIFICE of the MASS, translated from the French of M. Cocuin, for each Sunday through- 
che year. By W. Jos. Watrer, late of St. Edmund’s College, and Translator of the ‘* Martyrs 
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This day published, Second Edition, price 2s, 6d., 


RITUS SERVANDUS in EXPOSITIONE et BENEDICTIONE SA 
TISSIMI SACRAMENTI. Adijectis Hymnis, Litaniis, et Orationibus, que in ipsa Exposi 
et in aliis sacris Ritibus adhiberi solent. 


Printed in red and black ink, on superfine paper, demy 4to. 


8.. d. 
Handsome wrapper. : . . ° ‘ ‘ . eZee 'G 
Roan, gilt edges . ; : : ‘ ‘ .: . - 12 0 
Imitation morocco, gilt edges. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ - 16 0 
Handsomely bound in morocco, gilt edges . ‘ ‘ . - 20 0 


This day published, price !d., 


A CHRISTIAN’S RULE OF LIFE, first written in Italian by the Re 
RrnatpinI, D.D., and translated by a Member of the Order of Mercy. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth lettered, price 6s., = 


SERMONS and MORAL DISCOURSES for all the Sundays and prin 
Festivals of the Year, on the most important Truths and Maxims of the Gospel. By the 
Wituiam Gauan, O.S.A. Ex. Prov. The Preface by the Right Rev. Doctor Watsu, Bisl 
Halifax. A New Edition, carefully revised and corrected. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth lettered, price 4s., 


SERMONS upon VARIOUS SUBJECTS. Translated from the Itali 
Saint ALPHonsus M. Licuort, Bishop of Sant’ Agata-de’ Goti, and Founder of the Congre 
cf the Most Holy Redeemer. Accompanied by ‘‘ A New Life of the Saint,’’ compiled frc 
most authentic materials. A New Edition, carefully revised and corrected. 


Royal 32mo, price ld, 
INSTRUCTION on the MANNER of EXAMINING our CONSCIENC 


Instruction on Meditation.—Short Instructions on acquiring Perfection. 


Just published, with a Portrait, price 2s., 
THE LIFE and MARTYRDOM of the BLESSED ANDREW BOB( 


of the Company of Jesus, In Two Books. Translated from the original Italian of Faruer t 
Monact1, of the same Company. 


-GATECHISM of the DIOCESE of PARIS. Translated from the Frenc 


M: J. Piercy. New Edition. Fine paper, royal 32mo, cloth lettered, Is. 3d. The same 
in printed cover, 1s. . 


With frontispiece, superfine cloth lettered, price 3s., 


THE SUFFERINGS of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. By Farner Tr 


of Jesus. 


Just published (New Edition), price 4d. in cloth, with a frontispiece, gilt or red edges, pric 
FAMILIAR INSTRUCTIONS on MENTAL PRAYER. In Two | 
Translated from the French.. 


ALL PUBLICATIONS FROM 4d. UPWARDS SENT FREE BY POST. 


Catalogues of New Books for August and September may be had on applic 
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THE SESSION OF 1856. 


Mr. CarRLyYLe somewhere tells us of a paradoxical philoso- 
pher who developed Montesquieu’s aphorism, ‘‘ Happy the 
people whose annals are tiresome,” into the far more startling 
proposition, ‘“‘ Happy the people whose annals are vacant :” 
for not only is there silence in heaven, but on earth also there 
is a silence which is better than any speech. There is no re- 
cord to be kept of immutable bliss. ‘‘ Lazy ages,” says the 
poet, “no action leave to busy chronicles ;” their ‘supine 
felicity” makes chasms in story. Change, disruption, and dis- 
location, are necessary for the journalist ; still perseverance, 
when one day is-as another, 1s his abomination; he enjoys him- 
self, like the petrel, only in the storm; he feeds on the sight 
of foundering ships, and of treasures floating on the yeasty 
waves. The wind, that blows no one else any good, favours 
him. He babbles not of what is well done, but of what is 
misdone or undone. Crimes, catastrophes, mistakes—* not 
work, but hindrance of work”—these are his funds; order 
and quiet he finds as profitless and insipid as the model heroine 
of a moral romance. 

The case is the same with the legislator: whenever he 
speaks, the silence of perseverance is broken; either he is 
called into being by a restless agitation, or he throws the 
apple of discord into the midst of a peaceful people. Either 
unrest makes him, or he makes unrest. “ The rage for legis- 
lation,” says Mr. Digby,* “ the characteristic of late times, is 
a disease from which the ancient governments of Christendom 
Were in a great measure free. Since the year 1789 the philo- 
sophers have given to France eight constitutions, about seven 
thousand legislators, and thirty thousand laws, dictated more 
or less by the spirit of destruction, injustice, spoliation, im- 

* Godefridus, p. 267. 
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piety, proscription, inconsistency, and barbarism. This mul- 
tiplication of laws and of legislators must be ascribed wholly 
to the increase of light and march of knowledge; for before 
the sublime age of the Reformation, which first produced this 
desire of perfectibility, the world could only boast of having 
possessed about fifteen legislators. In the dark ages, our 
Christian governments seem to have acted upon the principle 
extolled by Dion Cassius, where he says, ‘ Custom is like a 
king; law is like a tyrant.’ ” 

May we not, therefore, congratulate the country, not ex- 
actly on the silence—that is a boon not yet granted by kind 
Providence—but on the idleness and ineffectuality of the talk 
of our legislators during the past session? May we not-ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Happy the parliament whose doings are nothing!” 
It is a saying of the wise man, that “in the multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom ;”’ there 1s positive wisdom, where 
there is one dominant despotic intellect, to whom all offer 
their suggestions, and whose own mind furnishes the clue of 
the labyrinth; and there is negative wisdom, the wisdom of 
letting well alone, when the multitude of counsellors acknow- 
ledges no master, and is besides so great as scarcely to give 
each time to speak, much less to give the whole leisure to 
deliberate and decide. Then King Custom has his way, with- 
out being troubled by the interference of tiresome precepts to 
warn him off his well-known haunts. 

It does not require much imagination to picture to our- 
selves a state of society in which the present state of parties 
in the House of Commons is a real gain. That utter discord 
and disorganisation which has broken down all the old limits 
of traditional discipline, and reduced the House to an unbridled 
and ungovernable mob, may under circumstances be a bless- 
ing. Perhaps we do not want legislation—except of a nega- 
tive character, to wipe out the superfluous law-making of 
other days. Our laws already may be too many, instead of 
too few; and a wholesale repeal may be more wanted than 
the partial tinkerings which are proposed and withdrawn so 
often. Laws are a curse upon any country when they extra- 
vagate beyond the model of the ten commandments. That 
short code presupposes that every thing is allowed which is 
not forbidden, and goes on to draw up under ten heads, or 
classes, a list of the prohibitions. Whatever is more is the 
pedagogic tyranny of administrative tutelage, and ought to be 
strenuously opposed ina nation of men. The present Arch- 
bishop of Sydney told the writer of this article, that when he 
was -about to lay the first stone of (we think) St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in that city, he gave notice that a procession would 
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walk through the town on the occasion. The governor, who 
fancied that the judaical ordinances of puritanical England 
were valid also for the colony, put forth a proclamation for- 
bidding the proceeding as illegal. The archbishop, knowing 
that no such law existed there, and thinking himself obliged 
to protest against the assumption that all the laws of the old 
country were binding in the new society, sent round to all 
Catholics within reach to beg them to be present; and on the 
appointed day he walked through the town, with bells and 
banners and crosses and all the insignia of popery, at the end 
of a long line of men, women, and children, numerous enough 
to be counted by tens of thousands: opposition was disarmed 
by so imposing a demonstration, and a right was established 
which it would almost require a revolution to destroy. The 
archbishop acted on the fundamental principle of freedom, 
that all unnecessary precepts, sumptuary laws, and petty pro- 
hibitions—* touch not, taste not, handle not”—though, per- 
haps, inevitable in a country long civilised, and long under 
the guidance of legislators wise in their own eyes, are against 
the spirit of liberty, and are noxious in a young and vigorous 
society. 

But is ours a young and vigorous society? Opinions are 
divided on that point: M. Ledru Rollin thinks we are on the 
point of death; M. Montalembert sets us up on the pinnacle 
of the temple, to be the cynosure of the eyes of storm-tossed 
Europe. We incline to the belief that there is plenty of life 
in us still. But this life does not come from the fostering 
incubation of parliaments; nor is the red tape which circum- 
locutionists bind round our limbs in such intricate patterns 
the system of veins, arteries, and nerves on which our vital 
forces depend; rather they seem to us like Dalila’s cords, 
wherewith she affected to bind the strong man. All the great 
measures which the mighty mob have insisted upon during 
our lifetimes have been burstings of such cords, and oblitera- 
tions of such systems of red tape;—the repeal of Catholic 
disabilities, the repeal of the privileges of effete boroughs, the 
repeal of the corn-laws. Truly, if O’Connell had cried out for 
repeal in general, he would have been more philosophical, and 
more likely to carry the country with him, than by defining 
his demands, and requiring only repeal of the union. What, 
too, are all the measures towards which public opinion is 
tending? all of them repeals, all of them loosenings of the 
cords, none of them the tying of fresh knots. Repeal of the 
musty privileges of the classes that hold the administration of 
the nation in their hands; repeal of the privileges of corpora- 
tions like that of Liverpool; abolition of church-rates; aboli- 
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tion of the Irish establishment; the codification of our laws— 
that is, reducing them from the foggy, blurred, inflated, unin- 
telligible forms to which time, with its continual changes, has 
brought them, to a concentrated, intelligible, and more or less 
brief state, scouring off all the rust and moss and dirt that 
has grown round them in the lapse of ages. For the true 
principle of codification is, that each new act on any subject 
should recite all former acts or parts of acts which relate to 
the same matter; and after repealing them all, should go on to 
enact a simple law embodying all that is worth preserving of 
the repealed enactments, but simplifying the language, and, 
above all, condensing the whole law into a single document, 
instead of leaving it sown broadcast in the “‘ Statutes at Large” 
passim. Hence the essence of codification is repeal, and is 
really consonant with the current of popular reason. 

Now this disposition of the people we take on the whole 
to be a healthy one. We do not conceal from ourselves its 
analogy to the political antinomianism of the Continent, and 
its possible development into a democratic cry for “no no- 
thing ;” but as it manifests itself here, it is certainly a symp- 
tom of strong health that the tendency of popular thought 
and feeling is to strengthen custom and diminish law; not 
like the socialists of France and Italy, who have no more 
respect for custom and for the ingrained character of races 
and nations than they have for law--who wish to substitute 
their own charlatan speculations for the ancient national spirit, 
their own paper constitutions for the customs of ages, their 
own rules for time-honoured laws. The real imitators of these 
quacks are not our radicals and abolitionists (though we do 
not consider them altogether trustworthy), but our philosophi- 
cal legislators, like Lord John Russell, who this session at- 
tempted to reinstate’ himself in the position from which he 
has been surely sliding ever since his memorable Durham 
epistle by a meddling and hateful scheme of education, after 
the model, perhaps, of the system bequeathed to Prussia and 
France by the philosophers, but utterly opposed to the free- 
dom and independence of our national character. 

We confess we are heartily glad ofa state of parties which 
renders legislation of this kind impossible. Other jobs, which 
their authors have tried to render palatable by assimilating 
them as much as possible to repeal or abolition measures, have 
failed in the same satisfactory manner. Among them we may 
mention the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, which, under plea of 
repealing some antiquated abuses, erects a new law-court with 
enormous patronage, disturbs the course of testamentary juris- 
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a-year for the abolition of a monopoly of which none but needy 
and greedy attorneys have ever complained. Another job of 
the chancellor’s was the Church Discipline Act, which also 
erected a new court, with four judges receiving 3000/. a-year 
each, to judge the four or five annual clerical delinquents of 
the Establishment whose cases the prudence of bishops allows 
to come before the public. Another failure belongs to the 
same category; the operation of the Encumbered Estates Court 
of Ireland virtually repeals all the intricacies of the laws affect- 
ing real property, gives it a parliamentary title, and renders it 
a marketable commodity, by making its transfer possible with- 
out a dozen skins of parchment, and without that terrible un- 
certainty which prevents a purchaser knowing whether or not 
an estate is really his own till he has held it some quarter of 
a century. The abolition of this court, instead of being a 
‘‘ repeal” in the O’Connellite sense, would be a mere reimpo- 
sition of hateful legal intricacies and quibbles; and we can- 
not but rejoice at the failure. of any attempt to weaken the 
independence of its action : the real policy, which in process 
of time we suppose the nation will demand, is the erection 
of some such court for England, in which, by a mere sale, 
titles may be simplified and secured, and land rendered as 
easily transferable as ships, shares in a railway, or sums of 
money in the funds. Another measure which failed this session, 
but which we are afraid will sooner or later be carried, is the 
Divorce Act. We cannot conceal from ourselves that this is a 
piece of legislation that comes within the category of “ repeal ;” 
we cannot deny the validity of the logic that, after abolishing 
Christianity, goes on to abolish the by-laws and prohibitions 
of Christianity. Ifa nation throws off allegiance to the Ca- 
tholic Church, it is too much to expect it to continue to eat 
fish on Fridays and to fast the Lents. Can we any more rea- 
sonably expect it to continue other prohibitions, which are still 
more difficult to be observed by persons deprived of sacra- 
mental grace? In marriage, as Dr. Newman says,* “ the mind 
instinctively desires that either the bond should be dissoluble, 
or that the subjects of it should be sacramentally strengthened 
to observe it.” It is a calamity, we grant; but, we ask, is 
England a Christian country in such a sense that we can ex- 
pect it to remain satisfied with the Christian law of marriage ? 
The abolition of this law will, we are quite aware, often plunge 
our priests into the most frightful difficulties, especially with 
regard to converts ; but still, for all this, in the present state of 
England, is not the Catholic and Christian law which enacts the 
absolute indissolubility of the marriage-bond an anachronism 
* Callista, p. 96. 
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and anomaly? A similar measure, of which also the failure is 
probably only temporary, is the repeal of the Maynooth grant. 
We cannot say that we should very much lament the success 
of Mr. Spooner’s crew in this matter. The bill only lays a poor 
and somewhat irritating plaster on a deep and rankling wound. 
It is a pigmy palliative for a giant wrong. The providing of 
this remedy is doubtless annoying to the Protestant feeling of 
England; but the true policy,—the policy which must sooner 
or later follow its withdrawal,—is the abolition of the wrong 
that requires it. The repeal of the Maynooth grant would be 
acceptable even to us Catholics, as the preliminary to the in- 
evitable abolition of the [rish establishment. 

The two great bills of the session, that for a general police 
and the Joint-stock Companies Bill, both belong to the cate- 
gory of repeal; they are acts for the removal of the obstruc- 
tions which an exploded system had left, or a partial and 
quacking legislature had placed in the way of common sense 
and the rights of property. Why the Limited Liabilities Bill 
did not follow the Joint-stock Companies Act, or the Reform 
of the Corporation of London the Police Act, is wonderful, if 
looked at from the stand-point of reason and logic; but very 
intelligible if we consider the present disorganised state of the 
House of Commons, which cannot be expected to respond to 
any thing but an unmistakable manifestation of the popular 
will. There was a sufficient out-door demand to ensure the 
success of the two bills carried; there was not interest felt in 
the other two to command the attention of the House. 

During this half-century, the motive power of our govern- 
ment has been in the people ; they are the team that draws the 
coach ; the Houses of Parliament are the snuffy old coachman, 
in bag-wig, pig-tail, powder, and cocked-hat, who curbs the 
runaway young bloods. Our legislators represent the ‘‘ vested 
interests,” the stale feudal rights of the freemen of corpora- 
tions, the class-privileges of the lawyer and the clergyman; 
they are the ‘‘ buffers” which moderate the shock of conflicting 
powers, the regulators which prevent the action of the repeal- 
movement acquiring a dangerous speed, the obstructionists 
who prevent a reform being carried out in the first vindictive 
spirit, and who interpose time for reflection and moderation. 
This is a useful part to play; and rather than blame it too 
severely, we must accept the defeat of the Local Shipping Dues 
Bill in the Commons, and the anger of the Lords at the inva- 
sion of their supposed prerogatives by the creation ofa peerage 
for life. We are bound, on the other hand, to say for the 
Parliament of this day, that it shows no unworthy flexibility 
to court influence. The. Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, which was 
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the compromise between the court, the ministry, and the op- 
position leaders, was, perhaps on that sole account, rejected ; 
while ministers had to sustain a most humiliating defeat on 
Prince Albert’s pet plan for removing the national pictures 
from Trafalgar Square to Kensington Gore. Our legislators 
defend their “ vested rights” with equal pugnacity whether 
against the people or against the court. 

There is another good sign, for which the House of Com- 
mons, in its present disorganised state, deserves the greatest 
credit; this is, its determination to maintain a government, 
even while trampling under foot the legislative experiments 
of the ministry. It will almost with the same breath reject 
their measures, and give them an overwhelming vote: of con- 
fidence. It seems to proclaim that its true vocation 1s to 
watch over the government, and to protect its own rights and 
those of the people; not to legislate. In this spirit, it quietly 
snuffs out all attempts to foist in new principles of law, new: 
precepts or prohibitions. No one need hope that it will ever 
seriously entertain the question of tenant-right. This is a 
subject which it will leave to custom, without seeking to de- 
termine by law. We may also praise the reserved and mode- 
rate attitude which it maintained during the negotiations for 
peace. 

Except for these characteristics, we can give the individual 
members of our legislature no credit for the usefal part it 
plays in its corporate capacity. It does no mischief simply 
because it has not time to do any. Government has barely 
time allowed it to pass its accounts and obtain the supplies; 
the flower of the session is cropped by importunate theorists 
ventilating their views, or grievance-mongers urging stale 
claims, or party-drudges speaking against time, or contriving 
counts-out to abolish a nuisance. In this strenuous idleness it 
exhausts its powers, leaving no time for legislation that is. not 
forced upon it from without. 

This we consider, as we said before, a real good; but we 
do not thank the members of our legislature for it. The good 
seems to us to result from the want of goodness of the compo- 
nent parts of the body. It is because they have no convictions 
—because they feel incapable of serious exertion, and dislike 
to incur any responsibility, that they no longer care that a 
ministry should stand or fall by its own programme. They 
will not allow themselves to be without a leader; but neither 
will they permit their leader to “ move on.” Their minister 
must conquer them, as Bacon teaches us to conquer nature, 
by yielding to their inertia, which, in this case, amounts to a 
real acedia, a positive sloth, that seems to have numbed their 
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moral faculties. They know this, and have not the hypocrisy 
to hide it. They have no virtuous indignation at other people’s 
failings; they are not, like the accusers of the adulterous 
woman, clamorous for the punishment of crimes like their 
own. With infinite satisfaction they consent to whitewash 
the laziness and incapacity of the authors of our Crimean mis- 
fortunes ; they apologise for the most cruel evictions of Irish 
tenantry; they show a reluctance to expel even James Sad- 
leir from the House; they think no worse of a ministry that 
uses, perhaps, the most profligate clique that ever pretended 
to represent Irish interests; they are amused rather than dis- 
gusted at the wordy. war of Sir Charles Napier and Sir James 
Graham. In expectation of a speedy dissolution, they vote 
against their convictions both of justice and policy in favour 
of Spooner’s motions about Maynooth. They will listen to 
arguments and “ facts” on one side only of the Italian ques- 
tion. They thoughtlessly answer Mr. Heywood’s question as 
to whether the particular Bible, on which the English people 
‘‘ have been standing till they are tired,” 1s or is not a forgery, 
by a crack of Mr. Hayter’s whip. They allow themselves to 
be fed and carried at the public expense, and have their 
chickens and champagne charged to “civil contingencies ;” 
and they wind up the session by a measure characteristic at 
once of the state of their own consciences, and of the amount 
of morality and good faith which they look for in “ them 
which have the charge over them,”—their beloved clergy. We 
allude to the Bishops Retiring Bill, or, more properly, the bill 
for the legalisation of supposed simony : we use the word ‘ sup- 
posed,’ because we hold that real simony is materially impos- 
sible in the Church of England; yet it is incontestable that 
the persons who traffic in Anglican emoluments believe the 
*€ cures of souls” which they buy and sell to be real spirituali- 
ties! and they will entrench their consciences behind an act 
of parliament against cbedience to a known Christian law. 
This and the Divorce Bill are melancholy proofs that England 
is beginning to acquiesce in the opinion of its being a country 
not really Christian. ‘‘ Consensere jura peccatis, et coepit esse 
licitum quod publicum est.” * 


* St. Cyprian. ad Donat. ‘* Law has conformed to crime, and vicious custom 
has begun to be legal.’’ 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO THE PROTO-MONASTERY OF 
SUBIACO, 


AND THE HOLY GROTTO OF ST. BENEDICT. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP ULLATHORNE, 0O.S.B. 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE CRYPT OF THE HOLY ANGELS AND THE RELICS OF ST. BEDE. 


THE most interesting of the ecclesiastical structures belonging 
to the monastery of St. Scholastica are the old crypts. Their 
interest, however, arises not so much from their extent as from 
their singular structure and the magnificent frescoes of the 
principal chapel. These crypts are built between the tufa 
rock and the massive outer wall which faces the valley, and 
transmits abundant light through its lancet windows, Thirty- 
six steps, cut in the solid rock, conduct down to the pave- 
ment; and, arrived there, we find ourselves in the beautiful 
chapel, more remarkable for height than extent, which ‘was 
dedicated to the Holy Angels by Pope Benedict VII. When, 
three years ago, the Abbot Casaretto was appointed—he is 
now General of the order as well as superior of the monastery 
—it was a neglected receptacle of bones and refuse. But, 
through the pious zeal of the abbot, it has been thoroughly 
purified, and put into excellent order. Its ceiling, and the 
upper half of its walls, are covered with those admirable 
frescoes to which I have alluded. And certainly Rome itself 
contains nothing of the mystic school of art more original in 
invention, more devout or graceful in execution, than these 
designs. They all conspire to illustrate the grand theme of 
the ministry which angels render to God and to man. Owing 
in part to their having been recently retouched by Bian- 
chini, the painter to the Vatican, they are surprisingly fresh. 
Their author is unknown; most probably they are of about 
the close of the fifteenth century; but they have none of the 
meagreness or distortion so often seen in that period. 

Within a circle in the centre of the ceiling is a majestic 
half-length figure, of venerable aspect, with long beard, which 
represents the eternal Son of God as the Ancient of Days; 
for I cannot agree with Bianchini, who has written a short 
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account of the frescoes, that this figure represents the Eternal 
Father. The legend on the circle reads: Ego sum via, veritas, 
et vita. Ego sum bonus Pater. But the word Pater is a 
restoration; and Dr. Clifford, on examining it closely, de- 
tected signs beneath of the original word Pastor. Thus it 
reads, in the words of Christ: I am the way, the truth, and 
the life. I am the Good Shepherd. Moreover, there is a 
cross in the nimbus. Around this fine figure nine concentric 
circles expand one beyond another to the farthest corners of 
the vaulted roof. Each circle presents a sphere of heaven, 
differently coloured from the rest, which is filled with one of 
the choirs of angels, who take their tone of colour from their 
sphere. The whole angelic hierarchy, in countless numbers, 
attentively direct their eyes towards Him who is their centre 
and their life. 

There are three pictures on the wall over the altar, one in 
the lunette or spandril left by the groining of the roof, and 
two on the breadth of the wall beneath. Three pictures 
similarly arranged occupy each of the two side-walls. In the 
lunette over the altar is a vivid representation of the combat 
between the good and bad angels. The good angels wield 
their swords in the blue heavens above; whilst, shrinking from 
their vigorous strokes, the bad angels are being changed into 
demon forms, and are sinking into a gloomy abyss of clouds. 
Their writhing forms and features express their pride, wrath, 
and obdurate rebellion. Above all the combat, mystic circles 
of intense colour symbol the invisible presence of the Divinity. 
The pictures beneath represent—one, the baptism of our 
Lord; the other the flight into Egypt: both accompanied by 
angels, 

In the lunette of the inner wall is represented the appa- 
rition of the archangel Michael on Mount Gargano. The ox 
appears at the mouth of the cave, and a group of warriors are 
shooting arrows at it from their cross-bows. This is the only 
picture which is much faded. Below is a most sweet Nativity : 
the Divine Child is lying in a golden radiance of glory, and ex- 
quisitely sweet and tender is the Blessed Virgin kneeling and 
bending over him; whilst St. Joseph, more retired, sits on the 
ground and leans against the rocky cavern with his head upon 
his hand, absorbed in meditation of the mystery. Angels hover 
above the Divine Child, whilst others more distant declare the 
good tidings to the shepherds. Over the arch which spans 
the descent from the upper church and sustains its wall is the 
Annunciation. The angel and the Blessed Virgin, both in 
white robes, are kneeling; and these beautiful figures are 
thrown out by a nichly-coloured tapestry at the back. 
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In the first of the lower pictures on the window side of the 
chapel our Lord is beginning His agony, and an angel points 
to the bitter cup set before Him. The next picture represents 
the agony of our Lord in its progress; the angel of comfort is 
descending, and the devil watches the scene astride on the top 
of a distant rock. In the lunette above is the most original 
and striking of this fine series of paintings, whether we consider 
the subject itself or the form in which it is treated. The 
picture represents the death of Antichrist; a tall majestic 
personage, robed to the feet in an amber-coloured garment, 
like to Christ, but without any glory round the head, is bend- 
ing forward. Above, in the heavens, is the archangel Michael, 
like a flame of fire ; and he-has just brandished his sword. The 
significance of the gesture of Antichrist is not at first apparent; 
but, drawing nearer, you see that his head is cut off, and is on 
the point of falling. Before him a crowd of his disciples are 
weeping over his destruction; whilst behind him, the two 
witnesses, Enoch and Elias, lie dead upon the ground. 

The whole depth of the wall confronting the altar 1s occu- 
pied by a most magnificent painting of the crucifixion, It is 
impossible for description to do justice to this noble picture; 
it must be seen to be rightly appreciated. The mystic feel- 
ing and devout expression of the purest Christian school are 
injured neither by want of naturalness in the forms, nor of 
grace and spirit in the execution. It has been pronounced by 
competent judges equal to any thing in the earlier manner of 
Raphael, and is in a state of perfect preservation. Around 
our crucified Lord are six majestic angels, of whom three are 
receiving into chalices the sacred blood which is welling out 
from His wounded hands and feet. The expression of deep 
yet devout and tranquil grief in these angels is of a most 
touching character. By the side of the noble figures of the 
Blessed Virgin and St. John stand St. Benedict and St. Scho- 
lastica. A broad ornamental border encloses this large picture, 
and is filled in with beautiful angels. Angels are also depicted 
on the soffit of the arch that spans the stairs; and on the 
pilaster supporting one side of the arch, as if to guard the 
entrance, is St. Benedict holding his rule. 

The altar, though recently erected, is of antique form, and 
constructed of old Alexandrian mosaics with twisted columns 
at the angles. It was consecrated in 1854 by the Bishop of 
Newport. Beneath a canopy beyond the table of the altar 
stands a white marble sarcophagus about two feet in length; 
on its front is inscribed the well-known legend: Hac sunt in 
fossa Bede Venerabilis ossa. But I shall have more to say 
on this subject immediately. An aperture on the left of the 
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altar reveals a grotto, in which is a good marble statue of St. 
Peter, the third abbot of the monastery who bore this name. 
Passing through a door at the other side of the altar, we 
enter other crypts, which, except the wall facing the valley, 
are rude caves or grottoes in the rock. The first of these 
is the chapel of St. Peter, whose statue, a work of merit, 
we saw from the first chapel. An inscription indicates that, 
in defence of the possessions of the monastery, he suffered 
cruel tortures; and that, having had his eyes barbarously torn 
out, he died, and is designated the martyr of Subiaco. His 
body is at Monte Cceli, near Tivoli. A passage from this 
along the rude rock leads to the loftier grotto of St. Hono- 
ratus, the successor of St. Benedict. An inscription records, 
amongst other things respecting him, that he lived above a 
hundred years, and that his relics repose here. Another in- 
scription states that the altar was consecrated by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin in 1855. Two lower caves run off from this 
grotto-chapel of St. Honoratus, in one of which are his relics; 
in the other he is represented in coloured marble, reposing 
and contemplating a skull. The light from a lamp falls on 
the head of this statue. 

Since the translation of the relics of St. Bede from Genoa, 
three years ago, the chapel of the Holy Angels has had its 
designation changed, and it is now called the chapel of Vener- 
able Bede; and it is asserted that the marble shrine over the 
altar contains the remains of the great doctor of the English 
nation: and it is added that they were brought over to Genoa 
in this very shrine by monks of Durham, who fled with it, after 
their suppression, at the period of the Reformation. But, after 
carefully investigating the whole subject, J am prepared to 
prove, even with additional arguments to those alleged by 
the Bollandists and by Mabillon, that the relics of Venerable 
Bede never left England; and that the relics formerly at Genoa, 
and now at Subiaco, are those of St. Bede the younger. 

The Bollandists record on the festival of St. Bede the 
younger, which occurs on the 10th of April, and again on 
the festival of Venerable Bede, on the 26th of May, that in 
1662, on their visit to the church of St. Benignus, at Genoa, 
they were kindly received by the monks, but were displeased 
at the credulity they manifested in believing that they had the 
body of Venerable Bede. They asked for the proofs; and 
all the monuments the community could produce were a few 
lines recording the translation of the body from the Abbey of 
Gavello, near Rovigo, in 1233, and two papal bulls granting 
indulgences to those who visited the body during the festival 
and its octave. At last the Bollandists found light in Arnoldus 
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Wion, who gives an epitome of the life of the Genoese saint 
on the 10th of April; and who says that he was born in 
England, was brought to the court of Charlemagne, and sur- 
vived that emperor five years. And Brantius, Bishop of Sesina, 
in his poetical martyrology, following Wion, says, that, against 
the wish of Charlemagne, the saint sought the humility of the 
cloister; that miracles ceased at the tomb of the saint after 
it was neglected, but that after his translation to a better place 
they were renewed. The Bollandists then entreated the monks 
of St. Benignus to search their archives for further monuments, 
and a manuscript was there found with this title: Here be- 
gins the Life of St. Bede, priest, confessor, and doctor, whose 
sacred body and head repose honourably in the present church 
of St. Benignus. From the words presente ecclesia in the title, 
Bollandus concludes that the author was a monk of that abbey ; 
and from a miracle recorded at the end. of the volume, which 
happened after the death of Blessed Martin the Solitary in 
1342, it appears to have been written after the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The author mixes up the life of Vener- 
able Bede with that of St. Bede the younger, which last he 
seems to have derived from earlier records. He states that 
St. Bede was one of the class of accomplished youths whom 
Charlemagne selected out of the nations he conquered, that 
they might be trained in letters for the ecclesiastical state. 
And this at once explains the later supposition, that he was 
born in England, and the confusion by which he became iden- 
tified with Venerable Bede; for it was Anglia or Angeln in 
Schleswick, a province of Denmark, and not the Anglia of the 
British Isles, that Charlemagne conquered. St. Bede remained 
in the imperial palace for forty-five years, and was distinguished 
for learning as well as for piety. After that he went to Italy, 
and entered the monastery of Gavello, where he died in the 
year 883, on the 10th of April, the day on which his feast was 
always celebrated. His death occurred, not five years after 
that of Carolus Magnus, but after that of his nephew Carolus 
Calvus, a hundred and forty-eight years after that of Venerable 
Bede. His tomb was honoured by miracles. 

A certain Genoese monk, John Bevilaqua, coming to Ga- 
vello in 1233, and finding the relics of St. Bede, once so hon- 
oured, now neglected, contrived to convey them secretly away 
to the church of St. Benignus in Genoa, where they were again 
celebrated for miracles. 

Soon after the translation, an indulgence of forty days 
was obtained from innocent IY. for all who visited the. body 
on the festival or within its octave. The bull says: ‘* In 
your church the body of blessed Bede, priest, reposes, as you 
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assert.” Gregory XIII., in 1583, granted a plenary indul- 
gence to those who visited “‘ the altar of blessed Bede” during 
the festival of Easter. Sixtus V., by a bull in 1586, autho- 
rised the translation of the body to the high altar. In the bull 
the pope says: “‘ We are told (accepimus) that the bones of 
Venerable Bede, formerly priest of the order of St. Benedict, 
are in your church of St. Benignus.” 

Forty-seven years after this bull, the translation to the 
high altar had not been accomplished ; and the two abbots who 
then made the visitation complain in their decree that the 
chapel of St. Bede is in a neglected condition, and the saint 
unhonoured. And they decide that the translation shall be 
solemnly made as the papal bull decrees. The translation was 
accordingly accomplished between 1643 and 1650. The head, 
say the Bollandists, yielded a wonderful fragrance, and is kept 
in a silver reliquary. The body was in a marble shrine, and 
was seen through an aperture in the wall. It is most probably 
the identical marble in which the body is now preserved at 
Subiaco. But Bollandus takes no notice of any inscription 
upon the shrine when seen by him. 

We will now take the evidence of the learned Mabillon. 
In his Iter Italicum, written in 1686, he notices the tradition 
which once affirmed that Venerable Bede was interred at the 
basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome; and he quotes a passage from 
a description of St. Peter’s, written five hundred years before 
his time, by Romanus, a canon of the church, who says: 
** Under the circle of porphyry which is before the silver gate 
reposes Venerable Bede, who wrote the Homilies, as we have 
received from our ancestors; and out of reverence for him our 
old men would neither walk over it nor allow us to do so.”* 
Mabillon also found very old litanies in the archives of St. 
Peter’s, in which Saint Bede is invoked after St. Jerome and 
before St. Antony; and this seems to indicate that there had 
once been a special cultus of St. Bede in that basilica. But 
the Bollandists observe that this tradition had died out. Nei- 
ther Onuphrius nor Hugo, nor any of the writers on the 
relics of St. Peter’s, take notice of those of St. Bede or of 
Venerable Bede; nor is there any mention of him in the 
ordo of the Divine offices, in which the veneration of those 
saints is prescribed whose bodies or notable relics are preserved 
in St. Peter’s. Mabillon next observes, that in some calen- 
dars two Bedes are mentioned—the English Bede on the 26th 
of May, and the Italian Bede, or Bede the younger, on the 
10th of April. It is not necessary to conclude, as Maoillon 


* TI have been told that this circle of porphyry is the one which now lies in 
the pavement in front of St. Peter’s. 
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has done, in his Annals of the Benedictine Order, that the relics 
of St. Bede were not at Rome. For as Benedict XIV. shows 
from decrees, in his work on the Canonisation of Saints, it is 
sufficient even to establish an office and mass in a church for 
a saint, if either the head, or an arm, or thigh-bone, or a con- 
siderable quantity of the ashes, have been deposited there. But 
he also makes the important remark, that by granting the 
office the Holy See does not thereby intend to decide any 
fact respecting the relics themselves. A portion of the body 
of Venerable Bede may have been obtained for St. Peter's, 
though there is no direct proof that it was. A portion may 
also have been obtained for Glastonbury, where, as John 
of Glastonbury says, and Dugdale repeats, the body of St. 
Bede was supposed to exist. But we must quote the con- 
cluding passage from the 2lst book of Mabillon’s Annals: 
“ Our Bede died in his monastery, and was there buried ; nor 
were his relics ever carried out of Britain. Bede the younger 
was a different person, an Italian, a monk of the monastery 
of Gavello, near Rovigo, who is honoured on the 10th of 
April in the city of Genoa, whither his relics were translated.” 

In further confirmation of this statement, the proper of- 
fices and calendar for Genoa, published by authority in 1640, 
give for the 10th of April: ‘‘ The feast of St. Bede, confessor, 
in the monastery of St. Benignus, where his sacred body re- 
poses.” Raphael Maffei of Volterra, who died in 1521, before 
the shrine of Venerable Bede was demolished at Durham, 
affirms, as cited by Ware, that St. Bede’s sepulchre was at 
Genoa. And Hector Boetius, who published his History of 
Scotland in 1574, records the dispute between Britain and 
Italy for the birth of St. Bede as being at his time an histori- 
cal tact. The Italians, he says, asserted he was born and died 
in Genoa; and they pointed for proof to his sepulchre in that 
city, which was venerated by all men. The Basle edition of 
Venerable Bede’s works of 1565 rejects the authority of those 
writers who maintain that he was entombed at Genoa, and not 
in England. All this is evidence that there could not have 
been a recent translation from England at the period of these 
writers, for they treat the question as one of long standing. 

It now remains to trace the true history of the relics of 
Venerable Bede, the great doctor of the English nation. It 
is quite unnecessary to prove that whilst living the saint never 
quitted England; on this point all authors are agreed. His 
death at his monastery of Jarrow is most touehingly described 
by his disciple Cuthbert. And in that monastery he was buried, 
and there his body remained until the beginning of the eleventh 
century; when, as Simeon of Durham, an almost contemporary 
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historian, relates, a certain priest of Durham, named Elfred, 
who was in the habit of going to pray at the tomb of Vener- 
able Bede at Jarrow, contrived to convey his holy relics from 
Jarrow to Durham, where he deposited them in the shrine of 
St. Cuthbert. The fact is further mentioned in an Anglo- 
Saxon poem in praise of Durham Abbey. The union of the 
two saints in one shrine is also celebrated in a poem of Alex- 
ander Necham’s, who died in 1227. 

When, in the year 1104, the relics of St. Cuthbert were 
removed, those of Venerable Bede were found in the same 
depositary, enfolded in a linen bag; and were then placed by 
themselves in a wooden coffer. When Hugh Pudsey, Bishop 
of Durham, had completed that part of Durham Abbey called 
the Galilee, he constructed a beautiful shrine of gold and sil- 
ver, richly adorned with jewels, and in 1154 he enclosed in it 
the relics of Venerable Bede, and deposited it in the Galilee; 
and there it remained until the year 1541, when, by order of 
Henry VIII., it was demolished. 

An interesting description of this shrine is given in the 
Ancient Rites and Monuments of Durham. ‘There was on 
the south side (of the Galilee) a goodly monument, all of blew 
marble, the height of a yard from the ground, supported by 
five pillars at every corner, and under the midst one; and 
above the said through of marble pillars stood a second shrine 
of St. Cuthbert’s, wherein the bones of the holy manSt. Bede 
were enshrined, being accustomed to be taken down every fes- 
tival-day, when there was any solemn procession, and carried 
by four monks in time of procession and divine service. Which 
being ended, they conveyed it into the Galilee again, having a 
fair cover of wainscot, very curiously gilt, and appointed to 
draw up and down over the shrine when they pleased to show 
the sumptuousness thereof.” Then follows the inscription, 
placed by Hugh Pudsey in front of the shrine, as given in the 
ancient historian of Durham: 

‘“‘ Continet heec theca Bede Venerabilis ossa, 
Sensum Factori Christus dedit esque Datori; 


Petrus opus fecit, preesul dedit hoc Hugo donum ; 
Sic in utroque suum veneratus utrumque patronum.” 


The marble shrine at Subiaco is said to be the one which 
came from Durham; but that in Durham was of gold, silver, 
and precious stones. ‘The inscription on it, Hac sunt in fossa 
Bede Venerabilis ossa, is said to be the original; but it is in 
Italian letters, whilst those of the English shrine would be in 
Gothic characters, for no others were used in England before 
the Reformation. That inscription never was on the English 
shrine. It is applicable to a grave; but not to an elevated 
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feretry. It may have been on the original grave at Yarrow, 
though there is no proof that 1t ever was. On the contrary, 
William of Malmesbury has given the inscription at Yarrow, 
which begins, Presbyter hic Beda requiescit carne sepultus. 
The English shrine was demolished by Henry VIII., and so 
could not have been carried to Genoa. 

The only question which remains is, what became of the 
relics of Venerable Bede after the destruction of his shrine ? 
In the Rites and Antiquities of Durham, which we have al- 
ready quoted,—a work of great authority, and written, ac- 
cording to Anthony 4 Wood, “by one that had belonged to 
the choir of Durham at the dissolution of abbeys,”—it is ex- 
pressly stated, that “on the south side of the said Galilee 
was the altar of St. Bede, before which his bones and relics be 
interred, under the same place where before his shrine was 
exalted.” Alban Butler, in a note on the life of Venerable 
Bede, remarks that in the north the direction to burn the 
bodies of the saints was not often carried out, but they were 
reinterred. Jividently he was of opinion that the relics of our 
saint were so treated. He quotes Speed, who, writing in 
1600, says that there was a tomb of marble in the western part 
of Durham Church which bore the name of Venerable Bede, 
of which a portion remained in his time. He also mentions 
the remarkable fact, that Sir George Wheeler, a prebend of 
Durham, who was a great admirer of Venerable Bede, was 
buried, as it had been directed by his will, near the foot of 
Bede’s tomb. Wheeler, according to Anthony a Wood, was 
made a prebend of Durham in 1684. The Bollandists quote 
the authority of A. Wood to the effect that the remains’ of 
Venerable Bede were taken out of the church by Dean Whyt- 
tingham and scattered abroad. But after searching both the 
works of A. Wood, all I can find is, that this unworthy Dean 
of Durham, for so A. Wood always calls him, amongst his 
other works of impiety, plucked up some of the coffins of 
stone and of marble in which the priors of Durham had been 
buried, and caused them to be used as troughs for horses to 
drink and hogs to feed in, and broke others up to pave his 
house with. 

The historical fact of the much earlier existence of the’ 
Italian St. Bede’s relics at Genoa completely destroys the 
theory of their being those of Venerable Bede, brought there 
after the suppression by the monks of Durham. But I will 
add one important remark more in reply to that supposition,— 
a supposition which seems to be of a quite recent date. 

The surrender of Durham Abbey: by Prior Whitehead 
took place in 1539, according to Wharton. And secular 
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canons were substituted, of whom the same Whitehead was 
made dean, in the year 1540. But the shrine of Venerable 
Bede was not demolished till 1541, two years after the disper- 
sion of the monks. Ifthe monks at their suppression could 
have taken off any of the sacred bodies, and were disposed to 
do so, it is evident that they would first have thought of their 
great patron St. Cuthbert. But it is a well-known fact that 
he was reinterred. And how is it that the English Benedic- 
tines, who have so carefully kept and handed down the tradi- 
tion of the sepulture of St. Cuthbert, should have no tradition 
of the carrying off to Genoa of Venerable Bede? 

Let us hope, then, in justice to St. Bede the younger, who 
ought not to be deprived of his rights over his own body,_as 
well as for the sake of historic truth, that his shrine may no 
longer be called that of Venerable Bede of England. The 
saintly glories of Subiaco are very great, and the presence of 
the relics of St. Bede the younger is another addition to the 
sanctities of that most venerable monastery. The head of this 
saint is most probably the portion of his relics which still re- 
mains at Genoa. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE HOLY GROTTO OF ST. BENEDICT. 


Rovunpine beneath the shadows of the higher mountains until 
we reach the back of the monastic pile of St. Scholastica, we 
cross the channel of a torrent which has graved and sunk a 
deep bed for itself in the craggy rock, on which stand the 
oldest and most picturesque portions of the monastery. And 
we come almost at once upon a projecting point, which we 
noticed in a former chapter, and on which stand two small 
chapels covered by one roof. One of them marks the spot 
where the youthful Benedict was met by Romanus, and where 
he received from that holy monk the hermit’s rude garb of 
skins. A short marble column standing within this chapel is 
said to have been there even at that period, and that St. Bene- 
dict threw his secular dress upon it. And when we reflect that 
this was a conspicuous point from the villa of Nero, who was 
so profuse in the expenditure of marbles for the decoration of 
his retreat, this tradition does not appear to be improbable. 
The other chapel was originally set apart for the devotions of 
women, and so continued during those ages when it was not 
lawful for them to enter the monastic church. And as the 
sovereign pontiffs had granted special indulgences to this 
chapel, it is still frequented, especially by a pious confraternity 
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of Subiaco, who come from their city processionally from time 
to time to offer their devotions before its altar; though the old 
pictures which once inspired piety are almost utterly effaced 
from its walls and ceiling. ; 

The path from this point to the Holy Grotto—a different 
one from that originally made by Abbot John V.—was cut 
through the rocks along the mountain side with great labour 
and cost in the year 1688. A walk along this path for half a 
mile brings us to the tall portal through which we enter the 
grove of ilex-trees, which is popularly called the sacred grove. 
Anciently women could not pass this portal, except that they 
had an entrance to the church on great festivals. The ilex- 
trees which form this venerable grove are very old, but their 
old age is vigorous and healthy. Their great gray roots ex- 
pose themselves to view with all manner of curling lines and 
wrinkles on them, and the rough stems bend and twine about 
with the vigour and ease of gigantic pythons; whilst the deep 
green of the thick foliage affords a grateful shade from the 
summer-heats, and the sombre tone of the place disposes the 
mind for recollection. ‘The distant sound as of many waters 
coming up from the depth of the valley tends rather to help 
than to dissipate the concentration of the soul. Of how 
many holy solitaries have these trees witnessed the medita- 
tions! And then they have seen beneath their quiet boughs 
the irruption of mailed men tormented by the thirst of plunder 
and the passion for blood, which even a sanctuary held so 
sacred could not stay. And then they have witnessed, for 
twelve centuries and more, the greatest of the popes,—the 
Gregories, the Leos, the Innocents, and the Piuses,—coming 
one after another to refresh themselves from their labours in 
a solitude which is steeped with the inspirations and redolent 
with the holiness of St. Benedict. 

The sacred grove is not so extensive but that he who is 
not detained by his meditations will soon pass through its 
shades, and then the path seems to stop; but turning to the 
face of the hill, a flight of marble steps leads upwards and 
lands us on a narrow esplanade, and the monastery, of which 
we have seen nothing until this moment, lies in great part 
beneath our feet. The top story of one of the two lines of the 
building now shows itself, ranging close upon the face of the 
stupendous precipice; and looking over the protecting wall of 
the esplanade, you see that the second range of the building 
is under your feet, and that it is joined to the first at a right 
angle. Nothing has been left undone which ingenuity could 
devise to gain a footing for these singular constructions. The 
two sides of the monastery are built upon arches: there are 
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nine of them, and their piers go down to a less or greater 
depth as the rocks rise or sink on which they stand. The sus- 
taining arches on the side of the precipice are of enormous 
height.and solidity. A garden has been gained within the an- 
gle formed by the main buildings by terracing the rocks. On 
the steeply descending crags lower down, a gateway leads 
through the offices into the small enclosure. Its almost pen- 
dulous position, and its flat and terraced roofs, combine to re- 
mind us of the monasteries of the Levant. 

All that we see before us on the esplanade is a Gothic door 
with an old painting of St. Benedict on its tympanum. He 
is writing his rule, which an angel dictates. The door was 
approached, until quite recently, across a drawbridge; and 
near this door, which terminates the line of the upper story of 
the highest portion of the monastery, there rises a tall, thin, 
circular, and rudely-constructed tower, which ascends along 
the face of the precipice. Defence and a good look-out were 
the original objects of this tower and bridge. For there was 
- a time when these establishments were never safe from a cer- 
tain class of barons, as their chronicles sufficiently attest. 

It will be difficult to give the reader a clear notion of the 
unique construction of the churches and chapels which form 
this holy sanctuary. Descending one into another, they are 
so devised as to cover, and at the same time to conduct to, the 
two caves or grottoes, one of which was used by St. Benedict 
for his hermitage, and the other for instructing the shepherds 
who flocked to him from the neighbouring valleys. The in- 
dustrious Agincourt has given sections and ground-plans of 
them in the volume of Architectural Illustrations to his great 
work on the History of Christian Art; and a series of co- 
loured lithographs published in Paris gives a good idea of 
the principal interiors. The chronicle says that the pointed 
arch was especially selected in the construction for its great 
strength. 

Entering from the esplanade through the Gothic door, a 
narrow groined passage of some length conducts us into one 
of ampler dimensions, which in older times was the chapter- 
room. Its walls are covered with good paintings by Menghi. 
An old statue of St. Benedict presents the rule with one 
hand, and blesses him who enters with the other. Having 
passed through the old chapter-room, not without observing 
some ancient pictures of saints on the roof, a door on one side 
conducts us into the first church. It is a simple nave in the 
early pointed style. ‘The ceiling of one half its length rises 
more than twice the height of the other, which 1s devoted to 
the sanctuary. This arrangement leaves a large space of wall 
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above the massive chancel-arch, which rests on huge brackets 
springing from the side-walls; and on the wall above this 
broad arch is a great painting of the crucifixion, with innu- 
merable figures. All the walls and groinings are covered with 
old frescoes; and the only piece of stone visible, except the 
rich and beautiful mosaic pavement, is a fine circular ambo, 
projecting overhead from the side-wall. It is boldly and 
richly sculptured, and surmounted with a stone eagle. Pass- 
ing through one of the two doors which stand at the sides. of 
the altar, a descent of five steps conducts to the floor of the 
second church, which runs at right angles with the first, like a 
transept. In this church there are four recessed chapels, three 
on the side opposite the door by which we have entered, and 
one at the end. At the opposite end an ornamented door in 
marble leads into a small enclosure formed of broken ground ; 
another door leads into a large sacristy, with stone vaulting 
sustained by a central column. The whole interior of this 
church is covered with old frescoes. 

Between the two small flights of steps which conduct from 
the first into the second church, another flight of twelve steps 
goes down in the opposite direction into a third church, which 
stands beneath the first; and at half its extent from the en- 
trance, the floor breaks down by a flight of thirteen steps to 
twice the depth of the first part of this sanctuary. Thus, as 
the church above it has half its length more than twice the 
height of the other half by the rising of the roof, so the cor- 
responding half in the church below gives a similar proportion 
of greater height by the sinking of the floor. Yet this church 
can scarcely be called a crypt; for, though on one side it is 
built on the face of the precipice, on the other the walls are 
still a great height above the ground; and we have yet other 
descents to make into other sanctuaries, of which a wide arch 
and a broad staircase at the further corner from the entrance 
give us notice. 

In this third church the ceiling, groined in compartments, 
is more depressed, and the round arch is mixed with the 
pointed. ‘The whole is covered with frescoes. A series of 
open arches in the upper part of the wall on the right, like a 
triforium, reveals a well-lighted passage running along the 
face of the rude original rock. Beneath this line of arches 
there are on the lower floor two other arches, the first of 
which leads to the grotto of St. Benedict; the second is that 
to which we have alluded as leading down to other sanctuaries. 
But we will pass for a moment through the first of the upper 
line of arches, which is entered from the level of the upper 
floor, and here is the chapel where are kept the most sacred 
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of the relics. Going along from this chapel between the open 
arches and the rude rock, the gallery we are treading termi- 
nates in a broader space, lighted by a single window, and 
supported by a column, and thence a short passage at right 
angles takes us into the chapel of St. Gregory. Leaving 
details for the present, let us return into the church, and, 
descending the second flight of steps to its lower floor, pass 
through the first arch into the Holy Grotto of St. Benedict. 
It is Jeft in its rude primitive state. A detached altar, resting 
on four open columns, is at the mouth of the cave; whilst a 
statue of the youthful saint absorbed in meditation occupies 
the centre of the rude and rocky floor within the recess of 
the cavern. ‘ 

Here, then, it was that in his youth St. Benedict dwelt in 
solitude with God; here, clad in skins like the Baptist, and 
unknown to all men save one poor monk, on whom he de- 
pended for a share of his pittance of food, he passed the 
sweet time of youth; here he was compensated for the sacri- 
fice of human learning, and became the disciple of inspired 
wisdom; here his Creator and Redeemer grew whilst the 
creature diminished in his soul; here he interchanged the 
delights and trials of contemplation with the study of the 
Holy Scriptures, as his rule so abundantly demonstrates ; 
here, by the operation of the Holy Spirit and the continuous 
oblation of his will, he grew, by the purity of his prayer, to 
that unity, peace, and lightsomeness of soul, so to behold the 
greatness of his Creator as to be able to comprehend that the 
whole world with all its creatures was, in comparison, but as 
a mote which plays in one beam of the sun; and here, through 
his fidelity to that Divine inspiration which radiated within his 
heart, he received that great grace of charity to men with 
which he came forth the patriarch of religious life to the 
western world. 

The pilgrim came hither to revive in him the spirit of his 
order, after an exile for a long quarter of a century from his 
own cloister; and none but a true monk can understand what 
that means, what sacrifices such an exile implies, or what 
yearnings it supposes. A monk thrown into the conflicts of 
the world, even for the holiest of causes, is like a Jand-bird 
blown abroad upon the wide sea, and thirsting for its quiet 
nest in the woods. 

Returning into the church, and descending the long flight 
of broad steps through the second arch, we come upon a land- 
ing which enters by a broad open archway into the chapel of 
Blessed Lorenzo Loricato. This is the most beautiful and the 
most exquisitely painted of all these sanctuaries; and looking 
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from the chapel itself through the arch by which we have 
entered, the artistic combination from this point, including 
arching, vaulting, and flights of stairs; the glimpse into the 
church above; the frescoes which cover the whole structure, 
except the marble stairs and floors; and the intricate lights 
and shadows, rendered more rich by the colours from the 
frescoed walls, combine to present an architectural picture at 
once the most mystical and unique, heightened as it is to the 
mind by the recollection of the higher sanctuaries no longer 
in our view, as well as by the glimpse of a further descent, 
which tells that we have not yet explored all the depths of 
this wonderful structure. Itis not any vastness of extent in 
these churches, taken separately, which imposes on the mind 
of the beholder; for the largest of them is perhaps not more 
than sixty feet in length. But it is the singular juxtaposition 
of one with another, and of depth below depth, the order of 
arrangement which finally results out of the combination of so 
many intricate elements; the pure and simple beauty of the 
details; and finally, the triumph of artistic ingenuity over so 
many difficulties, only fully appreciated after much observa- 
tion and reflection, which, independent of its associations, ren- 
ders this sanctuary so great and sublime a work. 

Proceeding from this beautiful chapel down another long 
flight of steps, we come to a scene of a totally different de- 
scription. ‘The descent from the upper grotto by these fifty 
steps has brought us to the second grotto. It is somewhat 
larger than the first; and it was to this rude cave, after his 
fame had got abroad, that St. Benedict descended at certain 
times to instruct the poor shepherds of the country, and who- 
ever came to receive his holy counsels. Thus the first cave 
which we visited was the origin of the contemplative, whilst 
this was the origin of the missionary spirit of the order. And 
in this missionary cave a monument remains, which shows that 
St. Benedict was the first of his order who applied the fine 
arts to the service of religion. A portion of the rock on one 
side of the cave is plastered, and on the plaster a painting is 
executed of exactly the same description as the later pictures 
in the catacombs. Internal evidence confirms the tradition 
that this painting was here in the days of St. Benedict. There 
are the same rigid perpendicular forms, the same thick black 
lines, and the same open, almond-shaped eyes, as in the paint- 
ings of the time of Pope St. Damasus. ‘The Blessed Virgin 
is seated, and the Divine Child, clothed in a tunic, and with 
a red cross in the nimbus round his mature head, is upon her 
knee. An apostle stands on the left side, and the letters 
down the side of his head are S LY, for St. Luke. The figure 
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on the right is that of a female, but the name has fallen away 
with the plaster. This grotto was dedicated to St. Sylvester. 

A door opens from the grotto upon a small terrace, on 
the edge of a precipice, from the dangers of which a wall pro- 
tects the visitor. The terrace is a flourishing garden of roses. 
Here was the thicket of thorns and briers in which, to quell a 
temptation, St. Benedict rolled his troubled frame, and tamed 
it down by sharp sufferings. It is often said that, by miracle, 
St. Francis changed these thorns to roses. But Mirtius, in 
the chronicle, gives a different account. He says: ‘ About 
the year 1222 or 3, St. Francis of Assisi came to visit his bre- 
thren near Mount Casali, where he converted three brigands. 
And attracted by his love of St. Benedict, he visited the Holy 
Grotto; where, out of devotion for the holy patriarch, he, 
with his own hands, engrafted double roses on the thorns in 
which the saint had quenched the fire of temptation. Sancti- 
fied thus by the chaste body of the one and the holy touch 
of the other, no wonder is it that from that day to this they 
have been famed for healing powers.” 

Up above, on the exterior wall of the churches, is one of 
the oldest extant pictures of St. Benedict. It is treated in 
the Greek manner. The figure of the saint is tall and erect, 
the features regular and somewhat long, the chin tapering, 
and the beard short. The habit, coloured in yellow with 
brown shadings, falls in minute folds to the feet, and a high 
peaked hood covers the head. A plain pastoral crook is in one 
hand. A seated figure exactly similar in form and costume is 
given by Montfaucon in his Diarium Italicum, from a manu- 
script of the eleventh century preserved at Mount Cassino. 
Our Lord with angels, painted in the,cornice above this figure, 
is of the same pericd. The picture of more recent date on 
the lower wall is so revolting that for very decency it ought to 
be effaced. I find it to be an exaggerated copy of one of the 
engravings in the poetical Life of St. Benedict, by Abbot San- 
grinus, published in 1587. 

It remains to give a brief history of the construction of 
these remarkable sanctuaries. St. Honoratus seems to have 
built a small chapel over the lower grotto, dedicated to St. 
Sylvester. Two finde and fifty years after the Lombard 
desolation, Peter, sixth abbot after St. Benedict, built over 
this grotto the two chapels which were dedicated in 853 by 
Pope Leo IV. It thus continued a dependency on St. Scho- 
lastica, and without any monastery attached, as a place of de- 
vout pilgrimage, for some two hundred years, Abbot Hum- 
bert, aided by the munificence of Pope Leo IX., then built 
the whole of the structures which cover the two grottoes, in- 
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cluding the third or lowest of the three churches. This work 
was completed in 1053. And it is most probable that the 
ancient picture of St. Benedict is of that date. 

But, in the year 1062, the famous John V. was elected to 
be the twenty-sixth abbot of St. Scholastica. And among 
the great works which he achieved during the sixty-six years 
of his government, he completed the churches, and raised the 
monastery of the Holy Grotto, as they now stand. When he 
first unfolded his plans, the work seemed, from the nature of 
the position, so vast, so arduous, so expensive, even so insur- 
mountable, that it struck terror into the hearts of the senior 
brethren. But the magnanimous prelate confided in God and 
the intercession of St. Benedict in all his undertakings. Where- 
fore, in 1095, he made great preparations, and called skilful 
workmen from Rome. The first difficulty, one of immense la- 
bour, was to construct a road to the scene of operations. Rocks 
had to be cut away, and almost mountains of stone to be le- 
velled. At last, the foundations were laid, and vast substruc- 
tures raised upon them. And on the level thus gained, the 
monastery was built in two lines placed at right angles, the 
one on the face of the great precipice, the other on that of 
a lesser one which projected from it. He carried a solid wall 
from the offices which he constructed further down, right up 
to the Jower grotto, which includes the garden of roses; and 
on this wall he built the upper church on a level with’ the 
dormitory, so that the monks could pass straight through a 
covered cloister to the choir. Its pavement he laid in whitish 
marble, with exquisite mosaics in colours and gold. The doors 
he also fashioned in marble, with moulded shafts and circles 
in their heads. And as the two old altars in the grottoes had 
become injured by droppings from the face of the precipice, 
the abbot built altars in better positions. Two years later, 
he placed the high altar in the upper church, whither he trans- 
lated the relics of St. Anatolia with great joy and solemnity. 

Abbot John VI. constructed the easier road, which now 
conducts from St. Scholastica. He also raised piers over the 
chapel of St. Sylvester, on which he built the groined passage 
joining the old chapter-room, by which we entered the upper 
sanctuary. 

It was in the year 1090, whilst the buildings were yet in- 
complete, that Blessed Palumbo obtained permission to pass 
a solitary life at the Holy Grotto. And for twenty-five years 
he led an austere existence of contemplation in a narrow cell. 
But it was not until the beginning of the thirteenth century 
that a community under a prior was established there. Till 
then, the only inmates of the Holy Grotto had been two or 
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three monks at a time, of those who desired a more perfect 
life, and who obtained leave to retire thither, receiving what- 
ever they needed from St. Scholastica. Yet the older chro- 
nicle remarks, that it was not unusual for the monks of St. 
Scholastica to be carried to the Holy Grotto when they felt 
their end approaching, that they might there breathe their last. 

Meanwhile the fame of the Holy Grotto, already so cele- 
brated, became yet more glorious. All men spoke of the 
new sanctuaries, and of the magnificence of Abbot John, now 
a cardinal of the holy Roman Church. The sacred Grotto 
was frequented by pilgrims from every part of the Christian 
world; and amongst them came the Empress Agnes, wife of 
the Emperor Henry II., who offered to St. Benedict a magni- 
ficent altar-front, embroidered with figures, and adorned with 
great pearls. 


{To be continued. } 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE RESULT. 


PEopLe certainly do not die of making their wills. And Mr. 
Stumpyngford certainly did not die of making his. But, 
within the year, a seizure, such as not unfrequently overtakes 
those who are going about amid the exclamations of ‘* How 
well he looks!” fastened upon him, and he died. Mr. Preston, 
taking it for granted that he was, as he knew that his friend had 
intended him to be, his exccutor and legatee, made all arrange- 
ments for the funeral of his friend without any interruption, 
and buried him before the altar of his own little chapel at 
Woolscote. 

Mr. Job Wyggins, accompanied by the rising ornament of 
Stumpingford, Mr. Jared Snooks, then, as we have said, very 
young, and probably about the age of Mr. Preston, attended 
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the funeral at Mr. Preston’s request, and heard the office of 
the dead and Mass in company with the household. 

When all this had been done, Mr. Preston walked into 
the sitting-room usually occupied by his friend, called in the 
servants and the tenants, and turning to Mr. Job Wyggins, who 
had accompanied him, said: 

*«‘ T suppose, Mr. Wyggins, you have Mr. Stumpyngford’s 
will? He told me one day, not long before his seizure, that 
you had made it, and kept it for him.” 

‘‘T have it here,” said Mr. Job Wyggins. 

‘* Be so good as to read it aloud to us.” 

Upon which Mr. Job Wyggins produced a little tin case, 
from which he very deliberately brought out the document 
which we saw signed in the last chapter, and, with an air of 
modesty, turning to young Snooks, requested that he would 
read it. Snooks obeyed. And it is only fair to that gentle- 
man, who still lives, as we all know, in happiness and prosperity 
at Stumpingford, to say, that his surprise during his own 
reading of the will was quite as great as that of any other per- 
son present. The first part was got through without creating 
any remark. The servants successively acknowledged the be- 
quests, and their sorrow, which was no sham, that the time was 
come. But there was only one person in the room who felt no 
astonishment when the will proceeded, after leaving a bequest 
of one thousand pounds as a mark of affection to Mr. Preston, 
in these words: ‘* All the rest, residue, and remainder of my 
estate and effects, whatsoever and wheresoever, whether real 
or personal, whether in possession or expectancy, I give and 
bequeath to my worthy friend Mr. Job Wyggins, attorney-at- 
law, of Stumpingford, his heirs, executors, administrators, and 
assigns, to have and to hold for his and their own proper use 
and benefit for ever, And I hereby noininate and appoint the 
said Mr. Job Wyggins sole executor of this my last will and 
testament. And I desire him to accept this legacy and exe- 
cutorship as a mark of my gratitude to him for his long and 
faithful services to me as a legal adviser and friend. In wit- 
ness whereof,” &e. And then came the signature and the 
Witnesses. Mr, Preston, young as he was, for he was only 
just of age, heard the document read without stopping Snooks. 
When it was finished, he looked up steadily at Wyggins and 
said, ‘* Is this the only will that Mr. Stumpyngford ever made?” 

“I know no other,” said Wyggins, in a deprecatory man- 
ner, as if he was quite sorry that this had ever been made as 
it was. 

‘’ Give me leave to look at the will,” said Mr. Preston. 

It was handed to him. 
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** These are your signatures, gentlemen 2” said he, turning 
to the witnesses. 

They looked and said, ‘‘ Certainly they were.” 

‘* And,” said Farmer Clarke, “* Mr. Wyggins here was 
reading the will out to Squire Stumpyngford; but when he 
got as far as what the squire left to the servants, the squire 
stopped him, and said he would hear no more. That was it, 
wasn’t it, neighbour ?” 

Both the other witnesses said the same. The servants also 
said the same. 

“Tt is very strange,” said Mr. Preston. ‘I suppose I 
must congratulate you, Mr. Wyggins; I wish you a very good 
morning.” - 

Whereupon the young squire rode home. 

Mr. Job Wyggins entered in, and took possession. The 
servants luckily were provided for. -The old tenants were al- 
lowed to remain. But Mr. Preston was advised by his lawyer, 
one of those high-minded and honourable men whose advice in 
periods of difficulty is worth more than gold can pay, that the 
case was one full of the gravest suspicion. He did not think 
it likely, with so practised a hand against them as Wyggins, 
and when every thing had been done with such great skill, 
that they should be able to overthrow the will with the means 
then in their hands, And, considering the expenses of such a 
trial, he could scarcely recommend going into court. Never- 
theless, if his suspicions were right, and enormous rascality 
had been practised, the ventilation of the matter might bring 
something to light, if Mr. Preston was disposed to risk his 
money. 

The truth was, that this worthy friend of Mr. Preston’s 
had no doubt whatever that Wyggins had forged the will, and 
by some extraordinary address obtained the signatures. But 
he would not advise his young client to embark in a suit where 
the chances of success seemed so small. However Mr. Pres- 
ton, impressed with the same conviction as his lawyer, and en- 
couraged by knowing that a man so honourable and so skilful 
was of his own opinion, resolved to make a stroke for the right, 
instructed his lawyer to enter a caveat against the will, and 
was soon in the delightful arena of Doctors’ Commons. 

It was of no use as far as the law was concerned. There 
was no getting over the fact that Wyggins was actually read- 
ing the will aloud, and was stopped by the testator; so Wyg- 
gins sat fast and held, not his own, but another man’s. 

All the neighbourhood believed that he had cheated, and. 
although Mr. Preston was a Catholic, were sorry to see at 
ancient property, which ought to have come to him, go away 
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into Protestant hands. Mr. Preston lost his suit, and had costs 
to pay; but his consolation was in the universal good opinion 
of all who knew both parties. 

Very well. Mr. Wyggins, as we said, took possession.. 
The suit had given him a thoroughly good title—*‘ perfectly 
marketable,” as he would have said. And as the property 
was really very considerable, he now retired from his profes- 
sional labours and became Mr. Wyggins of Woolscote. He 
had no family, and Mrs. Wyggins alone accompanied him 
there. Jared Snooks, who—whatever he may have thought 
of his uncle—never was in the secret, was left to conduct the 
business in Stumpingford, in the pursuit of which we have 
had the pleasure of seeing him a prosperous gentleman. 

But it is one thing to forge, and another to enjoy. 

It was not for nothing that the Greeks talked of Nemesis, 
and that Horace described Pana with the lame foot making 
it her business never to give up the rogue who has gone on 
before her. These gentlemen of old time, without the know- 
ledge of Christianity, saw that there was an awkwardness 
about proceedings like those of Wyggins. Probably people 
who have the misfortune to act as Wyggins did, are sorry 
enough themselves long before the play is played out. But 
there is Pana hobbling behind them, never resting day nor 
night, never sleeping, always on the track, never deceived. 
And the chance very seldom comes of going back,- meeting 
Pana half-way, effecting a compromise, and getting rid of 
the perpetual clatter of that lame foot. This, merely on the 
view of this world, without the least reference to another; 
though, in a country which was once entirely Christian, it is 
still a matter of some difficulty for a person of Mr. Wyggins’s 
position to reach his years without some moderate suspicion 
that Pana, whether eluded here or not, may continue the 
pursuit with more complete success when every thing for 
which she was braved has escaped the possessor for ever. 

So Mr. Wyggins heard Pana’s lame foot very soon in- 
deed. She walked straight into Woolscote Hall as he sat by 
the fireside of the Stumpyngfords, and said very loud, though 
only Wyggins heard her, ‘“‘ Why, you dog, you rogue, you 
forger, what are you doing here? Aint you afraid to be here? 
Where is the Mass that the Stumpyngfords intended to have 
had here? where is the priest? where are the poor who used 
to be fed here?” This was an unpleasant monologue. But 
Pana came again and again. Wyggins had stopped the 
Mass, turned off the priest, discontinued the charities, and 
shut up the chapel. Then Pana, not the least in the cha- 
racter of a Pagan goddess, but showing herself what she is, 
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the Divine vengeance, made herself felt in terrible ways palp- 
ably in the house; so that Wyggins and his wife and all the 
servants knew her. When every body was gone to bed, and 
deep sleep fell upon the eyes of men, voices would be heard 
about the house, loud steps, slamming of doors. And there 
seemed to be at nights a great throng passing towards the 
little passage that led to the chapel. And one moonlight 
evening, as Wyggins and his wife and young Snooks were 
looking out of the drawing-room window on to the terrace 
below, which lay bathed in clear bright moonlight of a De- 
cember sky, they saw, walking along the terrace, a lady and 
gentleman dressed in a way that they might at any other time 
have called masquerading. But, somehow, they knew it 
was no such thing. Wyggins did first. And by degrees the 
other two felt it also—that there was something strange, 
and stern, and unearthly in their looks. Up and down the 
two figures paced for two or three turns, neither of the 
three daring to speak to them. But at last the two figures 
turned their faces straight up to where Wyggins was standing 
at the drawing-room window, so that all three saw them. 
Then they walked rapidly out of sight, and were seen no more. 
A few moments passed before any body spoke, and then young 
Snooks said, ‘‘ Why, uncle, that man and woman, whoever 
they are, are as like as possible the pictures of Sir Baldwyn de 
Stumpyngford and his lady as they can look,—those two old 
pictures that hang by the little passage going to the chapel.” 

Wyggins said nothing. We really begin to feel for him. 
How much he wished, no doubt, that he had never forged! 
How much he wished that he was back in Stumpingford! 
Pana walked in immediately, with a monologue addressed to 
him only. ‘ You rascal, you cheat; you know you ought to 
be hanged. Thousands have been hanged for things not worth 
mentioning compared to what you have done. You saw Sir 
Baldwyn and his wife, and knew them. Didn’t you see how 
they looked at you? The only thing in the world that you 
can do to save yourself is to go to Mr. Preston, and tell him 
what I have called you; and that it is true that you are all 
this; and that you will give up every thing that you have got, 
and be very much obliged to him if he will let you go and live 
quietly somewhere. If you don’t, I will be the death of you.’ 

Poor Wyggins. He had not the heart to accept Pana’s 
friendly offer. So she dogged him to the last. But no flest 
and blood, not even of the Wyggins kind, could go on living 
at Woolscote after this. 

Wyggins shut it up, chapel and all; put in one of the ole 
Catholic tenants to take care of it, who was never troubled a 
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all by Pana; and went and took a house for himself at Bou- 
logne, where he died. . 

All the neighbourhood talked,—as all neighbourhoods do 
upon all occasions,—after Wyggins went away. Every body 
said that the house was haunted, and that the wicked attorney 
had been driven out. But, before he died, Wyggins at length 
effected a reconciliation, in this world at least, with Pana. 
By his last will, he bequeathed the whole of the Woolscote 
property to Mr. Preston. And ina sealed packet, which he 
left to be forwarded to Mr. Preston after his death, he in- 
formed him of the particulars of the transaction by which he 
had procured himself the property. He said that he now, at 
his death, made Mr. Preston the only reparation in his power, 
and entreated his forgiveness. He added, with great em- 
phasis, that neither his wife, nor Mr. Snooks, nor any other 
person, had ever known that there had been any false-dealing 
on his part. And that, when he was dead, he was not anxious 
that there should be any concealment of what he had done. 
Certainly Pana does not often obtain such full reparation. 

Mr. Preston received the will, in which he was declared 
executor, with great surprise. All Wyggins’s own private pro- 
perty, which was not much, was left to his wife. Mr. Preston, 
on putting that lady in possession of her husband’s property, 
added to it a very handsome annuity, which she enjoyed to 
her death, a few years since. Such was the strange history of 
Woolscote Hall. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE AMMER FALLS. 


But, we regret to say, that there were some things as to which 
it was out of the power of Mr. Wyggins to make reparation. 
Not very long before he quitted Woolscote Hall, he had made 
up his mind to get rid of some of the goods of the house, 
specially those in the disturbed quarter of it. Accordingly, 
Mr. Tottylot, of Stumpingford, our well-known and most re- 
spectable auctioneer, was instructed to produce a catalogue 
from an inventory made by his own hand of sundries at Wools- 
cote Hall. And the Stumpingford Banner gave to the eyes of 
the town and neighbourhood the following advertisement : 
‘“WootscoTtE Hatu.—Mr. Tottylot is privileged to an- 
nounce to the nobility, clergy, and gentry of Stumpingford 
and the vicinity, that on the — day of 18— he will have 
the honour of submitting to public competition a small and 
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recherché collection of some of the choicest effects ever brought 
to the hammer in this neighbourhood. Wootscote Hatt, 
so long the residence of an ancient and distinguished Roman 
Catholic family intzmately connected in name and associations 
with this borough, holds out to the connoisseur an opportunity 
of enriching his collection seldom, if ever again, to be met 
with. At the time above mentioned, Mr. Tottylot will pro- 
duce for unreserved sale, by order of the present proprietor, 
all the furniture of the private chapel, deeply interesting to 
antiquarians of the Roman Catholic period; a small choice 
library of books, mostly Roman Catholic; besides furniture 
and valuable sundries. ‘The whole without reserve. Sale to 
commence precisely at eleven. Catalogues to be obtained of 
the auctioneer, Gold Street, Stumpingford.” 

People were not surprised ; and as every body finds some- 
thing pleasant, if the French duke is to be believed, in the 
misfortunes of his friends, perhaps the people of Stumpingford, 
and the nobility, clergy, and gentry of the neighbourhood, 
Were not sorry to get a peep inside Woolscote Hall, and see 
every thing turned inside out, instead of its being kept snug 
and quiet under the dominion of Preston Hall. When the 
day came, nearly every body went. Our friend the used-up 
lieutenant, — Lieutenant Salt, R.N.; our mayor and Mr. 
Walker, both then in the bloom of youth, and their respective 
ladies, also blooming ; there were also several county families 
present, and Mr. Preston. Punctual to his time, Mr. Tottylot 
ascended his auctioneer’s pulpit, really a very respectable one, 
—so good as quite to excite the ministerial jealousy of the 
Rev. Peabody who was present,—and, having prefaced his 
exertions by a little salute to the assembly, effected by ap- 
proaching his round, red, and indeed, as some people thought, 
glaring face, very closely to his large folio book which lay be- 
fore him, he fixed himself firmly on the concealed stool within 
the pulpit, which enabled him to combine the ease of sitting 
with the appearance of standing, and delivered, with an air at 
once confidential and apologetic, the following harangue, which 
may remind the reader familiar with Thucydides of some pas- 
sages in the famous oration of Pericles. It is of the essence 
of an auctioneer that he should be allusive, and should be per- 
petually living in the light of other days brought around him by 
memory and departed chattels. He thus approaches the ge- 
nuine temper of the poet: and being by obvious circumstances 
shut out from verse, flings his mind into nervous and impas- 
sioned rhetoric. Mr. Tottylot rose to the occasion. 

Ladies and gentlemen,—perhaps I should say, my lords, 
ladies, and gentlemen,—we have come here this morning, sub- 
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ject to the directions of our esteemed friend and neighbour 
Job Wyggins, Esq., to disperse a valuable collection of pro- 
perty, accumulated, I think I am right in saying, during cen- 
turies by the late owners of this charming property, the Stum- 
pyngfords. Speaking, as I ham, in the presence of so many 
competent gentlemen, I need not to enlarge upon the ancient 
connexion between our borough and this family. And I feel 
that I ham approaching a subject of great delicacy when IL 
allude to their persuasion. We are all, or I should say most 
of us—(young Preston’s fine figure having become visible sud- 
denly to Mr. Tottylot)—members of that pure and apostolic 
branch hestablished in these realms, and ave therefore no sort 
of sympathies nor fellow-feelings with the religious doings of 
this ouse. But, in an antiquarian way, we can all take a plea- 
sure in seeing things which are curosities. And it is in the 
solemn conviction that you will bid fairly and himpartially for 
every lot, that I now proceed to offer them to your notice. 
And if there should be any gentleman present who does not 
share our Protestant and liberally Bible-Christian feelings and 
sentiments and antipythies, I ave only to entreat hof im, for 
the sake of all now ere assembled, and in a spereet of love, to 
bear with me while I engage, not indeed in prayer—though I 
do not see why auctions should not be hopened with prayer, 
and I see respected and esteemed ministerial faces in this pre- 
sent company—but in the performance of my necessary, though 
possibly to im, mallincauly dooty.” The hammer—instrument 
of fate, pounder of ancient houses, dissipator of heir-looms— 
soared in the air. The room suffered an eclipse from the 
burying of the broad disc of face once more in the entry-book,. 
Nox nulla secuta est—an instant recovery—and Mr. Tottylot 
threw off with—‘ Now, ladies and gentlemen, lot one, in the 
all, pair of all-chairs,” which were speedily knocked down. 
And in such matter for an hour Mr. Tottylot found plenty of 
occupation for the prudent housewives, who attended to make 
their bargains, and enrich their dwellings out of the spoils of 
Woolscote. Then came the books. They were not many. But 
the Stumpyngfords had bought a book every now and then, 
ever since Caxton set up his press in Westminster; and had 
contrived to get some of those famous Ms. books of devotion 
which are still described by many Protestant authorities as 
missals. You cannot break up an old house without coming 
upon some rarities. Sir Walter Scott assures us that Sir Hil- 
debrand Osbaldistone read Guillim,—no doubt out of a fair 
small folio in good vellum. The most inveterate fox-hunter 
that ever lived must, if able, occasionally read. Our Stum- 
pyngfords were quite before their day in literature, as com- 
VOL. VI.—NEW SERIES, O 
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pared with surrounding squires. Mr. Tottylot, therefore, had 
quite an opening when he came to Books in the catalogue. 

‘‘ Superstition, ladies and gentlemen, was the horder of the 
day in this ouse in times gone by, if I may say so without de- 
triment. So here you will find plenty of Missals and such like, 
Hours, Gardens of Souls, Paradisusses, Breviariums, very inter- 
esting to hall antiquaries. Now here is a vol. of Hours, beau- 
tiful-ly written with the pen and painted with the brush hall 
through: not a doubt but what so done by the ands, ladies, 
of some fair young lady who decayed er unappy life in these 
sedentary harts. Will you obleege me with a bidding?” <A bidd- 
ing was soon made; but Mr. Preston had quite made up his 
mind. Accordingly the enterprising London bookseller, who 
had walked in with his hands in his pockets and a royal Coburg 
fly at the door, in the full intention of reaching London again 
next day with the whole library, found to his dismay, that bid 
as he would, one other bidder always overtook him. Great was 
his chagrin. He had to go back with a full purse and empty 
fly-seats. Mr. Preston carried off all the books. Then Mr. 
Tottylot, very hot and quite excited, wiping his face with a 
handkerchief of immense size, and thereby again producing 
the sensation ofa solar eclipse visible every where, paused and 
said, ‘* We now approach the most hinteresting part of this sale 
—the Popish furniture, ladies and gentlemen, of this chapel.” 

The room in which the sale took place was the dining- 
room—a very large and handsome room; but it was quite 
crowded. And at this announcement, which had been long 
looked for during the day, people trod on each other’s toes in 
the excitement, and begged each other’s pardons. Every body 
looked towards Mr. Tottylot. 

‘* Here,” said he, producing the articles mentioned, “is a 
lot of what they call hantipenduns. They are in the manner 
of slides. One day in the year they push in one, another day 
they push in another; and so they change and change about 
all the year round; and incommon pretty things they are. 
Hold ’em up, John. Show ’em to the company. . That lady 
at the end of the room wants to see ’em—same lady as 
bought the all-chairs, Beautiful screen, ma’am, they’d make 
all put together—beautiful screen. Pleasant winter evenings 
coming on;”—and Mr. Tottylot affected to shiver, as if he 
could ever feel cold; but nobody believed that. ‘ And now 
what shall I say for these half-dozen beautiful hantipenduns, 
all in one lot? A guinea to begin with? Ten shillings?” 
Somebody bawled “ Five.” ‘* Well, then, five; for a begin- 
ning, five. Five, six, eight, nine; thank you, ma’am, ten, 
eleven, and twelve. Any advance on twelve? Obleeged to you, 
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sir; thirteen—fifteen—eighteen ; even money for you, ma’m— 
twenty. Any further advance? Ladies should recollect that 
these chances don’t come heviry day in the year. It would be 
a great gratification for them and their children to see such 
harticles as these as screens in their ouses. Without an ad- 
vance the ammer falls. Going at twenty—at twenty. Posi- 
tively the last time. Going—yours, madam,” said Mr. Tot- 
tylot to the successful competitress who had bought the hall- 
chairs. ‘ Lady who bought the all-chairs, John.” Then the 
old renaissance candlesticks; then the tabernacle; then a small 
choice painting which hung at the back of the crucifix; then 
the crucifix itself. . 

The vestments attracted great notice. They were not 
really very remarkable in themselves. ‘hey were of the French 
pattern, but made of that grand old brocade which still lingers 
in the old-maidish treasures of old country-houses, and is still 
to be found and bought in curiosity-shops; and in Catholic 
houses was made up, generations ago, into chasubles, stoles, 
maniples, and burses. ‘The material told well on the knowing 
ladies of Stumpingford and the neighbourhood. Jews from 
Landon contemplated the cross for once with satisfaction. 
They were ready to kiss the cross on the chasubles, as Pope 
long ago said of Belinda’s cross, if they could only carry off 
the stuff at a moderate rate. Family ideas, too, passed, if we 
are to believe what was overheard among some of the prudent 
housewives, who thought that very very nice quilts could be 
made out of those droll things—quilts that would be a great 
pride to the family, and look well when the Marquis d’Umpling 
came cursorily, and expressed his wish to see all over the house; 
or an ottoman, now. And the scraps would make such lovely 
little pincushions. Jews and Protestants, however, were not 
to give a second performance. of this part of Henry VIII. and 
Cranmer’s play—that play so jolly, so rollicking, so fresh and 
new. But Catholics, the few who were there, and all the Pro- 
testants, who viewed the public competition, were attracted to 
great attention when the auction-John brought in, with some 
puffing of lungs and’ extradition of tongue, a small piscina, 
dislodged from its place in the chapel-wall. It had. been 
spared by the Stumpyngfords’ special order, when Signor Ze- 
phirino Tantecose, in the last century, refitted the chapel en- 
tirely in the most admirable Italian manner, with wooden 
fluted pilasters ; and gave to the small apartment that perfectly 
correct air which the critics of that day would have so much 
applauded. It was now brought out; and Signor Zephirino 
Tantecose was avenged in taste. 

‘‘ This,” said Mr. Tottylot, averting his face a little, and 
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purpling it with the manly tint of honest and quite British 
indignation, “ this is the oly-water basin, out of which they 
used to anoint them when they brought them hup out of their 
dungeons.” 

There was a great sensation in the room. ‘“ An-nointed 
’em,” said the auctioneer, with face still half-averted. 

Mr. Preston burst out laughing, and- became an object of 
horror at once to all the ladies of Stumpingford. The auc- 
tioneer did not give any explanation as to anointing with 
water, nor as to the persons said to be anointed, nor their des- 
tiny. He reiterated the Protestant tradition with great energy, 
and put up the piscina well. Mr. Preston contented himself 
With securing all; and he was sorry not to have secured the 
antipendiums; but he had gone out to breathe a few mouthfuls 
of fresh air, and-had got back a minute too late. Mr. Totty- 
lot was quite afraid that he was going to lose his best bidder. 
Mr. Preston soon undeceived him. ‘‘ Now,” said Mr. Tottylot, 
after all these had been bought by Mr. Preston, “here, ladies 
and gentlemen, is the prettiest thing in this collection; by far 
the prettiest, in my opinion. : What they called their chalice 
and paten—simlar to the cup and plate used in the Protestant 
Church.” 

John, the familiar of the hammer-king, produced a very 
beautiful small medieval chalice and paten. 

“‘ Hold ’em up, John. Ladies and gentlemen will observe 
the pretty carving upon the stem, and that fine large knop. 
Any body having any conscientious objections, ladies and gen- 
tlemen,: to the little image carved in the foot, can ave it 
punched out easy. And J should think that ’twould be very 
pretty if there was a sort of a little mottar cut round instead, 
suitable to purchaser’s feelings. What will-you give me leave 
to say for this heligant little article? Ten pounds? Any 
thing, now, to make a beginning. Five? Why, really, ladies 
-and gentlemen, consider the price of the silver. Shall we say, 
then, one? One pound, ‘Thank you, ma’am ; one pound one. 
Suit the chairs, very well, ma’am, I assure you. A beautiful 
little cup for something warm at night.” 

But Baltassar and his wife were not going to be permitted 
by Mr. Preston to carry off this. So it went, with the other 
things, to Preston Hall. After what they had gone through, 
they were no longer chalice and paten. The first opportunity 
that Mr. Preston had of so doing, he put them into the hands 
of the vicar-apostolic, that they might receive consecration 
again. They are-now in use in the old chapel once more. 
Such was the selling-up at Woolscote Hall. As we have 
intimated, Mr. Job Wyggins did not sell all that he might 
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have sold. The old pictures of the Stumpyngfords still 
adorned the walls; and the greatest part of the old furniture 
in the house was left untouched. Poor Wyggins felt chiefly 
against the chapel and its approaches. 

As soon as Mr. Preston found that he was actually the 
possessor of Woolscote Hall, he went there at once, on the 
crisp morning on which we have invited our reader to share 
the walk. He took with him Father Austin. On arriving, 
he was welcomed at the-door by the two farmers who had 
signed Mr. Stumpyngford’s will, and the son-in-law. The 
congratulations on both sides were very sincere and hearty... 

‘ Bless your honour,” said Farmer Clarke, “ that poor man 
who is dead and gone now,—I have most a mind ‘to say, ‘ rest 
his soul,’—he certainly came over us and the squire that’s gone 
—rest his soul anyhow. ‘Iwas the cleverest thing, sir, you 
ever saw. That conjuror that we saw in Stumpingford the 
other day was nothing to him.” 

‘Never mind,” said Mr. Preston; ‘it’s all right at last. 
He has not hurt the house, and we will put the chapel in order, 
and have Mass again. Let us go and see it directly. Father 
Austin has come with me on purpose.” 

“Why,” said Farmer Clarke, ‘‘ Father Austin and you, sir, 
will never be able to get in this morning. Didn’t you never 
hear how old Wyggins went and made it all up fast with lath. 
and plaster, just after that sale of the things ?” 

‘* No,” said Mr. Preston, ‘‘ I never heard that.” 

‘‘He did, then,” said the farmer; ‘fand people said, as- 
most likely you’ve heard—we all did—that there was such 
ugly sounds, and, for the matter of that, sights too, that old 
Job was ready to curl himself up in the corner here, close by 
in the parlour. However, he put me in here; and I’ve lived 
here ever since, and never saw nor heard any thing, never but’ 
once, and that was the night of that sale, Mr. Preston.” 

“Well, that was a black day, I recollect.” 

“That night,” said the farmer, “we certainly did hear 
something very odd in that passage going to the chapel; but 
never before nor since.” 

‘‘ Nor ever will again, I believe,” said Mr. Preston. ‘ Let 
us all go and see.” 

The bright December sun looked cheerfully on the es-: 
cocheon of the Stumpyngford arms, as the little party,—our - 
dear friend Father Austin, the squire, the still stalwart farm- 
ers and their sons, and the present unworthy annalist,—stood 
before the doorway. Poets say, and are believed when they 
say, that nature smiles. If stones ever smiled, the piece of 
oolite rock which had received the carving of the Stumpyng- 
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ford coat centuries before, smiled then. The:sun danced pret- 
tily and cheerfully upon the little heraldic waves in the base 
of the shield, and quite covered the great ragged stump that 
rose out of them with a gilding of its own. Mr. Preston, who 
was by no means insensible to these matters, pointed to it 
with a smile, as they all stepped forward to enter the house. 

**You have never been here,” he said to Father Austin ; 
‘so you must let me show you the way.” 

Did Sir Baldwyn de Stumpyngford look out of his canvas 
with more pleasant eyes than usual as the last representative 
of his race went before him in the little passage? Let poets 
say. 

; When we came to the end of the passage, we found, as 
Farmer Clarke had told us, no exit. There was a white- 
washed wall, which did not even betray that there had ever 
been an opening. 

‘* Let me send for a mason,” said the farmer. 

No,” said Mr. Preston; ** we won't have those fellows 
here yet. Our own arms are quite strong enough for this.” 

Farmer Clarke certainly could not deny that. 

** Let us have a pick, now,” said the squire. 

One was soon brought; and Mr. Preston, taking it in his 
own hands, struck hard at the wall. The pick went quite 
through. ‘ Very good,” said he. ‘‘ Once again; and again.” 
A few more strokes enabled Mr. Preston to make such a hole 
as gave him room to beat away space enough for a man to 
enter. The inside of the chapel showed itself quite plain 
without any further obstacle. The aperture being made at 
the west end, they looked directly up the chapel towards the 
altar. ‘* Now, Father Austin, the way is clear for you.” So 
the priest stepped in, then the squire, and we all found our- 
selves,in a moment within this modern reproduction of the 
spectacles of the glorious Reformation. 

Cobwebs, of course, were every where ; they even’ dimmed 
the light ‘that came through the stained glass windows on 
the south side. Dust, as usual, which comes nobody knows 
how,—the dust from the wheels of time crashing through the 
lives of men,—lay thick upon the floor, and upon every thing 
that could receive it. Following Father Austin, we all walked 
up the little chapel. It is barely thirty feet long. It had 
been fitted up at a period when the taste which has since given 
to London her Protestant building named after St. Pancras 
was maturing itself with the aid of Italian artists. Signor 
Tantecose pronounced the chapel an anachronism and a bar- 
barism, not such as the faith of England should hide in. So 
he went to work. Fluted pilasters of giallo antico, in wood, 
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soon adorned the walls. A sweet bulging sweep was added in 
front of the doors in the altar-rails, and the doors bulged to 
match. But the piscina and the windows were saved. Signor 
Tantecose, however, left on record his sincere disapproval of 
stained glass. Mi dispiace molto, was his implacable sentence, 
as he walked up and down, and twisted his fingers, as only 
Italians can, against the figures of the saints, whom he hon- 
oured with all his heart. 

Father Austin advanced, and opened the little doors which 
stood on the projection which the sweep made on each side 
to the centre of the last step. ‘The dust rose in clouds as he 
pushed them open. He stooped after he had entered, and 
picked up from the epistle side of the altar a small hand-bell 
—the server’s bell, which had remained there untouched. He 
turned round, and placed it in Mr. Preston’s. hands. The 
altar itself remained unviolated. Even the little stone re- 
mained, sunk into its socket, in the middle of the altar-slab. 
And, most strange of all, close by the stone lay two munda- 
tories and an amice, flung there, no doubt, when the chapel 
was dismantled for the sale. ‘These also Father Austin took. 
“And,” said he, turning to Mr. Preston, ‘‘I will take this 
stone away too, and keep it till you have had all done here 
that you intend to do.” ‘‘ Of course,” said Mr. Preston. So 
the little stone was lifted out by Father Austin, and taken 
‘away. Behind thealtar is a small additional piece of building, 
which contains a priest’s room and a sacristy. Here nothing 
was found; so our search ended. 

We dusted the windows as well as we could, to let in the 
gay sun to the chapel once more on a day so joyful. And 
every body felt how pleasant a sight it was to see the figures 
of St. Edward the Confessor, St. Thomas of Canterbury, St. 
Thomas of Hereford, St. Cuthbert, and St. Wolstan, looking 
as bright as ever, and casting their mighty shadows upon the 
floor which had been so often covered by persons who vene- 
rated them, and desired their prayers.. When we got out 
again, and sat down to spend an hour with the worthy tenant, 
Mr. Preston told him his plan for speedy and complete resto- 
ration. 

“We have people at hand who can do this very well, 
now,” said Mr. Preston. ‘It isn’t the kind of interior which 
[ like; and it doesn’t at all match with the fine old windows 
which remain ; so we will restore it as near as we can to. that 
we may think it was before the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, when they made it as it is now. Only, Father Aus- 


ne said he, ‘1 think we should all like to keep the present 
altar.” 
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Father Austin said that he should like it very much—much 
better than any new one. 

‘We. can easily decorate it,” said Mr. Preston, and 
bring it into harmony with what is to be done.” 

In making your visit of inquiry and inspection, excellent 
reader and friend, you will no.doubt, after having seen 
Preston Hall, proceed, with the same exemplary conduct 
which has distinguished you there, to see Woolscote also. 
You are, I need not say, a lady or a gentleman of most un- 
blemished taste, admirably informed upon subjects of archi- 
tecture and decoration. Give me leave to say, that to a per- 
son of your discrimination the visit to Woolscote will be emi- 
nently satisfactory. There you will see those grand old saints 
in the windows, the old altar encased in a front and sides of 
fine stone, carved in deep niches, all holding imagery ; the an- 
cient piscina restored to its place exactly as before Mr. Totty- 
lot’s day; a tabernacle of corresponding style and beauty car- 
rying a crucifix—the very crucifix which Mr. Wyggins sold; 
the walls hung with choice paintings; the flooring all restored 
in solid oak ; the: altar-rails very different in shape to the old 
ones; In a word, you will find that the reformation, effected in 
closest and most admirable imitation of the original blessed 
reformation of Thomas Cranmer, by one of his latest disciples, 
Mr. Job Wyggins, has been succeeded by a restoration as great 
as could be wished. And this, you will remember with plea- 
sure, by means of a restitution such as Thomas Cranmer did 
not make. But you will also choose to see Woolscote Church. 
Here the Woolscote aisle—the north aisle of the church—be- 
longed to Woolscote Hall, just as at Preston the same aisle be- 
longs to the Prestons. And usually since the Stumpyngfords 
left Stumpingford Castle, this aisle has been their cemetery. 
In it, in later times, was the chantry of St. George. The 
site of the altar has been respected by the inhabitants of 
Woolscote Hall, in spite of the usual brutal desecration of 
the church. There are one or two fine brasses to the Wools- 
cotes, through whom the Stumpyngfords inherited this pro- 
perty. They have been rubbed frequently of late years by 
young ladies and gentlemen who are engaged in this and 
similar pursuits, with a view to finding out that Anglicans are 
Catholics. They are consequently to be seen figured in the 
excellent book of Ancient Brasses recently published by the 
Anglo-Catholic Brass, Tomb, and Surplice Society. There 
are also some later tombs, during the time of James I. and 
since, which, as matters of taste, are certainly not good, and 
are held in just contempt, of course, by the society which has 
published the brasses. They are, however, really quite as 
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much to the purpose as those fine brasses. They recommend 
to your prayers the souls of those whose bodies they cover. . 
So you will no doubt make all proper allowance for them. 
The church is very prettily placed. It is divided from the 
hall by a low stone-fence.. From the north side of the house 
goes a little passage, through a beautiful late perpendicular 
doorway, which leads you immediately into the churchyard, 
A narrow path separates the nearest buttress of the church 
from the wall of the chapel of the hall:—a narrow path; but 
it stands between two eternities. 


[To be continued.]} 


HYMN FOR THE FEAST OF B. JAMES OF MEVANIA, 
CONFESSOR OF THE ORDER OF ST. DOMINIC.* 


[His virgin purity, the fame of his learning, his innocence of life, 
his miracles, and the admiration and esteem of the people, instead of 
alleviating his fear of hell, only increased his anxiety almost to despair, 
till one day the crucifix before which he was praying rained blood upon 
him from the wound in its side, and a voice from heaven ‘assured him, 
‘¢This is a sign of thy salvation.” The following hymn is supposed to 
be the first outpouring of his love and gratitude as he feels the miracu- 
lous blood dropping upon him, and hears the words that banish his long 
agony of despair. | 

I. 
Now Thy golden bands shall bind me, 
Love divine, first, only fair! _ 
Now my yearning heart doth find Thee ! 
Now Thy fadeless bloom shall share ! 


II, 


Now since night’s dark storms have left me, 
Now that hope unveils her throne, 

Now Thy splendour hath bereft me 
Of the heart I deemed my own. 


III. 


Now nor time nor grief shall sever 
Me from Thy serene embrace ; 

Loving, burning, suffering ever, 
Lost in blissful waves of grace. 


IV. 


Unto earth’s faint glories dying, 
Spurning all that time can give, 

From all rest, all pleasure flying, 
Thus my future years I'll live. 


* August 238. 
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v. 
O victorious consummation, 
/Pure, sublime, .aspiring, free ! 
O divine annihilation 


Of all self, my God, in Thee! 


VI. 


Tell me with what songs to bless Thee, 
O my Jesus crucified ! 
Strange that I should thus possess Thee, 
Thus should view Thy wounded side ! 


VIi. 


I, who dreamt Thy blood redeeming 
Ne’er would bathe such sins as mine! 

Though its glorious fountains streaming 
O’er the world methought did shine : 


Vil. 


With those fiery ardours beaming, 
Swift its rivers seemed to roll 

Every where in bright waves turning 
Save upon my mourning soul. 


IX. 


Lo, those hours of sharpest anguish 
Now on wings of night have fled, 

And my wearied soul is nestling 
Deep within those wounds so red ! 


X. 


Wondrously yet softly glowing, 
Fresh as when on Calvary poured, 

I have felt Thy blood-drops flowing 
O’er my heart, Thou suffering Lord. 


XI. 


Ne’er again that heart shall fear Thee ; 
But in mystic union blest, 

Languish to be ever near Thee— 
Thee its joy, its heaven, its rest. 
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CATHOLICITY AND NATIONALITY. 


The Moral and Intellectual Diversity of Races. From the 
French of Count A. de Gobineau; translated by H. Hotz. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. 


WHEN a statesman is determined to treat, and to find an apo- 
logy for treating, a whole race of men in the same way that 
he uses his cattle, as things rather than persons, of course his 
line must be to prove that in some sense they are cattle,— 
animals incapable of civilisation, though perhaps capable of a 
very high degree of domestication, when taken in hand by a 
civilised master. Such a line we instinctively surmise must 
be taken in a book published under government patronage in 
America, and contemplating the races of men “ from the 
point of view of the statesman and historian rather than of 
the naturalist.” 

The original author of this very clever work is a French- 
man and a Catholic, and therefore carefully eschews the open 
blasphemy of the infidel, who, without a thought of the reve- 
lation which teaches the unity of mankind, argues on scientific ’ 
grounds that the various races of men cannot possibly have 
sprung from one pair; but he does not seem absolutely .to 
repudiate the infidel conclusion, provided a man strives to 
reconcile it with Scripture, on the ground that we may be 
children of Adam, as we are sons of Abraham, by adoption, 
not by descent; and that original sin may be communicated, 
not, as the Council of Trent defines, by propagation, but. by 
some mysterious imputation. 

Such an opinion we need not say is perfectly at variance 
with the decrees of the Church; not so, however, several 
views which the progress of scientific research may compel 
Christians to adopt. We may possibly be obliged to allow a 
much longer period between Adam and our own time, which 
persons acquainted with the notorious uncertainty of scrip- 
tural numbers will have no difficulty in granting. We may 
have to assume that the human race, though sprung from the 
same pair, has branched into permanent varieties, not speci- 
fically different in the eyes of the naturalist, but physically, 
morally, and intellectually distinct in the view of the political 
philosopher. We may perhaps have to admit that a newly- 
created race of beings is more plastic, more unsettled in type, 
more capable of variation, than an old species; that a species, 
like an individual, hardens with age, and becomes unalterable. 
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The human race had certainly branched off into its present 
varieties before the earliest historical period; we find them as 
clearly distinguished on the most ancient monuments of Egypt 
as in the plates of the latest book-on ethnology. No new 
races have arisen since the time of Menes and of Cheops, 
and none are likely to arise. Ifa pair of the white, yellow, or 
black race, were placed on a desert island, in any climate, we 
should expect to find their descendants after a few genera- 
tions retaining the exact type of their parents—Negro, Tatar, 
or Caucasian, as the case may be;-in other words, we tacitly 
assume that the races of men, as at present distinguished, are 
permanent. But, then, if the races are permanent physically, 
their organisation is also permanently distinct, and there will 
be an indelible difference between them in those powers which 
depend on the organisation: if the agencies which originally 
established the varieties have, as is probable, long ago ceased 
to operate, there are no extant means of bringing back the 
human race to mental and physical unity. No argument can 
be drawn, on this hypothesis, from their original unity in 
Adam, in favour of their capability of again becoming equal. 
It is easily conceivable that of two brothers, one may have the 
organisation of a dunce, and the other that of a genius; and 
that this difference may by transmitted by propagation, till 
they branch off into two races, one of permanent dunces, the 
other of permanent geniuses; just as among dogs, the specific 
unity of all whose varieties is generally admitted, the various 
breeds with their various faculties and instincts seem now to 
be quite unchangeable when kept unmixed. 

There is nothing essentially hostile to Christianity in all 
this. Man, to be human, must have a soul and an intellect 
capable of being saved, but need not in this life have an or- 
ganisation capable of giving a satisfactory external manifesta- 
tion to his spiritual nature: the infant and the idiot can be 
Christians; the illiterate savage, instructed by the ‘ black- 
robe” beneath the tree where the Catholic altar is erected, 
may be meriting a higher place in heaven than the learned 
prelate or ingenious expositor of the faith, who preaches in a 
basilica adorned with the utmost refinement of art. The ob- 
ject of the Catholic religion is, not to remove the mental in- 
_ equality of the races of men, but to bring them all within one 
kingdom of grace, and to raise them all to one supernatural state. 

But more than this: the notion of the intellectual equality 
of our race has branched out into the theory of the infinite 
perfectibility of man; it logically leads to a condemnation of 
the conduct of the Church, which tolerates while it discour- 
ages slavery; and it encourages those socialist dreams of uni- 
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versal political federalism which are a characteristic of the 
present day. It may be good to counteract these tendencies 
by insisting that every individual, every nation, and every race 
of men has a goal, has limits to the capability of its organisa- 
tion, beyond which no external means can push it. Few per- 
sons or races attain these limits; but if attained, the goal 
would be found different for each individual, nation, and race. 
Our modern philosophers preach of nothing but of laying the 
foundations or of adding to the walls of the vast edifice of an 
equal and universal civilisation; this is the Tower of Babel of 
this generation, whose top they expect: will reach to their hew 
heaven— 
‘“¢ A heaven so far distant from the sky !’’* 


To affirm that different races of men have different intel- 
lectual capacities does not imply that one is necessarily in- 
ferior to another; each may excel in its own line,—for each 
has a different line, and does not merely occupy a different 
place and degree on the same. This must always be borne in 
mind when we are considering the differences of the civilisa- 
tion of various nations. If we placed them all in one line, it 
would follow that the most educated Chinese or Hindu was 
behind the least educated Englishman or Frenchman: but 
this is not the case; the variation is evidently not one of mere 
degree, but of kind. We call the Chinese a semi- or half- 
civilisation ; if it is really half our civilisation, we must have 
passed through the stage at some period in our national life; 
and yet, in some directions, the Chinese have advanced fur- 
ther than we have yet gone, especially in the universal dif- 
fusion of their culture (such as it is) throughout all classes. 
Again, the Hindu cultivation is no part of ours, nor is that of 
the Persians or Turks: they differ from that of Europe, not 
in degree, but in kind. Ours may be the best, and in the 
nature of things we cannot but think it to be so; but it cer- 
tainly is not the only one. 

This is apparently a very easy truth to master, but it is 
one which in practice is scarcely ever admitted. If it were 
understood, there would be an end of all offensive nationalism. 
The Chinese would cease to call us Western devils, and we 
should give up our brag about Anglo-Saxon superiority. But 
this boasting has existed since the first records of history ; 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and Semitic monuments always 
assume that persons of different language and manners are 
barbarians. ‘The national institutions have grown out of the 
organisation of the race, and they alone are intelligible to it. 


* Dryden 
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Manners and customs that are not conformable to the national 
mind must always appear to it despicable and incongruous, 
till a very liberal education has demonstrated that its scope is 
not the ideal of humanity, and does not exhaust all the powers 
and capabilities of our nature—till it has learned to give a 
thoroughly philosophical answer to the very difficult question, 
‘What is civilisation ? 

Yes, indeed, what is civilisation? Is it success in culti- 
vating the fine arts? Is it to be measured by the number and 
ability of poets and painters, sculptors and architects, literary 
men and musicians? Is it to be tested by the useful arts, and 
is the gold medal to be awarded to the people who show the 
greatest mechanical genius? Is it the diffusion of knowledge 
by popular education, and the universality of primary instruc- 
tion ?—judged by this test, Europe would have to give place 
to China, Japan, and Thibet. Is it to be measured by poli- 
tical institutions? ‘But who shall decide on their comparative 
excellence? Different nations may be equally well governed 
and equally happy under different regimes. No particular form 
of government has any abstract superiority to others ; each is 
best for the national temper or character which produces it; 
for all these systems are the offspring, not the foundation, of 
the character of the race where they are found. Monarchy 
autocratic or constitutional, aristocracy, federalism, republican- 
ism, are all expressions of the varieties of civilisation, but do 
not give birth to it. They are constituent elements of civilisa- 
tion in the concrete, but scarcely serve to define it. We will 
collect a few of the definitions which late writers have given. 
According to M. de Gobineau, it 13 ‘‘ a state of comparative 
stability, in which a large collection of individuals strive by 
peaceful means to satisfy their wants and refine their intelli- 
gence and manners.” “ Civilisation,” says A. von Humboldt, 
‘* is the humanisation of nations in their outward institutions, 
in their manners and inward feelings, upon which these de- 
pend.” According to M. Guizot, “a nation can only be called 
civilised when it enjoys institutions happily blending popular 
liberty and the requisite strength of authority for maintaining 
order ; when its progress in material well-being and its moral 
development are co-ordinate; when religion as well as govern- 
ment is confined within strict limits which it never transgresses ; 
where each individual possesses clearly determinate and in- 
alienable rights.” Civilisation seems to be the collective hu- 
manisation of man; the social development of those character- 
istics which distinguish him from the brute: we say humani- 
sation, not divinisation; for its end is natural, not supernatural, 
and in this it 1s distinguished from religion. It implies first 
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of all, a certain stability of society and strength of government, 
in which the rights of the individual are respected and pro- 
tected. Next,a development of society in that direction which 
is felt to be the most human. Some persons have defined man 
to be a tool-using animal ; these would measure civilisation by 
the perfection and completeness of the mstruments used by 
society to abridge labour, and to provide food, shelter, locomo- 
tion, and the other necessaries of life. In this view, the grade 
of a people would be determined by its engineering and manu- 
factures. Others have defined man to. be a “risible biped.” 
To such a man civilisation consists in a social sharpness of wit, 
an exquisite sense of the ridiculous diffused throughout all the 
mass, such as an Athenian mob would exhibit when listening 
to a comedy of Aristophanes. Whatever is in the judgment 
of any race the characteristic quality of humanity, must be to 
that race the foundation of its civilisation. That civilisation 
would be most complete wherein most of the human faculties 
received a large development; but the social development of 
any one of them would constitute a civilisation of some kind. 
It may, perhaps, be defined as a state of human society, ren- 
dered stable by law and order, in which the human power, 
reason, and will, are developed into a social taste for, and ac- 
tualisation of, the useful, the rational, and the beautiful. The 
variations in these elements constitute the permanent varieties 
of civilisation. M. Guizot’s definition is neither more nor less 
than the argument of a political pamphleteer. He calls civili- 
sation a fact, a solid thing set before the eyes for imitation. 
The English constitution is to him this fact. It is civilisation ; 
the happy man’s shirt, which would render any body else happy 
who put it on. It is the model, the exemplar, to whose form 
he thinks all statesmen bound to mould the materials under 
their hands. M. Guizot’s theory failed ridiculously in its ap- 
plication to France. But the lesson has not had the effect it 
was calculated to produce. It has taught neither M. de Mont- 
alembert nor M. de Cavour that the greatest political blunder 
is to force one nation to imitate the régime of another, as if 
national institutions could be changed at word of command, 
like a suit of clothes. 

A similar error is perhaps committed by persons who, out 
of hatred to Gallicanism, or zeal for the central authority of 
the Church, seek, in matters of pure national taste, to substi- 
tute a foreign for the indigenous standard. Nationality is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest impediments that the Church can 
encounter, and one that it is most important to master; but 
we must be permitted to doubt whether the way to shake any 
one nationality is by a bigoted attempt to enforce an alien and 
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adopted system. We are not talking of matters relating to 
-Catholic faith and worship, which are doubtless better under- 
stood in a country where religion is the business and study of 
life, and where they are developed under the eye of the Vicar 
of Christ, than in our isolated congregations; we only allude 
‘to matters of pure national taste and feeling. Persons should, 
-we think, beware of raising the suspicion, that in preaching 
‘the Catholic religion, they are at the same'time scheming the 
introduction of Italian civilisation, taste,and customs. Of all 
religions, the Church alone is Catholic. Other systems belong 
to single nationalities, or enforce a peculiar civilisation. The 
Brahmin, the Buddhist, the Mahometan, the Jew, the Socinian, 
the Calvinist, the Anglican,—all have their own marked cha- 
racteristics far beyond the boundary of religion. They have a 
national, or political, or sectarian spirit of their own. No form 
of religion, except the Catholic, has ever taken root beyond 
the group of nations wherein it arose. Protestantism is the 
‘Teutonic form of heresy, the schism of Constantinople is Greek, 
that of Russia is Slavonic. The Church, on the other hand, is 
compatible with all forms of civilisation; she fosters and purifies 
each, but changes it not. But any Christianity cut off from 
her soon becomes exclusively national. In Pagan times each 
nation had its own peculiar theology as the basis of its laws; 
the national deity was the embodiment of the national spirit. 
But the Church patronises no particular nationality, prescribes 
no peculiar form of civil government or of social system; does 
not busy herself about the national taste for architecture, for 
colours, fashions, or materials of dress. Faith and obedience 
to canonical authority in matters of moral discipline are all she 
requires, without asking about our daily occupations, our go- 
vernment, our liberty, the power of our rulers, our police, or 
our commercial regulations. She never becomes a national 
partisan by introducing a foreign nationality. The very sus- 
picion of such a thing would raise a barrier of jealousy against 
her, which it would perhaps cost blood to remove. The his- 
tory of the papal exile at Avignon, and its consequences, is 
replete with lessons of warning against allowing a tangible 
ground for the calumny that the Catholic Church is the instru- 
ment for the propagation of French, or Austrian, or Spanish, 
or English, or Italian ideas and institutions. For she is above 
all place ; she is Catholic, not national. No mode of exist- 
ence can attract her exclusive preference; none, however hum- 
ble, provoke her disdain. She attacks no form of government, 
no social institutions that are not repugnant to the law of God, 
and prescribes none, because she has adopted none. She pro- 
fesses not the art of promoting worldly comforts; she teaches 
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the abnegation which can dispense with them. Human reli- 
gions cannot transcend the limits of the people that created 
them; the productions of human intellect, they vary with it, 
and perish with its decay: while the Church is immutable and 
universal, like the intelligence of which she is the organ. 

Not that Christianity has no civilising influence. Her pre- 
cepts elevate and purify the soul, and expand its powers. She 
enlarges the basis of civilisation by promoting intercourse be- 
tween man and man, by mitigating violence, and weaning from 
corrosive vices. But she only expands the mind in the di- 
rection -of its capacity; exalts existing powers, but gives no 
new faculties, and thus increases but does not change a civili- 
satron. If China were Catholic, it might become peaceable 
and powerful and rich, but would probably retain all its pre- 
sent characteristics intrinsically unchanged. No powerful na- 
tion of pure race has ever adopted European civilisation in 
accepting European religion. 

Another reason against seeking to identify Catholicity with 
any form of civilisation is, that some day this form must die. 
Nations, with their civilisations, schools of art, and languages, 
like individuals, have the germs of decay within them, and 
sooner or later must perish. ‘To unite the Church to sucha 
perishing form, is to join the mortal to the immortal, like the 
horse of Achilles, 


@ 4 rd , eo > , 
ds mep Ovnros ewy piyev trmots abavaroce’ 


or rather, it is to imitate Mezentius, who yoked the living ta 
the dead, 


——¥‘‘ mortua jungebat corpora vivis.” 


The time may come when European civilisation will be a 
matter of history; but the Church will still be living: she has 
already survived one Roman civilisation and one Roman peo- 
ple; the Roman Church may just as easily survive the Romanie 
population which now occupies the pontifical city. 

But what is the cause of national decay? According 
to M. de Gobineau, it is not bad government, enervation of 
manners, luxury, corruption of morals, or fanaticism; these 
always accompany. the decay of a civilised power, but are 
rather symptoms and effects than causes. To attribute national 
degradation to such a root is a useful commonplace for the 
moralist or preacher, but will scarcely endure the scrutiny of 
the philosopher, and may be used as readily against as in favour 
of morality. Voltaire plausibly proves all religion to be fana- 
ticism, law to be as baneful as tyranny, industry as luxury. 
The foundation of Mahometanism is fanaticism; Buddhist and 
Brahmin empires have perished with the decay of their zeal. 
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What, then, is the cause of national decay 2? Nations seem 
to grow old like individuals; their decay is material: when 
the blood of their founders no longer runs in their veins, the 
organisation changes, new habits, new ways of thinking arise 
from ‘the mere variety of a perfected civilisation; men are at- 
tracted to new centres, and swell the ranks of new associations, 
composed of new constituent elements, collected from old 
societies that have no longer strength to assimilate them. We 
see this principle at work in the formation of the American 
and Australian states. Civilisation is worked in with the 
blood, not imposed by conquest or law. India remains the 
same in spite of our government, because the Anglo-Indian 
population is as nothing. The Normans modified the Anglo- 
Saxons by mixing the race, as the influx of Asiatics and 
Africans destroyed in parts the Roman civilisation by altering 
the ethnical basis of the people. 

The Catholic Church is beyond and above all civilisation, 
the distinctive characteristics of which do not depend upon her. 
It may or may not be true that the civilisation of Protestant 
nations is superior in kind to that of Catholics; but if it be, 
it does not thence follow that Protestantism is the best religion. 
The different races have different characters, and develop dif- 
ferent cultures ; you may use the civilisation as the test of the 
race, but not as the test of its religion,—unless, indeed, this 
religion professes to have merely a material aim, as Protes- 
tantism virtually does; but the aim of Catholicity is spiritual, 
and its value cannot be determined by any material standard. 
As well might the civilisation of the great Roman empire have 
been compared with that of a few poor fishermen and peasants 
in Judea in proof of the truth of their respective religions, 
as Popery condemned now because England is richer than 
Ireland or Spain. The mission of the Church is to raise 
man to a state above nature, not to tie him more strongly to 
nature by surrounding him with luxury and ease. To her 
civilisation is sometimes a means, often a difficulty, but never 
an end. 

The Church, and she alone, has the ultimate mission of 
reversing the curse of Babel, and reducing all men to unity. 
But this unity will not be one of language, manners, or govern- 
ment; it will only be one of faith and charity. The office of 
amalgamating races, and forming new and enlarged unions of 
nations, must be left to the progress of civilisation; whose bonds 
are the visible chains of flesh and blood, of commerce, common 
interests, and national language and tradition, not the invisible 
and impalpable ties of Christian virtues and feelings. We must 
confess that civilisation has a great effect in removing the anti- 
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pathy of races—the innate natural antagonism which is seen 
in the hostile suspiciousness of the savage, in the isolation of 
the Chinese, in the distinctions of castes, orders, classes, and 
privileges of birth in more civilised communities. Not even a 
common religion can extinguish the hereditary aversion of the 
Arab to the Turk, of the Kurd to the Syrian, of the Magyar 
to the Slave, though, without intermingling, they have in- 
habited the same country for centuries. 

In the present Italian question, the phenomena of the 
attractions and antipathies of race have a curious field for their 
manifestation. At present every consideration of mere politics 
would lead us to side with Frenchman, Magyar, and Italian, 
against the Austrian. Yet when it comes to action, it is a 
question whether we shall not be found on the Austrian side. 
In spite of the extreme red-republicanism of Mr. Bayle St. 
John, his instinctive sympathy for the Teutonic blood modifies 
his views of Italian politics. « ‘* Italy,” he says, ‘‘ will not be 
entitled to much sympathy if it be merely-moved by an anti- 
German feeling. The Austrians are a nuisance in Italy, it is 
true; but it is mere foolish prejudice to say they are a greater 
nuisance than would be any other foreigners whose govern- 
ment was based on similar principles. Evidently it is much 
less humiliating for Italy to receive orders from Vienna than 
from Paris.” This ‘‘ evidently,” we suspect, appeals rather to 
the feelings of a Teutonic race than to the dry light of abstract 
reason. History would supply numberless cases of the parti- 
sanship of race triumphing over political and even religious 
antagonism ; as when-Niebuhr, then Prussian consul at Rome, 
offered the whole credit of his nation to the Austrian general 
who was stopped ou his march to quell an insurrection at 
Naples by want of funds; and again, when our common 
origin has led us to submit to insults from the American peo- 
ple which we should have resented in a Romanic or a Slave 
race. 

The weakness of civilisation is, that even in uniting it di- 
vides. It amalgamates races and nations, not for the interest 
of the whole human race, but for the interests of some im- 
perial power or government. It puts down the petty warfares 
of clans, the hereditary vendetta of families, the feuds of 
burghers and barons, not so much for the love of peace in the 
abstract, as in order to make a united people, that can present 
a solid compact front to any possible attack. Where this 
amalgamation is not yet accomplished, a common religion is 
often powerless to prevent the outbreak of hostilities. The 
peasants of Galicia rise and murder the nobles; the oppressed 
Irish testify their hatred of alien landlords, even when Ca- 
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tholics, by agrarian outrages. M. de Gobineau traces the 
great French revolution to the same cause. The population 
of that country, he tells us, consists of Teutonic, Celtic, and 
Romanic elements; no race greatly predominating, so as to be 
able to keep the others in check. The Teutonic element, or 
the feudal nobility, had usurped all the power of the Church, 
as well as of the State. Hence the Church had lost her sway 
over the masses, who rebelled against their oppressors,—against 
the Teutonic nobility rather than against nobility itself, 
against the Teutonic clergy rather than against the Church. 
The three races are now being amalgamated under a just rule; 
a néw nobility may now be instituted without opposition, be- 
cause no one race would predominate. And the opposition to 
the Church will vanish when the people instinctively feel that 
she is not used as the instrument for the exaltation of one race 
over another. Such an example should not be forgotten by 
statesmen who have the mission of governing countries made 
up of distinct races. The difficulties of Austria, and those of 
England in its relations with Ireland, all arise from this same 
“source. 

We have always thought that itis in forming these vast 
amalgamations of distinct races and nations that civilisation 
prepares the way for the Church—for it does prepare for it; 
as grace presupposes nature, so the ecclesiastical polity pre- 
supposes the civil: you may easily convert individual savages, 
but you cannot make a Church of Timbuctoo or Kaffirland, 
with its own native clergy and its own seminaries, till society 
is sufficiently advanced to form a State. Civilisation unites 
men into vast bodies, assuages intestine discord within the 
society, eradicates the brutal ferocity which makes each man 
the natural enemy of his neighbour, and discourages war by 
making it a much more vast and expensive undertaking, at 
the same time that it removes it from the region of personal 
passion and individual revenge. Great empires, like the 
Roman, are essentially peace-making powers, though they 
are founded on conquest, and though war is the condition of 
their existence ; for it is war at the frontier, with a continually 
increasing oasis of peace in the centre. Thus, though the union 
may be originally no more moral than that of two bands of 
robbers, yet union itself necessitates law ; there must be honour 
even among thieves; and the first foundation of civilisation 
is laid even in the rogues’ asylum of Romulus. Itis under the 
shade of such civilisation that the Christian missioner finds 
‘¢ all the earth inhabited and at rest,” ready to receive the seed 
of the Catholic faith. 

It is as much for the interests of civilisation and of the 
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Church that mankind should be united into vast associations, 
as it is good for agriculture that small holdings should be 
thrown together into large farms. Nevertheless, accidentally, 
it may be sometimes for the interest of the Church to oppose 
the growth of a power, or the aggregation of fresh elements to 
an already overwhelming empire. At the period of the Re- 
formation, the key to the policy of the Popes is their desire 
by all means to prevent the growth of a universal sovereignty. 
The same policy which made Pope Paul III. take the side of 
the Protestant Maurice against Charles V., made Urban VIII. 
ally himself with France and Bavaria against Ferdinand II. 
and his Ghibelline general Wallenstein, hammer of the Pro- 
testants though he had proved himself to be. A similar reason 
would lead the Church, while the present national elements 
preside at her helm, to oppose strenuously the dream of 
Italian unity. We do not mean simply the socialist specu- 
lations of Mazzini and his crew, but of all Italians who ‘‘ want 
to be delivered from foreign armies and foreign influence, and 
left as free to deal with the Papacy as the Americans, for 
example, are to deal with the question of slavery.” They 
forget that Catholic Europe has as much interest in prevent- 
ing the Papacy from becoming a mere Italian institution, as it 
has in keeping Constantinople out of the hands of the Russians, 
as we have in hindering the citizens of Windsor from taking 
exclusive possession of the Queen, or as Frenchmen in prevent- 
ing the Parisians from overthrowing the government of France 
at their pleasure. A strong fortress which commands the ter- 
ritories of powerful neighbours is, for the interests of peace, 
often left in the hands of a weak power guarded by treaties 
and guarantees. If this weak power become strong, the cus- 
tody of the fortress is committed to other hands. So with the 
Papacy; the Catholic nations of Europe have left it in the 
hands of the Italians, because they feel that Italy has no 
political game to play with the rest, of the Continent—because 
the Italians have as yet no nationality, no party-politics which 
could tempt them to make it an engine of statecraft. An 
Austrian or French Pope, with an Austrian or French con- 
clave, would be suspected of favouring his own nation, and 
schisms might arise like those which disgraced Christendom 
during the Babylonish captivity at Avignon. 

But were united Italy once to become a first-rate power, 
the same objections would be valid against an Italian as against 
an Austrian conclave. Rome, in becoming the capital of Italy, 
would jeopardise the present prerogative of the Roman peo- 
ple. The ecclesiastical and civil government might have to be 
divided, and measures taken to prevent any nation or race 
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obtaining a preponderance in the councils of the Church. 
That the Pope and the majority of cardinals are at present 
Italians is only an external accident, which may cease at any 
moment, and of the expediency of which even now good 
Catholics take different views. Even as things are, it may 
possibly become advisable to modify the present system, and 
to exclude from her central government every thing which to 
the most jaundiced eye can appear like nationalism. A letter 
that lately appeared in the Bélancia, in answer to ‘‘expressions 
of regret repeated more than once, and particularly in Ger- 
many, by men of piety and learning, that the sacred college 
was so exclusively Italian,” states that this feeling can no 
longer have any foundation, since there are now twenty-one 
foreigners to forty-five Italian cardinals. The word ‘foreigner’ 
is certainly unfortunate, as implying that in the mind of the 
writer the Church is an Italian institution, to which people of 
other races are admitted only by favour. Once allow the jus- 
tice of the distinction between Jtalians and ‘‘foreigners,” and 
there is a ground of complaint against even the present pro- 
portion.. No race, no nationality enjoys the monopoly of the 
see of Peter: if it has been left to one whose weakness could 
excite no political jealousy, no statute of limitations can be 
pleaded against the resumption of the ancient open election on 
the first appearance of strength. 

It will be found that in almost all the religious quarrels of 
Europe the antipathy of race has introduced an element which 
sharpened the sword of persecution, and gave virulence to the 
strife. Simon de Montfort and the Albigenses, the Spaniards 
and the Moors and Jews, the Guelphs and Ghibellines, all 
more or less represented antagonist races. Mr. Macaulay 
looks upon the Reformation as the great outbreak of the 
Teutonic against the Romanic races, under the mere pretext 
of religion. It is not that there is any peculiarly Protestant 
element in the Teutonic mind; rather, this race was once the 
right hand of the Church; none ever showed a more child- 
like attachment to the Holy Father than Germans, Normans, 
Franks, and Anglo-Saxons. But when the Church was art- 
fully represented to them as a mere instrument for Italian 
agprandisement; when they were persuaded that the election 
of Popes depended on Italian politics and the squabbles of 
the princely houses of the Peninsula; when they were made 
to think that the peace of the Church was continually being 
sacrificed for some petty national quarrel, into which they 
could not enter; when they were told that all laws, ideas, and 
arts which originated north of the Alps were to be ridiculed 
as barbarous, and every thing classical or Romanic glorified as 
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perfect,—then the old lurking antipathies of race blazed out, 
and the loyalty to the Pope was forgotten in hatred to the 
people who occupied the city where St. Peter had fixed his 
chair. Then, when some friars, men of an order which had 
been opposed and maligned by the secular clergy and learned 
laity, and had been made ridiculous. to the people, perambu- 
lated the country to raise money for the fabric of St. Peter’s 
by a process which gave rise to the calumny of the ‘sale of 
indulgences,” the pretext was given, and the mine was fired. 
The Teutonic populations never had any very great respect 
for places as such; their loyalty was ever personal rather than 
local; they never, like the Romanic races, expended their 
energies in building magnificent palaces and adorning cities for 
their rulers. A Teuton race does not usually connect attach- 
ment to an individual with any particular regard for his resi- 
dence. We are not blaming what has been done: we only 
point out how the study of ethnography, by making us ac- 
quainted with: the intuitive ideas and prejudices of different 
races, may explain conduct otherwise inexplicable, and may 
lead to a more careful consideration for their scruples. 

It is certain, that now the acceptance or rejection of the 
Catholic Church is treated almost as much_as a question of 
nationality and of race as of religion and conscience. “The 
Englishman assumes that it 1s a conspiracy to bring nations 
into subjection to Italian ecclesiastics; he derides the Austrian 
concordat as the submission of a powerful German emperor to 
“a petty Italian potentate.”. He is too firmly convinced of 
the grandeur of his own nationality, and of the barbarism of 
all foreigners, to bear easily with a religion which, rightly or 
wrongly, appears to him to be a substitution of an alien 
nationality for his own. As our lower classes say of a convert 
that he has “turned Irishman,” so do the educated classes 
consider him as a traitor to his race and country. If we could 
root out the suspicion of foreign influences and manners, and 
argue the question of religion on its own merits, the English 
mind would be more open to conviction: it might be more 
willing to give up its own national prejudices, if it were not 
filled with the idea that the prejudices of other races and 
another national spirit were to be imposed upon it instead. 
We do not for a moment imply that the wise and far-sighted 
Italians who sit near the helm of the bark of Peter have any 
such designs; some of the most liberal-minded men we have 
ever met have been from that country. But when we see 
that on one hand the government of the Church is committed 
almost entirely to their hands, and on the other that enthu- 
Silastic young men, who go to reside at Rome for a few yeats, 
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eome back such red-hot italianisers that they are convinced 
that the great mission of Christianity is to substitute Roman 
preaching, Roman swagger, Roman punctuality, Roman music, 
and Roman art for the corresponding institutions of our 
fallen country, then sensible people become disgusted, the 
antipathies of races are excited, and a new and needless 
element of discord is introduced. It is not the Italians, but 
their indiscreet and importunate imitators, who do the mischief. 
Italians are too good diplomatists to introduce needless com- 
plications; besides, they know that one characteristic of Gal- 
licanism is the attaching a religious importance to national 
distinctions. Of course, every man is free to use and recom- 
mend that style of art which he likes best; we only protest 
against making any a matter of conscience. And we cannot 
but think, that if such obligation is to be attributed to either 
side, 1t would be wiser to attribute it to that on which the 
national opinion is already enlisted. 

To show the existence of the feeling we have described, 
we will quote a sentence from a late number of the Edinburgh 
Review: ‘* Pius IX. is realising the loftiest conceptions of the 
Papacy as the head of the Universal Church, by raising it far 
above that feeble conclave of Italian priests who monopolise 
its honours and extinguish its power.” ‘The word “ feeble” 
is neither polite nor just; but in the face of the antipathies of 
yace a national conclave must be feeble in influence, though 
each man had the policy ofa Machiavelli, and the sanctity of a 
Pius V. Its feebleness does not result from want of personal 
vigour, but from its distance, its isolation, and the opinion 
which other races have of its exclusiveness. 

Finally, we must declare, that, for ourselves, we feel as 
great loyalty to our Italian rulers as we could possibly feel to 
eur own compatriots. In the present condition of Italy, the 
actual constitution of the conclave seems the best. We only 
put the case hypothetically ; 2f Italy becomes a nation, with 
its own well-marked nationality, and with its own independent 
and therefore selfish line of politics, it may then be necessary, 
for the good of the Church, to prevent all suspicion of her 
being a mere Italian institution. And here we must conclude 
our attempt to apply the views contained in M. de Gobineau’s 
book to the ecclesiastical questions of the present day. _ 
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“OpapiaH! art thou in the shop below, at thy proper busi- 
ness ?” cried a puritanical grocer to his apprentice, in the days 
of Oliver Cromwell; to which early inquiry from the top of 
the stairs there arose the answer, ‘‘ Here I aim, master, through 
the help of the Almighty.” So unctuous a reply produced 
the immediate injunction, that Obadiah “should water the 
tobacco, mix a certain amount of sand with the sugars, and 
then come up to prayers.” When, by such artificial contriv- 
ances, these commodities had been augmented in weight, so 
as to sell for more than their genuine value, old Holyfear and 
his satellite knelt down together for their spiritual exercises, 
extending over the better part of anhour; during which many 
an oily petition was offered for the conversion of the children 
of Belial, their godless customers, with some of whom they 
might have to deal that day. We much fear that similar 
features of craftiness and hypocrisy are still rife amongst us. 
They have even passed from commercial transactions over the 
surface of the national intellect, unconsecrated as that unhap- 
pily is by sacramental graces. Literary roguery, in a thou- 
sand forms, pervades our newspapers,—our weekly, monthly, 
and quarterly periodicals,—our historical and biographical 
publications. This reflection strikes heavily upon our minds 
as we read over the title of the pamphlet before us, Who 
wrote the Waverley Novels? 

The Ballantyne controversy years ago is supposed by some 
to have grievously impaired the character of Sir Walter Scott 
as to his pecuniary transactions; but the very bays upon his 
brow, or rather the laurels planted around his grave, now 
threaten more or less to wither away before a storm of post- 
humous and indignant inquiry. That his genius was trans- 
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cendent can never be denied; but that it was base enough 
to blaze and strut in borrowed plumage, or at least assume 
marvellous and almost magical dimensions and features, to 
which it was by no means entitled, has long been by certain 
parties suspected, and is now openly asserted. It is said that 
an anecdote mentioned of his early life, in his own account of 
himself, might suggest to an accurate observer how the boy 
would possibly develop into the future man. He had a com- 
petitor in his class who managed always to keep just above 
him; until Scott perceived that, in repeating his lessons, or 
answering questions in examination, his rival had a habit of 
playing with a button on his waistcoat. The crisis was at 
hand which was to determine their relative position in the 
school; when Walter Scott contrived, as he tells us, to cut off 
the button from the breast of his antagonist before they were 
called up for the final intellectual trial. Scott always attri- 
buted his subsequent triumph in the contest to this piece of 
clever trickery ; accompanied, as it no doubt was, by a dis- 
play of genuine abilities. But the absence of honesty and 
fairness in the matter might well have pained, as it is thought, 
any parent or preceptor, watchful for the ingenuousness of 
youth rather than that cunning and chicanery which seem 
only suitable for an anticipated swindler. 

As to the authorship of the Waverley Novels, it is well 
known that Sir Walter Scott for many years, and on various 
occasions, both indirectly and openly, disclaimed it. He did 
so once to the Prince Regent, in the presence of several per- 
sons, upon his honour ; and at another time did the same to 
Sheridan before Samuel Rogers. Thomas Moore, in his con- 
versation with the latter on this subject, had to listen to some 
quotations from Paley about the expediency of occasional 
lying; but although all these worthies never scrupled as to 
very broad equivocation being lawful with regard to literature, 
they appear to have agreed, that simple, absolute, and solemn 
assertions, such as those which Scott had made, or even volun- 
tecred, rendered his being really the author of Waverley and 
its successors out of the question. Itis curious to see what 
Protestantism will tolerate, so long as there is no saint to 
insult, or infallible Church to sneer at. When pecuniary ruin 
at last tore the mask from Sir Walter, the current of his entire 
professions and policy completely turned. There were public 
sympathies, or even the prospect of subscriptions, to be care- 
fully nursed and promoted; and it would seem that as the 
wolves of want began to howl about his gates, he wisned to 
soothe the paroxysms of agony by playing the lion for fame, 
as he had hitherto in secret acted the merchant for money. 
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Just as he had appropriated an unfair share of profit in deal- 
ing with his publishers and printers, so now in managing with 
the comparatively obscure partners of his labour in composing 
the most popular fictions of the age, he quietly assumed the 
merits and glory of being in reality the. ‘ sole, unaided, and 
unassisted author of them all.” Such assumptions answered 
their purpose to perfection, according to the statements put 
forth by his assailants. The throat of the British public pos- 
sesses a power of enlargement in full proportion to the impu- 
dence of pretension, or the demands of imposture. It will at 
times, indeed, strain at the minutest gnat; but then more fre- 
quently it swallows the most colossal camels. ‘The claims of 
Sir Walter Scott met for the moment with the smallest amount 
possible of either suspicion or opposition ; whilst every whisper 
died away of an inconvenient brother in Canada, or some ima- 
ginary White Lady on the other side the Atlantic. 

At length, after the lapse of a generation since the fearful 
panic of 1825, a literary bubble bursts, which had so long 
borne’ aloft into the clouds of public applause the gay, re- 
flected, and variegated honours of the Abbotsford magician. 
People do not actually say that he is brought down to the 
level of a common conjuror or a modern astrologer,—far from 
it; but the destiny which awaits his literary character seems 
undoubtedly analogous, according to the pamphlet before us, 
to that of the impertinent bird which had dared to deck itself 
out in the borrowed plumes of the peacock. The hitherto 
dazzling tail of the baronet, if we believe whatis here written, 
must now suffer terribly under the plucks and pulls of one 
Thomas Scott, a somewhat tipsy paymaster in the 70th regi- 
ment, for a long interval quartered on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence ; and his wonderfully clever wife, an interesting lit- 
tle woman, full of wit and anecdote, the fair cynosure of colo- 
nial red-coats, and ever ready with her recollections of Dum- 
fries. The fact of the matter would appear to be, that this 
brother and sister-in-law, located in a land afar off, rather 
overshadowed by misfortune, and about whose incessant cor- 
respondence with Sir Walter his biographer remains almost 
always discreetly silent, in reality have a right to no incon- 
siderable share of the adulation which their more illustrious 
relative has down to the present moment monopolised. All 
we have to say is, let them have just that proportion to which 
they are fairly entitled, and no more; in other words, fiat 
justitia, ruat ceelum. . The clamour of those who are horrified 
at so mighty a reputation as that of the late Sir Walter Scott 
being made amenable to posterity, only express their mortifi- 
cation for having worshipped in a wrong direction, and found 
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it out too late. They remind us of the followers of Johanna 
Southcote, whose bitter wrath we are able to remember, when, 
the supposed pregnancy of their prophetess having turned out 
to be a tympany, the public presumed to criticise the extra- 
vagance of a cradle which had been prepared for the expected 
Shiloh. Should the charges in the pamphlet before us prove 
true, Sir Walter Scott simply appropriated to himself alone a 
vast amount of merit due to two other persons, at least in 
coparcenary. These charges rest on the following grounds. 
First, there is. what appears to be the posttive impossi- 
bility of his ever having accomplished that which he pre- 
tended to have done. ‘The composition of seventy-five vo- 
lumes of novels and romances, in addition to all his other 
well-known works, amounting in themselves to a library, 
alone seems sufficiently startling; more especially when the 
former issued into‘the world at the rate of twelve volumes 
per annum, and his entire days had to be spent either in rural 
occupations out-of-doors, or the enjoyment and entertainment 
of the highest intellectual society, at Edinburgh, Abbotsford, 
or elsewhere. His private correspondence was meanwhile 
upon a scale which Lockhart believes to have never before 
been exemplified by any other person except Voltaire. But 
when we come to statements that eight hundred pages of such 
a fiction as Guy Mannering were composed, written, tran- 
scribed, and printed zn sixteen days, parties can only say, 
Credat Judeus Apella! There is a mass of evidence, in the 
way of undesigned information, as it is said, afforded both by 
Scott and his biographer, to show that the extent of about 
five printed pages daily may be regarded as the average of his 
literary labour. On the testimony of Wilkie, corroborated by 
numerous little incidents which it would require space to set 
out in all their aggregate force, the publication of Rob Roy 
must enormously have imposed upon the gullibility of those 
gaping admirers who merged their homage to the real genius 
of that charming narrative in their wonder at the rapidity 
with which it was apparently written. Other instances might 
be easily adduced: and when we survey the controversy from 
this stand-point, to use a German expression, even admitting 
that the whole. affair is adhuc sub judice lis, our own general 
scepticism grows gigantic. Horses, dogs, plantations, domes- 
tic affairs, society, the accumulation of wealth, the purchase 
of property to augment his favourite estate, the realisation of 
his ambition to found a family, his harassing transactions with 
the Constables and Ballantynes, his official duties as a magis- 
trate, his habit of transcribing the manuscripts of other people, 
whoever or whatever they might be, and then destroying the 
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originals, as if to put inconvenient evidence out of the way,— 
could have left Sir Walter but. scanty time for genuine com- 
position; more especially when, being off his guard, he once 
admitted the necessity for a series of consecutive and uninter- 
rupted hours to produce such results as were at all satisfactory 
to himself or others. 

Secondly, there are the incidental admissions and asser- 
tions of all parties; as distinct from those broad and elaborate 
asseverations, which might have been adduced merely to serve 
particular purposes. The elder Scott lets out several of these 
from time to time; such as when he tells *‘ dear brother Tom 
in Canada, what a happy moment it will be, on this side Jor- 
dan, as Aunt Tabitha says, to talk over old stories, and lay 
new plans.” Brother Tom, however, was rather a gay com- 
panion, liable to become a little elevated over his cups; and 
on several such occasions claimed his rightful share in these 
‘old stories and new plans.” Once he was so imprudent as 
to warn his brother-officers, that some day or other “ they 
would find themselves in print;” which perilous statement 
seems marvellously borne out by more than one hundred names 
of officers in the different regiments then quartered in Canada 
occurring in the Waverley Novels; particularly in such cases 
as Dalgetty and Dominie Sampson, with the favouritism of 
the former for his horse, as well as the unmistakable pecu- 
liarities of the latter. ‘Truly may we’ say, that in vino veri- 
tas. But, in fact, Thomas Scott was really celebrated for his 
extraordinary tact and talent in story-telling. The most in- 
different materials under his hands developed into ‘witchery 
and fascination. His wife meanwhile wielded the pen for 
him, and was fully suspected, with her husband, as contri- 
buting an unknown and mysterious share towards the cele- 
brated romances. She was always occupied at her desk, sur- 
rounded with piles of. papers, busy as literary ladies alone 
know how to be busy. Enormous packages of manuscript. 
perpetually travelled to England; whence returned in lieu of 
them some moderate remittances, evidently just such as the 
sorcerer might well send from Abbotsford to the subordinate 
agents and architects of such unrivalled glory. Meanwhile 
the romances were producing from 10,0002. to 15,0002. per 
annum. What most. of all threw dust in the eyes of the 
public was, the marvellous rapidity of their appearance, one 
after the other, like successive meteors from the regions of 
enchantment. Thomas Scott, in the opinion of such wit- 
nesses as Colonel Kelsall and an eminent physician then. on 
the spot, furnished all that military sketch-work and .techni- 
cality of phrase which were referred at one time to Captain 
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Adam Ferguson even indirectly by Sir Walter himself. As to 
Guy Mannering, there appears conclusive proof, not only that 
the story is borrowed from a couple of old tales in the last 
century, but that the gifted lady of the paymaster supplied 
the local scenery, with which she was accurately acquainted ; 
her brother-in-law, the reputed composer, having: never seen 
it in his life. The Quebec Herald, in 1820, had a correspon- 
dent who could depose to the fact that his friend Thomas 
Scott avowed himself in secret the real author of the Anii- 
guary, of which he produced the manuscript; besides being 
able ta show that his wife wrote Flora M‘Ivor, the character 
of Meg Merrilies, the descriptions of the old tower of Barn- 
holm, the cave of Kirkclaugh, and the bay of Wigton. The 
surnames of her own family, moreover, appear in so singular 
a, juxtaposition with several of the fictitious personages con- 
nected in the novels with her native neighbourhood; such as 
that of Corsand, for exampie, the magistrate who examines 
Dirk Hatteraick, with other instances that might be readily 
given. Old Mortality, The Heart of Midlothian, and how 
many more no mortal can say, but probably some of the most 
exquisitely-drawn female portraits throughout the entire series, 
may be all traced back in greater or lesser degrees to the talis- 
manic powers of Sir Walter’s humble and retiring coadjutrix. 
-Of course, it is utterly beyond the limits of any single review 
to expose or classify the testimony in detail. We are only 
drawing attention to the controversy. 

Thirdly, there is much made of the mendacious tendencies 
which seem so miserably to have pervaded the whole mina of 
Sir Walter Scott; absorbed too, as he evidently was, in grasp- 
ing at fortune and fame. It was first one, and then the other; 
but at times both. No one who has ever revelJed in the sun- 
shine .of his genius, or refreshed the tedium of life in the re- 
creation of delicious hours passed in perusing the Waverley 
Novels, will fail to sigh at so sad a recollection. But there 
is no denying the general accusation. ‘Take such an instance 
as the painful one of the Border Antiquities ; where his proved 
conduct towards their genuine author, Mr. Mudford, were 
there space in these pages to narrate it, forms an exact coun- 
terpart of what Sir Walter is now charged with in reference 
to his relatives in Canada. Whenever or wherever he could 
appropriate praise or adulation, as a monopolist, with any thing 
like a fair chance of safety, there and then, according to his 
accusers, he pocketed something more than a handful of scru- 
ples. In a literary sense, it is averred that. his tobacco was 
watered, and his sugar sanded; whilst all the while, on the 
evidence of a late well-known marchioness, as well as his bio- 
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grapher, no one could have been more particular about family 
prayers and Sunday services in the true style of Scotland. 
Various are the occasions, as his accusers tell us, when it is 
far from a difficult matter to convict him of saying one thing 
and meaning another, his own interests being either way at 
stake ; and when, had he been placed in the temple of Truth, 
upon Protestant principles, he must have condemned himself 
in the declaration, forte mendacium est in dexterd med. Such 
a fact, supposing it to be proved, is surely pregnant with sig- 
nificancy in so bitter and rancorous an antagonist of the Church 
of God. It is melancholy, upon such a supposition, to con- 
template the vast firmament of his fame, as, after all, little 
more than an expansion from the centre of his own selfishness ; 
sparkling, indeed, with the coruscations of wit, intellect, ima- 
gination, and poetry; but, alas, unilluminated by those stars 
of virtue, justice, and truthfulness, which can alone roll on in 
their orbits unquenched for ever and ever. 

Without at present going further into the matter, and 
still keeping the windows of our minds fairly open to what- 
ever may be yet adduced upon the other side, it strikes us, 
nevertheless, that the London Magazine, six-and-thirty years 
ago, expressed what will turn out to be the right verdict upon 
this remarkable controversy. That journal ventured to decide 
that the Waverley Novels were not written by Sir Walter, in 
the sense, we suppose, of Fielding having written Zom Jones, 
or Richardson Sir Charles Grandison. Its editors confidently 
declared that these works were composed for the most part by 
a near relative to the Abbotsford baronet; and that they were 
severally sent to him, in an unfinished state, for revision, cor- 
rection, and completion. ‘ Through his agency, the arrange- 
ments for disposing of the’ copyright, and the time and manner 
of publication, were made; and notwithstanding the continued 
mystery in which the whole affair remains enveloped, it is 
firmly believed by the parties with whom he has been obliged ° 
to be immediately connected, that they are solely the produc- 
tions of his own pen. These facts were communicated by the 
real authors of the novels to a colonel in the army”—probably ° 
Sir Louis Grant; who subsequently repented, it would ap-’ 
pear, of having been so communicative to the London journal, 
through the operation of causes that could be easily conjec- 
tured. The editors, however, informed their readers, betore’ 
the end of the year, that the lady of the paymaster had im- 
mense claims to the disputed honours—the Minerva of the 
‘Oth regiment, whose maiden-name was M‘Culloch; and 
with regard to whom certain remarks had been made in the | 
previous July, which we now transcribe: ‘* The reasons for 
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throwing, and for continuing to throw, the garb of anonymity 
over these novels must be obvious to every inquiring mind. 
Since their commencement they have been universally attri- 
buted to Sir Walter Scott; hence any advantage that might 
accrue from a name so prominently popular and successful 
they inherit in the fullest degree; and, in addition, possess 
that peculiar air of mystery, which, by continuing to excite 
the attention and elicit the inquiries of literary men, will 
press the novels themselves continually upon the public eye. 
‘We much doubt, notwithstanding their intrinsic excellence, 
whether the letters of Junius would have been half so much 
read, if, instead of preserving such a mysterious silence re- 
specting the author, his curtain had been withdrawn and his 
visor unlocked.” In fact, the whole life of Sir Walter Scott, 
when he began to live in cloud-land, would almost seem to 
have been a series of mystifications. His genius ceased to be 
simple and natural, with all its powers, its varieties, and its 
immensity. Ambition joined in alliance with it; and Satan 
sealed the contract. Ascendam super altitudinem nubium, 
thenceforward became his motto; forgetful as he was, from 
its exciting influences, of the claims of others, as well as of 
that noble stern old Persian proverb, that ‘falsehood rides 
upon the back of pecuniary obligation.” He heaped up 
scheme upon scheme, whilst adding at Abbotsford field to 
field, and, as he imagined, laurel to laure] with regard to his 
ultimate reputation. Meanwhile debt and difficulty had 
marked him out for their helpless prey. His grandeur dug 
his grave. Retribution loomed upon the horizon, armed with 
the reminiscences of the past, and fearful as the serpents of 
Medusa; but not, like the head of the Gorgon, transforming 
the gazer into the petrifaction of unsuffering stone. When we 
remember that Sir Walter pretended to review his own works 
in the Quarterly, only to conceal for a special purpose the 
authorship of the Zales of my Landlord, we can but agree 
with his biographer, that “secret breeds secret; and that 
mystery is perhaps of all practices the one most likely to grow 
into a fatal habit.” From this, and all similar delinquencies, 
libera nos, Domine! Honesty and openness are the best 
policy, after all. 

Since writing the above, the second and third pamphlets 
mentioned at the head of our article have been transmitted to 
us through the politeness of their author. The last of them 
has interested us more particularly, as appearing to demon- 
strate that the Canadian Scotts were the real authors of Waver- 
ley, Guy Mannering, the Antiquary, Rob Roy, the greatest 
part of the /feart of Midlothian, and the inimitable character 
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of Captain Dalgetty in the Legend of Montrose—in all about 
sixteen volumes. ‘To this portion of the series Sir Walter 
merely acted the part of general editor, or literary man-mid- 
wife; fulfilling the somewhat important office of bringing them 
cleverly into the world. Mr. G. French further conceives that 
the Abbotsford magician may enjoy the unchallenged fame of 
having really written the remaining fifty-seven volumes; form- 
ing altogether what he justly calls an “unrivalled galaxy of 
modern imaginative literature.” He furthermore seems to 
clear the character of Sir Walter Scott from having absolutely 
lied to the Prince Regent in March 1815; the rejoinder to his 
royal highness only having reference to Waverley and Guy 
Mannering, which he could with perfect truth allude to as 
the genuine productions of other parties. With rather less 
success, in our humble opinion, he also attempts to annihilate 
altogether the culpability of the deceptions subsequently prac- 
tised by the gifted baronet in relation to the earlier novels ; 
conceiving that the embarrassed affairs of Thomas Scott war- 
ranted him in doing what he did to rescue his unfortunate 
brother from the fangs of creditors; and even with regard to 
what passed at the Theatrical-Fund Dinner in February 1827, 
—its circumstances of enthusiasm, amounting almost to mad- 
ness, merely ‘‘ induced him to make use of expressions which, 
had he spoken under less excitement, would doubtless have 
been qualified with a prudent caution which he could not at 
that moment be expected to command. His unpremeditated 
speech was immediately printed in every newspaper in Europe ; 
so that after-qualification or explanation would have been as 
unpleasant as fruitless; nor was it attempted: influenced by 
the necessities of his position, he adopted the same course in 
the introduction to the opus magnum, which was then pre- 
paring for.publication ; and from that time the general public 
has accepted his explanation as in all respects a correct one” 
(pp. 60-1). 

It must, however, be remembered, that the oration of Sir 
Walter Scott, on the occasion alluded to, could by no possi- 
bility have been really “‘ unpremeditated ;” as also, that large 
masses of documentary correspondence on the subject have 
been studiously suppressed by the persons principally con- 
cerned, and his successors. Some of the latter are very in- 
dignant that the question should have been ever raised; and 
at this moment deny, with the great magician whom they 
profess to represent, that Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Scott had 
the slightest participation in even the earlier honours of the 
Waverley authorship. 

Although we have thus somewhat strongly expressed our- 
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selves, we wish it again and again to be understood, that the 
controversy, in our humble judgment, is by no means ripe for 
an ultimate decision. ‘The present pamphlets, whatever may 
be their merits or demerits, can be considered in no other light 
than, ex-parte statements. ‘There may remain a vast deal to 
be said upon the other side; and our remarks must therefore 
be received in connection with that contingency. Our abhor- 
rence of fraud and falsehood, or even of literary larceny in 
any shape, is very great; but we desire, as already intimated, 
to be just as well as stern. Let none but the guilty be con- 
demned; whilst at the same time, even at this stage of the 
discussion, it would have scarcely become a Catholic periodi- 
cal to have left its readers under the impression that we failed 
to feel the profoundest interest in every thing connected with 
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SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE: THE TRIALS OF PALMER, 
DOVE, &e. 


Illustrated and unabridged Edition of the ** Times’” Report 
of the Trial of William Palmer for poisoning John Parsons 
Cooke at Rugeley. London: Werd and Lock. 


Tue daughters of Eve have but a divided interest in the 
legacy of lively curiosity. Is there a man among us who 
does not quicken his steps the moment he sees the first 
gathering of a crowd in the streets, as the inevitable desire 
arises to know what is going on? A chimney on fire, a 
woman in hysterics,.a drunken sot in the grasp of A 20, a 
child run over by a cart, a ‘ mill” between a precocious Harry 
Broome and a butcher's assistant of tender years,—all in turn 
supply excitement, amusement, instruction, or a pleasing hor- 
ror. What a fund of enjoyment slippery pavements, stone 
and wood, afford to the busy walkers on London Bridge, Snow 
Hill, Fleet Street, and a host of other crowded thoroughfares! 
Horses down on their noses, sides, backs, in every variety of 
equine summersault possible, or rather, until seen, impossible 
to imagine. And in each such case you may find a gaping 
earnest mass. of people, in which all classes are represented, 
from the pickpocket, who finds his harvest ripe and ready, to 
the peeress, who utters a ladylike scream, but looks on not- 
withstanding. So much for open-air pleasures. In-doors, 
those who read the newspapers,—and who does not ?—find 
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immeasurable stores wherewith to gratify the same insatiable 
appetite,—a very surfeit of accidents, offences, and crimes of a 
hundred shades of guilt. We breakfast on railway-collisions, 
dine on wife-beating, and sup, may be, on a murder. Now, 
all this ought to be very shocking, and beyond a doubt there 
is a presumption of disease where the appetite is depraved ; 
but the evil is not always absolute, for the over-dose of horror 
not unfrequently produces the effect of unlimited figs upon a 
grocer’s boy. It is well, too, that we should- know the truth ; 
and as a matter of fact, it is only constant repetition in the 
daily journals that forces at last the acknowledgment of whole: 
sale crime from the public conscience and voice, and so brings 
a pressure to bear on legislation, without which now-a-days 
no statesman dares:to act. Neither should it be forgotten, in 
a country where trial by jury is an essential mode of adminis- 
tering the law, that newspaper reports form the sole intellec- 
tual training, in.all probability, of ten out of every twelve 
men who pronounce the guilt or innocence of the prisoner at 
the bar; so far, that is, as any notion of the principles of jus- 
tice 1s concerned. 

Our present object, however, is not to moralise upon the 
universality of the taste for excitement by terror, or the love 
of criminal literature; though the ‘‘ Thunderer” both bewails 
the appetite, and gratifies it.1n all cases of superlative infamy 
by a couple of leaders, one in anticipation of the hangman, 
and another to embalm his handiwork. Nor is it our inten- 
tion to analyse the evidence which doomed a wretched poisoner 
to the gallows;. though the temptation is strong to contrast the 
foreign system, which would have condemned Palmer by his 
antecedents, with our own, which, in consequence of its rigid 
formality, scarcely allowed the chain of circumstance to close 
around him. As to the man himself, there is nothing in his 
crime, or the mode of its committal, to distinguish him ma- 
terially from. the miserable convicts who from time to time 
yield carrion to the scalpel of the moral demonstrative anato- 
mist. But we desire to. call attention to the mode in which 
evidence called “ professional or scientific” is usually given in 
courts of justice; and in so doing, to use such illustrations as 
are afforded by this cause célébre, which for twelve weary 
days taxed all the powers of three judges, of nine counsel, 
and of an army of lawyers and witnesses. 

It has become a common practice in modern jurisprudence 
to invoke the aid of scientific men wherever a tact supposed 
to lie more properly within the domain of their special know- 
ledge is an element in arriving at a decision. Surgeons, che- 
mists, physicians, experts of every description, figure continu- 
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ally in our law-reports ; and no day passes during the sitting of 
assizes on which the momentous ‘ guilty’ or ‘not guilty’ does 
not depend on the mode in which some country apothecary 
states, colours, or distorts the conclusions of his knowledge, 
or possibly his ignorance. Now, precisely in proportion to 
his increased dealing with scientific evidence does the con- 
tempt of the lawyer, whose business it is to procure it, grow 
stronger and stronger, both in respect of the intrinsic value of 
the article, and the vehicle of its supply. He uses it and 
abuses it in:due legal form. His experience shows him that 
in every conceivable :eircumstance, whether the question be 
the sanity or insanity of a testator, the authenticity of a sig- 
nature, the guilt of.a poisoner, or the performance of a con- 
tract, whether he be for plaintiff or defendant, prosecution ‘or 
defence, the material he wants 1s in:the market. He has only 
to watch the tactics of his .opponents,—if they bring one, he 
must bring one with a bigger name, or two; if they examine 
six, he must examine eight, and so on. Now, we do not for 
a moment suggest that scientific men are in general to be 
bought by money, far from it. The shrewd practitioner baits 
his hook with no lure ‘so obnoxious to a well-conducted fish. 
But he looks about for ill-digested theories, published, and 
therefore to be .supported, and of these:there is no lack; for 
intense ‘professional jealousies, and here the market is glutted ; 
for :popular empiricism, and:this he surely does not seek in 
vain, when the interests.of those who have no natural leaning 
thereto almost require that:they shall ‘hide’'their sober know- 
ledge in a flashy cloak of:words. The fact is, that the men of 
science, as a class, are sadly deficient in self-respect. We 
admit that, in the case of .medical practitioners, it is almost 
indispensable to success that they should live in an atmosphere 
of delusion, that they should dispense their elixirs from a 
mysterious cloud, impenetrable by all but the initiated. It 
is quite true, that in the numberless.ailments of a high and 
in some sense effete -civilisation, a foolish exposition of the 
very simple mode of:cure adopted by the learned graduate in 
medicine, who in the dead languages prescribes a dose of 
rhubarb for my lord, and a farthing’s worth of sesqui-carbon- 
ate of soda for my lady, would be fatal to the reputation of 
the unfortunate .M.D..who should so traitorously deal with 
the arcana of pathology. But the fashionable physician in 
the boudoir, and the parish doctor in the witness-box, are 
very different ‘avatars of Hippocrates. In the first the dis- 
guise of truth, the mask, and the domino, may be innocent 
and prudent; in.the second, ‘to offer. any thing but the naked 
truth, the truth and nothing but the.truth, is a crime. 
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There is no use in blinking the miserable fact, that child- 
murder in our portion of the United Kingdom (Catholic Ire- 
land is excepted, thank God!) is a frequent and increasing of- 
fence. Judges and juries alike refuse to carry out the law. 
The charge is for acquittal, and. the jury follow suit, prefer- 
ring the risk of incurring the guilt of perjury to becoming in- 
strumental to the infliction of the penalty still attached to the 
wilful shedding of blood. By an absurd confusion, they look 
upon a verdict founded on evidence as in some sort conferring 
on them the responsibility of inflicting the punishment. With- 
out the aid of one among the: witnesses, this outrage on justice 
can scarcely be perpetrated; and this one, this strong living 
mouthpiece of the little innocent soul ruthlessly dashed from 
the threshold of a cruel world, is—the doctor. It has become 
a formula. The usual shocking details are given, the medical 
evidence called, and the ghastly proofs afforded that the light 
of life, shining clear and bright in its. early morning, has been 
quenched in blood by the hand that should have cherished 
and nourished its. precious flame. So. far the course of justice 
is unimpeded. The case is proved; and what remains but 
judgment and the vengeance of the law? But no, men’s 
hearts fail them— it was an infant, and the life of a. woman is 
in the balance; shall it not outweigh the feeble wail of a baby? 
The doctor is reealled, he is plied with suggestions and diffi- 
culties, he ‘is tortured by theories invented: on the spur of the 
moment by the ready wit of the unscrupulous advocate, the 
weight of responsibility is thrown on his individual strength, 
he is puzzled by forensic sophistry, and yields in a kind of 
despair ; “‘ it might be so—it is possible—I cannot undertake 
to say ;” and yet in his conscience he knows that it was not. 
And thus for the hundredth. time the earth closes over a little 
victim that. has cried to man in vain.. But assuredly it shall 
not so cry to God; no wail, however faint, has passed those 
pallid lips, no writhe of pain has stirred:those tender limbs,. no 
wound or bruise has marked. that delicate flesh unheeded or 
unrecorded. 

Who can think without a shudder of the’ abysses of sin 
and misery, of the gulfs of rottenness thus shut out. from sight 
and cleansing by a veil of cloudy dubious sentiment? No 
doubt there is a sliding-scale of guilt in murder: at one end, 
simple culpable homicide; at the other end, the murder of 
mere hellish malice; and it is just and right that the punish- 
ment should be as far as possible proportionate to the dye of 
the offence. But this is no question for a jury, who are sworn 
to give a verdict according to evidence in terms. defined by 
law; neither in any sense is it a question for the medical 
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expert, who is simply called to support facts within the sphere 
of his professional experience ; and who, in our opinion, be- 
comes a traitor to science, a contemptible tool in the hands of 
a too crafty workman, when through fear, false sensibility, or 
any other motive, he is entrapped into perversions and distor- 
tions; when he suffers himself to endorse theories that would 
be scouted with derision at hospital-schools; when, in short, 
he loses: self-respect, and forgets the unswerving allegiance 
that he owes to truth. In the trial of Palmer the medical 
evidence was made so prominent a feature as to absorb much 
of the attention that would have been more profitably devoted 
to the investigation of other portions of the case. It was a 
complete battle of the doctors. For the prosecution some 
twenty-five physicians, surgeons, and chemists were put into 
the witness-box ; for the defence, about fifteen. A glance at 
the names will suffice to show that all the branches of medical 
science were most amply and ably represented. On the one 
side such men as Brodie, Todd, Taylor, Christison; on the 
other, Wrightson, Partridge, Letheby, Herapath. The ques- 
tion before this unprecedented array of experts was the cause 
of death of an unhappy gambler, whose career of vice and 
folly had been suddenly clesed by the agonies of a terrible 
death; every symptom of which, from the first suspicious sick- 
ness to the last fearful convulsion, was detailed before them. 
About these there could be no dispute. A subtle deadly 
poison was traced to the possession of the prisoner, himself a 
surgeon, and in attendance as friend and doctor on the man 
alleged to have been foully murdered. Was the death the 
result of any one among the host of diseases known to the 
wide, and even, so to speak, universal experience of these 
learned gentlemen; or was it attributable to other than na- 
tural causes? Was it the result of the poison indicated, and 
was it-consistent with the known symptoms of the operation 
of that poison on the human frame? . Surely the matter was 
in a sufficiently narrow compass, and a clear straightforward 
statement might be looked for from men called upon simply 
to state medical and chemical facts. With the attention of an 
eagerly-excited public fixed upon them; with the dignity and 
respectability of professional ‘‘ standing” in their keeping; 
above all, with the knowledge that the acquittal or conviction, 
the life or death of a human being hung mainly on their words, 
—one might fairly assume that a calm, deliberate, unbiased 
tone would pervade the whole of their testimony; that the 
discoveries of science and her shortcomings would be set forth 
with rigorous precision; and that no extravagant hypothesis, 
no crude wild theory would be permitted to mar the light of 
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truth about to be turned by their philosophic hands on the 
mysterious darkness submitted to their profound investiga- 
tions. We say such a statement mighé be looked for, such a 
calm precision might be assumed. That either was so looked 
for or assumed is a totally different matter, unless perhaps by 
a section, not the wisest, of that eager public we have just 
mentioned—a section characterised as ‘‘ pensive” by the in- 
genious authors of Rejected Addresses, and connected most 
improperly with the name of an unfortunate animal whose ad- 
mitted infirmities of temper have led to his being intellectually 
hibelled. Not aman with a particle of the power of observa- 
tion but knew what was coming, that the Central Criminal 
Court was to be the tilt-yard of a philosophic tournament; 
that Professor This was to be annihilated by Professor That ; 
the reputation of Doctor X to be torn from his helm; his rib- 
bon from his button-hole, by the pitiless forceps of Doctor Z; 
in a word, that the unbecoming vagaries and antics, the paltry 
animosities and littlenesses of learned men were once more to 
be exhibited on a largely extended stage and to an overwhelm- 
ing audience, under the cruel management of unsympathetic 
lawyers. A long time had elapsed between the holding of 
the inquest and the trial; and most successfully had this in- 
terval been used in collecting materials for the impending 
spectacle. As to the courage and goodwill of the gladiators 
none could doubt, seeing that it found vent for its excess in 
various skirmishes, feints, retreats, and advances in anticipa- 
tion of the decisive battle-field. For the present we must 
leave the combatants, for our space is exhausted. We will 
only add, that the future historian of the nineteenth century 
—the coming Macaulay,—let us hope he may have all the 
ability, without the want of candour, of his predecessor,—will 
find the materials for manners, customs, state of society, very 
incomplete unless he turns to the proceedings in the case we 
are discussing. 


Sport #otices. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


Calvinism in its relation to Scripture and Reason ; or an Examina- 
tion into the Nature and Consequences of Calvinistic Principles as they 
are laid down in the Presbyterian Standards. By the Rev. Alex. Munro, 
Professor in the Scotch College of Valladolid. (Glasgow, Hugh Mar- 
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gey.) We honestly consider this to be the most important work of con- 
troversial theology that has been published in our language since we 
have taken on ourselves the function of reviewers. Mr. Munro has in- 
flicted on Scotch Protestantism precisely the same incurable wound 
which Mohler, in his celebrated Symbolic, gave to the sects of Germany. 
Indeed, this book is conceived very much in the same spirit as that of the 
theologian of Munich; it is an examination of the standards or symbols 
of Presbyterian doctrine, which are argued out to some of their legiti- 
mate consequences. Three great questions pass under review : first, the 
doctrine on the Scriptures—their nature, authority, and use. Under the 
author’s hand this becomes one of the most elaborate and convincing 
refutations of the Protestant theory of private judgment which we have 
ever seen. Secondly, Mr. Munro considers the doctrine concerning God 
in His relations to man, whether justified or in the state ofsin. Thirdly, 
the doctrine on man; what he is by nature, and what he becomes by 
grace, Our readers will remember that Mohler’s great work commences 
with this third point. The author has not always followed up the prin- 
ciples to their ultimate results ; but hesufficiently shows the tendency of 
the ideas introduced at the Reformation towards revolution and anarchy 
in the state, to endless divisions in religion, and finally, in logical se- 
quence, to infidelity and scepticism. | 

Mr. Munro does not take thé defensive, but the offensive line. His 
book is a direct assault upon Protestantism, not one of those interpreta- 
tive aggressions to which alone they have hitherto been accustomed, in 
the shape of apologies and defences of Catholicity. We admire this de- 
parture from the old tactics of defence, this carrying of fire and sword 
Into the midst of the enemy’s cainp. And we no less admire the stalwart 
hand that wields the sword. We understand that his fellow-townsmen 
call Mr. Munro the “ Brownson of Aberdeen ;’’ he has certainly several 
of the characteristics of the American reviewer ; there is the same pitiless 
ogic, the same weighty pestle or rather sledge-hammer of argument, 
which brays and grinds to powder the unlucky wight on whom it falls. 
English readers perhaps also will find his style to be more agreeable 
to their taste than that of the Transatlantic writer, and will be better 
able to appreciate his irony and satire. 

It is very difficult to select from a book so closely reasoned any short 
passages to quote—they will be simply episodes of the argument; we 
will, however, try to choose a few, to give a specimen of the flavour of 
Mr. Munro’s English. 

Inviting the Presbyterian to follow out the doctrine of private judg- 
ment, and to judge of the claims of the Church for himself, he says: 

‘‘ Let him take up her belief as she herself defines it, not as it is dis- 
torted and mutilated in the writings of interested adversaries. Let him 
weigh her reasons as they are in her own writers, not as they are retailed, 
clipped up, and adulterated by those whose object is to read for the peo- 
ple, to judge for them, and to save them from the fatal temptation of 
exercising what they with such withering irony call the right and duty 
of private judgment.” 

Again, protesting against the Handbook of Popery, by the Rev. J. 
Begg, D.D., Mr. Munro says, among other sharp sayings : 

‘¢That the book is not a regular treatise on any subject, we have no 
right to complain ; nor do we find much fault with it because it is but a 
farrago of scraps from anonymous letters, books, pamphlets, and news- 
papers, strung together by the drawling reflections and sapient platitudes 
which were to be expected from the author of the reasonings and ‘ facts’ 
we have been examining. But against books of religious controversy 
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being made cesspools for the very sediments of newspaper obscenity and 
anonymous slander, we think that society as well as religion has the 
right to protest.”’ 

Again: ‘‘ The seamless garment of Christ is rent by clamorous com- 
batants, who, bending the knee, call Him their king, whom they are 
hurrying off to execution as a teacher of contradictions, and. a deceiver 
of the people.”’ 

He has a delightful way of putting his adversaries into an argumen- 
tative ‘‘ fix.” Thus, after insisting on the Protestant doctrine of the 
text of the Bible being the ultimate appeal, he says: 

‘* Those who deny the doctrine of the real presence, must even go so 
far as to hold, that a man may assert a doctrine in the very words of in- 
spiration which shall nevertheless be erroneous, while he may maintain 
a real Scripture doctrine which can be correctly expressed only by the 
contradiction of the text!” 

But it is scarcely fair to pick out these bricks as specimens of the 
building: its strength is in its design, its consistency, and its conse- 
quence of argument. To give a proper idea of it, we should have to 
quote several consecutive pages. At present we have only room for one 
more remark. We think that, like Brownson, he is apt to give men the 
idea of a want of émetxeva, or the faculty of making allowance for other 
men’s difficulties. He is so ‘‘ hard-headed,”’ that he will appear to those 
whom he attacks “‘ hard-hearted” into the bargain. Protestants will 
object that he proves too much; they will hardly bring themselves to 
acknowledge themselves such imbecile idiots and designing knaves as he 
demonstrates them to be. They will feel it too much when it is proved 
to them that men have the same certainty of the falsity of the Presby- 
terian system as they have of the truth of their own existence. Itisa 
fact, that all heresies are founded on some perverted truth; and he will 
be reckoned the more chivalrous foe who makes all possible allowance 
for this truth. Mr. Munro gives no quarter, and so perhaps will drive 
the enemy to desperation. ‘They will say to themselves that this is too 
strong. They will beware of the author, as of a word-conjurer, a chopper 
of logic, a man who could demonstrate that black is white, and vice 
vers : | 

‘¢ On either which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute.’’ 


We know by experience that Protestants always object to an argu- 
ment that appears to them to be too strong. Like transcendentalists and 
old ladies, they curse logic by their gods. But this consideration by no 
means lessens the value of the book as a magnificent onslaught on Pres- 
byterianism, and a rich magazine of arguments for the preacher or the 
private controversialist. We hope to return to this volume in an early 
Number ; and in the meantime we hope, for the interests of Catholic 
literature, that none of our readers will refuse to expend a few shillings 
on the purchase of a copy. 


Books for Children, for Spiritual Reading, First Communions, Re- 
treats, and Missions. Book I. Almighty God and His Perfections. 
By the Rev. J. Furniss, C.SS.R. (Dublin, James Duffy.) Father 
Furniss has for years devoted himself to the lambs of the flock ; and he 
has learned to speak to their hearts. This little book appears to contain 
the results of his experience, and is full of beauties, admirably adapted 
for those tor whom it is intended, ‘‘ the dear children of Ireland.”’ The 
only misgiving we have about it is, whether by its simplicity, so charm- 
ing to the child of the Church, it does not lay itself open to the scoffs of 
the Protestant, and of the “‘ philosophical’? Catholic. We heartily wish 
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that we could think our country ripe for the indiscriminate distribution 
of such a beautiful book. 


An Outline of the Life of the Very Rev. Antonio Rosmini, Founder 
of the Institute of Charity. Edited by the Rev. F. Lockhart. (Lon- 
don, Richardson and Son.) Rosmini has a double claim on our notice: 
first, as the founder ot an order which the names of Pagani and Gentili 
first rendered celebrated in England, and of a sisterhood whose powers 
as educators are now being appreciated ; and secondly, as a priest whose 
studies and writings have procured him a name in the world of letters, 
and have renewed the spectacle of the solid labours of the old school- 
men, of the Jesuits and the Benedictines. As to the merits of the 
system of philosophy which he advocated, there may be two opinions ; 
but there can only be one estimate of his great talents, the extent of his 
erudition, his wonderful industry, and the excellence of the motive for 
which he devoted so much of his life to philosophy. We hope that the 
present little book will make his virtues and his institute more exten- 
sively known in England, and will cause some: curiosity to be felt on 
the subject of his writings. 


Messrs. Richardson have published in a very cheap form Father 
Lancicius’ Afethod of making Thanksgiving after Communion, extracted 


oy F. Faber’s All for Jesus, and recommended by the Bishop of South- 
wark. 


We have received four pamphlets of his Eminence Cardinal Wise- 
man: a sermon on the perpetuity of the Church, preached at the open- 
ing of Romford church ; another preached on the opening of the beau- 
tiful church of the Marist Fathers, Spitalfields; a panegyric of St. Philip 
Neri, introduced by a gratifying dedication to FF. Newman and Faber ; 
and the lecture On the Influence of Words on Thought and Civilisation ; 
all of which are too well recommended by the name and the known 
powers of the writer to require our praises. 


The Garden of the Soul. A new edition, with additions. (Burns 
and Lambert.) The publishers call this edition ‘‘The Miniature Golden 
Manual.” It is certainly the best edition of the Garden of the Soul that 
we know of, containing, besides the whole of the old edition, the Way 
of the Cross, Visits to the Blessed Sacrament, and other devotions and 
hymns, in Latin as well as English, continually wanted, but not always 
found in our other cheap manuals. Its price, too, is only the old six- 
pence. ; 


Letter to the Editor of the Rambler concerning Original Sin. By 
John Walker, Catholic Priest at Kenilworth. (London, Richardson.) 
Mr. Walker’s pamphlet was originally designed by him for publication 
as a letter in the Itambler ; but circumstances having prevented this, he 
has issued itin the present form. We may, however, venture to re- 
commend it to all who take an interest in the subject, and assure them 
that Mr. Walker is a most able disputant. 


As an instance of the literary frauds to which we have referred in 
another place, we may mention, that the article in Chambers’ Magazine 
for August, entitled ‘‘To stand Godfather,” though purporting to be 
original, is only a bad translation of a chapter, ‘* Le Parrain,” in the 
French work l’ Hermite de la Chaussée d’ Antin, by M. de Jouy, with two 
or three Protestant interpolations. 


Critical Notes on the Authorised English Version of the New Testa- 
ment: being a Companion to the Author’s New Testament, translated 
from Griesbach’s text. By Samuel Sharpe. (London, Thos. Hodgson.) 
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The author of these notes is somewhat severe on the translators of King 
James’s Bible for their unfair versions of al] texts which are either mani- 
testly Catholic, or else anti-Calvinistic in their meaning; but he does 
not exhibit any remarkable honesty in his translation of the passages 
which refer to the deity and eternity of the Son and Holy Ghost, to 
which he gives a Unitarian tendency. There can be no doubt that the 
passages which prove the Trinity can be explained away as easily as 
those which prove any other Catholic dogma; and we think that this 
fact should be urged in controversy in spite of the reclamations of Pro- 
testants. When we assert that the doctrine of the Trinity and that of 
Transubstantiation rest on the same scriptural grounds, and that one is 
as easily proved or controverted as the other, Protestants cry out that 
we are anti-Christian; they feel that our arguments are dangerous to 
their Christianity, simply because it is a deep-rooted determination in 
their will, that they would rather cease to be Christians than believe 
Transubstantiation. Thus Trapp, Popery truly stated, part il., says, 
‘‘ When, therefore, the Papists urge us with the doctrine of the Trinity, 
putting that and Transubstantiation on the same foot, they do what 
they are on all occasions much addicted to, z. e. undermine Christianity 
in order to support Popery; as the anti-Trinitarians, on the other 
hand, by the same sort of arguing, support Popery in order to under- 
mine Christianity.” 


~ 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Memoirs of Frederick Perthes ; or, Literary, Religious, and Political 
Life in: Germany from 1789 to 1843. From the German of C. T. Perthes. 
2 vols. (Edinburgh, Thos. Constable.) These two volumes, though 
somewhat tedious, contain much valuable matter, and afford a good 
insight into the private life and opinions of many of the literary cele- 
brities with whom the celebrated publisher was brought into contact. 
Though a Protestant, Perthes talks about religious matters with a fair- 
ness seldom found in England. We make an extract from a letter of 
his to the notorious Merle d’Aubigné : 

‘‘ Where in the Protestant Church, as such, is the power to evolve 
and maintain the truth contained in the words of Scripture? The laity, 
it is said, are to learn of the clergy: be it so; but who is to teach the 
clergy? Who believes that truth is imparted with ordination, or that 
the Protestant confessions, framed under the pressure of the period as a 
defence against contemporaneous errors and assaults, contain not only 
truth, but nothing besides truth, and the whole truth? Does not every 
minister make a system for himself out ofthe scientific instruction he 
receives at the university ? Each begins afresh; and the result depends 
on the natural disposition, the poetical faculty, the philosophical acute- 
ness, and the believing heart of each. If it were not for the dread of 
incurring disgrace and shame in the eyes of the Catholic Church, how 
loud and despairing would be the cry of believing Protestants for the 
help and authority of a Church !” 


Songs of early Summer. By the Rev. Archer Gurney. (London, 
Longmans.) Mr. Digby says that Mr. Gurney has already earned an 
immortality. Be it so; but we must own that it is an immortality that 
has no attractions for us. Like the child who declined to be a cherub, 
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on the ground that he would not like to sit on a damp cloud for ever 
blowing a trumpet, we should decline an eternal acquaintance with Mr. 
Gurney in his capacity of poet. But there is no accounting for tastes, 
especially for the tastes of persons of cultivated imaginations: the criti- 
cism of critics is the most bewildering in the world. Only the other 
day we were encountered by a clever man’s unmeasured praise of a 
book of poems which we had been just reading aloud to our friends as 
a specimen of the last stage of imbecility. We place much of Mr. Gur- 
ney’s poetry in the same category. Perhaps the season does not fit. 
Perhaps early autumn has ‘aflnenees which blunt the points of June 
songs. But we have failed to discover any peculiar odour of early 
summer, any smell of fresh hay, any scent of bean-fields or linden- 
groves, in the volume. We will extract the only piece in it which has 
much reference to us, that our readers may judge for themselves. It is 
an “entreaty addressed to the children of the Roman schism in our 
isles ;”? and as a specimen of unmusical, almost unreadable. cacophony, 
we think it beats any unpleasant combination of consonants we ever 
met with. Itis more like the barking of dogs, the calling of guinea- 
fowls, or the spluttering, clicking, guttural languages of South Africa, 
than like English poetry. Let the reader pronounce it aloud, taking 
caxe of his consonants, and he. will.easily see what we mean. 


‘¢ O brethren, erring brethren, 

Who have pledged your faith to Rome, 
Come back, come back, we call ye 

To your home, to your home ; 
To the Church which reared your fathers, 

Whose lightest ills they mourned, 
Which holy Paul hath planted, 

And blessed Saints adorned. 

Come back, come back !”’ 


‘¢The Church of England is built on Paul, and his doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith only ; the Church of Rome is built on Peter, and justi- 
fication by works. But we read that Paul rebuked Peter. Ergo, &c.”’ 
From 4 sermon preached by a country divine before the University of 
Oxford, anno 1841. But to proceed : 


‘* Your sacred mother is she, _ 

She claims your duty’s troth ; 

Her sons ye are, not freedmen, 
O, be both, O, be both ! 

Claim, claim your ancient birthright, 
The ancient bond restore ; 

Serve not her foreign rival, 
But own your Church once more. 

Come back, come back !’’ 


Sons have the right of inheritance; freedmen are merely liberated 
slaves, who have no such claim: to ask us to be both sons and freed- 
men of the Church of England is to ask us on the one hand to claim 
her inheritance, and on the other to repudiate it. We shall be happy 
to claim her tithes, her glebes, her churches and parsonages, her cathe- 
drals and her colleges; while we repudiate her coinmunion, her doc- 
trines, and her destiny. In this sense, if Mr. Gurney will show us the 
way, We are quite ready to “claim our ancient birthright,” and at the 
same time to remain eecdinen from her authority. But while hard 
necessity forbids us at once to hold her livings, and to be free from her 
sorceries and abominations, we must respectfully decline Mr. Gurney’s 
well-meant but ill-sounding invitation, ‘‘ O, be both, O, be both!” or 
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must answer it with an additional syllable, ‘‘ O, ‘be bother’d, O, be 
bother’d !”’ 
*¢ She hath mourned your loss ‘in sorrow, 
She hath Rachel’s bearing kept. 
Awake, arise, my brethren, 
Long ye slept, long ye slept ! 
O, when once the bond of concord 
Shall unite ye to our train, 
Shall the Church in bridal gladness 
Be a joyous Church again. 
Come back, come back !’’ 


We have several remarks to make on this stanza. First, we are incre- 
dulous about her having much mourned our loss, unless, like Falstaff’s, 
her sighing and grief be that which has blown her up like a bladder. 
‘‘ She break her heart? she’d sooner break your head !”’ Secondly, we 
are afraid she has not kept Rachel’s bearing; Rachel, we.are told, 0b 
difficultatem partus perichtari cepit, and finished by dying outright. 
We are not aware that the Church of England is at all more dead now 
than she was long before we Jeft her. We can only say that we sincerely 
hope she may be. Thirdly, Mr. Gurney says (musically), ‘‘ Long ye 
slept, long ye slept!” We own we did, while we dozed in’ the arms 
of Mr. Gurney’s ‘‘ mother.”” But we did awake and arise, years ago, 
when we recovered from the effects of her opiate cup. Itis quite an 
anachronism to ask us to awake and arise again; we assure our poet 
that we consider ourselves wide awake now. The prophecy in the lat- 
ter half of the stanza is innocent and simple, but we fancy not destined 
to be fulfilied. We cannot picture to ourselves the present Church of 
England “joyous in bridal gladness,’’ except erroneously, in her cups. 


‘¢ By every British martyr 

That baffled pagan powers, 

By Laud, by Charles the Faithful, 
Come be ours, come be ours! 

Yea, kneel ye at your fathers’ shrine, 

a Above your fathers’ sod ; ° 

Be your prayers once more your brethren’s, 

.Be qur God once more your God ! 
‘Come back, come back!’’ 


Charles the Faithful, indeed, who never kept his word! rather Charles 
the Tartar, as the rhyme requires. We were Just about to say to you, “ By 
Canterbury’s martyr, who baffled Henry’s powers, by Thomas More, 
by Fisher, come be ours, come be ours! Yea, kneel ye at your fathers’ 
shrine!’ But what hypocrisy to ask us to kneel there, when you have 
destroyed most of them, and desecrated the remainder! Letany Catho- 
lic enter Westminster Abbey on St. Edward’s day (if the place is open), 
and try to kneel once at St. Edward’s shrine, “above his father’s sod.” 
Lynx eyes are watching to prevent so unseemly a proceeding; he is 
requested to ‘‘move on;” he may pray, if he likes, at the shrine of . 
Queen Elizabeth, or before the relics of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, but to 
kneel at our father’s shrine is what the officials of Westminster will by 
no means permit. The last line we accept as a confession of a fact 
which Protestants will seldom admit, that our God is not their God; 
that we worship a Being whom they do not honour; that a deep gulf 
is fixed between our religions, and that a change involves a radical 
alteration even of our ideas of God. This being the case, does Mr. 
Gurney suppose that his voice is so like that of the siren that we shall 
follow its tones in spite of ourselves?—that his melody will enter our 
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ears, and set our feet advancing, and carry us headlong down the steep 
and wide road that leads to his place? Is he an Orpheus reversed, that 
can fiddle our souls not up from, but down to—the Church of England ? 
Did any Orpheus, indeed, ever chant such a strain as ‘‘ Come back, 
come back?” Is it not rather the voice of the gallini, or guinea-fowl, 
a bird of about the weight of a goose, with several of the characteristics 
of the Turkey-cock? It is but fair to own that this ‘‘entreaty” is 
scarcely a fair specimen of the poetical talents of our author. To judge 
by the number of his productions, he must exude rhyme plentifully at 
all pores, as a plum-tree drops gum. Perhaps, if he would take a little 
more care, he might manage to correct its insipidity by the addition of 
a fruity flaveur,—to turn out, in fact, a box of poetical jujubes neatly 
squared, instead of the present somewhat shapeless specimens of raw 
material. But ifa man will set his barrel abroach, we must expect it 
to run to the lees. 


The History of Gustavus Adolphus, and of the Thirty Years’ War 
up to the King’s Death. By B. Chapman, M.A., Vicar of Letherhead. 
This volume is written carefully and calmly; and although the author 
does not allow us to forget that he-is an Anglican clergyman, there is 
no more party feeling than is perhaps unavoidable in historians. The 
fact is, that it is very difficult to extract any Protestant capital from 
the Thirty Years’ War. The two contending parties were only in name 
Catholic and Protestant ; while the ends for which they fought were so 
independent of religion, that the Popes themselves were often forced to 
take the Protestant side, in opposition to tle more formidable Ghibel- 
linism of the so-called Catholic party. As a literary work we must 
strongly commend this history ; while from the Catholic point of view 
it seems as fair as could have been expected. 


The Beleaguered Hearth. A Novel. (Dolman.) We do not recog- 
nise any well-known hand in the Beleaguered Hearth; the writer is, 
however, an undoubtedly clever and observant person. The scene of 
the story lies in Italy, but a large proportion of the characters are Eng- 
lish people. It may be recommended as decidedly above the average 
of controversial novels. 


Bothwell: a Poem in Six Parts. By W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, 
D.C.L., author of ‘‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c. (Edinburgh, 
Blackwood.) Bothwell, the third husband of Mary Queen of Scots, 
confined in the fortress of Malmoe, relates in form of'a monologue the 
most striking events in the history of his wife, down to the period of 
their parting at Carberry Hill. The author has been careful of his- 
torical truth, and defends his more doubtful positions in notes of great 
ability and research. He has a real veneration for the character of the 
martyred queen, the odour of whose virtues increases with eaclr new 
investigation. Not like the fetid Sicilian lake, of which the Greek 

roverb said, ‘‘ Move not Camarina, for she is better unmoved ;’’ not 
Fike her rival Queen Elizabeth, of whom Dr. Lingard and Miss Strick- 
Jand have demonstrated that the more she is stirred the more offensive 
she hecomes,—Queen Mary is one of those things which ‘in motion 
sooner catch the eye than what not stirs’’—the more her memoirs are 
ventilated, the better for her memory. 

Dr. Aytoun established his poetical reputation by his Lays of the 
Cavuliers. The present poem, in spite of the difficulty of the form, main- 
tains its interest to the end, is full of touching and spirited passages, 
and is a worthy addition to our national literature. There is nothing 
which need offend any Catholic who has learned to make due allowances 
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for the convictions of others ; on the other hand, there are numberless 
indications of a spirit and purpose with which he, in common with all 
honest men, must sympathise. We quote Bothwell’s indignant descrip- 
tion of the Regent Murray, illegitimate brother of the queen, the apos- 
tate prior of St. Andrew’s, the head that directed the conspiracies of that 
raiserable time : 
‘¢ Why stand’st thou ever at my head? 
False devil, hence, I say 
And seek for traitors black as hell 
’Mongst those who preach and pray ! 
Get thee across the howling seas, 
And bend o’er Murray’s bed, 
For there the falsest villain lies 
That ever Scotland bred. 
False to his faith, a wedded priest ; 
Still falser to the crown ; 
False to the blood that in his veins 
Made bastardy renown ; 
False to his sister, whom he swore 
To guard and shield from harm ; 
The head of many a felon plot, 
But never once the arm! 
What tie so holy that his hand 
Hath snapped it not in twain ? 
What oath so sacred but he broke 
For selfish end or gain ? 
A verier knave ne’er stepped the earth 
Since this wide world began ; 
And yet—he bandies texts with Knox, 
And walks a pious man !’ 


Even the tenderer reminiscences of Bothwell are tinged with the bit- 
ter spirit of this invective; the whole poem is permeated with the in- 
fectious enthusiasm, and in times of discord would infallibly supply a 
goodly collection of powerful party-ballads. It is a most meritorious 


production, and one which we can honestly recommend to readers of 
poetry. 


First Footsteps in East Africa, or an Exploration of Harar. By 
R. F. Burton, author of ‘‘ A Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Meccab.” . 
(London, Longmans.) Common sense, a power of entering into Orien- 
tal life without losing the European point of view, a love of adventure, 
and hardiness in endurance, a mind well stored with all illustrative 
learning, and a clear and colloquial style, render Mr. Burton one of the 
most useful as well as amusing of travellers. The present book will not 
appeal to curiosity so much as his Pilgrimage ; but itis a record of almost 
as dangerous an exploit, and a description ofa city as little known as 
E]-Medinah itself. 

We extract the following, not as of much importance in itself, but 
as modifying Ubicini’s rose-coloured description of mosque-devotion, 
quoted in our last Number. The place is the mosyue in Zayla. 

‘“There is a queer kind of family-likeness between this scene and 
that of a village church in some quiet nook of rural England. Old 
Sharmarkay, the squire, attended by his son, takes his place close to 
the pulpit ; and although the honoratiores have no padded and cushioned 
pews, they comport themselves very much as if they had. Recognitions 
of the most distant description are allowed before the service commences ; 
looking round is strictly forbidden during prayers; but all do not regard 
the prohibition, especially when a new moustache enters. Leaving the 
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church, the men shake hands, stand for a moment to exchange friendly 
gossip, or address a few words to the preacher, and then walk home to 
dinner. There are many salient points of difference. No bonnets ap- 
pear in public; the squire after prayers gives alms to the poor, and 
departs escorted by two dozen matchlock men, who perseveringly fire 
their shotted guns.”’ 

We suspect that the only place in Europe where the ideal abstraction 
which Ubicini describes is realised is a church in Rome during the 
Quarant’ Ore. 


Flemish Interiors. By the writer of “ A Glance behind the Grilles.” 
(London, Longmans.) An interesting account of what Catholics are 
doing in Belgium, a country which is at present the earthly paradise of 
the Church. Beyond the utility of the mass of statistical information 
which the writer supplies, there is a picturesqueness in the descriptions, 
and a novelty (to our literature) in the objects described, which have 
already rendered this work known beyond the limits of the Catholic 
body, and which remove it from the category of sectarian works, such 
as our position in this country generally causes our books to be. We 
can heartily recommend it. 


Speeches at the Bar and in the Senate, by Lord Plunket ; with a 
Memoir. By J.C. Hoey. (Dublin, James Duffy.) We had intended 
to notice at length this important book; important not only as a kind 
of restoration of the speeches of one of the greatest orators, not of Ire- 
land merely, but of Europe, but also for its excellent and spirited me- 
moir of the orator himself. Mr. Hoey, we must say, has fulfilled our 
ideal of a biographer in this short production. Plunket is entitled to 
the gratitude of us Catholics for a great share in our liberation. Sir 
Robert Peel says of him, that he was the most powerful and able advo- 
cate we .ever had; he, more than any other man, contributed to the 
success of the Roman Catholic question. He effected on the floor of 
Parliament what O’Connell accomplished on the arena of popular agi- 
tation. 

The Four Martyrs. By A. F. Rio. Translated from the French, 
by authority of the Author. (Burns and Lambert.) The only fault we 
have to find with this book is its title. Of the four remarkable person- 
ages whose career is here sketched, only one was strictly speaking a 
martyr, though Philip Howard’s confessorship verged on martyrdom. 
The ‘“‘four martyrs” are, Philip Howard, an ancestor of the Duke of 
Norfolk ; Ansaldo Ceba; Helena Cornaro, the Italian lady who was 
almost made a doctor of theology; and Marco Antonio Bragadino. The 
histories of all four are quuseellc interesting, and to most readers en- 
tirely new. M. Rio tells their story with his characteristic fervour and 
good feeling, and we have to thank him for a very agreeable addition 
to our knowledge of the heroes and heroines of the faith. 
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A PREACHER OF REFORM: THE DORSETSHIRE 
LUTHER. 


Ir is hard to conceive a more startling mode of announcing a 
proposition than that suggested by Dives—by a messenger 
from the dead, in all the horrors of shroud and skeleton. But 
we may gather from Hooker* that, in the times just succeed- 
ing the Reformation, there was a class of functionaries that was 
even more a desideratum than ghosts, goblins, or witches— 
namely, preachers. For a long time the monarchs, taking 
advantage of the imperfect education of the clergy, and using 
every possible pretext for their interference, had established a 
right to inhibit priests from instructing their flocks. That 
wretched panderer to Henry VIII.’s adulteries, Thomas Cran- 
mer, had inaugurated his archiepiscopal rule by forbidding: all 
preaching throughout his diocese, and by warning the rest of 
the English bishops to follow his example.- This was not, as 
some feared, because he was no friend to the “ new learning,” 
but because he dreaded that all sermons would turn on the 
sentence he had recently pronounced against Queen Katherine; 
so he issued his proclamation as a temporary expedient to stop 
the mouths of-the indignant clergy, whose discourses would 
consist mainly ‘‘in tossing about the king’s marriage with 
Lady Anne.” From this time there was throughout the land 
a continually-increasing famine of Christian doctrine: curio- 
sity was excited; men knew that the authorities in Church 

* The sentence of Haoker to which we refer is such a refreshingly weak 
dilution of a well-known text of Scripture, that we must present it to our readers, 
if only as a study of style. “ Our Lord and Saviour,’’ he says, ‘‘ was of 
opinion (!) that they which would not be drawn to amendment of life by the tes- 
timony which Moses and the prophets have given concerning the miseries which 


follow sinners after death, were not likely to be persuaded by other means, 
although God from the dead should have raised them up preachers.” 


+ Strype, Memorials of Cranmer, book i. cap. v. 
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and State were wrangling about the very fundamentals of reli- 
gion; proclamations of new articles would occasionally be pub- 
lished; but there was no teaching,—the mouths of the clergy 
were shut and padlocked, and the magistrates had the keys in 
their keeping. Men’s minds were unsettled; and the clergy, who 
were almost as unsteady themselves, were forbidden to attempt 
composing matters. Nearly twenty years after this wholesale 
inhibition matters had come to such a pass that scarcely a cler- 
gyman could be found any where who could preach a sermon. 
The king’s chaplains—King Edward had succeeded his father 
—were sent round like the judges on circuit: laymen, like 
Robert Taverner, were licensed to perform the function, and 
held forth to the court in all the splendour of ‘‘ velvet-bonnet, 
damask-gown, and gold-chain.” Yet, in spite of the scanty 
supply, preaching was the great demand of the people of those 
times. We are quite aware that the market afterwards be- 
came glutted, that there came to be more preachers than lis- 
teners, and that the whole island brayed again with sermoci- 
nations of cobblers and costermongers, and such-like inspired 
ignorants. Still there was a considerable interval in which the 
article bore a high price; when the preacher was the rara avis, 
the thaumaturgus, who was expected to flash light and heat 
into the heads and hearts of the torpid people. Even in 1606 
there was not a single minister capable of preaching in all 
Cornwall. 

Poor England! what a miserable time the ignorant people 
must have had of it! ‘There was no teaching allowed; but 
instead they were inundated with books which not one in a 
hundred could read; the speaking books out of which they 
had hitherto learned—the holy pictures and images—were 
burned and profaned. The churches which they had been 
taught to reverence -were used for cock-pits and theatres; 
where the preacher had been pulled from the pulpit, actors 
found a stage for their shows. Bishop Bonner, of Lon- 
don, had in 1542 to prohibit all manner of common plays, 
games, and interludes from being played within the churches 
or chapels: in 1558 the Protestant corporation of Lyme con- 
tributed 4s. 5d. towards the expenses of a play acted by the 
queen’s players in their church. Under the year 1548 Strype 
tells us that ‘in many churches, cathedral as well as other, 
and especially in London, many frays, quarrels, riots, blood- 
sheddings, were committed. ‘They used also commonly to 
bring horses and mules into and through churches, and shoot- 
ing [sic] off hand-guns; ‘making the same, which were pro- 
perly appointed to God’s service and common prayer, like a 
stable or common inn, or rather a den or sink of all unchiris- 
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tianness,’” as Edward VI. proclaims, threatening at the same 
time his infantine “‘ indignation and imprisonment” to all con- 
traveners. 

What a damper for religious thought! What a state of 
stagnation must the people have been in! a weary, listless 
state, impossible to last here, where there is nothing perma- 
nent but change, nothing changeless but death; a calm such 
as is the unfailing precursor of the tempest! The people had 
absolutely nothing to think about after this gagging of pul- 
pits. The salt had lost its saltness; for, as the heathen phi- 
losopher says that the soul of a hog is given it instead of salt 
to keep its carcass from stinking, so may we say that thought 
is given to man to preserve his human soul from degenerating 
into mere animality. The objects which the government still 
allowed for the exercise of thought were certainly not much 
calculated to raise it above animal passions. A gallows, with a 
baker’s (or rather a butcher’s) dozen of dangling examples of 
Tudor justice; a gibbet in a narrow street, infecting the whole 
neighbourhood with the putrefying quarters of some honoured 
abbot, who had been hanged as a traitor for having spent all his 
revenues on the poor, leaving a beggarly account of empty 
boxes for the royal robber; a tumbrill, rolling along with some 
disgraced miller, who pilfered flour like Symekyn of Trom- 
pyngtoun, or some_shrill wife, who had been presented as 
““unam communem scold,” a ‘‘ wrangler from house to house,” 
a *‘ misuser of her tunge,” a “‘ saucy scolding quean,” and was 
to be trotted out and whipped for the consolation of persons 
who had been defrauded of their meal, or lamed in their repu- 
tation. Then there was the cucking or ducking stool,—a chair, 
generally perched at the extremity of a beam, which was 
deftly balanced over the parish horse-pond, wherein some too- 
free dame, or suspected witch, would -be forced to sit while 
the cruel see-saw was worked by the male population, who 
ducked the wretched victim over head and ears at each descent 
of the beam, and laughed to hear her curses terminate every 
time in a damp gurgle as the water closed over her mouth, 
like the young rook’s caw suffocated by the effort of swallowing 
the worm; or there was the pillory, with its usual comple- 
inent of human ears nailed up like trapped vermin to the sides 
of its post, while at the top grinned ghastly the head of some 
unhappy “ traitor,” who had been hanged and quartered for 
misliking some profound remark of the king’s highness. Or 
they might study the stocks, sobering hose for the unsteady 
legs of sots; or contemplate that still more practical engine of 
colrection, the “ drunkard’s cloak,” which was neither more 
nor less than a barrel with bottom broached out, a hole at 
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the top through which the bearer’s head protruded, and ano- 
ther on each side to put his hands through, while his legs were 
left free to carry him whithersoever they could. Such were 
the silent sermons—almost the only moral discourses—which 
were licensed for many a weary year in England, and through 
which the people were brought to such a pitch of brutality and 
ignorance, that it is difficult to blame them for listening to 
the mountebanks who were at length let loose to preach to 
them. The fortunes of one of these we shall endeavour, by the 
joint help of old Strype, Anthony a Wood, and Mr. George 
Roberts, author of The Social History of the People of the 
Southern Counties of England in past Centuries, to trace in 
the present article. 

Christchurch Twinham, in the county of Southampton, 
—a town which in those days doubtless contained a certain 
quantity of houses and a certain number of inhabitants,—had 
the honour of being the birthplace of Thomas Hancock; a 
man who, having taken a bachelor’s degree at Oxford in Jan- 
uary 1532, first appears on the stage of the world as one 
who, by some dirty work unrecorded by history, attained the 
favour and grace of Thomas Cranmer; through whom he was 
appointed by King Henry VIII., in the last year of his reign, 
to the perpetual curacy of Poole in Dorsetshire. At this time 
he made himself “‘ a useful man” in his native county by being 
‘a very diligent preacher of the gospel, and declaimer against 
papal abuses.” But his mouth having been stopped by a 
strict inhibition from Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, he 
would preach in the diocese of Sarum (in which Poole was 
situated); where he went on circuit from church to church, 
till he was suddenly brought up bya suspension a celebratione 
divinorum by Salcot, the bishop of that diocese. But just 
then Henry died, and his puny son came to the throne. 
Scarcely was he seated, when many “ zealous preachers of 
the gospel, without staying for orders from above, earnestly 
set forth the evangelical doctrine in confutation of the sacri- 
fice of the Mass, and the corporal presence in the Sacrament, 
and such-like.” These gentry were all countenanced and en- 
couraged by the archbishop, who, in spite of the existing sus- 
pension by two diocesans, sent Hancock a license to proceed 
in his preaching. 

No sooner was this obtained than he renewed his former 
circuits. The first place where we find him is in his native 
town, Christchurch. It seems to have been a solemn day: a 
curate was saying Mass at the altar; Mr. Smith, the vicar, 
—a person who very likely had no license to preach, and 
who was obliged to put up with whatever materials presented 
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themselves; for in those days (or at least shortly after) the 
ordinary minister, beneficed or not, was not allowed to preach 
without a license declaring him to be a “ sufficient and con- 
venient preacher ;” but if beneficed, and if his living allowed 
it, he had to procure once a month the services of a licensed 
minister, —Mr. Smith was sitting in his chair in the face of 
the pulpit, where Hancock, during the Mass, was preaching 
quietly enough till the celebrant came to the Elevation, when 
the preacher roared out to the people ‘‘ that that the priest 
held over his head they did see with their bodily eyes; but 
our Saviour Christ doth say plainly that we shall see Him no 
more. Then you,” saith he, “ that so kneel unto it, pray 
unto it, and honour it as God, do make an idol of it, and 
yourselves do commit most horrible idolatry.” Whereupon 
the vicar cried out to him: ‘‘ Mr. Hancock, you have done 
well until now; and now have you played the ill cow’s part, 
which, when she hath given a good mess of milk, overthrow> 
eth all with her foot, and so all is lost.” . This is all, according 
to Hancock’s own narration (who is not, however, necessarily 
more veracious than his successor Dr. Cumming), that poor 
Smith had to say; evidently he was not one of the sufficient 
and convenient preachers; so he did all that in him lay, and 
walked out of church. 
Kxmboldened by this first success, Hancock next, in the 
same year (1547), re-enacted the same part on a more public 
occasion, in a sermon preached at a church in Salisbury, be- 
fore the chancellors of Sarum and Winchester (who had been 
the instruments of his suspension) and divers others of the 
clergy and laity. His text was, “ Every plant which My 
heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted out ;” 
whence, says Strype, he inveighed against the superstitious 
ceremonies, holy bread, holy water, images, copes, vestments, 
&c., all which he seems to have considered plants to be era- 
dicated; as a worthy mayor of Weymouth, temp. George IIL., 
ordained that stones, wheelbarrows, and other vegetables, were 
to be removed from the streets in anticipation of his majesty’s 
arrival, From external things the preacher soon went on to 
the Holy of Holies, or, as Strype calls it, ‘ the idol of the 
altar, proving it to be an idol and no God by the Ist of St. 
John’s gospel, No man hath seen God at any time, with other 
places of the Old Testament. But that the priest held over 
his head they did see, kneeled before it, honoured it, and so 
made an idol of it, and therefore they were most horrible 
idolaters ;” then he went on with his fanatical blasphemy to 
call It, in the very presence of the tabernacle, by such infa- 
mous names as ** Jack-in-the-box and Round Robin,” so that 
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the chancellors and certain of the clergy went out of the 
church in disgust. Hancock, seeing them go, cursed them as 
they went, and bawled out after them that they were not of 
God, because they refused to hear the word of God. This 
affair threatened to end more seriously for the preacher; after 
the sermon, Thomas Chaffen, the mayor, came to him, and 
charged him with a breach of the proclamation of the lord pro- 
tector, forbidding “ nicknames like Jack-in-the-box or Round 
Robin to be given to the Sacrament.” Whereupon he replied 
that it was no Sacrament, but an idol, as they used it: neverthe- 
less he was committed to jail; but bailed by six substantial men, 
who were answerable for his appearance at the next assizes. 

At the assizes, the prisoner, confident of the support of 
the protector and the archbishop, behaved with sufficient im- 
pertinence. When Chief-justice Lyster ordered him to find 
securities for his good behaviour, perceiving the Bishop of 
Salisbury, a zealous Catholic, on the bench, he suggested 
that, as his trouble arose from his preaching the word of God, 
the bishop and his chaplain should be bound for him. The 
judge rebuked his insolence, and said that he would not ac- 
cept the surety of the bishop in such a case. Upon which 
one Dymoke, a draper, asked the judge what the bond was 
to be. ‘‘ A hundred pounds,” was the reply. ‘* A. hundred 
will be bound for him,” answered Dymoke. ‘ Ay, a thousand,” 
replied some one else. Then the judge interposed to Han- 
cock: ‘“‘ See what an uproar you make among the people ;” 
and for quiet’s sake he entered into a parley with Dymoke, 
who owned that Hancock had no command over himself in 
the pulpit, and would probably forfeit his bond; but, he 
added, it would never grieve them to lose 20/. a-piece in such 
a quarrel. Finally ten sureties were bound in 10J. each, and 
Hancock himself in 907. 

Having signed the bond, Hancock at once rode off to the 
protector Somerset at Sion, and got him to make Cecil, after- 
wards the famous lord treasurer Burghley, write to Chief- 
justice Lyster to have the bond discharged. 

Hancock carried this letter to Lyster, then at Southamp- 
ton. It chanced that as he was presenting it the bell rang for 
‘sermon. The chief-justice was astonished to hear that he 
intended to preach, and quietly remonstrated with him, bid- 
ding him remember that Southampton was a haven-town, and 
that such a sermon as that preached at Salisbury would di- 
vide the inhabitants into factions, and leave them defenceless 
against an attack of a foreign force. Hancock appears to 
have been obstinate ; so, after a long and angry discussion, 
the chicf-justice forbade him to preach, telling him that there 
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was one in the Tower, Bishop Gardiner, whom he would be- 
lieve before four hundred such as he. Then the mayor and 
aldermen were sent for, and told to provide another preacher: 
they soon found a Mr. Gryffeth. 

The chief-justice attended; but found that Gryffeth was as 
bad as Hancock. The Welsh mar-text openly “ challenged 
him with suffering images in the church, the idol hanging in a 
string over the altar, and the people honouring the idol con- 
trary to law,” with much other “ good doctrine,” to Hancock’s 
delight, who was one of the hearers. His bond and sureties 
were then discharged, according to the tenor of Cecil’s letter. 
He was nowa man of mark. He returned to Poole in triumph, 
but found the town in a backsliding state; many of the inha- 
bitants had begun to tire of the blasphemy of their incumbent, 
and had returned to the old faith. Divisions had already ap- 
peared among them, and Mass had been restored. 

But on the Ist of July in the same year (1597), Hancock 
once more mounted his own pulpit, to preach against idolatry 
and covetousness from | ‘Tim. vi., and against the Mass which 
the priest was then offering. During the Elevation he spoke, 
as was his abominable practice, against the real presence. A 
wealthy old merchant, Thomas Whyte, the head of the Ca- 
tholic party of the town, thereupon rose from his seat and left 
the church, saying, ‘‘ Come from him, good people: he came 
from the devil, and teacheth unto you devilish doctrine.” An- 
other merchant, John Nothrel, or Spicer, followed his exam- 
ple, crying out to Hancock, “ It shall be God when thou shalt 
be but a knave ;” and thus the dispute ended for the pre- 
sent. But on All Saints Day following, Whyte, Nothrel, and 
Haviland, another influential merchant of Poole, came into 
church to ask the priest to say the usual dirge for all souls. 
Hancock forbade the thing altogether; the merchants insisted, 
and the incumbent replied that it should never be done while 
he lived. They thereupon, according to the Protestant account, 
called him knave, and his wife strumpet; and threatened to 
make him draw his viscera (they used a curter and more 
Saxon word) after him at the gallows. 

Thereupon followed an uproar. At thisjuncture Morgan 
Reed, the mayor, rushed in, pushed Hancock into the choir, 
and bolted the door; then, with much ado, he managed to 
quiet the hurly-burly, and to get most of the people out of 
the church; not however without being called knave for his 
pains. Hancock once more betook himself to Somerset, who 
again referred him to Cecil; from whom he procured a letter, 
the talismanic power of which enabled him to preach undis- 
turbed in Poole till the death of Edward in 1553. 
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Duning this time Hancock was in great glory, enacting the 
“Luther of the southwest,” and doubtless carrying out well 
the spiritual commands of the king and council. ‘These pha- 
- risees in 1551 issued a proclamation against covetousness! 
The bishops and licensed preachers were to assail this vice, 
which, it seems, was leading men to monopolise corn, to pro- 
mote enclosures, to tear away the substance of the Church, 
the universities, and even the hospitals. ‘This document re- 
minds us of the sermon of the Cornish parson, who, when 
there was a cry of ‘ wreck” while he was discoursing, kept the 
people back by preaching on the enormity of stripping the 
poor mariners; during which time he gradually wriggled him- 
self to the church-porch, where he threw off his gown, and set 
off with the cry, ‘ Now, let us all start fair!” The gentry 
and churchwardens were now too wide awake to allow king 
and council to enrich themselves alone by ecclesiastical pecula- 
tion: squires also and farmers drank healths in chalices; and 
copes became quilts under the scissors of ministers’ ladies, 

About this time a curious case occurred in Poole. A cer- 
tain Mrs. Woocock gave out that she was continually haunted 
by a voice that cried in her ears, ‘‘ He whom the king trusts 
best shal] deceive him, and work treason against him.” ‘The 
words were ominous to Hancock’s friend Somerset. The 
Poole people therefore sent the woman to London to the 
council. She came back with her purse full of money, but 
without having communicated with the protector, and was 
more active than ever in spreading the report. Hancock, at 
the entreaty of some of his people, went to Sion to inform his 
patron. ‘‘ Ah, sirrah, this is strange,” said the duke. But 
whether it put him on his guard or no, he was arrested in 
three weeks, and executed in January 1552. 

When Queen Mary ascended the throne, the Protestant 
party had become dominant at Poole. Hancock read her pro- 
clamation, and interpreted it to his parishioners. On the 
strength of it Whyte and his party erected an altar in the 
church, and procured a French chaplain to say Mass; but the 
altar was pulled down, and the rood “brent.” Thereupon 
Whyte put up an altar in his house, and summoned the faith- 
ful to the sacrifice by ringing a bell out of window; for which 
the Protestants threatened to shoot him. On the other hand, 
the Catholics used to go to the church to try and catch Han- 
cock in some treasonable speech. At last the buzzing bluc- 
bottle was fairly caught in the cobweb of the law; but broke 
loese, and fled to Normandy, where he remained two years. 

At his return he was received with the honours of a con- 
fessor of the faith. His fame was dilated, and he was in much 
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request as preacher of occasional sermons in the neighbouring 
towns. The corporation of Lyme was mighty at procuring 
the services of able-winded holders-forth. These functionaries 
generally received a shilling or sixteenpence for their trouble, 
and a dinner at the expense of the town. On great occasions 
Mr. Hancock was sent for; as, for instance, in 1558, when he 
“improved” a horrible fratricide, and received no less than 
eight shillings for his sermon. On this occasion the preacher was 
more thirsty than usual, and was treated by the town to “a pottle 
of wine and a quart ofsack” supplementary. Hancock, in spite 
of his successful Cornish way of preaching against covetous- 
ness, seems to have gradually advanced the price of his ser- 
mons; for in 1582 the same corporation (of Lyme) paid him 
no less than thirteen shillings and fourpence for an article that 
a few years before had been valued at a shilling. 

This 1s all that we have learned of the successful career of 
a bold blasphemer, who doubtless died full of years and hon- 
ours, and had a grand funeral sermon preached over his body 
to celebrate him as the first to introduce the pure Protestant 
relizion into these parts, and as a fresh apostle of the gospel 
of Christ, at the very time when perhaps he was being ini- 
tiated into the secrets of Dante’s sixth circle. And after the 
sermon probably came a corporation-dinner, with further pot- 
tles of wine and quarts of sack,—the drinkers little thinking 
about the drop of water for which the departed was perhaps 
even then fainting with fiery and unquenchable thirst. 

But when we consider the details of this sickening history, 
what food for reflection is there! That such a mountebank, 
with such arguments, should so prevail! For we must re- 
member that this man was none of your petty performers, but 
one of the gods of Ephraim, one of the golden calves of Israel. 
His gaping contemporaries have written down his words, and 
preserved his arguments and answers. ‘‘ No man hath seen 
God: but we see the Host; ergo.” So the Jews might have 
said to our Lord, “‘ No man hath seen God: we see Thee; 
therefore Thou art not God.” As if Catholics ever taught 
that the figure and colour which we see in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment were the species of the invisible Deity! And then, the 
unblushing impudence with which the itinerant charlatan 
thrust his empty demonstrations into the ears of the unwilling 
clergy,—those poor unpreaching pastors whose mouths the 
king had shut, and whom the people called in derision “ asse- 
heads, dodipots, lacklatins, service-slubberers;” and who meekly 
bore the insufferable assumption of the holders-forth, only 
sometimes testifying a faint protest by a quiet departure out 
of church, leaving their poor flocks to be edified by hearing 
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their clergy ridiculed as deaf adders, who could not endure to 
hear the word of God. But this cowardice and fear of com- 
mitting themselves by decided measures was not confined to 
the half-educated inferiors: chancellors of dioceses, doctors of 
divinity, and bishops, all showed the same passive obedience ; 
gave up all they possibly could for the sake of peace; yielded 
in all to the king; allowed themselves to be first severed from 
Rome, then to be glued on to the State, then to receive all 
proclamations as articles of faith, and only to exercise the 
functions which Christ had committed to them so far as they 
had permission from the grim Nero who straddled across the 
English throne. The only men who showed fight were laymen 
like Whyte. Talk of Catholics persecuting indeed! such men 
as Hancock knew better; he knew that he was safe enough~in 
the hands of Catholic bishops, chancellors, and chief-justices. 
With Somerset behind him, he marched straight into the den 
of lions, and bearded them; for he knew they had no teeth. 
Doubtless this weak, trimming, pusillanimous passivity ap- 
proved itself to its practisers as Christian meekness; it was 
supposed to be the giving the cloak also to him that would strip 
us of our coat, and the going two miles with him who forced 
us to carry his luggage one. But the curse of God was upon 
it, and branded it as treason; the poor ignorant people lost 
all confidence in their cowed clergy, and at last followed any 
donkey who arrayed himself, however clumsily, in the lion’s 
skin. Even hares grew bold when they found they had only 
to fight with frogs; and the impudence of a Hancock appeared 
true courage in comparison with the cringing of the vicar of 
Christchurch or of the chancellor of Winton. So England 
divorced herself from her former masters ; she forsook Thomas 
of Canterbury and Thomas More for Thomas Cranmer and 
Thomas Hancock. The bewitched Titania gave up Oberon 
in favour of the vulgar Bottom; and the spell is still upon her. 
She still retains her taste for the same kind of paramours, 
‘** whose flesh is as the flesh of asses;” she remains faithful to 
the Cummings, the Armstrongs, the Sumners, and the other 
dark-lanterns of Exeter Hall. Well may we apply the re- 
proach of Auneas when he saw the degradation of his country- 
woman— 


*¢ Tfectoris Andromache, Pyrrhin’ connubia servas?" 


4 
O that England could but see in their true colours the leaders 
whom she followed in her reform, and recognise at last that 
they are but calves, of whom she has so long asserted, ‘‘ ‘These 
are thy gods, O Israel, that have brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt !” 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO THE PROTO-MONASTERY OF 
SUBIACO, 


AND THE HOLY GROTTO OF ST. BENEDICT. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP ULLATHORNE, 0.S.B. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FRESCOES OF THE HOLY GROTTO. 


Ir we except the two grottoes, the whole of the sanctuaries 
described in the last chapter, their walls, arches, and roofs, are 
covered with ancient paintings. Yet, remarkable as they are, 
as well for their character as for the subjects which they re- 
present, it is surprising how little they have been referred to 
by the historians of Christian art. Vasari says not a word 
about them. Lanzi gives but a passing mention to Conxiolus,. 
the artist of a portion of them. Kugler passes them over 
unnoticed. Agincourt alone, in his great work on Christian 
art, has done them justice. This industrious writer concludes 
his observations with the remark, that the frescoes of the Holy 
Grotto bear the same relation to Roman art that those of the 
Campo Santo and of Assisi do to the Florentine school. 

It is not, of course, for fine animal proportions, or for any 
thing approaching to an ideal of the physical man, that we 
look at those truly devout and Christian pictures. ‘Their ex- 
cellence lies in the more recondite achievement of spiritual 
expression ; in the conveying to us a sense of that transfigura- 
tion which the human features undergo when the grace of 
God is the reigning power in the soul. On this principle the 
old mystical pictures were composed, and by this principle 
they are to be estimated. They may fail in drawing, and may 
want anatomy; and yet, in despite of these defects, they will 
often have a spiritual charm and power of affecting the soul 
which the most renowned artists of later times, with all their 
science and skill, cannot succeed in giving. 

The older painters followed the monastic illuminators, and 
developed the art in the same spirit. They had to paint in a 
church a sermon which should preach to souls; and their 
great serial works were most commonly executed in some 
monastic church or cloister, in a spirit analogous to that which 
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breathed in the community. Hence they approached to their 
work as to a solemn religious action. Overbeck, their modern 
representative, once told the pilgrim that he considered his 
work as resembling that of a religious mission. ‘This was, in 
fact, their secret. The walls of the church were not to preach 
sensuous attractions, but spiritual truths. Sacred and saintly 
histories were made the medium of inculcating the triumph 
of the spirit over the flesh. And as doctrines, whose very 
essence is spiritual, had to be addressed to the soul by the 
sense of sight, and through a language so limited as that of 
visible forms, the old artists had recourse to symbolical methods, 
just as our Lord used parables ; and it was this which gave to 
their works such a remarkable fulness of idea. A picture re- 
presented not merely what the eye could take naturally into 
its vision at any given moment, but all the results of a long 
meditation. Thus, to take examples from the frescoes we are 
contemplating, here a venerable figure of St. Peter stands 
erect and alone; but before him is the starry sphere of heaven, 
into which he inserts the key he holds in his right hand, 
whilst he grasps his second key in his left. By this simple 
action the whole doctrine ‘of his place and power stands re- 
vealed. Here, again, is a picture of St. Chelidonia, the pa- 
troness of the Benedictine nuns of Subiaco. She is seated in 
her mountain cave, its entrance is overshaded by a vine, and 
ravens are bringing her legumes and a vessel of water ; whilst 
two figures of nuns, much smaller than that by which the saint 
is represented, are kneeling outside and looking towards their 
patroness. One picture thus tells the story of her recluse life, 
of God’s protection over His servant, and of His special provi- 
dence in providing for her subsistence ; whilst 1t brings vividly 
before the mind how she is the patroness of these consecrated 
virgins, who founded their house upon her cave, and took her 
for their model and protectress. 

It was both a consistent and an essential characteristic of 
the mystical artists, that they wnsensualised the human form in 
their paintings. Let it be at once admitted that they not only 
did not, but that they could not represent sensuous beauty, 
put forth models of burly strength, or exhibit the human pas- 
sions in their vigorous play. But let the fact be also under- 
stood, that it was no part of their plan, it entered not into their 
system, to cultivate these qualities. A true mystic artist 
would have been as much shocked at the obtruded anatomies 
of Michael Angelo as at the unctuous sensualities of Rubens. 
Neither the tempting dehcacies of Correggio nor the animal 
glow of some other artists would have done aught but mar 
and utterly destroy the spirit in which they painted; for they 
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concentrated their whole efforts upon the expression of spi- 
ritual force, which is bland and sweet, pure and devout, serene 
and full of an ethereal grace better felt than described. Yes, 
if it be possible for mortals to paint that heavenly gift, the 
mystic artists painted grace, and even the predominance of 
habitual grace; which could only be visibly represented as 
reigning in mortified bodies. This was the high art of the 
mystical painters. And they who best succeeded on this 
methad, best satisfied the tastes of spiritual men. Saints were 
sought after, not for their full limbs, but for their fine spirit ; 
and they draped their persons not in such manner as to reveal, 
but as most effectually to conceal, the form of their frail 
humanity. Those bodies of theirs they-treated neglectfully ; 
but out of this neglect there arose another order of beauty 
based on higher fitnesses and loftier harmonies. And the mys- 
tical artist enhanced both this spirit—this grace of the soul, 
and this neglect—this mortification of the body, that he might 
more completely bring out the force of his ideal. They made 
us to feel that the spiritual man can only be perfected at the 
cost of the natural man; and the sanctity and power which 
breathe through those nfeagre and unsensuous forms convey 
to us, from the walls of many a sanctuary which God has hal- 
lowed through His saints, the undying lesson that—Z¢ is the 
spirit which giveth life, the flesh profiteth nothing. 

The natural artist has his natural merits: he searches the 
secrets of nature, works on nature’s models, and paints ideals 
of nature. We admire this fine nature; but we look into these 
productions in vain for any thing highly or profoundly spi- 
ritual: and the reason is obvious to every spiritual mind. Sen- 
suous and spiritual qualities cannot simultaneously predo- 
minate in one subject; nor can a mind habituated to the in- 
vestigation and meditation of sensuous beauties have a clear 
and high-toned spiritual vision. The sense of a man, like the 
dyer’s hand, is imbued with what it works in. And so St. 
Paul has laid down that great axiom, that—TZhe animal man 
cannot see those things which are of the Spirit of God. 

What, then, was the preparation of those old mystical art- 
ists ?—of those successors of the monastic illuminators? They 
neither laid bare the bodies of the living nor the muscles and 
bones of the dead in quest of materials for their spiritual 
art. They meditated their subjects as spiritual exercises, 
exchanged ideas and emotions with the holy men of the sanc- 
tuaries where they painted, invoked tne divine mystery or 
the saint they wished to-represent, took their hints of the 
human figure from those christianly-clothed persons at hand 
who best responded to their type, and poured the devout 
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spirit they. had conceived in their heart through their hand, 
as the preacher poured his spirit through his tongue. A true 
notion of the mystic painter is suggested by the inscription 
which Bartholomew of Subiaco has left in the sanctuary of 
St. Eustace under his picture of the Blessed Virgin: J painted 
in good faith. O Lady, help! It is the reward which I ask. 
It does not follow that all old pictures of the mystic period 
are true pictures wrought in this spirit. There were daubers 
then, as there have always been; and the daubers daubed 
their quantities of dead paint after thé then style and fashion 
of their betters as they best could. 

But if the mystic artists had especial laws for their guid- 
ance which belong not to other schools, it is, repeat, by their 
own laws they are to be judged and appreciated. Andaman 
must have something of their spirit before he can appreciate 
them duly. And let this further be considered, that, as no 
man can combine in his own life. the perfect development of 
the natural man together with the perfect development of the 
spiritual man, neither can he combine them.in art. Hither 
the natural man or the spiritual man must suffer loss: for 
somehow, whilst intent on perfecting the natural man, the 
spiritual element escapes. It is for the same reason that we 
look in vain for that literary polish and human finish in the 
works of the Christian fathers and of the great mystical 
writers, which distinguish the compositions of the classics. 
The divines and the humanists—language has marked their 
distinctions in their designations. The prophet is not as the 
polished man of the world. The one is engaged with the in- 
terior, the other with the exterior of things. And St. Paul 
touches the principle by which they are discriminated, when 
he says that his speech was not in the persuasive words of hu- 
man wisdom, but in the showing forth of spirit and power. 

Let, then, the famous artists of more recent times receive 
the praises which are their due for great success in the na- 
tural order, and for as much of the spiritual-order as they 
can succeed in setting forth: but when I want to feel the 
power and joy of the interior life, give me one of those old 
mystical pictures, which tell me of the triumph of grace over 
nature, though they speak as in a parable. 

But whilst the subject in hand has suggested these reflce- 
tions, I would not have it supposed that I am apologising 
for what has been delicately called archaical drawing, as if 
it were a characteristic of the frescoes of the Holy Grotto. 
Most of them are superior to their age in respect of drawing, 
and some of them are beautiful examples of the period which 
immediately succeeded that of Giotto, and felt his influence. 
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Space, and consideration for the reader, will only allow ofa 
brief description of these frescoes. 

Commencing, then, with the upper church: what first 
strikes us is the great picture of the Crucifixion, which covers 
the large surface over the chancel-arch. It is similar in 
general style and grouping to the one at Assisi. Around 
the suspended figure of our Lord angels receive the blood 
from His wounds into chalices, whilst others contemplate the 
cruel scene and weep. An angel guards the penitent thief, 
whilst a demon is busy with the impenitent. The whole 
space beneath the tall crosses-is occupied by horsemen. On 
the right foreground devout women are supporting the Blessed 
Virgin; an error both against history and theology, which 
has often been followed. On the left foreground the execu- 
tioners are casting lots for the garments on the lap of a seated 
figure fantastically garbed. Down in the spandrels the crowds 
are moving away. In the four compartments of the groined 
roof overhead are four doctors in religious habits, most ex- 
quisite for design and beauty. They are seated in gothic 
chairs with rich mosaic backs and canopies. They have desks 
before them; whilst over each canopy is the bust of an evan- 
gelist, with one of the four living creatures of Ezekiel by his 
side. The grace, variety, and finish of these designs are com- 
plete to admiration. The stout ribs of the groining are illu- 
minated with sharp foliage interspersed with medallions con- 
taining busts of saints. 

On the right wall our Lord is entering Jerusalem with 
the multitude in triumph. Next, the three devout women 
stand listening at our Lord’s empty tomb, whilst an angel in 
a brilliant starry garment is addressing them. Above these 
Magdalen is meeting our risen Lord in great rapture. And 
then there is the scene of St. Thomas’s incredulity, with 
the other apostles present. In the lunette above our Lord 
ascends to heaven; and His disciples, with Mary, gaze after 
Him. The pictures on the left side are divided by the beau- 
tiful projecting ambo already described. The scourging is 
represented in a pillared hall; our Lord stands covered with 
wounds, with His hands tied before Him to the central pillar ; 
two executioners are striking Him, and Pilate from a balcony 
directs their cruel deeds. Above is a great picture of the 
procession towards Calvary; and higher up, in the lunette 
formed by the groining, is the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the apostles, who are seated on a line of twelve seats. 

In the chancel begins the life of St. Benedict; and the 
series illustrating this subject is continued on the walls of the 
other sanctuaries. The dark colour of the Benedictine habit 
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gives a sombre tone to the pictures, which the stains of time 
have tended to increase; but on examination they will be 
found full of force and invention. You may read the whole 
life of St. Benedict on these venerable walls. On the right 
we have the incident at St. Cosimato. The monks, in a 
goodly plight of body, to mark their self-indulgence, are 
seated at table; and, to show they were not the genuine dis- 
ciples of St. Benedict, they are in white habits with black 
scapulars. The man of God has just blessed the poisoned cup 
which a youth has presented; the wine is spilt, and the youth 
lifts up his hands astonished. The old monks are glancing 
their eyes towards the face of the saint; but are not yet con- 
scious of what has occurred. ‘The next picture represents 
the indolent monk, whom the devil draws out of the church 
by his scapular. The saint is coming up with a companion; 
and further on he is correcting the idler on his knees with a 
rod. On the opposite wall, nearly effaced, St. Romanus sends 
down food to the saint, who on one side is meditating, whilst 
on the other he is causing the water to spring up miraculously 
at St. John’s monastery. On the arch over the altar St. Bene- 
dict is seated mitred and coped on a glorious throne within 
a golden vescica; SS. Scholastica, Maurus, and Placid stand at 
his sides, and below in the spandrels the parents of the four 
saints are gazing on their children. On the ceiling are paint- 
ings of SS. Maurus and Placid, of St. Agatha, and a fourth 
saint unknown. 

Descending the few steps into the second church, that of 
St. Scholastica, we may commence our observations at the 
external door. The effect of the weather from the door has 
much damaged the frescves in the nearest chapel. The mar- 
tyrdom of St. Paul alone remains traceable. ‘The four saints 
in the vaulting are also much injured. In the second chapel 
are two considerable pictures on the side-walls, one of which 
represents the death of St. Scholastica. Surrounded by a num- 
ber of religious, she breathes out her soul, which ascends in 
the form of a dove; high above, St. Benedict is contemplating 
a globe of light borne by angels, in which the same dove is 
repeated still‘ ascending, and our Lord, in a larger quatrefoil 
of light, awaits its coming. The opposite picture is the death 
of St. Maurus, who expires on a couch surrounded by monks. 
Passing the other two chapels, which present nothing of much 
interest, we come to a recess near the fourth,’in which two 
fine old figures of the hermit-saints Paul and Antony stand 
by the Blessed Virgin and Child. The face of the Blessed 
Virgin has been barbarously treated by some rough restorer. 
A St. Sebastian, pierced with arrows, bears the date of 1450. 
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Passing minor pictures, on the broad soffit of the arch, which 
separates the first from the second of the three compartments 
into which this church is divided, are two admirable pictures. 
The one on the right represents the annual interview between 
St. Benedict and his sister St. Scholastica. Seated at table, 
they are discoursing on divine things; a monk, who stands 
behind the man of God, is in raptures at the things he hears 
flowing from his lips. St. Scholastica, with folded hands, is 
wrapped in contemplation; and the nun behind her is in the 
attitude of listening. The expression in all these faces is most 
sweet and gracious; there is a blended mildness and dignity 
in the air and features of St. Benedict which quite reaches 
the ideal of his character. ‘he picture on the left represents 
the death of St. Scholastica, only slightly varied in detail from 
that just now described. On the wall opposite the middle 
chapel is a spirited picture full of figures, representing the 
martyrdom of St. Placid and his companions. An executioner 
is wrenching out the teeth of the saint with pincers. One monk 
of noble figure is still preaching. Another executioner 1s 
striking off the head of a young female, behind whom a youth 
is kneeling. The picture adjoining represents SS. Peter and 
John at the gate of the Temple; two miserable mendicants, 
one of them crippled, are earnestly entreating the two apos- 
tles: their features are strikingly earnest and supplicatory. 
In medallions, which, with beautiful foliage, adorn the soffit 
of the next arch, there are most exquisite busts of SS, Agnes 
and Catherine, and above them two archangels; whilst our 
Lord’s wounded hand appears on the groin of the arch. The 
paintings on the ceiling appear to be of later date: The com- 
partment near the extern door is almost effaced; and on the 
next are figures of four apostles, of which that of St. Andrew 
alone remains perfect—a grandiose figure holding our Lord’s 
cross, with a fish suspended on one of its arms. In the next 
compartment is the Divine Lamb, with four prophets. 

The sacristy, into which we now enter, is spacious, and 
its ceiling is supported by a strong central column. It-has 
two fine frescoes—a crucifixion, with figures of saints of the 
early school; and a pieta, with Magdalen and John weeping. 
This last is a superior picture by Manente, and is much ad- 
mired. The rest of the walls are covered with old triptychs 
and framed pictures of smaller size. One of them, containing 
groups of saints painted behind an ivory crucifix, is particu- 
larly beautiful and delicate. 

Portions of the iron mail worn by Blessed Lorenzo Lori- 
cato are preserved in this sacristy. Here also is the pec- 
toral cross of Pope Sixtus II.; its material is silver, its form 
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Byzantine, and the four evangelists are embossed upon its 
arms. A much larger cross, of crystal, with metal ornaments, 
is shown as the one which was presented by the Empress Galla 
Placidia to the monastery of Ravenna. St. Benedict’s measure 
for wine, holding about half a pint, and his weight for the 
daily allowance of bread, are also shown. 

Passing out of the church of St. Scholastica into the open 
air, we find ourselves enclosed within a small court; from which, 
looking up at the stupendous precipice over our heads, our at- 
tention is dirécted to an object both wondrous and fearful. A 
mass of the solid rock some fifty or sixty feet high and eight 
or nine broad, weighing therefore some five or six hundred 
tons, has been cleft on all sides from the face of the precipice. 
There it stands on high, detached at the two sides, and accord- 
ing to all appearance at the back also; for we could plainly 
see the water, which was streaming down the cliff, running both 
into the fissure behind this mass and running out at its foot; 
and the monks affirm that the slanting rays of the sun, when 
he descends, shoot right through at parts of the back from 
one side to the other. I will not repeat all I heard said of 
great architects having examined it from above even as far 
back as Sixtus V. and Fontana, of their having found it quite 
detached, and of records of its having remained in its present 
position for the last seven hundred years. A large fragment 
is broken away from the lower end; and all that it visibly rests 
upon is a breadth of some six inches at one of its corners. The 
architects of Rome ¢an suggest no safe means of rendering it 
more secure; and whilst it seems hourly to threaten the de- 
struction of the monastery, with all its sanctuaries, its per- 
sistence where it stands suspended looks very much like a 
continuous miracle. In this enclosure is a statue of St. Be- 
nedict, who from his niche holds up his hand towards the peril; 
whilst an inscription says, ‘‘ Remain, O rock; and injure not 
my children.” 

Descending into the third church, it is to be regretted 
that the window at the opposite end has been recently 
stained in dark colours, as it deprives this sanctuary of the 
light which it requires. A restoration of the ground of the 
ceiling in a bad dark blue adds to the gloom. On the right 
hand of the stairs is a recess with an ancient altar, over which 
is a Greek picture of the Blessed Virgin and Child with two 
angels. Whilst it retains the dignity, it evinces a consider- 
able relaxation from the stiffness of the Byzantine traditions, 
and a certain originality of conception. An inscription tells 
that Master Conxiolus* painted this work. On the opposite 
side of the door is an interesting portrait of Innocent III. 
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n a single-crowned tiara and pallium; it surmounts a large: 
ablet, on which are inscribed in black letter the decree of 
his Pope for the establishment of the community of the Holy 
xrotto and the provisions for its maintenance. On the side 
if this document John Tagliacozzo, the first prior, is seated 
n a chair, and the Pope points to him. The date of this 
oncession is 1213. This picture is most probably by Con- 
ciolus, as also the three compartments of the ceiling, and 
verhaps some other works in this sanctuary. Lanzi observes 
hat Conxiolus was painting at Subiaco in 1209. We may, 
hen, consider the picture of the great Pope Innocent ITI. as 
. veritable contemporary portrait. ‘The features are long, 
ymmetrical, and full of dignity. The figures on the ceiling 
‘re grandiose, but formal and decidedly Greek. In the first 
‘compartment, our Lord, in a circle of rich foliage, with nimbus, 
iolds an open book; and extending out like a cross, with 
eet to the circle, are the four figures of the apostles Peter 


ind Paul, Andrew and John. And at the angles, in the in- © 


ervals between the apostles, arranged like a St. Andrew’s 
‘ross, are four tall angels in white albs with rich borderings, 
heir wings expanded. In the central compartment, the circle 
‘ontains an austere figure of St. Benedict. The four figures 
it right angles are SS. Maurus, Placid, Romanus, and Hono- 
atus. The figures at the angles are the Popes SS. Sylvester 
ind Gregory, in single-crowned tiaras, and St. Laurence and 
Peter the deacon in dalmatics. Peter was the deacon of St. 
sregory, and the interlocutor in the dialogue in St. Gregory’s 
ife of St. Benedict. This is a curious instance of the intro- 
luction of an uncanonised person in a group of saints with a 
umbus. But, if I recollect rightly, his nimbus is square; as 
. cardinal, the deacon wears a mitre. In the third compart- 
nent are the Lamb and the symbols of the evangelists; they 
ire a curious example of the heads of the four animals with 
‘obed bodies and outspread wings. The walls are almost exclu- 
sively occupied with the life of St. Benedict. As to their 
late, Abbot Bini, in his brief Historical Memoirs of the Holy 
Grotto, is of opinion that they are of the period of Abbot 
John VI., the same John Tagliacozzo who was made first 
rior by Pope Innocent III. In confirmation of this opinion, 
‘he arms of that abbot—a bird on a mountain—are found 
yainted on the wall by the second flight of steps; and a 
nonastic figure in a gateway of the monastery, known to be 
of that epoch, which | did not see, is also appealed to. These 
Tescoes are certainly of a ruder and more antique character 
chan those of the first and second sanctuaries, supposed to 
se many of them the work, and certainly of the period, of 
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Stammatico, in the fifteenth century. Should this prove to 
be the case, some other artist must have painted here con- 
temporaneously with Conxiolus, and one who had emancipated 
art from the Greek traditions before the rise of Cimabue. 
The question is deserving of further investigation. The main 
difficulty lies in the reconciliation of pictures like these with 
the character of what is:‘known to be of that period. Yet 
Investigation does sometimes bring to light extraordinary 
anticipations of artistic or scientific epochs which had for a 
long time been drifting into oblivion. The picture of St. 
Chelidonia, which we have already described, bears every 
trace of the hand of Conxiolus. 

On the right wali is represented the rocky - position of 
‘Affide, with its name written; and the youthful St. Benedict 
is flying in his secular dress to the church. On one side 
below, he is restoring the broken sieve in its perfect state tc 

_ the nurse; on the other, he kneels and receives the habit 
from St. Romanus; and next, he sits in his cave, with closec 
book in hand, meditating. Entering the gallery leading tc 
St. Gregory’s chapel, there is written—the Holy of Holies 
In this chapel is preserved the holy thorn, which is no doub: 
the one left by the Basilian monks together with the hood o 
St. Basil. There are also portions of the true cross and o 
the pillar, and half the corporal of Orvieto stained with blood 
Passing along between the nude rock and the arches openin; 
into the church below, at the intervals between the arche: 
are, first, St. Romanus sending down the cord with food fo 
St. Benedict; then, the priest arriving with sack and cup con 
taining the paschal dinner—our Lord looks down upon hin 
from a circle in the heavens; next, the picture of St. Chel 
donia; then, a noble figure of St. Lucy, with a dish con 
taining her eyes and a palm: and in the angle, which 1 
lighted by two lancets, with the groined roof resting on 
pillar, there is a rude doom, or last judgment, and St. Jerom 
meditating upon it in acorner. It differs in style from th 
rest, and has black-letter inscriptions, with the date 146C 
Turning the angle, we enter St. Gregory’s chapel, which 1 
directly over, though high above, the second grotto; and th 
site has been obtained by excavation into the face of the rock 
And here we have the famous picture of St. Francis of Assis: 
painted on the wall during his visit in 1223. Over the hea 
is the inscription Fr—Fractscu—Brother Francis. As h 
was canoniscd so soon after his death, the inscription proves th 
picture to be contemporary. It has no nimbus. The face } 
meagre and somewhat long, like the waxen cast preserved @ 
Assisi. The eyes look upon you with a certain soft and swee 
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vivacity. The whole face-is carefully drawn and pleasing. 
The habit, with sharp-pointed hood on the head, is of a dark 
iron gray, and the white cord is carefully painted. There is 
no scapular. ‘Tears fall from his eyes, and he holds in his 
hand a scroll with his favourite salutation—Peace be to this 
house. Agincourt’s engraving shows that in his time part of 
an arm and some of the lower portion of the habit had fallen 
away; it is restored without being apparent. When Pope 
Gregory IX. was asked to consecrate the chapel, he answered, 
‘The ground on which you stand is holy ;” and would only 
consecrate the altar to St. Gregory. Over the window, this 
Pope is represented in the act of consecrating; angels are 
above, and our Lord is represented bleeding on one side of 
the window, and above Him St. Michael holds a censer. 
Another picture, above the apse, which is exceedingly curious, 
represents St. Gregory, seated in pontifical vestments on a 
faldstool, contemplating the patriarch Job, who is seated. on 
the ground—an allusion to his famous book of morals on Job. 
The ceiling is painted with seraphs of the same period. An 
inscription under the picture of Gregory IX. tells that this 
chapel was painted in the second year of his pontificate (1228). 
The drawing of one of the heads, with its peaked hood, so 
much resembles the old picture of St. Benedict described in 
the last chapter, that it may be safely concluded they are by 
the same hand. There is a good picture of St. Gregory by 
Sebastian Conca over the altar. 7 

As we return through the gallery, we must not forget to 
notice a remarkable picture on wood representing the lake in 
its original state. The water is almost up to the level of the 
baths of Nero; which are painted just as they now appear; 
and it flows through the sustaining wall by two apertures. 
St. Benedict’s grotto is depicted, and the saint is giving the 
habit to the child Placid, whilst Maurus is fishing in the lake. 
A noble choir of angels, singing or playing on their instru- 
ments, fills up the further end of the valley. This picture 
was executed in 1426, at the cost of Louis Bishop of Majorca, 
who paid the artist seventeen ducats. 

Two pictures on the exterior wall of the gallery, that is 
to say on the wall within the church, represent, the one the 
patriarch Job in his adversity; the other, the same patriarch 
in his prosperity. Descending the second flight of steps to 
the lower floor of the third church, in three circles over the 
window are our Lord, St. Benedict, and St. Scholastica. On 
one side the same window, a woman at the entrance of the 
Saint’s cave presents the gift of poisoned bread; on the other 
side, St. Benedict, with Maurus and Placid, sit at a rude table, 
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‘and the raven is flying off with the loaf. On the lower par 
of the right wall is, first, St. Chelidonia, in a red habit witl 
white veil; second, the miracle of the poor Goth’s broker 
billhook; third, the death of St. Benedict. He is stretchec 
out in the church where he has just expired, the monks ar 
round him, angels are descending a stratum of clouds to re 
ceive his soul; and in a kind of rood-loft hung with lamps 
our Lord, attended by angels, awaits its coming with out 
stretched arms. Having been painted on the side ofa fligh 
of stairs, this picture is much injured. In the lunettes o: 
consoles left on the wall by the groining-ribs are, first, thi 
miracle of St. Maurus rescuing Placid from the lake at thi 
command of St. Benedict; second, two archbishops seated 
one of whom is St. Nicholas, with St. Stephen standing. ~- 

Before passing into the Holy Grotto, a large marble in 
scription informs us that Clement XI. granted a plenary in 
dulgence once a year to pilgrims visiting the Grotto ; anothe 
informs us that Pius VII. extended this privilege to once ; 
month. The ancient figure of St. Benedict which stood ii 
the Grotto was removed in 1657, and one in marble, execute 
by Raggi, a disciple of Bernini, substituted in its place. J 
represents the youthful saint in contemplation ; but, howeve 
much admired as a production of art, the features are effemi 
nate ; and instead of the rude goat-skins in which the youn: 
hermit was actually clad, he is represented as clothed in th 
habit in its most modern shape, with the hood pinched an 
curtailed of its old proportions. The broken bell used by ‘St 
Romanus is here shown; in the middle ages it was koope 
round with precious metal by way of ornament. A finger c 
St. Benedict, and a piece of his habit, are also preservec 
The silver crucifix, shown as having belonged to St. Bene 
dict, cannot be authentic, unless the metal has been melte 
and refashioned, as it is a medizval crucifix, both in shape 
figure, and details. 

Let us now descend the holy stairs. On each side this fin 
flight of steps is depicted the triumph of death. The subjec 
and its treatment remind one of the Campo Santo of Pise 
though executed on a smaller space. On the one side, 
nobleman, with a lady by his side, and an attendant, carryin, 
hawks in their hands, are standing at the head of three ope: 
coffins, in the first of which the body of a nobleman is lying 
in the second that of a lady, both richly clad, in the third 
skeleton ; a venerable hermit stoops over by the side of th 
coffins and appeals to the dead. Behind him is a monaster. 
on the verge of a forest. On the opposite wall the skeleto 
Death, on horseback, rides furiously on, mowing down wit 
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the scythe in his left hand a crop of men upon the ground, 
and with the sword in his right striking two persons of con- 
sideration who stand in his way; whilst amongst the indiscri- 
minate crowd behind his path are some who invoke-him in 
yain to come to their release. Over the arch before us is the 
baptism of our Lord, with attendant angels. If we turn our 
eyes to the vaulting, we shall be rewarded by four of the most 
beautiful figures in the whole sanctuary: St. Benedict, in 
black habit and mitre, looks towards St. Bernard, in his white 
cowl; while St. Dominic looks towards St. Francis. Each of 
these founders holds his rule. It is impossible to describe 
the spiritual beauty of their countenances. On the soffit of 
the arch are St. John Baptist and St. Onuphrius, each clad 
in camel’s hair and under a canopy. On the jamb of the 
arch is a Magdalen, more recent, and inclining to the natural 
school, but still retaining a mystic character. 

We reach the end of this series of frescoes in the most 
beautiful chapel of Blessed Lorenzo Loricato, now called the 
chapel of the Blessed Virgin. The body of that holy hermit 
reposes beneath the altar. The chapel is well lighted, and 
covered with pictures illustrating the life and glory of the 
Blessed Virgin, which for grace and sweetness would not be 
unworthy the pencil of Fra Angelico. But there is in them 
a freedom and a largeness of conception to which that saintly 
artist did not attain. Beneath a cross the artist has left’ his 
name, and the date of his work, in the words, ‘* Stammatico 
Greco pictor perfecit, A.D. 1489.” Whether Greco be the 
designation of the artist or of his country, he certainly ex- 
hibits the best characteristics of the school of Giotto, com- 
bined with the sweetness of the angelic Dominican. It was 
thirty-four years after the death of the latter artist that Stam- 
matico painted this chapel. 

In the coving of the apse of the altar the Blessed Virgin 
is seated under a canopy, crowned, and holding a lily. Our 
Lord stands upon her knees, with His hand on her shoulder, 
richly costumed. Angels press near the chair; and on each 
side stands a Pope, in cope and fanon, wearing a low tiara 
with a single crown. On the arch above the apse two groups 
of saints are rising from their tombs. On one side the altar 
is St. Benedict; on the other, SS. Maurus and Placid. These 
two figures have a very sweet and serene expression. On the 
wall opposite the entrance are the two subjects of the Nativity 
and the Adoration of the Magi. A great picture, full of 
figures, covering the lower wall opposite the altar, represents 
the death of the Blessed Virgin. The twelve apostles assist 
round the couch, and a crowd of disciples are entering through 
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the door. Above is an exquisite picture of the Assumption ; 
it is the one reproduced by Overbeck, and so well known by 
multiplied engravings. Our Lord is seated with His Mother 
on a Gothic throne, and His hand reposes on her shoulder. 
But there is a purity of feeling in the original which has not 
been so successfully realised in the adapted copy; nor are 
the beautiful accessories of this picture to be found in Over- 
beck ; angels in floating white garments, crowned with green 
wreaths studded with white roses sparkling like jewels, are 
playing on instruments, and with their happy faces make the 
blue sky radiant of the joys of heaven. 

The four angular compartments of the groined ceiling 
contain four fine pictures of the Annunciation, the Presenta- 
tion, the Crowning, and the Patronage of the Blessed Virgii. 
In the last, the Mother of God is represented expanding her 
starry cloak over two kneeling groups; monks kneel on one 
side, and nuns on the other. On the arches of the two stair- 
cases, which meet upon the landing in front of this chapel, are 
depicted the Slaughter of the Innocents, and the Flight into 
Iigypt. The last is a sweet picture; angels precede and 
follow the holy family; and solitary palms make the broad 
desert look more lonely. 

Besides the pictures already noticed in the garden of roses, 
there is a very curious one, painted on the face of the precipice, 
representing the dead body of our Lord upon the knees of 
His weeping Mother, with the prophet Jeremias in the back- 
ground; it has the date of 1489. The refectory is also 
covered with frescoes, which are equal in merit to any of 
those in the sanctuaries. 

Thus the Holy Grotto is one of the most interesting and 
comprehensive schools of early Christian art which can any 
where be found. Beginning with St. Benedict’s time in the 
lower grotto, taking up Greek art at the opening of the 
thirteenth century, already showing the first signs of freedom 
in Conxiolus, gaining both freedom of design and copiousness 
in the fourteenth century, and reaching the perfection of mys- 
tical grace and sweetness in the works of Stammatico in the 
fifteenth century, and in the Evangelists and Holy Family in 
the old chapter-room exhibiting, long after Raphael’s date, 
the mystical spirit still lingering, ere it takes its farewell of 
one of its most favourite spots. I must say I tremble for the 
results of that spirit of trimming up and restoring which 1s 
now at work. None but the very first Christian artists ought 
to touch even the ground-work of those walls, and then with 
a sense of extreme caution and reluctance. 

It is much to be regretted that a manuscript account of 
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these frescoes, written in 1544 by Fathers Beccari and Bellen- 
tani, has been lost, no one seems to know how. Outline en- 
eravings of them, from good designs by M. Renier, of Ver- 
viere, have recently been published at the Roman Stamperia, 
in sixty-one folio sheets. 

Why have the Benedictines never published a life of our 
holy patriarch, illustrated from the frescoes of the Holy Grotto ? 
They are incomparably superior to those often-repeated de- 
signs which illustrate the poetical life by Sangrinus; and 
their antiquity, spirit, and association with the Holy Grotto 
would make the work invaluable, especially if accompanied 
with good landscapes, and views of the actual scenes. They 
would become the starting-point for all future art connected 
with our Saint. I have heard that a great French writer. is 
preparing a life of St. Benedict. Let us hope he will follow 
the precedent he has himself given in the beautiful illustra-_ 
tions to his exquisite Life of St. Elizabeth. 


[To be continued. ] 
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OUR NEW DIGNITARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STUMPINGFORD.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
TAKES US TO OXFORD. 


We feel a difficulty, such as Mr. Macaulay no doubt has felt 
in approaching the character of his divine hero, now that we, 
in our small history, have to approach the culminating point, 
as far as history yet reaches, of the progress of the great, the 
renowned, and, as we may now say with a conviction equalling 
Mr. Macaulay’s, the immortal Walker. Be it ours to imitate 
the impartial historian. What we want in power, colour, and 
vivacity, let us at least redeem by truth—truth, in this case 
so ample, so happy, so obvious, so consoling. But the thread 
of life does not run singly. It is twisted of all manner of 
strands. Supposing that you are blue, it is quite certain that 
you will find other colours, from which orange is never absent, 
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close by your side. So, the mention of the great Walker, 
which at once recalls the thread of our history to the true 
Williamite colours of blue and orange, will nevertheless offer 
to the eye of our reader a thread of gold and silver, in virtue 
of the presence of other characters, of more or less interest 
and distinction according to his taste. The mother of Mr. 
Walker, if she had ever had the happiness to peruse the 
Aneid of that author whom her son never described but as 
«© The bard of Mantua,” might have paused over that wonder- 
ful passage, so affecting to his audience when read aloud by 
the poet. She would have felt that the day of the Stumping- 
ford Marcellus had arrived. Zw JAfarcellus eris. And she 
would have had no fears as to the power of her Orlando in 
breaking through those rough fates which Virgil mentions as 
the opponents of zs Marcellus. She would have desired no 
sprinkling of lihes from full hands, nor purple flowers, nor 
any premature attention to Orlando’s soul. In fact, entirely 
reversing all the ominous statements of Virgil, the gifts which 
she bestowed on her Orlando were of a very different and 
substantial character; and her motherly attentions were by 
no means empty or vain. Zu Marcellus eris. But that good 
lady has not, alas! survived to see the completicn of her 
hopes; though enough had taken place in this world, before. 
her departure from it, to satisfy the ambition of most of the 
mothers of Stumpingford. 

But you are impatient. We share your impatience, and 
goon. In the spring of the year 1855 Mr. Preston and Father 
Austin determined to make a visit to Oxford. Mr. Preston 
had never seen that place except in passing through it on a 
journey. But the events of now many years past have given 
to that most historic and beautiful city an interest in his 
mind, and the minds of all Catholics, such as has not existed 
since the days of James II. So, one fine spring day, Father 
Austin and Mr. Preston found themselves at the railway- 
station at the end of Botley Causeway. Which station has, 
to the great grief and reluctancy, as Anthony a Wood would 
have said, of all lovers of antiquity, put the final stroke of 
destruction to the last remains of the Great Abbey of Rewley 
—Royal Lieu; which used to be so difficult of access to the 
curious within the memory of man, that most of them were 
obliged to content themselves with the account of it given in 
the appendix to the life of Mr. Thomas Hearne, published at 
Oxford in the year 1772. However, Rewley Abbey is safe 
enough from inquiry now. And Father Austin and Mr. 
Preston were landed upon its site. 

If you have been at Oxford with any intention of thinking 
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of what you were seeing there, you have carried away with 
you an impression which, in the opinion of many competent 
judges, you would receive from no other city in the world. 
The features in that still majestic face are Catholic ;—worn 
indeed, and wrinkled; for they have not been refreshed from 
that fountain of perpetual youth and health to which she once 
had access. ‘The whole external design of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, such a University as out of England the world never 
saw before, nor contemporaneously, nor can ever see again, 
still remains. The very additions of later years are so much 
on the ancient model as to harmonise with what had preceded 
them ; and even those which were made in the bad tastes of 
the last two centuries, and previous to the present revival, are 
so absorbed and toned down by the indelible outlines of the 
whole, that they scarcely distract the attention from the first 
and lasting impression of-grandeur. But in the midst of all 
this beauty the Catholic sees death. Death of faith, hope, 
and charity. Death of thoughts and intentions which are the 
true sources of all beauty in art. Death of religion. Death 
of the soul. 

Such a spectacle as Oxford is should be seen by every 
Catholic ; and every one, Catholic or Protestant, who is in- 
terested in seeing the beginning of the end of a great phe- 
nomenon, should go and see it at once, before the just and 
necessary measures which have been lately adopted for the 
admission of sects of all sorts have altered its character in 
buildings and every thing else. Anglican Protestantism is at 
last going to meet its just retribution for its felonious tenure 
of this University for three centuries. But the right owners 
are not going to be restored. And by and by, in place of 
the men whom Adam de Brom, and Wykeham, and Wayn- 
flete, and Wolsey, intended to fill their glorious halls, there 
will be the same motley crowd with which England is now 
overspread. And that the tone and high gentlemanlike cha- 
racter of the University will suffer when this is effected is 
quite certain; the just and long-delayed vengeance of Gop 
against one of the most nefarious robberies ever committed 
under the sham of Christianity. However, things as they are 
are the proper business of the historian: we too must see a 
little of Oxtord in company with our friends. 

They established themselves comfortably at the Angel, 
one of the best inns in England. Who that has ever enjoyed 
Its capacious hospitalities can forget.its Turkey carpets, its 
triptychs in the coffee-room, its bedrooms bearing ‘the names 
of the colleges, so as to indulge even a bagman in sleeping a 
night in one of them? Or, how the doors of the rooms have 
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little notices fixed upon them, by which succeeding ages and 
freshmen may Jearn how the rooms were respectively occupied 
by her Majesty Queen Adelaide and her suite, on the oc- 
casion when the Angel received the agnomen of “‘ the Queen’s 
Hotel”? It is scarcely compatible with the dignity of history 
to present the details of the kitchen; but can the way-worn 
traveller ever forget the geniality of an Angel breakfast, if it 
was his pleasure to have that meal with splendour? 

In the morning Father Austin and Mr. Preston rose early, 
and went down to the little Catholic church in St. Clement’s, 
the outside of which has been known to so many generations 
of Oxford men. There is no power now to keep them from 
the inside. ‘This, at least, is great gain. Father Austin said 
Mass here; and Mr. Preston, having heard the parish Mass, 
then waited to hear Father Austin’s. He also waited in the 
church till Father Austin was ready to leave the sacristy and 
go back to the inn with him. They were leaving the little 
church together, when the eyes of both of them at once fell 
upon a gentleman who was still kneeling. They exchanged a 
look, and said nothing. As they passed, the gentleman rose 
from his knees. He had very much the appearance of an 
Anglican curate; and wore the fatal waistcoat, which Mr. 
Conybeare, in his most amusing pamphlet on Church Parties, 
informs us is known to the trade as the M. B., or mark-of- 
the-Beast waistcoat. They had just got outside the door, and 
were getting into the road, when the gentleman, following them 
rapidly, came behind, and addressed Mr. Preston by name. 

‘‘ Is it possible,” said Mr. Preston, ‘that I see Mr. 
Broadwood ?” 

** Quite true,” said Mr. Broadwood; “ there is no mis- 
take in it, | assure you. I have heard Mass this morning 
behind you, and hope to hear Mass for the rest of my life; 
in fact, I was received last week.” 

Mr. Preston took his hand, and shook it most warmly. 

‘* Here, then, is a new friend for you,” said he, turning to 
Father Austin. 

Father Austin and Mr. Broadwood exchanged greetings 
cordially. 

‘© How has it all come about ?” said Mr. Preston; ‘‘ we 
have heard nothing of this.” | 

“No,” said Mr. Broadwood, ‘‘ I sent in my resignation 
the day before I came away. I staid as long as I could; but 
at last I found that there was no peace because there was no 
truth, and I burst the chain by one snap.” 

‘* Well done, any how!” said Mr. Preston. ‘ Will you 
come and breakfast with us at the Angel ?” 
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“ By all means,” said Mr. Broadwood; ‘“ and I think I 
may have a little budget of news to tell you which may in- 
terest you. I assure you I am not the only notability of 
Stumpingford at present. While they are groaning over me, 
they are in a state of great rejoicing about some other people. 
You recollect Mr. Small, curate of Soupington, and Mr. Or- 
lando Walker ?” 

‘ The last, at least,” said Mr. Preston, ‘‘is of such uni- 
versal fame, that really not to know him argues oneself un- 
known.” 

« Well,” said Mr. Broadwood, ‘* I won’t forestall good 
things. I have the Stumpingford Banner of Saturday in my 
pocket, and you shall see it at breakfast.” 

They were just passing Magdalene Tower. They all three 
involuntarily looked up at that structure, whose quite unri- 
valled proportions have daily, during nearly four centuries, 
fixed the admiration of beholders as they have crossed the 
Cherwell. 

* You don’t think now, I suppose,” said Mr. Preston, 
“that such a thing as that was built for the daily use of 
‘Dearly beloved brethren,’ and the Commination-service once 
a year? or that Waynflete, who, if I recollect, was the founder 
of it, would acknowledge its present possessors as children of 
his ?” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Broadwood; “ you will think better 
things of me now. I began to doubt about it a year ago. 
How could I have gone on so long !” 

So they went on to the Angel. There they had a snug 
little room to themselves, and a breakfast of frugal geniality : 
something between the coffee-room tea and toast—very good 
those of their kind—and the splendour to which we have 
alluded. 

“‘ And here,” said Mr. Broadwood, “ is the Stumpingford 
Banner.” : 

We shall present to our readers what was read from the 
Stumpingford Banner, and, to use the favourite classical 
phrase of that admirable paper, in extenso ; a phrase in which, 
if our recollection serves us, it has the advantage of Cicero. 


‘‘ STUMPINGFORD.—It is with sincere pleasure that we 
this week announce to our readers, as an accomplished fact, 
the nomination of our respected neighbour, the Rev. Thomas 
Small, B.A., curate of Soupington-cum-d’Umpling, to the 
newly-erected bishopric of Zimzam in Central Africa. We 
entirely agree with our bi-weekly London contemporary in 
considering this appointment one of the most auspicious which 
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could possibly have occurred. Surely we may give thanks 
and take courage. The excellent spiritualisation of the fool- 
ish Melodies of Moore, published a few years since, gives us 
a line which is the key to all: 


‘ John, Bishop of Chester, is Archbishop now!’ 


Mr. Small has long been known to an extensive circle of pri- 
vate friends as an eminently fearless, faithful, and uncompro- 
mising exponent of Evangelical views; and the good which 
he has been enabled to effectuate in the comparatively limited 
sphere in which his lot has been hitherto cast is an earnest of 
much good, which may be hoped for now that so great an 
opening has offered to him. We understand that the rev. 
gentleman, who is a member of St. Bede’s Hall, Oxford, 
proposes (D.V.) to accumulate his degrees, and to obtain the 
degree of doctor of divinity at once, in order that he may be 
consecrated with as much speed as possible, and proceed to 
his distant destination. The bishop designate of Zimzam 
has not, we believe, yet past the limit of youth; and, may 
we be permitted suggestively to add, has not yet entered into 
the bonds of holy matrimony. 

‘¢ Parallel with this event, and in closest connection with 
it, is another, which has caused yet greater surprise, and cer- 
tainly not less pleasure. Our universally known and beloved 
fellow-townsman Orlando Walker, Esg., Alderman, was long 
known among his friends to have entertained the ardent de- 
sire of separating himself from the world. It is not for us, 
as journalists, to pry into the sacred seclusion of the social 
circle and the domestic altar; but we hope we shall be for- 
given, even by the distinguished person of whom we are 
speaking, for saying, that we have the best reason for believ- 
ing that, amid the hospitalities, and even gaieties, for which 
no municipal house among us was more pleasantly known 
than Mr. Walker’s, he nevertheless was contemplating greater 
things, and preparing himself for retirement from those around 
him. His soul, as a great poet has said, was like a star, and 
dwelt alone. Our readers, therefore, though surprised, have 
no doubt heard with satisfaction that the bishop designate, 
being fully aware of Mr. Walker’s private views, did, imme- 
diately upon his own nomination, offer to our fellow-towns- 
man the responsible and onerous post of the first archdeacon 
of Zimzam. Mr. Walker, fully countenanced in his good 
intention by his amiable consort, at once consented; and 
we understand that the same day which sees the bishop de- 
signate invested with the justly honourable distinction of 
Doctor of Divinity will also see the venerable Orlando Walker 
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endowed with the distinction of a complimentary degree of 
Master of Arts. Mr. Walker, we believe, was ordained pri- 
vately within the last fortnight by the Bishop of Ribchester, 
and immediately after received his nomination from. the bishop 
designate. Such events as these will gladden the hearts of 
true Protestant Englishmen far and wide; and we ourselves 
hail with great joy the establishment of an infant Church in 
Zimzam on perfectly Broad-Church principles. There will be 
no sham Popery in Zimzam. ‘The new archdeacon preaches, 
we are informed, morning and evening to-morrow at the pa- 
rish church of St. Birinus. We need scarcely assure our 
readers that the gospel will be heard there again: we had al- 
most said, perhaps for the first time. 


“In the foregoing paragraph we have chronicled events 
of the most pleasing character. Startling indeed it is, but 
to all true lovers of our pure Protestant Catholic Apostolical 
Reformed Church established within these realms scarcely 
less a subject of congratulation, that the sham Popery at St. 
Birinus, which has so long disgusted the immense majority 
of the citizens of Stumpingford, seems at last likely to have 
an end by the secession of its minister. It is known with 
certainty that the Reverend Leopold Adolphus Broadwood, 
M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford—the college of poor benighted 
Newman—Rector of St. Birinus, Stumpingford—(by the by, 
who was St. Birinus?)—has been received into the Popish 
Church by some member of the institute known as the Ora- 
torians in London. ‘There is no doubt whatever of the fact, 
and it is our privilege to proclaim it. We hope that with a 
new rector of St. Birinus the vagaries which have hitherto given 
it an unfortunate notoriety may cease; and that peace may be 
restored by a proper and necessary inattention to rubrics and 
canons, which, if they ever were obeyed, certainly cannot be 
obeyed now without exasperating the people, to the great 
risk of the ultimate stability of the Establishment.” 


Mr. Preston had been the reader of these delightful para- 
graphs. They excited a great deal of merriment as they went 
on, and some surprise. 

“So Walker,” said Mr. Preston, “is actually Protestant 
archdeacon, and Small bishop ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Broadwood; “ and to-morrow they are 
both to have their degrees. They are up here now, both 
staying with the Principal of St. Bede’s, who goes into the 
matter in the most paternal manner; assures Walker, who is 
about his own age—though certainly it is bold to pronounce 
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what Walker’s age is—that he regards him as a son, and looks 
forward to his incorporation in St. Bede’s Hall as a matter of 
great comfort and honour.” 

‘‘We know nothing about Oxford,” said Mr. Preston; 
‘* will you let us benefit by your knowledge of it, and put us 
in the way of seeing things? Could we contrive, do you 
think, to see these events come off?” 

** O, certainly, with all ease,” said Mr. Broadwood. ‘‘ We 
will all go to the convocation-house to-morrow, and see our 
new graduates.” 

‘‘ T should really like it,” said Mr. Preston. ‘‘ They keep 
up, I think, something of the old Catholic formalities, don’t 
they ?” 

“e Yes,” said Mr. Broadwood; ‘‘it is a very pretty sicht. 
But I doubt whether you will understand the Oxford way of 
pronouncing Latin. Did Father Austin ever hear it ?” 

“J think not,” said the priest. ‘ That will add something 
to the circumstance.” 

‘* But in the mean time, Father Austin,” said Mr. Broad- 
wood, ‘‘ I have something for this evening, if Mr. Preston and 
yourself will come to see it, quite as extraordinary as what we 
hope to see to-morrow, and a good deal more interesting. 
What do you think of a set of men here, in St. Isidore’s Col- 
lege, meeting together to sing office out of the Breviary in 
their rooms? Would you like to be present at it 2?” 

‘Do you mean,” said Father Austin, ‘ that they sing the 
real thing?” 

‘Well, very nearly so,” said Mr. Broadwood. ‘ They 
don’t sing the Roman rite; but they sing the Salisbury one 
straight out.” 

“TI won’t come,” said Father Austin; ‘ but there is no 
reason, I should think, why Mr. Preston and yourself should 
not go. You will, of course, not: be associating yourselves with 
their performance, but will be merely spectators.” 

‘* Be it so,” said Mr. Preston. ‘* We will leave Father 
Austin here to say his office, and I am at your service for St. 
Isidore’s. But we must ramble about a little this morning.” 

‘¢ We want to see all we can,” said Father Austin; ‘ and 
to make a beginning, take us to the college where Father Cam- 
pian was when he was a Protestant.” 

So they went out; and passing by All Souls, through the 
Radcliffe Square, the Schools Quad, and by the theatre and 
the Ashmolean, got out into Broad Street, and opposite Balliol. 

‘Father Parsons was chaplain-fellow there,” said Mr. 
Broadwood, pointing to Balliol—* before he was reconciled to 
the Church.” 
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They turned round the corner, and passing between the 
east end of St. Mary Magdalene parish church and Balliol, 
stopped a minute or two before the pretty absurdity called 
“The Martyrs’ Memorial.” 

‘If they would only pull those lumping figures out,” said 
Mr. Preston, ‘and put in the figures of real saints, it really 
would be a very nice thing. As it is, those three poor men 
look so awkward and muffish and unbelieving in themselves, 
that they quite spoil a good bit of architecture.” 

“ And really,” said Mr. Broadwood, “it is very pleasant, 
and almost a joke, that this church here, which they fitted up 
at the same time in a most abominable way, as what they 
called ‘a memorial church,’ has since furnished one or two 
Catholic priests out of its ministers.” 

‘Depend upon it,” said Mr. Preston, “‘ those three stone 
gentlemen have done it. It is quite impossible to have any 
faith in them. They are quite antidotes to heresy.” 

They went on, and stood before the gate of St. John’s. 

‘‘ Cistercians,” said Father Austin. ‘‘ There stands St. Ber- 
nard, does he not, still?” pointing to the niche high up. 

Yes,” said Mr. Broadwood. ‘‘ That statue has stood 
through strange changes. Cistercians—sacrilege—ruin—de- 
solation; the rebuilding, as a college, of a new Catholic foun- 
dation; more sacrilege; and three hundred years of Protes- 
tantism since. From this gateway Father Campian* fled to 
Ireland on his way to be received.” 


* The present historian has seen a book written by a well-known explainer of 
the Christian religion, Mr. Kingsley, called Westward, Ho! As Mr. Kingsley, 
uo doubt, reads the Rambler, perhaps in his next edition he will give some autho- 
rity for his using (p. 123, vol. i. Westward, Ho!) the expression ‘‘ poor prurient 
Campian ;’’ also some authority for his conversations of Jesuits; and, above all, 
some authority for his account of a Christian going to confession (pp. 122 et 
seqq.). The present historian having travelled over the same ground which, to 
have written at all of Elizabeth’s reign, Mr. Kingsley might be supposed also 
to have travelled over, has no doubt that historically Mr. Kingsley is entirely mis- 
taken—he will be glad to think mistaken without malice. And he can assure 
the writer of Yeast, that the manner of confession detailed in Westward, Ho! is 
not a part of the Christian religion, and is quite unknown to any of those myriads 
who are in the constant habit of fulfilling that part of Christian duty. : 

Mr. Kingsley also seems to think, from his expressions in the same work, that 
to look at a beautiful young woman, and to recollect at the same moment that, 
with not many years’ interval, she will have suffered the lot of all, and have be- 
come dust and ashes, is quite absurd; and that it is, in fact, not to be credited 
that any one is sincere in expressing such sentiments, At least the present writer 
believes Mr. Kingsley’s sincerity here. But come; let even the writer of Yeast 
think of great-grandmothers. ‘They were, no doubt, exceedingly beautiful. To 
them we owe, very likely, those eyes, that complexion, that nose, that mouth, 
those fine feet and hands—all these. Hxrpende Annibalem. How many pounds do 
they weigh? How many pounds will the author of Yeas¢ and this writer weigh 
in 1956? And yet, problematical as it may seem tothe intruded and extremely 
unreal Canon of Middleham, there is no doubt in the mind of any Catholic 
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** He was, Mr. Broadwood, well known to my collateral 
ancestor, Hather Alfred Preston, who suffered at Tyburn not 
long after him. Father Austin shall tell you his history some 
day. Let us go in.” 

They asked to be shown the chapel, so dear, with good 
reason, to Anglicans of the Puseyite party; for here lie the 
remains of Laud and Juxon. But those good gentlemen do 
not always recollect how much dearer that chapel of St. 
John’s, which is supposed to be substantially the same as it 
was in the Cistercians’ day, must be to Catholics. So the 
three friends saw and admired its dimensions, and pleased 
themselves with recollecting the Cistercians’ use of it, and 
Campian’s escape from it. ‘They saw also the part of the col- 
lege built long after Campian’s time, the matchless garden-front 
—matchless, that is, in its own peculiar style—and the bronze 
statue of the Catholic queen Henrietta Maria in the quad- 
rangle, the only statue of her ever placed within a Protestant 
college. Perhaps she had hope that it might have been re- 
stored to its proper owners. 

But we are not going to write a guide-book. You know, 
excellent male Protestant reader, what you did when you con- 
veyed your excellent lady and the Iulus of your house to 
Oxford, on a visit of recollection and prospective hope. How 
you carried the lady and the future Archbishop of Canterbury 
to see every thing that you had yourself seen, and some things 
that you had not seen, during your own pleasant residence. 
Under the able guidance of Mr. Broadwood, our friends, like 
you, saw every thing. They had, indeed, no future Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury among them; though they had one com- 
petent to become archbishop of another see which will pro- 
bably exist quite as long as the name of the see of Canterbury, 
to speak modestly and within bounds. And their tour through 
the wonders of Oxford was therefore not made quite in the 
jubilant spirit suggested by the presence and talk of Iulus 
Cantuar., and had a good share of painful emotion. Never- 
theless, on the whole, it was accomplished to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. And we shall not accompany them any fur- 
ther in their antiquarian wanderings. We must follow the 
thread of our history. 


that the condition of the soul which has left its dust and ashes for a time, unti 
their Creator unites them for ever, is, if it died in a state of grace, a good deal t 
be preferred to the state which exhibited the most radiant loveliness, and wa: 
blessed with every possible tenderness of this life. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
SECUNDUM USUM SARUM. 


Tne venerable Rite of Sarum, so dear to every English Ca- 
tholic, has long fallen into disuse by desuetude; and has been 
replaced by the Roman, from which it drew its original. 
Only to recollect that our forefathers, through a very large 
part of this island, for many centuries knew no other rite, 
must now make it an object to us of the greatest affection. 
But what are we to think of its revival among those separated 
from the Catholic Church ? 

After a hard day’s work in touring about the colleges, the 
evening brought the three friends together at the Angel; and 
after dinner, a little before eight o’clock, Mr. Broadwood 
started with Mr. Preston for St. Isidore’s. 

‘“‘ My friend in this college,” said he, “is one of the most 
advanced men in the University. About half a dozen more, 
whom you will see here, share his views. Not that these are 
all; but there will be no more to-night.” 

The two went up-stairs; and, on what would be called in 
a private house the drawing-room floor, came to a set of rooms, 
the oak of which stood wide open. Perhaps we ought to say, 
for the sake of those who have not yet visited Oxford, that at 
the entrance to each set of rooms there are two doors, the 
outer one of which is called the oak; to close which, in Uni- 
versity language, is to “sport it.” On this occasion it was 
not yet sported. 

On entering, one man came forward.and shook Broadwood 
warmly by the hand; upon which he turned round, and intro- 
duced Mr. Preston to his host and the rest of the party. All 
proper greetings being ended, they had coffee. 

“So,” said the host, ‘you've done it at last, Broad- 
wood 2” 


“ He doesn’t look very unhappy,” said Mr. Preston. 


‘I don’t think he does,” said the host; ‘but really we > 


Were sorry to lose him. You old Romanists,—I beg your par- 
don—Roman Catholics,—can have no idea what our hopes 
are. We expect such a glorious revival.” 

Mr. Broadwood looked at Mr. Preston and smiled, as 
much as to say, “‘ Don’t Jaugh too much; but bear with them.” 

‘And what,” said Mr. Preston, “ may'I ask, is the nature 
of the revival which you expect 2” 

All the six Oxford men turned all their six pairs of eyes 
towards Mr. Preston, and quite leaned forward over the table 
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to hear what a real living Roman Catholic country gentleman 
could say about such things. 

One of them very quietly said, ‘‘ We really wish to be as 
like you, Mr. Preston, as we possibly can, without forfeiting 
our allegiance to our own Church.” 

“Ts this the revival, then, that you expect?” said Mr. 
Preston. ‘‘ But, after all, what is it to consist in? Are you 
going to be like us in saying Office and Mass, having Bene- 
diction, hearing confessions, honouring the Blessed Virgin as 
we do, and so forth ?” 

‘‘ Certainly, certainly,” burst from the whole party. 

‘I think,” said Mr. Preston, “if I am not mistaken, Ox- 
ford is one of your bishoprics, isn’t it? And a very accom- 
plished and amiable gentleman, bearing a name of great hon- 
our, is your bishop ?” 

*‘'Yes,” said his host, ‘‘ quite true.” 

*‘ Have you any idea of Dr. Wilberforce’s opinions on these 
matters 2?” 

‘¢T should think,” said the same Oxford man who had 
spoken before, ‘‘ that he was scarcely sound ; scarcely,—if | 
may venture so to say, with all possible respect for his epis- 
copal character,—upon ali these points.” 

“‘ Bless me!” said Mr. Preston, “‘ are you going to revive 
against your bishop? Why, you are as bad on your side as 
Mr. Gorham on his.” : 

“ Ah, well,” said his host, “‘ there the things are: they are 
only evil-spoken of by fanatics and heretics; and we can but 
hope that all our bishops will see their way in good time to 
countenance their open revival.” 

“‘ Fanatics and heretics!” said Mr. Preston. ‘Since you 
have used those words, I won’t pretend to say that I am not 
aware that these sacred things may be debated by fanatics and 
heretics ; but have I not seen sundry charges of your bishops, 
—say, for example, the bishop of Ribchester,—which said as 
unpleasant things as any mere half-educated vulgar Scotch- 
Kirk preacher could have said?” 

“In spite ofall difficulties, and not to dwell upon details,” 
said the host, with a pleasant smile, and a grand effort to dis- 
engage himself from being put into these awkward corners, 
‘‘we do hope for a revival. We are trying to make it our- 
selves, which is the first step. Perhaps you will join us in 
singing Vespers. I see,” said he, “ looking at the time-piece 
on the wall, that the hour is just come for us to begin. We 
use the ancient Sarum rite, for the revival of which we are 
extremely anxious.” 

It is extremely obliging of you,” said Mr. Preston, “ t¢ 
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vish to associate me with yourselves in what you consider to 
ye a good work. But you must excuse us”—turning to Broad- 
vood—* from taking any part in your recitation of this office, 
sither by word of mouth or in intention. But, speaking for 
myself, I shall be very glad if it is possible for me to witness 
t at some little distance without interrupting you.” 
‘Quite possible,” said thehost. ‘ But wont you join us, 
Broadwood ?” : 
« No, no,” said he, “never. Laqueus contritus est, et nos 
liberate sumus.” 
A kind of little sigh undulated among the six Oxford friends. 
The host disappeared through a door on the opposite side 
of the room to the entrance; and the other Oxford men, going 
to a set of drawers that stood in a corner of the room, each 
took outa surplice and putiton. Andone of them, producing 
a thurible, raked into it a few live cinders out of the small fire 
in the grate,—a bad substitute for charcoal, as Mr. Preston 
told them afterwards. In a few minutes the host threw open 
the inner door, through which he had disappeared, and the 
other Oxford men all filed in, leaving the door wide open. 
We ought to have said, that before the host left the room in 
which they were all sitting, he had gone to the outer door and 
sported the oak. Mr. Preston and Mr. Broadwood now looked 
in through the door of the inner room; Broadwood without 
any interest of novelty, and only interested in seeing what his 
companion would feel. Mr. Preston looked in certainly with 
great curlosity ; and really what he saw justified his curiosity. 
There was, in fact, before him a very pretty oratory, got up to 
look like an oratory or chapel in a Catholic house. There was 
an altar, which the Ecclesiological late Cambridge Camden 
Society, as well as people who know more of such things than 
they do, would certainly have described as ‘‘ correctly vested.” 
There were beautiful candlesticks of the Pugin pattern, a 
tabernacle, and on the tabernacle a large and finely-wrought 
metal crucifix. 
Well might Mr. Preston be astounded. He turned, and 
whispered to Broadwood, “ This goes beyond you at St. Bi- 
rinus.” ' 
Mr. Broadwood only shook his head in a very abashed 
manner. But now the half-dozen Oxford friends had divided 
and arranged themselves on each side of the little room, and 
began to chant in a low voice the Sarum Vespers of the day. 
Mr. Preston and Broadwood looked on for a short time, and 
then retired further into the sitting-room; where Mr. Preston 
suggested that they should say the Rosary together, which 
they did. They could not help discovering that the manage- 
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ment of the thurible was very unsuccessful. In fact, the Ox- 
ford men, in using live coal-cinders, quite spoiled their fine 
incense. When the singing of the Office was over in the 
oratory, the Oxford men all came out, put up their surplices, 
and sat down for a little talk before they parted for the nicht. 
Two of them were out-college men. 

** So this,” said Mr. Preston very kindly to the host,— 
‘* so this is your revival.” 

“It is our beginning,’ 
be too hard upon us.” 

** Nay,” said Mr. Preston, ‘‘ far be it from me to be hard 
upon you. It is much better that you should do this than 
believe the unquenchable lying of the lower kinds of Protest- 
ants, the circulators of Maria Monk and Maria Nun, and 
other such infamies. With you, at all events, it is possible to 
talk. But you must forgive me for saying, nevertheless, that 
it is you who are hard upon me, in asking me to consider that 
what I have now seen, and such-like proceedings, are, or can 
be, a revival in your Establishment. You must also forgive 
me for saying, that there is a dreadful consistency in the pa- 
ganism of the Scotch Kirk, for instance, in its solemn league 
and covenant, where it openly to this day announces our ex- 
tirpation to be a duty, which, from a worldly point of view, 
contrasts favourably with such doings as these among you, 
who, after all, are only Protestants.” 

“* My dear sir,” said the host, ‘ you show us no mercy.” 

*< What would you have me do 2” said Mr. Preston; “ could 
I, an old Catholic, come of a stock who never were any thing 
else, who have suffered for the faith, whose blood has been 
shed by your predecessors for it,—could I come here, do you 
think, and allow your most friendly courtesy to seal my lips, 
so as to aid you in believing that you were getting nearer the 
Catholic Church by putting up an altar, and singing some of 
the Divine Office ?” 

There was a visible elongation of countenance among the 
Oxford friends. Broadwood was looking supremely cheerful. 

“TI am afraid,” said Mr. Preston, looking round at the 
open, gentlemanlike, and educated countenances by which he 
was surrounded,—* I am afraid you are thinking that I have 
spoken very plainly—too plainly perhaps. But, you know, 
neither of us say, Pugna est de paupere regno; the regnum 
about which we are at war is the regnum caelorum.” 

Surely, surely,” said the host; and every one nodded 
assent. 

‘‘'You have not spoken the least bit too plainly, Mr. Pres- 
ton. Of course, we don’t yet see our way to agree with you. 


replied he; “ and you must not 
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But, depend upon it, if ever we do, I think I may say for all 
of us here, we shall not hesitate to do as our friend Broad- 
wood has done.” 

No one said No. 

‘**T am speaking,” said Mr. Preston, “‘ where there is- no 
want of learning. You know the case as far as learning can 
make you know it. You haven't the plea of that ignorance and 
snobbishness—if such a plea is worth much—which exhibits 
itself at Exeter Hall and the incredibly absurd meetings of 
the Protestant Alliance. You only lack one thing; and that 
no learning on earth can give to you.” 

‘Whatever we want,” said one of the others, ‘* we hope 
we may have given to usin good time.” 

‘ Amen,” said Mr. Preston. ‘ And I really think I have 
said so much, that I had better say no more, or you will begin 
to think my visit a troublesome one, and your first old Catholic 
friend a bore.” 

He received a general assurance that he need have no fears 
of that kind. 

“Well,” said Mr. Preston, turning to Mr. Broadwood, “ if 
it is to be so, and your old friend and you are both determined 
that I shall have all the talk on my first visit to this learned 
place, I will give you an anecdote before I go as to the spirit 
which, till very recently, openly animated the Established 
Church. I think it does still; only chained up by popular 
sentiment. You have all heard, 1 suppose, of the trial of 
Bishop Talbot in the last century for his life ?” 

It appeared from the reply that that was perfectly well 
known. 

Much in the same way too did good Mr. Bolton, who 
was also tried at York in the latter half of the last century 
for his life, escape the clutches of the law. But till within a 
few months, if any of you had visited the west of England, as 
I occasionally did myself, you might have seen in a temporary 
cathedral a venerable gentleman conducted to his seat at 
High Mass and performing his devotion with an attention not 
exceeded by that of those in the prime of life. That gentle- 
man was one of the last, if not the very last, living persons 
who had seen one of those wretches called priest-catchers. 
When he was a boy at school at Hammersmith, the priest in 
the house was vesting himself for Mass. The priest-catcher 
made his way into the house. The alarm was given; and the 
priest, escaping out of the window, made his way across the 
fields and got off. This gentleman, as I have said, you might 
have seen yourselves. 1 don’t think such a spirit is very 
likely to cause the submission on your part which alone can 
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unite us. And, you may rely upon it, that the fellows who 
tour on the Continent, and come home and publish pilgrimages 
of lying, and those who stay at home and fill the newspapers 
with anti-Catholic slang, and preach the gospel of calumny 
from the platforms of Protestant mectings,—with all which 
proceedings I am quite aware that you, gentlemen, have no 
sympathy,—you may rely upon it those people only want the 
power to go a good deal beyond words against us.” 

“ But,” said the host, ‘we don’t think that they really 
represent the feeling of our Church.” 

“Quite as much as you do,” said Mr. Preston, “ to say 
the least. J think a great deal more. Tyburn and bowel- 
ripping flourished in the early days of your Reformation. It 
was hanselled in our blood. And long before the fires of 
Smithfield of Queen Mary’s reign, of which Exeter Hall makes 
so much, the dance of death had been led off by Cranmer, 
Henry VIIL, and Edward VI. Bishop Fisher, Sir Thomas 
More, Abbot Whiting, the Carthusians, and plenty more, all 

-suffered death under Henry VIII. for denying his pagan doc- 
trine of supremacy—a denial now openly maintained by Pres- 
byterianism and every form of Protestant dissent. And that 
miserable old apostate Latimer actually preached one of his 
sermons to Friar Forrest as he was being burnt in Smithfield. 
It added something to the execrable character of Latimer’s 
barbarity that the fire was made with the wood of an image of 
our Blessed Lord. So your antecedents don’t look amiable.” 

‘I believe,” said one of the party, “‘that there 1s a very 
strong feeling, not only among us, but even among those who 
behave so scandalously to Catholics now, against such pro- 
ceedings as these. They say that the Protestant churches in 
this country, as they call them, have repented of these things. 
Don’t you think there is some truth in this 2” 

** As much truth,” said Mr. Preston, ‘as in the repentance 
of the man who has knocked you down and begun to cut 
your throat, when you turn him over and bring him to bay. 
They have repented of nothing. ‘We, that is to say, the spirit 
of the age,—we have drawn their teeth. But I am doing them 
a great injustice if I give them credit for relaxing one particle 
of hatred. They certainly show no symptom of such a state 
of mind. All that they can do in insolence and malignity 
they do. They are now demanding fresh outrages against our 
convents and Maynooth. We bide our time. But be assured, 
gentlemen, your plan is simply a new delusion, and will re- 
ceive no countenance whatever from any Catholic. But it is 
time for me to go.” 

The out-college men got up, and said that it was time for 
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them to go also. Tom had begun his hundred and one strokes 
just as they had come out of their oratory. So, after very 
kind expressions all round, Mr. Preston and Mr. Broadwood 
and the two out-college men left St. Isidore’s, and after a short 
walk found themselves in High Street, where they parted. 
Mr. Broadwood and Mr. Preston stood for a moment as they 
walked before University College. The moon shone upon 
All Souls, showing with great light and shade the sculpture 
over the gateway of the rising out of their purgatory of some 
of those souls for whose benefit the college had been founded. 
Both paused almost at a moment. Broadwood had seen the 
sculpture under the same light often before. The effect was 
new and quite startling to Mr. Preston. ‘‘ Pro salute omnium 
animarum que in prelio ceciderunt,” said he: “ For the health 
of the souls of all who fell in the fight. This was a good me- 
morial of Agincourt indeed. But what is that sculpture now ? 
Like a crest on stolen plate. It tells its right owners.” 

“True,” said Broadwood, ‘‘most true. Often have I 
looked at that strange wonderful remain of better times. But 
never till now have I felt its real meaning, or the horrible 
injustice to which it bears its silent witness.” - 

Well,” said Mr. Preston, “ let us do as Chicheley their 
founder would have us do, if any of those souls still need, as 
I hope they do not need, our prayers. Let us say a Pater, 
Ave, aud De profundis.” 

So, under the walls of University, where Mass was last 
said in the reign of James II., once more the air carried the 
gentle sounds which a true Archbishop of Canterbury desired 
for the souls of those who fell in that great fight, of which 
Protestant Englishmen still talk boastfully, as if it had been 
won by Orange and Cameronian regiments. The polite society 
of All Souls meantime pockets Chicheley’s money, and omits 
the prayers. 

“‘ Quousque, Domine, quousque ?” said Mr. Preston, as they 
walked away. 

[To be continued. ] 


DR. JOHN BIRD SUMNER AT BATH. 


Ix that great fountain of English truth, the Times, on the 
13th of August 1856, and in the ninth year of the Canter- 
bury pontificate of Dr. Sumner, we find that a court met and 
sat in the Guildhall at Bath on the 12th for the purpose of 
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trying the charge preferred against the Venerable Archdeacon 
Denison. It is.a very serious matter; a good deal beyond 
the powers of Scripture readers, faithful governesses, and de- 
voted ministers; though we have no doubt that the rising 
generation in many serious families in Warwickshire and else- 
where will derive from these teachers the most positive and 
indelible impressions on the subject. 

The Established Church has from its very beginning been 
in a state of war against the Sacraments. Henry VIII. got 
rid of the Pope, but wanted to keep the Sacraments. The 
direct onslaught could not be made till he was dead. Then 
Cranmer and his set swept off four. They left Baptism, what 
they still called the Mass, with a ‘‘ commonly called” prefixed 
to it, and Extreme Unction. ‘Two years after they thought 
they could do without Extreme Unction; so in their second 
Prayer-book that also was expunged. They went on with 
some species of belief, allowed, though not enforced, in Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, as they called it, till our own 
days. ‘Then came Gorham—six years ago; and it was for 
the first time pronounced by the authority of the Queen, the 
head of the Establishment, that regeneration in Baptism was 
no necessary part of Anglican belief. 

Strange and wonderful it is to see how, about a subject of 
unspeakable sanctity, traduced, vilified, outraged by lampoon, 
epigram, treatise, tract, preachment, and manual violence, for 
three centuries, there still hangs unsubdued an awe and vene- 
ration in the minds of men smarting under the system the 
origin of all these evils. The immense majority of Protestant 
people in England never receive the Protestant bread and 
wine. Of these a very large number constantly go to the 
Protestant churches. Why do they not receive the bread and 
wine? Those who. have heard Protestant villagers talk on 
the subject well know the secret veneration which, unem- 
bodied in any fixed or definite idea, lies at the bottom of this 
abstinence from doing what they might as well do as leave 
undone, if the popular Protestant notions were true. But 
the words of the Protestant Catechism are so extremely strong, 
having been added by a Protestant bishop long after Cranmer's 
day, that the English population into whose ears they have 
been dinned when children never get over their effect. And 
we certainly cannot wonder at this result. And when we rise 
from villagers to men of education and archdeacons and other 
dignitaries, the effect is still the same in kind, intensified in 
degree by thought and erudition. But yet they will not adopt 
the only honest phraseology—the only phraseology that is per- 
. fectly logical and philosophical—the Catholic; but they shield 
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themselves under a phraseology of their own, by which they 
attempt to create a shade of difference which shall not only 
externally separate them from popular Protestantism, but also 
save them from the charge of Popery, that is to say, Chris- 
tianity. 

Now Archdeacon Denison, whose courage we admire, and 
whose good qualities are so well known as, to need no praise 
from us, is just in this position. 

We are not going to enter upon any part of a discussion 
of the sacred subject, upon their apprehensions of which the 
archdeacon and the archbishop have joined issue. It is a mat- 
ter of no interest whatever to any Catholic to consider the 
shades of difference which may exist between Protestants as 
to the views which may be held within their own establish- 
ments, except so far as the holding of any view seenis to lead 
the holder towards submission to the Church. But it seems 
to us an infinite degradation to introduce as an antagonist in 
this din and fray the one true doctrine. We stand entirely 
apart, and look at the gladiators without taking a side; reserv- 
ing only that amount of interest of which we have spoken, 
which in the present case seems certainly to attach itself to 
Archdeacon Denison. 

We have before us, then, the remarkable judgment, or 
whatever else it may be called, that was delivered by Doctor 
Lushington, in the presence and with the jurisdiction of Dr. 
Sumner, at Bath, Aug. 12, reported in the Zimes of Aug. 13, 
1856. The proceeding has all the authority which any Pro- 
testant proceeding ever can have. All the Gorham-case sub- 
terfuges, qualifications, and reservations; all the declarations 
that the Church was not bound by what was done, that the 
court was only a state or civil court,—all these things are 
totally inapplicable here. Now, at last, O Anglicans, you 
have had your own true Archbishop of Canterbury, the suc- 
cessor of Parker and Bancroft, of Laud and Tillotson, of Her- 
ring and Howley, you have had him actually sitting,—and we 
hope in wig,—sanctioning and directing a spiritual sentence in 
a spiritual matter in his own most spiritual court. Dr. Lush- 
ington was his mouthpiece and assessor, who opened the de- 
cision with saying, ‘‘ His grace the archbishop desires me to 
read the following declaration.” We presume that this esta- 
blishes the competency of the court for Protestant purposes 
beyond all cavil. 

_ There must have been a moment when the trembling An- 
glicans must have looked from the pronouncing assessor to 
the archbishop, and even to Mr. Thomas (not Aquinas), with 
an impulse of hope. The learned assessor said: 
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“ T have now only to state that this investigation, although based, 


as far as relates to procedure, upon the Clergy Discipline Act, is 
yet instituted —” 


What a moment this must have been. What agitation 
must have been concealed beneath those glossy M. B. waist- 
coats. How strong may have been the hope that there might 
yet have been a reference to something supernatural, some 
even third-hand acknowledgment ofa Divine authority. Alas— 


“under the provisions of the 18th of Elizabeth, chap. 12.” 


This was dreadful. But how could the tenants of those 
waistcoats, with the recollection that Dr. Phillimore had ac- 
tually quoted St. Thomas Aquinas as an authority,—how could 
they hear such a statement as this? 


** The authority of Parliament has established that the Thirty- 
nine Articles must be taken to be the true expression of Scripture 
on every subject to which they advert. I state this in order that it 
may be made known to all why and wherefore the ven. archdeacon 
was not permitted to go into an examination of the Scriptures with 
a view to justify his doctrines. ‘The reason was this: There could 
not be a more inconvenient proceeding, or one more opposed to the 
law, than that, when the legislature of the country has authoritatively 
pronounced in the given form of the Thirty-nine Articles what are the 
doctrines of the Church of England, an individual sermon should be 
compared—not with that standard which is the only standard of the 
Church, but—with a number of disputed texts of Scripture. What 
might be the possible consequence of the adoption of such a course? 
One or more judges might be found who would conceive that certain 
doctrines were conformable with Scripture; but should they hold 
that those doctrines (conformable in their opinion with Scripture) 
were not equally conformable with the Thirty-nine Articles, in what 
position would they then be placed? That anomaly is excluded_by 
the law applicable to this case. It is excluded from all our courts 
of judicature. The only question which his grace has tried, or could 
try, having regard to the Jaw, is, whether these sermons do or do 
not contain doctrines which are directly opposed and repugnant to 
the Articles of the Church of England?” 


And the archbishop, through his assessor, sums up in these 
words : 


‘‘ His grace, with the assistance of his assessors, has determined 
that the doctrines in the said passages are directly contrary and 
repugnant to the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth of the said ar- 


ticles of religion, mentioned in the aforesaid statute of Queen Ehi- 
zabeth.”’ 


This is the matter upon which we wish to fix the attention 
of Catholics and Protestants, 
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To Catholics it furnishes another weapon in argument with 
their separated and dissenting fellow-countrymen by which to 
convince them how utterly the slave of the State that institu- 
tion is which they call their Church. And if Anglican Pro- 
testants will only give their attention to the matter, they will 
see how completely all ground is cut away from beneath their 
feet. It actually comes to this, that the State imposes the 
Thirty-nine Articles as the rule of faith—that is to say, those 
Thirty-nine Articles are to be believed by Anglicans because 
an Act of Parliament says that they are to be believed. It is 
no concern of ours. But, in the interest of a nation so long 
and so miserably deluded, let us ask what point of Christianity 
can be considered secure after this? or, upon what can faith 
be said by any Anglican to rest? For, to complete the pagan 
character of the decision, the Scriptures are absolutely elimi- 
nated from all authority whatever, actual and possible. We 
had thought—for it has been sufficiently shouted into our ears 
by Protestant mobs all over the country—that Scripture, and 
Scripture only, was their religion; that it was their final ap- 
peal, their judge in all controversies. They have been for ever 
coing, or saying that they would go,—which, however, is quite 
another thing,—‘ to the law and to the testimony.” When 
Catholics have pointed out, as they always have done, the ex- 
treme folly of such languageyand have claimed undoubting 
submission for the decisions of the Catholic Church; when 
they have shown, to use the assessor’s language, ‘ that there 
could not be a more inconvenient proceeding” than the appeal 
to “a number of disputed texts of Scripture,”—they have not 
been received with much politeness of language or manner. 
At length we are vindicated in a quarter in which no reason- 
able Catholic or Protestant could have expected such a vindi- 
cation. Our principle as to holy Scripture is completely af- 
firmed and adopted. But the assurance of the proceeding 
passes all belief. And the application of the principle to a 
parliament instead of the Church of Jesus Christ is a full de- 
claration of that open apostasy which took place at the Re- 
formation. 

By this decision, such as it is, the archbishop commits the 
Established Church authoritatively to the open denial of all 
approach to the sacred doctrine which, in a moment of ter- 
rible infatuation, when drunk with blood, luxury, and pillage, 
three hundred years ago, the sovereign and the magnates of 
this nation disavowed. Ever since that fatal time, the up- 
rising of any yearnings towards the truth has been discoun- 
tenanced and stifled, as marauders would discountenance and 
stifle those who were seeking to regain an inheritance of which 
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they had robbed them. But never till now has there been 
this formal, open, and bragging apostasy. It has been tole- 
rated by this act-of-parliament religion, as Dr. Sumner him- 
self describes it almost in words, that men should approach 
the belief of the Christian Church. Now they are peremp- 
torily warned off,—by one presuming to sit in the place once 
occupied by St. Augustine, St. Dunstan, St. Anselm, and 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

But if the power of parliament is such as this decision has 
now established it to be, will our separated friends give us 
leave to ask where they mean to draw the line? They will 
be so good as to recollect that the Thirty-nine Articles, 
though necessary for all people who hold benefices, and in- 
deed for curates also, are confessedly not a divine institution. _ 
They may be partly true, partly false. They may be entirely 
false. The assessor puts the case that one or more judges 
might be found who would conceive that certain doctrines were 
conformable with Scripture, but yet were not equally con- 
formable with the Thirty-nine Articles; in other words, that 
the Thirty-nine Articles might be actually teaching positive 
falsehood. But suppose these Articles to be, in consequence 
of this fallible character, once more subjected to revision and 
alteration. Suppose some eminent Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who believes a dissenting preacher to be all that he is himself, 
except the title, peerage, and money, should one day make 
the article say so plainly, instead of only intimating that view, 
as it now does. Suppose him to get this sanctioned by par- 
liament. Suppose, further, an archbishop holding Socinian 
views as to our Blessed’Lord. A thing not at all incredible ; 
for Waterland, one of the “ great divines,”’ distinctly describes 
the views on Baptism which have lately met with so much 
approbation, as Socinian. Suppose the day ever to come 
when this Socinianism should be extended to our Blessed 
Lord Himself, and should be embodied in a new act-of-par- 
liament sanction to an improved version of the Thirty-nine— 
what then? Are pleasant parsonages to be forsaken? Will 
the rector of Fudley-cum-Pipes retire from duty, abdicate his 
mansion and tithes, and preach the true original Thirty-nine 
in a convenient barn? Or, will those moderate men, in whom 
Protestantism so greatly glories, assure anxious people that 
every thing may yet be interpreted in a sound scriptural 
sense; that there is not the least occasion to move their has- 
socks out of the family pew, and that all will go well in the 
end? Of course they will: just as now they are blaming 
the Protestant archdeacon for want of discretion, for intem- 
perate and hazardous language; and are intrenching them- 
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selves once more, for the last time and for ever, in a new via 
media of their own. 

But perhaps that motley body which calls itself evangelical 
may think itself at least safe from all harm. They will pro- 
bably say, that such contingencies of change of doctrine as 
would affect that part of the Creed which they have not yet 
repudiated are not only impossible, but, what to the illogical 
English Protestant mind 1s a still greater difficulty, impro- 
bable also. They are just now in great plume ; for their own 
archbishop has given them a victory of great value. But yet 
they too may come to grief. Such a thing might be 4s an- 
other Laud, and changes in a Laudian sense. These changes, 
according to their apprehension, would be against their con- 
science. For example, per contra, an article might be so 
mended as to exclude all Scotch Kirks, and all the absurdi- 
ties in Horace Mann’s list of ‘* Protestant Churches,” from 
the definition of a Church. Would the ‘painful ministers 
of the Word,” who now teach Calvinism under the name of 
rectors and vicars, submit to the sacred authority of an act of 
parliament as the exponent and imponent of their faith? Or 
would they then, when the act of parliament turned against 
them, become open Kirkers, or Independents, or Bible-Chris- 
tians, or something else out of Horace Mann ? 

Now these questions may serve all denominations of An- 
glicans to show exactly how they stand at present. Whether 
the recent decision pleases or displeases them, the great ‘fact 
remains; not only evident to all mankind, but most ostenta- 
tiously put forward, with all the stupid formality of a Pro- 
testant English court, that the Act of Parliament is the final 
imponent and the efficient cause of Fairy. It is a terrible 
monument of the just anger of God against a sacrilegious 
apostasy. ; 

But could any thing else have been expected? The hand 
of Almighty God points instantly, and for ever, against the 
violators of sacred things, the impugners of faith, and the cor- 
rupters of the people. When Pontius Pilate and the Jews 
conspired to crucify the divine Redeemer of mankind, this 
conspiracy was not a token of favour to Tiberius or the Jews. 
The destruction of Christian churches and the massacre of 
Christians under Diocletian were not tokens of the predilec- 
tion of God. And Henry VIII., who invaded the mysteries 
of religion by assuming to himself the blasphemous title of 
Supreme Head, is not recollected as a man signalised by 
Divine grace. Butchery of wives, impoverishment of the 
kingdom, after all the still untold spoils of the religious 
houses, murders of nobles, and the judicial death by the exe- 
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cutioners’ hands of seventy thousand of his subjects, mark 
him, even to Protestant minds, as an object of the deepest 
aversion. Yet with him began that frightful series of events 
still called, quite ironically one would think, the Reformation. 
A. country steeped in crime of an enormity and to an amount 
quite unknown in any other country calling itself Christian— 
crime, the evidence of which 1s unhappily placed beyond dis- 
pute by the daily pages of the Zimes—is the melancholy and 
most logical evidence of the truth of all that has ever been 
said against the Reformation. To this add the exhibition of 
Dr. Sumner at Bath. And then, with the unfortunate criminals 
Palmer, Dove, poisoners every where, and the daily outrages 
on women and children recorded in the police-reports, take 
the pagan decision read by Dr. Sumner’s assessor, and you. 
have in one terrible picture a view of the cause and the 
effect of the ruin of faith and the overthrow of morals. 


Kebtielvs. 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


On the State of Society in France before the Revolution of 
1789, and the Causes which led to that Event. By Alexis 
de Tocqueville; translated by Henry Reeve. -London: 
Murray. 


For twenty years M. de Tocqueville’s book on Democracy in 
America has been a standard work on political science. We 
cannot help thinking that the present volume is destined to 
enjoy a still greater share of authority. 

The task which the writer proposes to himself is, to inves- 
tigate the germs of the revolution; to trace the internal deve- 
lopment of a new society, gradually growing beneath the forms 
of feudalism, till at’ last it ripened, and burst the old husk 
which enclosed it with a violence which must needs have ap- 
peared to the parasites who fed on that husk nothing less than 
the ruin of aworld. The idea is, therefore, that the revolution 
was not the creation, but simply the inauguration, of a new 
state of society; the death of the old régime, and the procla- 
mation of a legitimate successor, who had long been growing 
to maturity under the fostering roof of his parent. For, in 
truth, the system of the later Bourbon kings was neither more 
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nor less than the system of the revolution concealed’ beneath 
the moth-eaten and useless trappings of feudalism. 

M. de Tocqueville has succeeded in giving a very high 
degree of piquancy to his philosophy by the satirical way in 
which he adapts it to the present state of things in France. 
In this view it will perhaps be more striking to those who 
have been able to come to any positive conclusion regarding 
the iniquity of the system of Napoleon; but to those who hold 
themselves aloof from party squabbles, the historical and phi- 
losophical character of the volume will be the great attraction. 
It is history generalised into epigrams, muddy masses of ob- 
scure events clarified into transparent crystals. - 

In modern European society there has always been a strug- 
gle between two elements: that of the semibarbarous freedom 
of the Teutonic and Celtic races, where individual liberty was 
preserved at the expense of splitting up society into an indefi- 
nite number of petty and hostile hordes; and that of the ancient 
classical civilisation, which had commenced with the theory of 
the divine right of the nobles, the “ children of the gods,” and 
had developed it into the principle of the omnipotence of the 
legislator to cut, carve, mould, and harden society into the form 
he liked best—wherein, without regard to the inherent dignity 
and liberty of each soul, the individual, the family, and the 
rights of property were subjected to the most arbitrary quack- 
erles of the ruler. This system, somewhat improved, but fun- 
damentally unchanged, was embalmed in the Roman civil law; 
and this in turn is the principle which has gradually triumphed 
over the ancient liberties of European society. It has been 
the Bible of tyrants—the venerated authority, to which they 
have always appealed when usurping the rights of the Church, 
of the nobility, and of the people. 

The French Revolution is but a grand episode in this 
struggle, which has resulted in a further advance of the second 
of these two elements. We proceed to give a short analysis 
of M. de Tocqueville’s mode of viewing it. 

The revolution did not create, but only brought to light, 
a multitude of ideas and habits which, so far from having ori- 
ginated in 1789, are found in full force under the old mon- 
archy, and not in France only, but over almost the whole of 
Europe. Thus it sprang spontaneously from the society which 
it was about to destroy. For centuries the monarchs had been 
engaged in weakening the independence of the Church, aristo- 
cracy, and municipalities, and in reducing all their subjects to 
one dead level of equality, without the safeguards of a power- 
ful Church and nobility to defend them against the uncon- 
trolled rule of a central government. Never were events longer 
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in ripening, more fully prepared, or less foreseen, than those 
of the close of the eighteenth century. Even in 1791 men 
feared the increase of the power of the clergy and noblesse, and 
the violent suppression of the States-General and National As- 
sembly. They perceived the universal tendency to centrali- 
sation; but they did not foresee that crown, castes, church, 
and civil rights, were all to be struck down, in order that the 
personified state might become all in all, to be seized and held 
by the iron hand of a military despot. 

- Though hostility to the Church was one of the earliest 
characteristics of the revolutionary spirit, as well as the last to 
be got rid of, it was by no means the mainspring of the move- 
ment. The philosophy of the eighteenth century had two 
aspects: it was, indeed, blasphemously irreligious; but its 
chief study was political science. It taught the natural equality 
of all men: it proclaimed the abolition of privileges of class, 
caste, or profession; the sovereignty of the people ; the omni- 
potence of the society; and the uniformity of laws. Here 
was its real strength: its followers hated the Church, not asa 
religious teacher, but as a political institution; not because her 
priests claimed authority in affairs of the next world, but be- 
cause they were landlords, tithe-owners, and administrators in 
this; not because she had no place in the new society, but 
because she filled the highest place in the old. 

The great reason for the antichristian aspect of the revo- 
lution is the quasi-religious character of the outbreak. It was 
a crusade for the rights of man, not a local insurrection to 
secure the independence of the French citizen. It inspired a 
spirit of proselytism, and created a propaganda; it became a 
sort of religion, without.a God or a worship, but able to pour 
its soldiers and apostles over the earth. Yet in its central idea 
it did not come into competition with Christianity. Its essén- 
tial purpose was only to abolish the effete forms of feudalism, 
and to establish a new society based on social equality and 
administrative centralisation. 

- The seeds of this revolution were sown throughout Eu- 
rope (indeed the feudal system was much more oppressive in 
Germany and Italy than in France); but it broke out, and 
manifested its most salient characteristics in France, because 
there society was in a riper condition. The French peasant 
had long ceased to bea serf; he was also a petty owner of land 
(for the minute subdivision of property dates from long before 
the revolution—that event only threw open the lands of the 
Church and nobility); he had moreover been emancipated 
by a jealous monarchy from all dependence on the lords, who 
had lost all real power, and only retained their rank and their 
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manorial fines and dues. These they jealously preserved, even 
when they sold their property. They took no interest in their 
estates, and looked on their tenantry simply as a source of 
profit. Absenteeism was universal, and the nobles dangled 
about court to grasp whatever they could. Their position had 
become quite anomalous; possessors of rights without corre- 
sponding duties, the seigneurs had become strangers to the 
people, and were only known to them as exactors of dues— 
dues which the peasantry incurred at every turn. Fines on 
occasion of buying or selling their lands; quit-rents, rent- 
charges ; dues for the lord’s mill, winepress, and oven, for the 
lord’s bull, for permission to sell their harvest at market, for 
leave to buy seed, for crossing the river, for using the roads; 
besides the tithes, which were often alienated from the parish 
priest to some distant convent, which collected them with scru- 
pulous exactness. 

These two facts, the minute subdivision of the soil among 
peasant proprietors, and their independence of the aristocracy, 
were the chief reasons for the universal hatred against the 
Church and nobility as owners of tithes and dues. In Eng- 
land the nobles and landed gentry continue to have duties 
as well as rights; they sit in parliament, act as magistrates, 
undertake parochial offices, and form part of the governing 
body without remuneration ; their privileges, therefore, may 
be viewed in the light of a government tax. They moreover 
live on their estates, relieve the poor, encourage agriculture, 
and take the lead in parish politics; while they bear the weight 
of taxation, Imagine what the case would be if their estates 
consisted not of land, but of a variety of small feudal dues on 
an infinite subdivision of petty copyhold properties; if a jealous 
government had deprived them of independence and influence; 
if they were all absentees, taking no interest in their manors, 
and only striving to wring a few extra pence from the starving 
peasantry, by whom, and not by the nobles, all the queen’s 
taxes, all parochial rates, and all tithes, had to be paid ;—in 
such a case the English nobility would soon follow the French 
aristocracy,.who were swept away as the possessors of privi- 
leges which must always be odious when there are no corre- 
sponding duties. Such a state of things, with regard to the 
clergy, may arise in England if the land-societies create a great 
body of small dissenting freeholders, who have all to pay some 
annual charge for the support of an establishment which they 
detest. 

Like the subdivision of the soil, administrative centralisa- 
tion, so far from being an invention of the revolutionists, was 
the established mode of government under the old monarchy. 
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The king had become despotic, and: his council had monopo- 
lised all law and all justice. The country was absolutely ruled 
by thirty intendants, appointed and dismissed at pleasure by 
the crown. As the policy was to deprive the nobles of all 
substantial power, these intendants were always young men of 
humble extraction, strangers to their provinces, and, having 
their fortune to make, submissive to their superior. They were 
subject to a controller-general, who was at once minister of 
finance, of the interior, of public works, and of trade. The 
intendant was both administrator and judge, and exercised a 
sway in his own province that was defined by no known limits. 
He descended to the minutest details; he superintended the 
repairs of roads and bridges, dictated to artisans the way in 
which they were to work, and to shepherds the mode in which. 
they were to mark their flocks. He superseded the clergy in 
the education of the people, and (as far as it was thought of) 
in the maintenance of the poor—though this occupied but 
little of his thought; and the nobles were discouraged from 
taking it on themselves, as being a step to power; so the poor 
were left unprovided for. In spite of all this power, the office 
of an intendant was reckoned so despicable, that a gentleman 
would have felt insulted at the offer of the post. 

The municipal liberties held out against the influence of 
centralisation longer than the power of the nobles; but they in 
turn fell; partly through jealousy of every thing that was inde- 
pendent of the central power, and partly in consequence of the 
greediness of the needy government, which was perpetually 
confiscating and selling the municipal offices to the highest 
bidder. Thus, in 1694, the king, being in want of money, 
seized the offices of Angers, and resold them to the town for 
22,000 livres. In 1723, wanting more money, he created 
several superfluous offices, and sold them to the town for 
120,000 livres. In 1728 another new place was created, and 
sold for 50,000 livres. But in 1751 the insolvent government 
found a flaw in the deeds, confiscated all the offices for the 
second time, and resold them for 170,000 livres. This is a fair 
specimen of the administrative honesty of the great monarchy. 

But, it may be asked, what was the value of the offices, to 
make the people lay out their money in such unsafe invest- 
ments? ‘This is a question very easy to answer. Besides 
appealing to the hereditary love of place inherent in the 
Frenchman, these offices were also advantageous investinents 
of capital. Though the government had taken care to strip 
them of all real power and all duties, it had, with an eye to 
their market-value, left them all the emoluments and privi- 
leres that had belonged to them in their palmy days ; they 
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enjoyed a perfect freedom from taxation: thus it happened 
that the whole burden fell upon the unprivileged classes of 
‘the town; in other words, on those who were not rich enough 
to purchase exemption. The corporation was therefore no- 
thing but a cormorant feeding on the vitals of the town. Be- 
sides these officials, the general assembly of the townsmen was, 
in the fifteenth century, a governing body, to which the elec- 
tive corporation was responsible.. The monarchical policy, 
which hated any thing that savoured of democracy, had gra- 
dually made this second body representative also, with ample 
provision against freedom of election. It had come to be 
composed of “ notables,” who had a seat by virtue of a pri- 
vilege, and the representatives of guilds, chapters, and other 
close communities; the citizens, not imposed upon by this 
sham, had long ceased to interest themselves in municipal 
affairs, and lived like strangers within their own walls. 

But even the municipal oligarchy had only privileges, 
without duties or power. It could not establish an octrol, 
levy a rate, mortgage, sell, farm, or administer its property, 
sue defaulters, or employ its surplus revenues, without an 
order in council founded on the report of the intendant. It 
was obliged to employ the state architects and engineers; not 
it, but the intendant, regulated fétes, ordained public rejoic- 
ings, caused salutes to be fired and houses to be illuminated. 
The villages were under even stricter discipline; so that in 
the eighteenth century there was no city, borough, village, or 
hamlet, no hospital, church, religious house, or college, that 
could freely administer its gwn property. The administra- 
tion held the people in tutelage; the forms of the middle 
ages existed, and were even multiplied for money. An ad- 
ministrative engine was thus gradually built up, so vast, so 
complicated, so clumsy, and so unproductive, that it came at 
last to be left swinging on in space, while a more simple and 
handy instrument was framed beside it, which really per- 
formed the duties that the innumerable titular officials were 
supposed to be doing. 

But this was not the whole of the intendant’s duties; be- 
sides being administrator, he was also judge. He was encour- 
aged to interfere with the old courts of justice; in defiance 
of all law, he held courts of his own, judged causes, and con- 
demned prisoners. The government gradually withdrew all 
causes in which any official was interested from the ordinary 
tribunals, and referred them to the intendant’s court. The 
revolution legalised this abuse, and now no agent of the ad- 
ministration can be prosecuted in the ordinary courts without 
the assent of government previously obtained. The central 
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authority thus renders its agents irresponsible before the law, 
and makes revolution the only cure for injustice. 

Thus it came to pass that the intendant of 1780 was in all 
respects identical with the modern prefect of a department. 
There. was in reality a greater dissimilarity between the in- 
tendants and controller-general of 1740 and those of 1780 
than between the latter and the minister of the interior and 
prefects of modern France. The present system is the legi- 
timate and logical development of that which was pursued 
under the later reigns of the ancient monarchy. 

There are plenty of records to prove the petty tutelage 
and intrusive interference of government in the eighteenth 
century. Not a charitable workshop could be established 
till the controller-general had fixed the cost, chosen the site, 
and drawn up the scheme. Not a refuge for mendicants could 
be opened, without the minister being furnished with all the 
names of the inmates, and the hours of their arrival and de- 
parture. A year’s correspondence was necessary before a 
parish might repair its steeple, or prop up the falling chimney 
of the parsonage. The government knew how troublesome 
were. these formalities, but retained them as very necessary. 
It received cartloads of documents from each village, report- 
ing on the nature of the soil, the method of cultivation, the 
quantity and quality of the produce, the number of cattle, 
and the occupation and manners of the inhabitants. These 
reports were sometimes drawn up in the sentimental style of 
Rousseau and Diderot. The immense staff of employés who 
conducted these inquiries formed a caste apart, characterised 
by its violent and indiscriminate hatred against all strangers 
who attempted to meddle in public affairs, and by its alarm at 
the least independent association, for any object, nothing of 
the kind being suffered to exist except under its tutelage and 
presidency. It was an antichristian clique, which would not 
tolerate any attack on any member of its own body, nor the 
vaguest hints of the imperfection of its system of government ; 
but which permitted the freest discussion of abstract theories 
of religion, philosophy, or politics, in which the fundamental 
principles on which society rested were attacked, and the ex- 
istence of God Himself controverted.* The vilest books were 


* This is still the character of the European bureaucracies. Dr. Thiersch, 
in a work we have noticed elsewhere, says, ‘‘ It is known to us as a fact, that 
towards the year 1540, in a capital city of North Germany, the royal commie- 
sioner who presided at the matriculation of students received the young men 
with a speech in which, instead of giving them a fatherly warning against the 
real dangers which were lying in their course, he informed thom that the govern- 
ment allowed them every pleasure which the city could offer, ‘only,’ said he, 
‘ do not interfere with politics.’ In a capital city in South Germany we saw in 
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freely circulated; but only one newspaper was permitted, and 
in that nothing was published but what the functionaries of 
the provinces chose to communicate. 

During this period Tacitus’s apophthegm was abundantly 
verified—corruptissimd republicd plurime leges. Jidicts and 
laws were multiplied beyond measure. The functionaries 
themselves knew not what was in force; sometimes edicts 
were published which were never intended to be acted on. 
In 1757 a royal declaration condemned to death any one that 
printed or sold writings against religion or public order ; this 
was to be enforced by men who acknowledged the literary su- 
premacy of Voltaire! Hence law became despicable: no man 
thought of trying to mend it; every man’ would petition for 
exemption from its provisions. The nobleman would pray for 
exemption from a new tax on the plea of poverty, and would 
write to the intendant, with whom he would not allow his 
daughter to dance—‘*‘ Your feeling heart will never consent to 
see a father of a family of my rank strictly taxed by twentieths 
like a father of the. lower classes.” The nobles became the 
most cringing beggars of a society where all classes were de- 
pendent on the government, to which they looked as to a pro- 
vidence; the people expected it to tell them how to rear and 
fatten their cattle, when to send their produce to market, and 
to indemnify them for its loss. It was reproached, as now in 
Russia, for the inclemency of the seasons. Men of property 
looked to it to teach them how to render their estates pro- 
ductive, to take in hand their manufactures, and to lend them 
money when in difficulties. ss 

The system of centralisation always favours the overgrowth 
of the metropolis. Before the revolution Paris had already 
overwhelmed France. In the sixteenth century it was only 
the chief French town. In 1740 Montesquieu wrote, ‘“ No- 
thing is left in France but Paris and the distant provinces— 
because Paris has not had time to swallow them.” From that 
pexiod the process of deglutition went on in spite of several 
royal edicts which ordered new houses to be demolished, and 
subjected new comers to new taxes; but the royal system 
neutralised the royal edicts, and in 1789 the seat of the cen- 
tral government had monopolised the whole power of the 
country, and the capital was able to overthrow the monarchy 
which had pampered it, and to subject all France to its ty- 


1848 whither this abominable policy is leading, which favours the excitement of 
the passions by pleasure, and indulges every vice, under the idea that men will be 
therewith content, and will not interfere with affairs of state.’’ It is well known 
that this engrained character of the Austrian officials is the real obstacle to the 
success of the salutary intentions of the emperor embodied in the Concordat. ° 
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ranny. Since that period it has lost but little of its dan- 
gerous pre-eminence. 

The people were not divided into orders, as in healthy 
societies, but into castes, as exclusive as those of India. The 
poorer the nobles became, the greater was their proud iso- 
Jation. In spite of the protection given them by law, they 
were continually obliged to sell portions of their property to 
wealthy members of the middle classes; but they would never 
ally themselves in marriage with them. It was not a landed 
aristocracy,—it was a caste of nobility, dependent on birth, 
subdivided into coteries of families of sixteen, eight, or four 
quarterings, who stood aloof and refused to intermarry with 
each other. The townspeople were as much split up into 
factions as the nobility: bakers and wig-makers went to law 
about having the pas in processions; tailors and notaries con- 
tended which should be first sprinkled with holy-water. But 
there was no other difference among Frenchmen than this of 
caste ; never had a nation been beaten down to such perfect 
homogeneousness. Yet caste was a more powerful divider 
than any more essential distinction had ever been. The nobles 
and the middle classes no longer united to protect themselves 
against a common enemy; the two classes had ceased to come 
in contact in private or public life. Yet the middle classes 
had in their measure ‘the same characteristics as the old no- 
bility. When a man of the people bought a title of nobility, 
he was just as exclusive as the old members of the aristocracy. 
Since 1693 upwards of 40,000 offices had been created to 
satisfy the place-hunters of the middle classes, who bought 
them up with the greatest eagerness, and even sometimes pe- 
titioned that new places might be created for them. Thus 
the middle classes became as widely separated from the pea- 
santry as from the nobles; and their exemption from taxation 
became quite as odious to the unprivileged classes as that of 
the old aristocracy had ever been. 

In the fourteenth century the maxim, “ No tax without 
the consent of the taxed,” was as well known in France as an 
axiom of national law, as it isin England now. It was only 
after the exhaustion of the nation by the protracted disturb- 
ances consequent on the captivity of King John and the mad- 
ness of Charles VI., that the crown succeeded in its pretence 
of levying a general tax without the consent of the people. 
The nobility had the incredible baseness to consent to this tax 
on condition of its own exemption; by this conduct Charles 
VII., as Philippe de Commines prophetically said, gave a 
wound to his kingdom which would not soon be closed. 
Whatever exemption the nobles had previously enjoyed was 
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only in recompense of onerous military services; but from this 
time they would never consent to share any burden. Cardinal 
Mazarin was unable to levy a house-tax on their chateaus. 
And the morality of the crown was as faulty as that of the 
nobles. Every page of the French annals tells of crown-lands 
and titles of nobility sold, and then resumed as unsaleable, 
and then sold again; of contracts violated, and vested rights 
trampled upon; of sacrifices wrung at every crisis from the 
public creditor; and of incessant repudiations of public en- 
gagements. All men wished to substitute a communal tax 
for repairs of the road for the forced labour of the miserable 
peasantry; but it could not be carried out because all men 
knew that, when any money was collected, the government 
would certainly misappropmiate it. In short, a private person 
who managed his estate as Louis XIV. did the fortune of the 
nation would probably have ended his life in the galleys. His 
arbitrary expedients were both ruinous and ridiculous. Thus, 
when he wished to raise the market-value of titles of nobility, 
he laid a tax on all non-noble possessors of manors. But this . 
measure both rendered the estates of the impoverished nobles" 
unsaleable, and confiscated part of the property which the non- 
noble purchasers had bought in good faith. From the time of 
Henry III. to that of Louis XVI. (who abolished the evil), 
the right to labour in a particular vocation was considered a 
privilege, and sold by the crown; and thus the medizeval 
guilds and trading companies were perverted to be mere instru- 
ments of royal rapacity. Louis XII. systematised the venality 
of public offices; Henry IV. extended*the sale of them to 
reversions; Richelieu saw the evil, and suppressed 100,000 of 
them—which act enabled his successor to-re-establish them 
under new names, to his no small profit. 

It was the desire of preventing all resistance to their ex- 
tortion that made the French monarchs so particularly anxious 
to separate Frenchmen, and to divide society into castes. A 
united people would demand some safeguard of freedom as 
the price of each subsidy; a divided people cannot resist a 
master. So well had the government succeeded in dividing, 
that when restraint was removed, the different castes hated one 
another like poison, and fought together with unexampled 
fury. France soon proved herself incapable of liberty, and fell 
into the hands of a new master, who at once riveted the chains 
which the old monarchy had been forging, and eliminated all 
the old safeguards of popular freedom. A fear of this consum- 
mation seems to have actuated one of the monarchs of the old 
régime; but he found that it was more difficult to reunite 
than to divide. One king there was who felt that liberty was 
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only possible to a united people, and who sincerely desired 
and attempted to unite them; this prince—such are the in- 
scrutable judgments of Providence—was Louis XVI. 

Hitherto M. de Tocqueville has only considered the disin- 
tegrating forces of the revolution; in the latter part of his 
volume he describes the positive forces which gave its terrible 
strength to that great convulsion. As we shall not have space 
to conclude our analysis with sufficient fulness at present, we 
leave off at this point, adding only three observations, which 
have been suggested to-us in the perusal of the volume we 
have been reviewing. 

1. From a study of the causes which produced the hatred 
of the unprivileged classes to the French aristocracy, the ene- 
mies of the English Establishment may learn a lesson in party 
tactics. It is quite clear that the Church of England, instead 
of being weakened by the loss of any pecuniary right, gains 
thereby a new lease of life; thus, in that master-stroke, the 
cominutation of tithes, by a little sacrifice she satisfied the 
demands of enemies who endangered her existence. In the 
same way, she will not be weakened, but rather fortified, by the 
abolition of church-rates. Her true weakness is to be obliged 
to send round her officers to the petty householders that de- 
spise her ministrations, collecting more curses than coins, and 
sowing a crop of unpopularity that, properly preserved, may 
one day produce a hundred-fold. It is no grievance to farmers 
to pay tithes, for they subtract them from the rent. It is no 
grievance to the landlords as a class, for they are enthusiasts 
for Church and State, have the privilege of presenting their 
sons to rectories, and of marrying their daughters to bishops. 
But it is a grievance to cottagers and peasants and artisans to 
pay their shillings and sixpences as tithes or rates toa Church 
which they detest—a grievance which, judiciously nursed, may 
one day blaze out in a fearful conflagration. 

2. No one can read M. de Tocqueville’s book without feeling 
convinced that centralisation is the destiny of the present age 
of the world. All things tend that way; the torrent is far too 
strong for any sensible man to dream of stopping it: those who 
dread its consequences can only study the remedies and pallia- 
tives that may be used to prevent the godless bureaus from mo- 
nopolising all power over soul as well as body. M. de Tocque- 
ville’s favourite remedy is the maintenance of a powerful inde- 
pendent aristocracy. But there are numerous others; one of 
which is, the preservation of the fundamental distinction and 
total separation of the judicial and administrative functions. 
To prevent despotism of prince or people, the lawless dictation 
of the Tudors, or the arbitrary demands of a revolutionary 
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mob, the stream of justice must be kept independent of the 
administration, so that the agents of government may be still 
subject to the law. The abuses of trial by jury, and the incon- 
veniences of the immobility of judges, are great and patent, 
and especially felt by Catholics in periods of popular pre- 
judice, as during the agitation consequent upon the ‘ Papal 
Aggression.” But, after all, these abuses are as nothing com- 
pared with the possible evils of the opposite system, when ad- 
ministered by unscrupulous enemies. Nothing would delight 
our quacking centralisers more than the introduction of a cus- 
tom of substituting the judge for the jury, which would be a 
step towards merging the judicial in the administrative func- 
tion of government. \ : 

3. When we examine carefully the extent of the tutelage 
which government exercised, and still exercises, over F’rench- 
men, we are tempted to believe that there 1s something in 
the Romano-Celtic race which requires this fostering care 
and paternal supervision. Our Anglo-Saxon maxim is, to let 
abuses right themselves, without the interference of sump- 
tuary laws; the Frenchman expects the state to provide a 
remedy. This is an attitude of mind which we cannot under- 
stand, and which we are therefore tempted to ignore; but 
which, well considered, may lead us to think differently of the 
expediency of a bill for the protection of tenants’ rights in 
Ireland. In this country it is a matter which would be left to 
custom, and would never be determined by law; and our Eng- 
lish legislature will probably continue to take this view of it. 
Yet it seems to us likely that a philosophical examination into 
national peculiarities, and an unbiased comparison between 
the Irish and French characters and popular requirements, 
might induce a notable change in the views of our legislators 
on this matter. 

We hope to be able to conclude our review of M. de 
Toequeville’s very important work in our next Number. 


PROTESTANTISM IN THE EAST. 


Syria and the Syrians. By Gregory M. Wortabet. London: 
James Madden, 1856. : 


Ecce iterum Crispinus. We wish that we could give our read- 
ers a sight of the portrait prefixed to these two volumes, and 
they would have no difficulty in recognising Mr. Wortabet as 
a second manifestation of the ‘‘ intelligent young Greek,” con- 
cerning whom a rather piquant story used to be current in 
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the halls of Oxford. It was related that a certain Anglican 
deacon, celebrated for his zeal in planning the union of the 
Greek and English Churches, once asked all the heads of the 
Puseyite party then resident at the University to meet at his 
rooms an intelligent young Greek, and with him to discuss the 
preliminaries of a reconciliation of the communions. Thither 
accordingly, so says fame, proceeded Dr. Pusey and other ce- 
lebrities. “They seated themselves to breakfast ; and at length 
the anxious host succeeded in giving a theological turn to the 
conversation, which, as usual, had commenced with merely 
secular generalities. After much pressing, the Greek was at 
Jength induced to deliver himself of his opinion. “For my 
part,” said he, ‘I am always of the religion of the country 
where I am: so, when Iam in Russia, I drink brandy and get 
drunk, and then I am of the religion of the country; when I 
am in Constantinople, I drink no wine, but I have one, two, 
three, four wives, and then I am of the religion of the country; 
but when I am in England, I drink port wine, and say G 
d , and then I am of the religion of the country.” 
Doubtless, 


‘“‘ Curses are a kind of prayers, 
As discord makes the sweetest airs ;’’ 


but still the young Epicurus was not fortunate in the selection 
he made of the characteristic devotion of Englishmen, and his 
reputation at Oxford was utterly blasted: he accordingly made 
a precipitate retreat, and has not since been heard of at that 
seat of learning. 


Juvenal tells us that a hungry Greek can do any thing,— 


‘“‘ Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes, 
Augur, schoenobates, medicus, magus, omnia novit 
Greculus esuriens, ad ccelum, jusseris, ibit.’”’* 


Nevertheless it requires a precious great rogue, as a great living 
satirist observes, to-act the respectable man; though it is a 
very good game indeed when well acted. We are afraid we 
cannot pay Mr. Wortabet even this rather questionable com- 
pliment—he has not acted the part of a pious Presbyterian dis- 
ciple of the American missionaries to any thing near perfection. 
We have a strong idea it will end in his second disappearance, 
and preparation for a third manifestation. 

Mr. Wortabet has written a book which he calls, Syria 
and the Syrians. We consider it very unfair to criticise a 


* Grammarian, rhetorician, geometrician, painter, boxing-master, sootusayer, 
rope-dancer, doctor, magician,—a hungry Greek is skilled in every thing; tell 
him even to go to heaven, and he will go. 
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stranger on a want of knowledge of the English language and 
grammar, so we shall say nothing on that subject; but it is 
quite clear that he has learnt what he does know of that lan- 
guage from a perusal of third-class novels, joined with the 
study of the Protestant version of the Bible. Such a strange 
jumble of the language of inferior romances with trite Biblical 
phrases,—accustomed as we are to the phraseology: of Exeter 
Hall,—we certainly never saw before. Thus, the description 
of the enjoyments of a good dinner, which one might fancy was 
written by an Apicius, is interlarded with mistakenly quoted 
texts out of the Bible about “ Christ having freed us from 
the slavery of fasting,” and ridicule of the “poor Popish 
slaves” who were looking on munching figs and olives. More 
nauseous still is his mixture of scriptural phrases with ama- 
tory language bordering on licentiousness in his description 
of Syrian young ladies, and the pic-nics and parties he fre- 
quented in their society. 

In the year of our Lord 1818, the New-England Presbyte- 
rian body, being suddenly seized with the double desire of sell- 
ing their ‘ drills ” and ‘ spreading the knowledge of the Word 
of God” in Syria, ‘‘ set apart Messrs. Levi Parsons and Pliny 
Fisk for the work.” This mission not succeeding, they took 
refuge in Malta, where Mr. Parsons died. Dr. Jonas King 
and Messrs. Goodell and Bird were then sent to join the sur- 
vivor. They all arrived at Bayroot the 16th November 1825, 
and ‘‘ commenced operations by dispensing, together with un- 
guents, electuaries, and pills, the Word of God to the natives.” 

Bayroot is a town on the Syrian coast, under the shadow 
of Mount Lebanon, and, according to Mr. Wortabet, one of 
the most lovely spots in existence. ‘‘ How divine! would a 
stranger say, as his eyes surveyed the scene from the towering 
heights of Mount Lebanon. How majestic! as he gazed on 
the promontory of the Dog river.” 

Before the missionaries came, there were in Bayroot no 
New-England drills and Bibles, no Manchester grays, Scotch 
zebras, French silks, or Swiss handkerchiefs, no ‘ bills of ex- 
change at one and two months,” no “ free Word of God,” no 
real Christian schools or real Christian natives, no lighthouse, 
in short, no nothing. ‘The inhabitants were a plain and simple 
people. The boys knew nothing but a “ corrupted liturgy ” 
(which liturgy we are more than once informed is nothing else 
but the ee of David), and how to write their names; the 
girls only how to please their husbands and cook their dinners 
for them. But times have changed— 


‘‘ Times much more fitting for the night 
Of Popery than Gospel-light.” 
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The Gospel ‘‘ has begun to dawn on the priest-ridden inha- 
bitants ;” the boys have forgotten their prayers, but know that 
the earth is round and goes round the sun, and have learnt to 
be nearly as sharp as the Yankees themselves. The Christians 
are now “less worthy of trust than the Mahometans, having 
learnt duplicity and deceit from their intercourse with foreign- 
ers.” The girls are emancipated from their ‘‘ tyrant husband 
lords,” and are above such menial occupations as cooking, hav- 
ing, we suppose, been inoculated with the American Bloomer 
doctrines of the “‘ dignity of woman’s station ;” but they have 
learnt to play the piano and to flirt. Where one person had 
9/., now ten have 1000/. There are couches and all manner of 
luxury in the houses; and, to crown all, there are thirty native 
converts, ‘‘ who have learnt from the west, and the far west, 
the pure and undefiled religion of the Word of God.” 

But we must inform our readers how American mission- 
asies ‘commence operations.” ‘The first thing is to establish 
a printing-press, print Bibles, hire a room, and preach the 
Gospel. The first difficulty to be surmounted is to persuade 
the natives to read the Bibles and hear the Gospel. This is 
done in the following manner: in any town where the mis- 
sionaries are established, one of the number is always a medi- 
cal man; they thus entice the poor people, among whom me- 
dical science is at a very low ebb, by physicking gratis all 
who come to the preaching. In Damascus, for instance, which 
is a very successful mission, numbering sixteen “ real Gospel 
Christians” among a population of 110,000 Mahometans and 
14,000 ‘‘ so-called Christians, but who are not,” there are five 
Presbyterian missionaries, one of whom is a doctor. ‘‘ There 
is no such powerful medium to show to Orientals our beauti- 
ful religion, which is to love one another, as the presence of a 
pious medical man.” ‘Our Saviour was the first medical mis- 
slonary ; wherever He went He healed the sick.” These two 
‘* powerful mediums, Gospel influence and medical influence,” 
are ‘‘ great agencies in spreading the knowledge of true Chris- 
tianity ;” they are ‘‘helpmates,” and are “necessary to each 
other:” “fone to win the confidence of the people; and the 
other to dispense the Word to such people as are won.” These 
two, however, only operate on adults ; the powerful ‘‘ medium” 
for the young is education, “which, if rightly handled, will 
regenerate Syria” by means of schools; not such as are esta- 
blished by the ‘‘various sects” (by which name he designates the 
different ‘‘ rites” united to the Latin Church, and not the Greek 
and Armenian schismatics, who receive the American brethren 
with the right hand of Christian fellowship), where nothing 
but a “corrupted liturgy” is taught, but ‘* Christian schools,” 
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where the ‘** Bible, the inheritance of the whole world,” is 
read, and where the “ youthful mind can drink deep in its 
pure waters,” and grow up in the “admonition and nurture 
of the Lord”—schools like those of Scotland and New Eng- 
land, ‘‘ the model for the whole world;” where boys are so 
morally educated in uprightness and fair dealing —schools 
whose scholars leave far behind them the benighted boys 
of the Lazarists, who do not even know to what pagan gods 
the ruined temples of Baalbec were dedicated, or how stones 
G64 feet long, 14 broad, and 12 thick, were placed in position 
in them. 

With the assistance of all these powerful mediums com- 
bined, the Americans have not been as yet very successful in 
Syria. In Damascus, there are 16 native converts; in Bay- 
root, 30; in Tripoli, 1, namely, Signor Yanni, “ an intelligent 
young man of an inquiring cast of mind,” who, we are inad- 
vertently told, was made American consul directly afterwards. 
In other towns they have made no converts as yet; but, “* by 
God’s blessing, they have broken the power of priestcraft, 
and convinced some of the errors of their Church,” though 
they have not yet ‘‘made them desirous of a purer worship;” in 
other words, they have made infidels of a few native Christians. 
Now and then, however, they get a lucky windfall: ‘‘ about 
ten years ago some Hasbayians went to Bayroot, and had an 
interview with the missionaries of the American board, and 
declared themselves Protestants. It was soon perceived that 
their real design was to obtain British protection. The mission- 
aries took advantage of this new way of access to them, and 
freely instructed them in the true nature of religion.” In the 
whole of Syria and the Holy Land the converts do not num- 
ber 1000, according to Mr. Wortabet’s own confession. 

But we must return to Bayroot. The Rev. Eli Smith 
arrived there in 1827, when, as there were “ prospects of war 
between England and Turkey,” ‘“‘the plague was again ap- 
proaching,” the transmission of funds difficult and uncertain, 
and ‘‘ commerce had ceased,” (New-England drills, we suppose, 
being a drug in the market) the school was totally broken up; 
and the missionaries departed for Malta, accompanied by two 
out of the three converts they had made, one of whom was 
Mr. Wortabet’s father. These were all accused by an English 
clergyman, Mr. Williams, ‘‘a Puseyite, an arrant fool, with 
a bigotry of mind and shallowness of comprehension scarcely 
to be looked for among British divines,” of having left the 
Church to which they belonged and its high offices in order to 
get married, and of having seen the truth of the Bible and the 
errors of their. own Church through the medium of missionary 
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gold. This, of course, is all fable. Mr. Wortabet’'s father 
was ‘‘ nota pensioner of the American missionaries save during 
the time he was in great distress on account of the persecu- 
tions of his patriarch.” The missionaries did not give him 
gold; but as they had a stock of New-England drills and 
Scotch zebras (we mean the fabric, not the animal) on hand, 
which they wished to dispose of to advantage, they assisted 
him in opening a small retail shop, which prospered vastly ; 
the shop had to be changed into a store, and the retail mer- 
chant became a wholesale one. ‘‘ In his prosperity,” said the 
missionary records, “‘ he never lost sight of the Giver of all 
good things ; and up to the time of his death never failed to 
direct the attention of his customers,” not only to the quality 
and texture of the aforesaid drills and zebras, but “ to the only 
Intercessor between God and man.” We are afraid it is not~ 
always to such innocent articles as Manchester goods the mis- 
sionaries confine their dealings. Mr. Wortabet was once tra- 
velling in company with a pious American Presbyterian named 
Mitchell, when they met a party of Bashi-Bazooks. ‘‘ Con- 
spicuous among them was an elderly man who, with the pro- 
ceeds of his toil, had bought two black negresses of unexcep- 
tionable form and feature. He had bought them for some- 
thing less than 1000 francs; each of them would have fetched 
nearly double the amount of dollars in any of the southern 
markets of the United States. Mitchell offered to purchase 
them: a handsome margin above the price he paid was offered 
him; and on his refusal, Mitchell bade higher till he nearly 
doubled the price the man had paid for them; but all in vain, 
as the old fellow swore by the beard of the prophet that he 
would not dispose of them for much or for little.” 

Another of the first three native converts was the ‘‘ mar- 
tyred Assaad esk Shidiak.” The account of his martyrdom 
thus begins : . 

*“ Not far from the snow-capped heights of Sunnin, in 
the district of Resrawan, among peaks of mountains, isolated 
by itself, is the direful convent of Caanobin, where the mar- 
tyred Assaad esk Shidiak suffered for the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
Hither, it seems, he was brought by the wiles of the patriarch 
and his own nearest and dearest relations: his uncle told him 
*‘ that if the patriarch would not kill him, he would, and thus 
sweep away the stain of heresy from the family ;” and his 
mother, ‘‘ that rather than it should be known that shie bore 
a heretic, she would poison him herself” and on being told by 
the patriarch to “worship the Virgin Mary,” he replicd that 
he would only “ tender his prayers to his divine Redeemer.” 
He was then imprisoned, and taken before the patriarch ; and 
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this is the last that was heard of him, although the event took 
place thirty years ago; yet, in spite of his never having been 
heard of since, and in spite of the soldiers of Ibrahim Pasha, 
at the instigation of a Scotch gentleman, having bullied the 
monks, searched the convent, and found nothing, Mr. Wor- 
tabet nevertheless discovers, by some inward light, that 
he has been strangled, buried alive, and starved to death— 
(he must have had something of the tenacity of life of a cat, 
which, we are informed, is capable of surviving eight deaths) 
—in the cellar of the convent. In spite of the cruel con- 
duct of the monks, Mr. Wortabet, although a ‘‘ Bible-man” 
and their bitter enemy, is not, it appears, afraid to frequent 
the ‘‘ isolated convents dire as black night” in his travels. He, 
at all events, did not seem to be afraid of being locked up in 
the cellar. We are not surprised. ‘‘ You find,” says he, ‘‘ the 
comforts of the Astor House at New York, or the Queen’s 
Hotel at Glasgow,” provided by the hospitality of these poor 
monks; which he takes advantage of, while all the time he is 
engaged in libelling them and their religion, 

In 1830 the missionaries returned, bringing with them 
many more; and established missions at Damascus, Tripoli, 
Sidon, and Aleppo, all in the neighbourhood of Mount Leba- 
non, to which refreshing region they betook themselves in 
summer, to avoid the too great heat of the cities of the plain 
during that season, the souls of the Protestants being, we pre- 
sume, of no value in hot weather. We could not help won- 
dering why so very many of the missicnaries were stationed at 
Tripoli, where only one convert had been made; whither, we 
are told, they were attracted *‘ by a desire of spreading the 
knowledge of the Bible and the truth as it is in Jesus;” but 
when we discovered that ‘‘ the greatest attraction of Tripoli is 
the beauty of its females,” and that they “ take the palm for 
good features, graceful forms, and light figures, over all the 
other portions of Syria,” for which we need only “ refer to the 
Bible, where we shall see a number of charming female por- 
traits,” all wonder ceased. Nearly as delightful inust have been 
the little supper-parties of the regent Duke of Orleans and 
Louis XV., as the missionary picnics in the gardens of Tri- 
poli. ‘‘ Time may pass,” says Mr. Wortabet; ‘ but long shall 
I remember the picnics we used to have in those gardens, 
when the graceful ladies of Tripoli presided over boards spread 
under the canopy of a shadowing apricot, whose ripe luscious 
fruit fell upon us as the slightest breezes shook its boughs, on 
the banks of a small tiny stream, whose ripples conjure ima- 
ginations of fancy and of hope, by hedges whose fragrant 
breezes spoke of the rose, the jessamine, and myrtle, in fami- 
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liar intercourse with dear friends, whose jocund laugh and 
joyful countenances still linger on the ear and dwell on the 
memory. Sidon, too, is another place where, ‘‘ thank God, 
beauty is free ;” and therefore missionaries congregate. De- 
lightful life! the only drawback to which arose from the con- 
duct of those bigoted and deluded Maronites, who, excited by 
their priests, pelted the poor missionaries in their cool retreats 
at Iden, just as a benighted Irish mob would have done. 

We can therefore easily fathom the views of this writer 
and his friends when they tell English ladies that “ their 
Christian sisters’ condition is not a little degraded.” “It calls 
loudly for sympathy at the hands of their more elevated sis- 
ters of the West. Let the Gospel be preached to all, and let 
those be protected who receive its truths ;” which means that 
the fathers and husbands of these Syrian ladies do not ap- 
prove of their wives and daughters flirting with Mr. Wortabet 
and his American friends; and that they are tyrannically kept 
at home, instead of entering into American gaiety. 

Of course, if that view is correct, the “‘immuring young 
ladies in convents,” or “ confining them to the woman’s apart- 
ments at home,” is not so much in accordance with “ the li- 
berty with which Christ hath made us free,” as their flirting 
with missionaries is. The ladies of England, according to Mr. 
Wortabet, are the only persons in the world capable of in- 
troducing this liberty into Syria, and of influencing Turkey. 
“To the United States, she can refer to her slave states and 
the intolerance of any abolition preacher there. To France, 
Italy, Austria, and Russia, she can point to their intolerance 
of the Bible; but what can she say to England? Nothing. 
If this task is worth undertaking, it must be by England’s 
influence; it is to Englishwomen, therefore, that I appeal.” 
What a delightful contrast to all this slavery does the free- 
doin of some native Protestant women present, ‘‘ real mothers 
in Israel,” who come to call confidentially on Mr. Wortabet, 
to speak of the ‘‘dealing of the Lord with their souls.” “I 
was struck with their simple and earnest faith; and was no 
less pleased with their entire reliance on the Saviour, who 1s 
able to save unto the uttermost.” 

Mr. Wortabet trumps up a story against one of the Ma- 
ronite convents of nuns on Mount Lebanon, which happened 
eighty years ago,—just solong ago that nobody can be alive to 
contradict it,—in order to introduce a tirade against English 
convents, against Which he advises our Parliament to pass an 
inspection bill, The following is a short specimen of it: 


“The fact is, there must be something wrong in a system which 
cannot bear the light of day. Speak of its being the light of the 
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world, it cannot bear the light of the world to bear upon it. Itis 
all dark within, and like a Mahometan harem, who knows what 
occurs there? I do not speak to ignorant Maronites now, but to 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen, who pretend to intelligence 
and freedom; and then I ask, what mean these iron-bars? What 
wrong have these poor deluded girls done, that they should be im- 
mured in these cold prisons? Do you ask what prisons? I say 
such a one as Miss ‘l'albot was so fortunate as to escape from ; 
such a one as the holy Hindeea presided over! O, say not that this 
thing can never occur in this land; the system does; and believe 


5 ° 
me, the process follows exactly the same” (sic). 


We think the result would not be so barren, as in the above 
case it certainly would be, if the ‘Turkish authorities were to 
“inspect” the doings of Mr. Wortabet and his American friends. 
We wish this Syrian young gentleman, as he is so fond of 
American society, had crossed over the Atlantic and written 
his book there. Quite enough filth from the religious slums 
of London flows into and defiles the Thames already, without 
diverting the Syrian Orontes into it, to make the former river 
ten times more foul: 


“Jam pridem Syrus in Thamesin defluxit Orontes, 
Et vitia, et mores, et cum tibicine chordas 
Obliquas, nec non gentilia tympana secum 
Vexit.’’* 


Mr. Wortabet’s account of the religious manners and 
customs of his co-religionists in their native homes is worth 
preserving: 


‘We were deeply pained, when in Scotland, to see the people 
when the minister approaches the end of his prayer sit down before 
he had concluded, and drown his Amen—an Amen to which they 
ought to have responded—in the opening of books and adjusting 
their seats. O, I thought that was a barbarous custom! Methinks 
a draft is worth nothing without the signature of the drawer ; and 
what is the use of a prayer when the people will not wait to see it 
concluded, and heartily join in the Amen to it? It looked like a 
solemn mockery ; hence it was both pleasing and refreshing to turn 
from this unedifying state of things to the very reverential manner 
of the Protestant congregation of Syria, where if they don’t take off 
their hats as in the West, they nevertheless pull off their shoes, as 
Moses did when he approached holy ground, and sit with the utmost 
reverence, and listen with the deepest attention. This seemed a 
pleasing contrast to the Protestant Church in America, where I have 
seen ladies enter in as if they entered a theatre, leaning on the 
arm of a young man; while their silks and satins vibrated ‘ whisk, 
whisk, whisk,’ till they reached their silk-cushioned pew ; and there 


* Some while since the Syrian Orontes has flowed into the Thames, and has 
brought down with it its vices and its habits, its effeminate music and its drums. 
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they lounged and fanned themselves, and eat sugar-plums or ginger- 
cakes; and if the minister was a little long in his sermon, I have 
seen them puff and draw an impatient breath, which to a stranger’s 
eye looked very much as if these worshippers came simply to oblige 


God.” 


We think we have now said enough about Mr. Wortabet; 
and we conclude with an earnest hope that his third manifes- 
tation will not be made in England. America takes a place 
much before us in religious curiosities, and we really think he 
will succeed much better there than here. 


SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE: THE TRIALS OF PALMER, 
DOVE, &e. 


Illustrated and unabridged Edition of the ‘.Times’” Report 
of the Trial of William Palmer for poisoning John Parsons 
Cooke at Itugeley. London: Ward and Lock. 


WE left our combatants with weapons uplifted, shields ad- 
vanced, and eyes flashing fire; but were forced to break off 
in a mode, we flatter ourselves, worthy of the Cid-Hamet- 
Benengeli. O beloved Cid, how shall we ever repay thee any 
portion of the delight with- which, in days long past, we strove 
with the peg-top cord of our juvenile ability to fathom the 
depths of thy quaint philosophy; when, as we devoured some 
page of delicious humour, each corner of our mouth went in 
search of its respective ear, expanding until the grin ex- 
ploded in a roar, as the humour developed into farce, a trifle 
coarse, it might be, but not the less irresistible! But we 
have little to do with farce ; yet this reminiscence of the glo- 
rious Don may serve to refresh our reader with the Cervantic 
odour, and to give him strength to endure our leaf from the 
Newgate Calendar, like the nosegay, which some score or so 
of years since our fathers thrust under the nostrils of those 
about to grace the gallows-tree. We left our combatants, we 
repeat, with weapons uplifted, and, in the fashion of the Cid, 
commence a new chapter with the battle; but let us forget 
all about the barren plains of La Mancha and the enchant- 
ments of Toboso. Our ground is the floor of the Central 
Criminal Court, and we deal with realities of a most prosaic 
and solid kind. 

We have mentioned some of the celebrities who were 
called upon to give evidence in Palmer’s case, by way of 
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showing that all branches of medical science were most ably 
and amply represented, more than forty physicians, surgeons, 
and chemists being put into the witness-box. We do not 
charge any single one of the whole number with a deliberate 
intention to pervert the course of justice; and will add, that 
several gave their evidence in a manner becoming a high re- 
putation both in the scientific world and in society generally. 
But does not the very circumstance of such armies being ar- 
rayed against one another itself lead to a strong presuinption 
that many were actually and awkwardly committed to pub- 
lished theories as to a subject on which no sufficient informa- 
tion even now exists to justify any strong opinion ; that po- 
pular empiricism and professional jealousy must therefore do 
the work of the lawyers, whatever the course of the trial might 
be ; that facts must rather be toned down, turned, smoothed, 
and twisted, to fit foregone conclusions, than theories, asser- 
tions, and opinions be modified, changed, or yielded, to meet 
facts in evidence? A lawyer does not produce fifteen or 
twenty medical witnesses unless he knows pretty well before- 
hand what they are going to say. 

Into minute details we shall not enter. That on the whole 
the mode in which the scientific evidence came out was utterly 
discreditable, we have not yet met with a member of the me- 
dical profession bold enough to deny. The manner in which 
the attorney-general conducted the prosecution deserves great 
praise ; it might well serve as a model for all cases of a like 
character. His opening was straightforward, temperate, manly, 
and eloquent; his reply earnest, acute, and just. Let us 
therefore hear him as to the doctors: ‘* I cannot help saying 
that it is a scandal upon a learned, distinguished, and liberal 
profession, that men should come forward with speculations 
and conjectures such as these; and that they should misinter- 
pret facts, and extract from them soplhistical and unwarrant- 
able conclusions, with the view of deceiving a jury. I have 
the greatest respect for science. No man can have a greater. 
But I cannot repress my indignation and abhorrence when I 
see it perverted and prostituted to the prejudice of truth in a 
court of justice.” Hard words these, and difficult of diges- 
tion; but no harder, we venture to assert, than the case war- 
ranted; as any one will be forced to adinit who wades through 
the 184 pages of the ‘‘ illustrated edition.” We shall only 
so far soften them as to substitute, ‘* with a view to support 
statements and assertions, and to justify personal attacks 
made antecedently to the trial,” for ‘* with the view of de- 
ceiving a jury.” The result, however, is the same; and but 
for the constant watchfulness of the judges, the jury would 
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have been most effectually puzzled and deceived by the very 
extravagant, conflicting, and uncertain statements of the 
adepts. 

We proceed to give a few examples in illustration. 

One gentleman, and of great ability, states in his exami- 
nation-in-chief; ‘‘ Judging from those symptoms, I am of opi- 
nion that death was caused by some convulsive disease” (not 
the tetanus of strychnia). “J found that opinion upon the 
symptoms described in the depositions, and the evidence before 
the court.” In cross-examination this gentleman, Dr. Nun- 
neley, replies to the attorney-general, ‘ I was first concerned 
in this about the time of the death of the person at Leeds. 
I was applied to; I was in correspondence with the attorney 
Sor the defence. The details of the Leeds case were forwarded 
to him by me, and I called his attention to them.’ Can any 
one doubt that “‘ the attorney for the defence” had a shrewd 
anticipation of what Dr. Nunneley might say; although the 
evidence on which alone he could form a legal opinion was in 
the womb of the future? Itis here also to be remarked, that 
Mr. Morley, who, conjointly with the doctor, had conducted an 
analysis in the Leeds case,—and a most admirable and satis- 
factory analysis it was,—appears as a witness on the other side! 
We are therefore not surprised to find that Lord Campbell, 
in summing up, after reading over the evidence referred to, 
thinks it necessary to address the jury thus: “ This, gentle- 
men, is the evidence of Dr. Nunneley. You recollect the 
manner in which he gave it; and you must form your own 
opinion as to the weight to be attached to it. Certainly he 
seemed to display an interest not quite becoming a witness in 
a court of justice; but you will give every attention to the 
facts to which he refers, and the evidence which he gives.” 

Another gentleman, of extended and well-deserved repu- 
tation, after describing certain experiments, states, ‘‘ I am of 
opinion, from the accounts given by Dr. Taylor and other 
witnesses, that if it (strychnia) had existed in the body of 
Cooke, it ought to have been discovered.” So far well. This 
is a statement which Mr. Herapath had a perfect right to 
make. But in reply to the attorney-general’s question, ‘‘ Have 
you not said that you had no doubt strychnia had been taken, 
but that Dr. ‘Taylor had not gone the right way to find it 2?” 
we have this answer: ‘“‘ J may have said so. J had a strong 
opinion from reading various newspaper reports—among others 
the ‘ Illustrated Times’—that strychnia had been given. I 
have expressed that opinion no doubt freely. People have 
talked a great deal to me about the matter, and I can’t recol- 
lec. every word L have said; but that was my general opinion.” 
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On this evidence the chief-justice remarks: ‘* Mr. Herapath 
is a very distinguished chemist, and no doubt says what he 
sincerely thinks. He is of opinion that where there is death 
by strychnine, strychnine ought to be discovered. But he 
seems to have intimated an opinion that the deceased in this 
very case died by strychnine, and Dr. Taylor did not use pro- 
per means to discover it.” It would rather seem that, among 
the many thousand analyses this worthy professor has made, 
he has forgotten one, namely, the analysis of his own feelings 
in regard to his brother-lecturer, Dr. Taylor. 

We must comment in like manner on the evidence of Dr. 
Letheby. ‘wo eminent analytical chemists, Drs. Taylor and 
Rees, have failed, as they state in evidence, to detect the 
presence of strychnia in three out of four animals killed, for 
the purpose of experiment, with that poison. Nevertheless, 
we find Dr. Letheby roundly asserting, ‘‘ I have no hesitation 
in saying, that strychnine is of all poisons, either vegetable 
or mineral, the most easy of detection.” Why, Dr. L., you 
know a great deal better than we do that the science. of or- 
ganic chemistry is in its infancy, not out of leading-strings ; 
and for a man to pledge himself to a positive statement one 
day, is to insure his being tripped up upon his nose the next. 
How long have we known any thing about the vegetable 
principles? But it is the fashion of the day, in popular sci- 
ence, to build an imposing edifice on a dozen or so of bricks 
as a foundation. 

Dr. Macdonald, a Scotch gentleman, whose theory as to 
the cause of death appears to have met-with but little favour 
in any quarter, thus supports his view of epilepsy with “ te- 
tanic complications.” White spots are mentioned, which he 
states cannot exist in the stomach without inflammation. 

The Attorney-general. But the gentlemen who made the 
post-mortem examination say that the stomach was not in- 
flamed.—There were white spots, which cannot exist without 
inflammation. There must have been inflammation. 

The Attorney-general. But these gentlemen say there was 
not.—I do not believe them (a Jaugh). 

And further on we find the following mode of backing an 
assertion that congestion of the brain was a symptom in the 
case; Mr. Baron Alderson in this instance being the questioner. 

Baron Alderson. But the gentlemen who examined the 
body say there was no congestion after death.— But Dr. Bam- 
ford says there was. _ 

Baron Alderson. You stick to Dr. Bamford.—Yes, I do, 
because he was a man of experience, could judge much better 
than younger men, and was not likely to be mistaken. 
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Baron Alderson. But Dr. Bamford said that Cooke died of 
apoplexy ; do you think this was apoplexy ?—Wo, it was not. 

Baron Alderson. What, then, do you think of Dr. Bam- 
ford, who certified that it was ?—That was a matter of opi- 
nion; but the existence of congestion in the brain he saw. 

The Attorney-general. The other medical men said there 
was none. 

And so Dr. M. “sticks” to poor old Dr. Bamford, who 
saw the congestion through the same spectacles which he used 
in writing the certificate. 

Dr. Taylor is not only an eminent chemist and toxicolo- 
gist, but also a writer of authority on medical jurisprudence. 
In his anxiety, however, to defend himself and his reputation 
against newspaper attacks, made after the coroner’s inquest 
ard before the trial, he is indiscreet enough to write to a me- 
dical journal, and to supply, directly or indirectly, the mate- 
rials for articles and woodcuts in an illustrated publication, 
which has doubtless made no inconsiderable harvest thereby. 
Dr. T. is clearly sensitive on more points than his professional 
reputation and standing. Mr. Sergeant Shee asks him, “ Did 
you allow pictures of yourself and Dr. Rees to be taken for 
publication ¢ 2” * Be so good as to call them caricatures. No, 
I did not.” It is not to be wondered that all the doctor’s 
ability could not save him from the merciless cross-examina- 
tion to which he had most fairly laid himself open; and the 
figure which science was made to cut in obedience to the lash 
of the showman, though it did not interfere with the merits 
of his evidence, was a much more ludicrous caricature than 
the ‘one which he complained of; but wmeD cruel Sergeant 
Shee affirmed to be “ very like.” 

We think we have quoted quite enough in proof of our 
assertion that the value of professional evidence is materially 
impaired by jealousy, empiricism, and crude theorising. We 
will only refer to one more example of the manner in which 
it may be given; and this time with a different object. Dr. 
Wrightson, a pupil of Liebig, is called for the defence, and 
thrice elicits the warm approbation of the lord-chief-justice, 
who says, ‘‘ I cannot allow this witness to leave the box with- 
out expressing my high approbation of the manner in which 
he has given his evidence :” and again, ‘ this witness, who, I 
have no doubt, is a most scientific and honourable man, gave 
his testimony with that caution which 1s never so proper and 
becoming as In treating on questions of science.” And what 
was it that drew forth this praise from the Judicial hips? Sim- 
ply that Dr. Wrightson had the courage to say what he knew, 
and to stop the moment he was pressed to go beyond it. He 
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was man enough to declare, “I do not know.” “I cannot 
tell.” “I cannot form an opinion.” 

And here we take our leave of this memorable trial. 
With the attorney-general, we repeat that we have the great- 
est respect for science; that we consider the medical to be a 
learned, distinguished, and liberal profession. If, however, 
such public exhibitions as we have seen of late,—not in this 
case only, but in othersin which the question has been of men- 
tal capacity,—become much more frequent, we think that all 
confidence and respect will in the end be lost. A few weeks 
since it was gravely asserted by physicians cunning in lunacy, 
that when a “ propensity” became too strong to be resisted, 
moral responsibility ceased; in other words, that ‘‘ couldn’t 
help it” was a good defence for any crime. Luckily the judge 
presiding nad an irresistible propensity to do his duty, and in 
due time the hangman did his also; but this was no fault of 
the doctors, who positively affirmed that though a man might 
be sane enough to be elected to the office of beadle, overseer, 
nay even churchwarden, he was not sane enough to be con- 
demned for a murder. 

Why will not men of science of all kinds bear in mind the 
unswerving loyalty that they owe to truth? Here lies the 
root of the mischief. In the fear that his knowledge may be 
underrated, his claims postponed to another, his pet theory 
remain unknown, the popular philosopher, when he gets an 
opportunity of addressing the world whose plaudits he covets, 
according to the vulgar proverb, says more in a day than he 
will stand to in a month; he permits a paroxysm of vanity 
to overcome his self-respect ; and though he knows that he 
is earning the contempt of his more calm and more able 
brethren, commits himself to a perfect flood of bombast, ex- 
aggeration, and pedantic folly. 

The business of the true man of science in the witness- 
box is, to aid the ends of justice by his special acquirements. 
He has no right-whatever to accept a retainer, so to speak, 
for prosecution or defence. He is called upon simply to bring 
the light of his experience, whether as pathologist, chemist, 
toxicologist, or physiologist, to bear upon facts, which, from 
the nature of the case, may be obscure to the uninitiated, but 
are such as form the proper subjects of his particular research. 
And in so doing, he is rigorously bound to keep within the 
limit of ascertained and settled scientific truth. The moment 
he launches into speculation he forgets his duty. When we 
listen to men of vast acquirements and profound knowledge 
bringing their abilities with grave modesty to the elucidation 
of such dark mysterious questions as too frequently occur in 
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the annals of crime, we yield our respect, admiration, and 
conviction; but when we find a court of justice made a field 
for the display of paltry vanity, personal animosity, and over- 
weening self-esteem,—when we have empty boastings and ridi- 
culous theories mixed up, possibly enough, with much know- 
ledge and practical skill,—we confess that we find it difficult 
to separate the wheat from the chaff; the interests of science 
suffer, and the learned exhibitors must not blame us if we 
class them for the time being with their brother-professors, 
Holloway, and Morison the late lamented hygeist. 


SDHort srottces. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


Christian Family Life. From the German of H. W. J. Thiersch, 
Phil. et Theol. Doct., by J. R. Gardiner. (London, Bosworth and 
Harrison.) Dr. Thiersch seems to be a member of the High Church 
party of German Lutherans: we see in him the same characteristics as 
we find in the corresponding school in England; an unwillingness to 
be brought to book, a dislike of definition, a tendency to abolish reason 
and substitute feeling, combined with a strong leaning to and predilec- 
tion for the remains of truth which are still lett to him. On the whole 
the present volume is a very good one, and a very seasonable contribu- 
tion to the religious literature of modern Gerinany, where socialism is 
sapping the ancient traditional respect for the family. Dr. Thiersch 
successively considers the suhjects of marriage, education, children, 
servants, and social intercourse; and on all makes very wise and proper 
remarks. He can sometimes even be shrewd, as in the following sen- 
tences, which we extract from his thoughts on marriage. 

“‘ To be active, clever, and religious, are noble qualities in a woman ; 
but the energetic woman who holds down her husband in inactivity ; 
the clever one who silences him, and by the brilliancy of her conversa- 
tion makes a show of his dull insignificance ; and lastly, the religious 
one, who allows others to remark that her husband is less enlightened 
or awakened than herself,—are three disgusting characters. Yet is the 
last, especially when in combination with the second, the most disgust- 
ing of all.”’ 

” His views of celibacy might put to shame many professing Catholics. 
The only thing which his peculiar system leads him to misunderstand 
utterly is the use of the mgraletheoloaieal treatises on the sixth com- 
mandment: “ The whole of this scandalous casuistry,”’ he says, ‘‘is a 
frightful sign of the absence of the spirit of Christ. It rests upon the 
supposition that there is no true sanctification of the inner man, from 
which may spring a behaviour pleasing to God in all particular actions. 
It denies in the priest, as well as in the layman, that anointing which 
alone can teach to distinguish the becoming from the unbecoming.’ 
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This is a specimen of the hereditary hatred to definition which distin- 
guishes the most respectable Protestants. There should be no subtle 
distinctions made with regard to sins, because there is a power within 
us to sanctify the whole man, and all his acts. Carried out, this prin- 
ciple would lead to antinomianism, and would quite supersede the neces- 
sity of all the good advice contained in this book. Catholics would find 
in the volume several interesting evidences of the tendency of Gerinan 
Protestantism to sap the very foundations of al] Christian life in the 
family and in society. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Brownson's Quarterly Review. Third Series. Dr. Brownson, in the 
July number of his Review (only just published here in consequence of 
the miscarriage of several of the sheets) has honoured us with a notice 
which, though in many respects far beyond our merits, yet requires a few 
observations. He complains that he has received no civilities from us 
to reciprocate. If we have not alluded oftener to his Review, it is solely 
because contemporary periodicals do not usually notice one another 
except. to bite. But we can assure Dr. Brownson that we have always 
tacitly assumed him to be the most able and scientific of all our philo- 
sophical writers, and his Review to be the deepest, most solid, and most 
consistent periodical in our language. We look up to his powers of 
mind with a sincere scholarly respect, not at all inconsistent with .occa- 
sional amusement at his brawny muscularity, at the thought of his loud 
voice and broad shoulders making entrance into our finikin drawing- 
rooms, or at the somewhat too monotonous clang with which the great 
steam-liammer of his dialectics is eternally pounding into powder all the 
raw material of crude and ephemeral philosophies and new-found old 
inventions of Protestant controversialists, which successively come under 
its ponderous and irresistible stroke. ‘There-is enough in one of his 
numbers to dilute into half a hundred ordinary reviews. We gladly 
own that we ourselves are under great obligations to him; and that if it 
depended on our voice, his Review should be found on the study-table of 
every educated Catholic in the kingdom. 

Dr. Brownson, after saying that the Dublin Review, in spite of a 
certain lack of force, directness, and condensation, is still the first Ca- 
tholic periodical in the English language, adds, ‘‘but the Rambler is 
more after own heart. It has a freedom and freshness about it, a bold- 
ness and independence, a force and earnestness, that we like, and from 
which we augur much good. It is not one of your quiet, safe, humdrum 
periodicals, that, while it never broaches an erroneous, never ventures a 
stirring thought,—that wraps its talent in a clean napkin and buries it 
in the earth, lest it should lose it if it put it out at usury. 

‘‘ In a word, its editors seem to us to be more anxious to be living 
men than to be merely safe men, and more bent on quickening the 
thought and activity of the Catholic body than they are to obtain the 
negative merit of giving no offence, or of disturbing no one’s tranquil- 
lity. Any man who comprehends at all the wants and movements of 
our times sees that we are no longer in the middle ages, and that it is 
idle to attempt to reproduce them. New social forms have come up, 
new modes otf thought and activity prevail; and to meet them we must 
be no longer encumbered with the obsolete forms of the middle ages. 
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We cannot fight in the armour of the old schoolmen, any more than we 
can in that of the old medieval knights.” The lite of Catholic science, 
he goes on to show, is not manifested in refusing to deal with modern 
forms of thought; but in using them, in inspiring them with its own 
vitality, and in adopting all their truth and reality. This is the demand 
of the age; and if Catholics do not meet it, the age will escape them. 
‘“The writers in the Rambler,” he continues, ‘‘do not see this as 
clearly and distinctly as we could wish, do not take as broad and as 
comprehensive views of it as we could desire ; but they have an instinc- 
tive sense of it, they feel it, in some degree they see it, and are labouring 
with much earnestness and power in what we consider the right direc- 
tion.”” Whatever is the fault of our published views, their lack of 
** breadth and coinprelension” is rather a consequence of our want of 
ability to say what we mean in a masterly manner, and of the necessity 
that encompasses us to observe silence on many things, than of our 
want of perfect and intimate conviction of the truth which Dr. Brown- 
son so well unfolds. Ingland, and especially the little remnant of Ca- 
tholic England, lives very much on tradition—lives by the past. We 
caunot criticise the past without breaking with that on which our edi- 
torial existence depends. We have to write for those who consider that 
a periodical appearing three times in the quarter has no business to enter 
into serious questions, which must be reserved for the more measured 
roll of the Quarterly. Our part, it seems, is to provide milk and water 
and sugar, insipid ‘‘amusement and instruction,” from which all that 
might suggest and excite real thought has been carefully weeded. These 
are the conditions sometimes proposed to us as those on which our pub- 
lication will be encouraged. We may, indeed, be as severe as we like 
in showing that there is not a jot or scrap of truth in any of the enemies 
of Catholics; that all who oppose us, or contend with us, are both morally 
reprobate and intellectually impotent. We have perfect liberty to make 
out, by a selection of garbled quotations, how all the sciences of the 
nineteenth century are ministering to their divine queen; how geologians 
and physical philosophers are proving the order of creation as related 
by Moses; physiologists the descent ot mankind from one couple; philo- 
logists the original unity and subsequent disrupture in human language ; 
ethnographers in their progress are testifying more and more to that 
primeval division of mankind into three great races, as recorded by 
Moses ; while any serious investigation of these sciences, made inde- 
pendently of the unauthoritative interpretations of Scripture by which 
they have hitherto been controlled and confined in the Catholic schools, 
would be discouraged as tending to infuse doubts into the mind of in- 
nocent Catholics, and to suggest speculation where faith now reigns. 
People, forsooth, to whom the pages of the Times, the Atheneum, and 
the Weekly Dispatch, with all their masterly infidelity, lie open, will be 
exposed to the danger of losing their faith ifa Catholic writer speculates 
a little on questions of moral, intellectual, social, or physical philosophy 
—if he directs his mind to any thing above writing nice stories in il- 
lustration of the pleasantness and peace of the Catholic religion, and the 
naughty and disagreeable ends to which all non-Catholics arrive in this 
world and the next ;—to any thing more honest than defending through 
thick and thin the governments of all tyrants that profess our religion, 
and proving by ‘‘ geometric scale” that the interior of a Neapolitan pri- 
son is rather preferable to that of an English gaol. We only wish we saw 
our way clearly to be safe in speaking out in a manner still more after 
Dr. Brownson’s heart.—To return, however, to his criticism, which we 
quote not out of vanity, but as a defence of our conduct, and as a proof 
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that we may raise disagreeable questions for a very different motive 
than mere wantonness ; 

‘‘ Their language,” he continues, ‘‘is not always exact, and we now 
and then meet expressions that we regret; they give, now and then, 
offence to good souls, who cannot understand that there have been 
changes since the time of good King Arthur and his knights of the 
Kound Table; but they have life, they have energy, and they are out- 
spoken, and we say trom the bottom of our heart ‘God speed them.’ 
The wants of their country and of our own are substantially the same; 
aud while they are serving theirs, they are serving ours; and we, while 
serving ours, are also serving theirs, With Le Correspondant in France, 
the Lambler tor the British empire, and some work to correspond for 
our own country, we need not despair, with the blessing of God, of 
reviving Catholic thought and Catholic faith in the modern world.” 

If we could but flatter ourselves that our periodical deserved in any 
tolerable degree this eulogy, we should be quite repaid for our labours 
and anxieties. We, however, feel very grateful to Dr. Brownson for 
his valuable encouragement, and assure him of our entire sympathy in 
the course which he has so boldly chosen and so successfully pursued. 


English Traits. By R. W. Emerson, author of ‘‘ Representative 
Men.” (London, Routledge.) Mr. Emerson’s literary works are sup- 
posed to belong to some of those new forms which are looming up on the 
horizon,—‘** new and gigantic thoughts, which cannot dress themselves 
out of any old wardrobe of the past.” But we take it that his popu- 
larity does not depend on the embryonic colossi of his phrenetic mani- 
festations, but precisely on the scraps which he adroitly conveys from the 
ancestral wardrobe to patch his own rents withal. Asa transcendental 
seer and a disciple of Carlyle, we find him dreary and dull; but as a 
clever observer, who manages to glorify America through England, and 
vice versé to use us as the whipping-boy when he has a castigation to 
administer to refractory little Jonathan, he has amused us much. Heis 
well read in our seventeenth-century literature, and admires it “ huge- 
ly ;”? and has learned from it to express his meaning neatly, forcibly, 
epigrammatically, and clearly—whenever he has any meaning to ex- 
press. Mr. Emerson made two visits to England, and is, on the whole, 
very complimentary to her, and will be graciously accepted so long as 
he speaks rose-wuter and pastile; but will be quietly extincuished when- 
ever the smoke becomes pungent to our nostrils. Catholics, however, 
who have suffered from the ultra-nationality of our countrymen will be 
more ready to do justice to the truth of his satire as well as of his praise. 
We will extract a few of his observations. | 

‘‘ There is no country in which so absolute a homage is paid to 
wealth... . . There is a mixture of religion init. They are under the 
Jewish law, and read with sonorous emphasis that their days shall be 
long in the land, they shall have sons and daughters, flocks and herds, 
wine and oil. In exact proportion is the reproach of poverty. . . . The 
last term of insult is ‘a beggar.’ One of their recent writers speaks of 
‘the grave moral deterioration which follows an empty exchequer.’ 
The two English disgraces are, first, disloyalty to Church and State; 
and second, to be born poor, or to come to poverty. A natural fruit 
of England is the brutal political economy. Malthus finds no cover 
laid at nature’s table for the Jabourer’s son.” 

The chapter on the wealth of England concludes with a just thought: 
‘‘ Her prosperity, the splendour which so much manhood and talent 
and perseverance has thrown upon vulgar aims, is the very argument 
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of materialism. Her success strengthens the hands of base wealth. 
Who can propose to youth poverty and wisdom, when mean gain has 
errived at the conquest of letters and arts; when English success has 
grown out of the very renunciation of principles, and the dedication to 
outsides ?” 

It is an argument for the accuracy of the Catholic view of English 
religion when a man so diametrically opposed to all our modes of 
thought as Emerson, and only like us in preferring soul to body, inside 
to outside, speaks thus: . 

‘¢The religion of England is part of good breeding. ..... Their 
religion is a quotation; their Church is a doll; and any examina- 
tion is interdicted with screams of terror. ... . I suspect that there 
is in an Englishman’s brain a valve that can be closed at pleasure, as 
an engineer shuts off steam. .... They talk with courage and logic, 
and show you magnificent results; but the same men who have brought 
free trade or geology to their present standing, look grave and lotty 
and shut down their valve as soon as the conversation approaches the 
English Church. After that you talk with a box-turtle. 

‘¢' The Anglican Church is marked by the grace and good sense of 
its forms, by the manly grace of its clergy. The gospel it preaches is 
‘ by taste ye are saved.’ It keeps the old structures in repair, spends 
a world of money in music and building, and in buying Pugin and 
architectural literature. It has a general good name for amenity and 
mildness. Itis not in ordinary a persecuting Church; it is not inqui- 
sitorial, not even inquisitive ; is perfectly well-bred, and can shut its 
eyes on all proper occasions, If you let it alone, it will let you alone. 

‘*The doctrine of the Old Testament is the religion of England. 
The first leaf of the New Testament it does not open. It believes in a 
Providence which does not treat with levity a pound sterling. They 
are neither Transcendentalists nor Christians. They put up no Socratic 
prayer, much less any saintly prayer, for the queen’s mind ; ask neither 
for light nor right; but say bluntly, ‘ grant her in health and wealth 
long to live.’ And one traces this Jewish prayer in all English private 
history, from the prayers of King Richard in Richard of Devizes’ chro- 
nicle, to those in the diaries of Sir Samuel Romilly and of Haydon the 
painter. ‘ Abroad with my wife,’ writes Pepys piously, ‘ the first time 
that ever I rode in my own coach; which do make my heart rejoice and 
praise God, and pray Him to bless it to me and continue it.’ 

‘‘The curates are ill-paid, and the prelates are over-paid. This 
abuse draws into the Church the children of the nobility, and other 
unfit persons who have a taste for expense. Thus a bishop is only a 
surpliced merchant. Through his lawn I can see the bright buttons of 
the shopman’s coat glitter. A wealth like that of Durbam makes 
almost a premium on felony. . . . . The modes of initiation are more 
damaging than custom-house oaths. The bishop is elected by the dean 
and prebends of the cathedral. The queen sends these gentlemen a 
congé-d élire, or leave to elect; but also sends them the name of the 
person whom they are to elect. They go into the cathedral, chant 
and pray, and beseech the IHIoly Ghost to assist them in their choice ; 
and after these invocations invariably find that the dictates of the 
Holy Ghost agree with the recommendation of the queen. 

“The English Church, undermined by German criticism, had no- 
thing left but tradition, and was led logically back to Romanism ; but 
in view of the educated class generally that was not o fact to face the 
sun; and the alienation of such men from the Church became complete. 

‘The Church is much to be pitied. She has nothing left but pos- 
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session. Ifa bishop meets an intelligent gentleman, and reads fatal 
interrogations in his eyes, he has no resource but to take wine with 
him. False position introduces cant, perjury, simony, and even a 
lower class of mind and character into the clergy: and when the hier- 
archy is afraid of science and education, afraid of piety, afraid of tra- 
dition, and afraid of theology, there is nothing left but to quit a Church 
which is no longer one.” 

We have quoted enough to show that Mr. Emerson is a terse, vi- 
gorous writer, whenever he deigns to remain on this side the moon in 
his mother-sense. But when he journeys into the realms of Transcen- 
dentalism, we must leave him. Still, the present, like Emerson’s other 
works, is a very suggestive book, and might furnish many mottoes, 
andl many texts to dilate upon. 


Pictures of Travel. Translated from the German of Henry Heine, 
by C. G. Leland. (Philadelphia, J. Weik.) There are some reprobates 
whom we are forced to like in spite of their wickedness, and in whose 
minds the materials of a beautiful religious character seem to exist; 
who, in spite of their satirical blasphemy and levity, are felt to be much 
less offeusive than many a prim piece of puritanical piety and pride. 
Such a man was Dr. Johnson’s facetious and immoral friend, to whom 
he once said, ‘‘ Thy body is all vice, and thy mind all virtue ;” such a 
one, according to Dr. Pusey, was Lord Byron, whom that learned 
pundit compares to St. Augustine. Henry Heine is another of these 
people. Not that his mind was all virtue—far from it. He was a Jew 
by birth, a Protestant by profession, an infidel and often a most licen- 
tious cynic in his writings. But he blasphemes as if he ought to have 
been a Catholic. We do not wish to be misunderstood: it appears to us 
that real scientific blaspliemy, good concentrated cursing, can only exist 
in its perfection among Catholics; other people have not faith to pre- 
sent objects to their minds on which to vent their hatred—that super- 
natural theological hatred which is. the real logical contrary to divine 
love. Heine’s Hebrew mind was capable of this; and his natural 
instincts taught him to curse as scientifically as a reprobate Catholic 
can doit. Yet with all this there is something in him that charms us: 
an impudent ea ell with the highest things; a power of turning 
his mind at once from heaven to the cesspool; an indignant hatred of 
all shams; a bitter disgust at the empty torms of German rationalism ; 
a mockery of the figment of pure reason, of Kant, and Hegel, and the 
other lights of German philosophy ;—all these things cause us to take 
a certain interest in his writings in spite of their horrible blasphemy 
and filthy cynicism, and sometimes even make us feel that their author 
was not far from the kingdom of God—wanted but a little change to 
make him a good Catholic. 

The Pictures of Travel consist of a series of Shandean sketches, in 
prose and verse, of the sights and fancies of a traveller. The following 
is not a bad specimen of the prose : 

‘‘ My chamber commanded a fine view towards Rammelsberg. It 
was a lovely evening. Night was out hunting on her black steed, and 
the long cloud-mane fluttered on the wind. I stood at my window watch- 
ing the moon, Is there reallya maninthe moon? The Slavonians assert 
that there is such a being, named Clotar, and he causes the moon to 
grow by watering it. When I was little they told me that the moon was 
a fruit; and that when it was ripe, it was picked and laid away amid a 
vast collection of old full moons in a great bureau, which stood at the 
end of the world, where it is nailed up with boards. As I grew older I 
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remarked that the world was not by any means so limited as I had 
supposed it to be, and that the human intelligence had broken up the 
wooden bureau, and with a terrible ‘ hand of glory’ had opened all the 
seven heavens. Immortality—dazzling idea! who first imagined thee? 
Was it some jolly burgher of Nuremberg, who, with nightcap on his 
head and white clay pipe in mouth, sat on some pleasant summer even- 
ing before his door, and reflected, in all his comfort, that it would be 
right pleasant if, with unextinguishable pipe and endless breath, he could 
thus vegetate onwards for a blessed eternity? Or was it a lover,’’—and 
so on, in a deepening stream of German sentimentality. 

The diablerie and dreamland scenes are all admirable. The Germans 
seem to have taken outa patent for this kind of imaginative writing ; 
no other land could have produced Chamisso and Fouqué. Heine’s ghosts 
and goblins and dreams are more amusing because they all have a hit 
at some political grievance or philosophical fallacy. But in spite of all 
that can be said in its praise, it is our manifest duty to warn our readers 
off the book. A Catholic’s familiarity with religion will allow him to 
bear with many playful allusions to the inost sacred things, which would 
ruffle the buckram of the Sabbath-coat of Protestants; but Heine’s al- 
lusions are too pointed and too poisonous to be playful. Even the 
American translator, though he says that it js a matter of supreme 
indifference to every impartial student of literature whether a writer’s 
genius and influence have been exerted for good or for evil, is yet obliged 
to own that there are many passages which the majority of readers 
might wish omitted. In his politics, too, he is Red-republican and re- 
volutionary, a hater of aristocracy, kings, and priests, and a flatterer of 
Russia and America; which latter peculiarity is perhaps the occasion of 
the present translation. 


General Comte de Rhandow, a Transparency. ‘Translated from the 
Ms. of Baron Frederic de Dachenhausen. (London, Richardson.) This 
is a strange story, wherein a young abbé and a ferocious vicomte turn 
out to be angel and devil respectively. In spite of the extremely super- 
natural character of these actors, there is a vast deal of stiff realism in 
the narrative; many excessively solid practical jokes are recorded ; 
wives and properties are won and lost,—all in the compressed space of 
about a hundred pages, which most of our novel writers would have 
multiplied into the ordinary three volumes. There is some power in 
the story; and its quaint eccentricity gives it a flavour of originality 
rare in these productive days. 


Ince and Gilbert’s Outlines: English History— Descriptive Geo- 
graphy (James Gilbert), are among the best school-books on the sub- 
jects. The former is a vast improvement upon any history that has been 
before used in Protestant schools, because Catholic and Protestant views 
are given with impartiality and even-handed justice. But we happen to 
know, from the inspection of records, that English history, as generally 
taught and learned, is so complete a romance, that we cannot accept 
even this compromise as in any degree final. 


London: Levey, Robson, and Franklyn, Great New Street and Fetter Lane. 
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2. Heroines of Charity. With Preface 
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Contents :—J, The Sisters of Vincennes.— 
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Pictures of Christian Heroism. 
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The Monk’s Last Words.—10. The Martyr Maid- 
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—13. Our Lady of Mercy.—14. John de la 
Cambe.—15. The Carpenter of Roosendael— 
16. The Widow of Artois.—17. The Village of 
Blankenberg.— 18. St. Edward’s Death, — 19. 
The Windows of San Petronio.—20. The Ves- 
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9. A Popular Modern History. By 
Matruew Bripces, Esq. 3s. 6d. This Vo- 
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10. The Missions in Japan and Para- 
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&e. &c. 2s, 6d. 


\.. 11. CALLISTA ; a Tale ofthe Third Century. 3s.; cloth, 3s. 6d.; gilt, 4s, 
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2s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 
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[HE CONVERSION of MARIE- 
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| ‘uments, and an original Preface. Edited by 
. Rev, Father LocKuartT. Is. 


«* This Translation is entirely new, and will 
‘ ‘ound the most complete account that has 
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(EAP VESPER BOOK for CONGREGA.- 
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(THE PAROCHIAL VESPER 


| OK, containing the Vesper Service for all 
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1 full allowance to the Clergy. 
Also, New Edition, 
- THE COMPLETE VESPER BOOK. 
ag the Office for every Day in the Year; 
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‘h Frontispiece by Herbert, R.A. Roan, 
edges, 3s, 6d.; calf flexible, 5s. Gd.; mo- 
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COMPLINE BOOK, for Schools, &c. §&d. 
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Collection of the Prayers, &c. indulgenced by 
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Italian edition. 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, 


EUROPEAN CIVILISATION : a 
Translation of the celebrated Spanish Work 
of BaLMeEz, beautifully printed in double co- 
lumns, uniform with ‘‘ Macaulay's Essays,’’ &c. 
Cloth lettered, 7s. 6d. 


Beautifully printed in royal 32mo, free by 
post, 


VISITS to the BLESSED SACRA- 
MENT, &c. By St. Aupuonsus Liguori. 
Limp cloth, neat,’ 1s.; French morocco limp, 
or boards, 2s.; best morocco tooled, 3s.; gilt, 
3s. Gd. 


This edition is admirably adapted for the 
pocket, being only three ounces in weight, and 
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NEW AND ACCURATE PORTRAIT OF 
THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF 
SOUTHWARK. 


This day is published, 


A PORTRAIT of the Right Rev. 
BISHOP GRANT, lithographed in Mr. J. H. 
Lyncn’s best style, and ofa size to correspond 
with that of his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, 
lately published by the same artist. Price lJ. 1s., 
15s., and 10s.'6d., according to the class of im- 
pression. Early application to secure good co- 
pies is recommended. 


*,* The Portrait can be framed to order to 
any pattern. 


Just ready, 
THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT; a 


new Edition, carefully re-translated, in foolscap 
8vo, uniform with ‘* Practical Piety,’’ ‘‘ Follow- 
ing of Christ,’’ &c. Also, in a neat pocket 
size. Cloth, and in various bindings. , 


BENEDICTION MUSIC for Two 
Trebles, with Organ obligato Accompaniment, 
containing : 

Three ‘‘ O Salutaris ;’’ four ‘‘ Litanies ;’’ two 
‘‘Tantam Ergo.’’ 1s. post-free. 


This beautiful Sheet will be found one of the 
most useful ever issued. 


DRAMA FOR COLLEGES, CONVENTS, 
&c. 


THE YOUTHFUL MARTYRS of 
ROME: a Drama founded on Facts in the 
Early History of the Church, and adapted from 
‘‘ Fabiola.’ By the Very Rev. F. OaKe.ey, 
M.A., Oxon, Canon of Westminster. Dedicated 
by permission to flis Eminence Cardinal Wise- 
man, 2s. post-free. 


N.B. An Allowance when taken in quantities, 
for Colleges, &c. 


‘‘ Mr. Oakeley has produced a drama not only 
perfectly natural and effective, but replete with 
tenderness and high poetic beauty.’’"—Dublin 
Review. 


“An extremely elegant and skilful condensa- 
tion [of Fabiola] in a dramatic form; and we 
have no doubt will be a great favourite in schools 
where scenic representation is attempted.”’— 
Cath. Univ. Gazette.—See also Rambler, Tablet, 
and Weekly Register. 


GOD BLESS OUR POPE: A 
Hymn for Three Voices. Composed by B. P1- 
sant; the Words by His Eminence CarpinaL 
WIseMAN. 2s. post-free. 


CLARE MAITLAND. A Tale for 


the Young. Beautifully printed, and bound in 
cloth, gilt, 2s. Gd. post-free. 


“ LES QUATRE MARIYRS.” 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


THE FOUR MARTYRS. F 


the French of A. F. Rio. Translated by 
thority of the Author. 


THE DOCTRINE of the SP] 
TUAL LIFE of FATHER LALLEMA 
S.J. With Memoir, edited by Fatnuer Fa 
12mo, cloth, 5s. post-free. 


Also, edited by the same, 


THE SCHOOL OF ST. PHI 
NERI. 5s. post-free. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF DE‘ 
TIONS FOR THE CONFRATERN 
OF THE SACRED HEART (as use 
Farm Street’. Cloth, 4d.; with Picture o 
Sacred Heart, 6d. 


A Variety of NEW SMALL } 
GRAVINGS of the SACRED HEART, p 
lace-edged, coloured, &c., of a size for Pri 
Books, 2d. and upwards. 


MYSTERIES of the FAITH— 
INCARNATION. By St. Axpuonsus 
Guort. This beautiful volume contains: 


I. Meditations for the Novena of Christ 
II. Two Novenas for Christmas. III. Me 
tions for the Octave of the Nativity. IV. ] 
for the Octave of the Epiphany. V. Foi 
Circumcision, Holy Name, &c. VI. Disco: 
for Christmas, &c. &c. (landsome cloth, . 


Just published, price 1s. 


VE MARIA, for a Soprano or T: 


Voice. Composed and Dedicated to 
DAME CLARA NOVELLO, by Cuas. J. [Tani 


London: Nove.to, 69 Dean Street, Soh 
Edinburgh: Marsu and Beattie, 13 Har 
Street. 


By her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Medal at the Great Exhibition. 


LAMBERT AND CO.’S (314: 
Oxford Street, Hanover Square) DOU 
ACTION REPETITION CHECK ACT 
PIANOFORTES, with patent regulator 
pers. Warranted for touch, tone, stan 
in tune, and durability, not to be surpa 
Messrs, L.’s. School and Convent Dianof 
at twenty-eight guineas. Oak case is warri 
of the very best make. No instrument ca 
depended upon under this sum ; and to be 
interior Piano, however showy at first, is 
throwing away the whole amount for the sa 
a trifling saving, as it soon becomes entirely 
less. A good Piano, on the contrery, wi 
ways bear its value. Lists of Pianos of all k 
with prices, on application. Instruments 
on hire, tuned, bought, or exchanged. 314 
ford Street, near Hanover Square (opposite !! 
Street, Cavendish Square). /’ianos for fo: 
climates. 


LONDON: BURNS AND LAMBERT, 17 PORTMAN STREET. 


Just published, in small §vo, price 3s. cloth lettered, 


AILEY MOORE. A Tale of the Times. 
By FATHER BAPTIST. : 


We heartily recommend ‘ Ailey Moore,’ with the fullest confidence that-our readers of all 
and conditions will thank us for its recommendation.’’—The Weekly Register and Catholic 
| dard. 

Father Baptist has here given us a book which deserves, and will certainly obtain, a high place 
ig the fictions of the day. It contains scenes from Irish life and pictures of the Irish poor 
h equal the best that have as yet been painted.’’— Tablet. 

‘Is entitled to a place in the drawing-room of every cultivated lady, in the library of every 
» lar, and on the shelf of every artisan.’’—Cork Examiner. 
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Just published in demy 12mo, price 5s. cloth lettered, 


DELAIDE QUEEN OF ITALY; or, the Iron Crown. 
An Historical Tale. By WILLIAM BERNARD MACCABE, 


ior of ‘‘ Bertha; or, the Pope and the Emperor;’’ ‘ Florine, a Tale of the First Crusades ;”’ 
‘A Catholic History of England,’’ &c. 


‘As a tale it possesses considerable merit, is full of romantic incidents and extremely well 
“— Morning Chronicle. 

The story is full of life and character, abounds in romantic adventure, and glows with the fires 
1 ardent and poetic imagination. It also contains a vast deal of curious information respecting 
nanners and customs of an age which though remote is not uuinteresting.’’—Morning Post. 

‘ OF his three historical‘ novels, we like ‘ Adelaide’ the best. We think it more artistic in its 
ution, and more felicitous in its conception, and warmly recommend it to our readers.’’— 
enson’s Review. 
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Just published, in post 8vo, price 5s. cloth lettered, 


THE BELEAGUERED HEARTH. A Novel. 


* A kind of mystery, which will be altogether new to the readers of fashionable novels, pervades 
t really singular story; for it deals with a class of ideas which we have never happened to see 
ning the staple of such a book before. It would be quite wrong to call it a religious novel, for 
fers entirely from the class of insipid publications which go under that name; and yet there is 
eat deal of religion in it. ‘here are thoughts, and scenes, and characters described in it which 
¢ d scarcely have been imagined or delineated except by one to whom St, Thomas and St. Teresa 
'2not utter strangers.’’—Freeman’s Journal. 

“ This author sketches some scenes powerfully. He presents us with wild imaginings.’’—7ait's 

azine. 
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At press, 


THE ROMAN CATACOMBS ; 


OR, SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 
BURIAL-PLACES, OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS IN ROME. 
By the Rev. J. SPENCER NORTHCOUE. 
Containing a Description of their Origin, History, Paintings, and Inscriptions. 


At press, 


\(JLLECTIONS ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF 
THE CATHOLIC RELIGION 


] Cornwall, Devon, Dorsetshire, Somerset, Wilts, and Gloucestershire. In Two Parts, Historical 
and Biographical. 
By the Very Rev. GEORGE OLIVER, D.D. 
Provost of the Diocese of Plymouth. 
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14 STATIONS OF THE Cross, IN ALTO RELIEVO. 


With Frames, 3 ft. by 2 ft. 2 in. 


Without Frames, 2 ft. 5 in. by 1 ft. 7 in. 


URNS and LAMBERT, CHURCH 

FURNISHERS ‘and DECORATORS, 

Dépét for CHURCH MUSIC, PRINTS, ST A- 
TUARY, &c. &c. 


17 PortMAN STREET, PoRTMAN SQUARE, 
Loxpon. 


Messrs. Burns and Lambert's Statuary De- 
partment is now replete with a large and various 
Assortment of Statues, which are daily added 
to, and which may be had in their beautifully- 
finished and very hard Composition, Plain, par- 
tially Gilt, or decorated in Gold and Colours, 
at various Prices. ‘fhose with Modelled and 
Illuminated Borders, Jewelled Crowns, and Eyes 
(resembling life), meet with universal admira- 
tion. 

New Images constantly received from the Con- 
tinent, and orders executed on the lowest terms. 

Crowns of Metal, Gilt, and set with Imitation 
Stones, of various Sizes and Prices, suitable for 
Statues of the B.V.M., always kept in Stock; 
also Ornaments for Borders, &c. 


eee and LAMBERT’S FI 
ART DEPOT, 


17 Portman STREET, Lonpon. 


NEW IMAGES. 
Just ready 
(All splendidly coloured and gilt): 


St. Anne and B.V.M., nearly Six Fee 
St. Peter and the Keys, nearly Five Fe 
St. George (in full armour), Five Feet 
The Dead Christ, nearly Six Feet. 

St. Patrick, Five Feet. 

Do. Do. Two Feet. 

New and beautiful Images of the Immac 
Conception, Three-and-a-half Feet, Two-at 
half Feet, and Fifteen Inches. 

St. Joseph, Two Feet. 

St. Vincent de Paul, Three Feet. 

SS. Stanislaus and Aloysius, each Two 
Nine Inches. 


Nearly ready, 


A complete and splendid group of the 
tivity, St. Francis Xavier, St. Michael, St. 
thony of Padua, St. Mary Magdalene, Xc. 


Messrs. Burns and Lamsent’s Rooms are now replete with Works of Art and new and t 
articles of Church Furniture, &c. &c. 
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THE RISING GENERATION : OUR POOR-SCHOOLS. 


AmoncsT Catholics one finds two sorts of people. Some, 
when speaking about our present position in this country, can 
See in it nothing but what.is cheering and delightful. Your 
couleur-de-rose man lives in a poetical atmosphere of his own. 
Openings of new missions, churches, and schools, functions, 
devotions, sermons, conversions,—these are his talk and his life. 
Were there ever, thinks he, such glorious times as these; such 
palmy days for the Church? In his excited fervour he can see 
nothing but progress, nothing that is not enchanting, hopeful, 
and glorious. On the other hand, there 1s a select little circle 
of croakers who make it their business to undeceive those who 
are under any such delusion. Our position is most unreal,’ 
say they; and nothing is to be expected from it but the most 
dire calamities. Eivery present success is with them but the 
precursor of debts, difficulties, and disasters. There is a flaw 
in every undertaking, a black spot in every character, which: 
serves as a target for their grumblings. The whole of our 
present position is unsound and rotten; and if it does not end 
in a great smash, it is only because of God’s Providence over- 
ruling His Church. 2 
For ourselves, being of a philosophic turn of mind, we 
think that there is a good deal to be said on both sides. ‘T'o 
the gentlemen of rose-coloured minds we urge, that there is an 
old-fashioned proverb about glittering gold which is still as 
applicable as ever; that the croakers and grumblers are, 
many of them, no visionaries, but clear-headed and thoughtful 
men, who not only really see the faults and failings they speak 
of, but also feel them most keenly: and if we do not take 
their view, it is not beeause it has no truth in it, but because 
it is only one side of the picture, and one, too, that leads to 
no results. Yes, gentlemen croakers and grumblers, you are 
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right; there are plenty of flaws and black spots; plenty that 
is unreal, unsound, rotten; but this 1s not peculiar to our age 
or country, nor to the present state of religion amongst us. 
It has always been so since Adam infected us with original 
sin; and if we are to wait till what is done is done perfectly, 
till men work only from the purest motives, and in the most 
excellent manner, we must look out for another basis of 
operations than any we can find in this world. Do you want 
to see the practical results of the grumbling system? fiaé expe- 
rimentum in corpore vili—try 1t on a small scale. Go to the 
next race with your friends, and pick out your favourite; 
stand by the side of the stream or the course, and tell him of 
all his faults; as he passes by, cheer him with all your might, 
and after your own fashion. Encourage him to greater efforts 
by making him fully sensible of his present deficiencies ; tell 
him he is a long way behind, and making no progress, but 
losing ground every minute; that there is this imminent 
danger on one side, and that disaster impending on the other; 
that he is managing badly, and has not a chance, Try the 
effect of all this. The common voice of mankind, as well as 
the thoughtful sayings of philosophers, concur in teaching 
that if we would have progress, we must be tolerant of many 
faults, imperfections, and mistakes; that more progress will 
be made in the end by encouragement to go on than by stop- 
ping even to correct these mistakes, at the risk of losing heart 
to go on at all. 
« To look, then, upon our present condition in England as 
unsatisfactory, when compared with the past, is, we think, 
simply to be unthankful to God for all He has done for us. 
We are quite ready to allow, and indeed contend for, a consi- 
derable amount of mistakes and unrealities; but still, on the 
whole, we have made_progress—glorious progress. Whoever 
will take the trouble to make a study of the position and pro- 
spects of Catholics in England forty or fifty years ago, will 
soon be as deeply convinced of this as they are who have had 
actual experience of those times. It is not, then, our past pro- 
gress that can reasonably be doubted; but if we look not to 
the past, but to the present, and still more to the future, as 
arising out of the present, we must admit with the croakers 
that there is something unsatisfactory, a flaw, a black spot, 
the reality of which we inwardly feel as much as they do, and 
would express our feelings outwardly by croaking, yea, with 
the lungs of ten thousand frogs, if croaking would mend it. 
Let us put it thus: we will suppose ourselves to go into 
one of our London churches on a Sunday, and see there some 
hundreds or thousands of Catholics at their devotions. ‘The 
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question is suddenly put to us, Where: did all these people 
learn their religion? We tell our inquirer, that we observe 
some foreigners; that besides there are doubtless many con- 
verts, and that many of the upper classes were educated in 
Catholic colleges and convents at home and abroad. But the 
great bulk of the people, all the poor, where were they brought 
up in the knowledge and practice of their religion? Our 
answer is: Not, with some exceptions, in this country at all, 
but in Ireland, from which they imported it here. Since, 
then, he replies, these Catholics are not native produce, so to 
speak, but of foreign growth, how will it be thirty or forty 
years hence, when these are most of them passed away? How 
will your churches be filled then? Of course, we answer, by 
their children ; of which, with those of the converts and others, 
there is an abundant crop. Hold, says he; the question I ask 
is not, whether the present generation of Catholics are a fruit- 
ful race, but whether all these children you speak of will, 
when grown up, take the place of their parents in attending 
their religious duties; whether, in short, they will be prac- 
tical Catholics—whether Catholics at all. 

Why not? say we; the children are little Catholics al- 
ready, why should they not grow up to be big ones? Because, 
says our matter-of-fact friend, though the children are, it is 
true, Catholics now, inasmuch as they had the gift of faith at 
baptism, yet this.seed of faith requires for its developnient, 
and at last for its very existence, nurture and education. In 
short, of themselves they will not grow up Catholics. If they: 
are to take the place of their parents, it must be by their being 
brought up, like them, under Catholic influences; in fact, by: 
their learning their religion. Now the time of our poor chil- 
dren is divided between their homes, the streets, and the 
school, if they go to one. ‘Their day is spent in one or more 
of these. If they learn their religion, it must be in one of 
these. Which is it? : 

Well, thought we, it is not the streets, any how; for here 
they see very little to remind them that there is such a thing 
as religion at all, Except in some shape in which it is mar- 
ketable, it does not ordinarily come into the calculations of all 
those busy people the poor child meets in the streets. And 
as for the true religion, if he hears it referred to at all, it is 
only to be abused and ridiculed, as something too gross and 
childish to be fit for this enlightened country, however it may 
be practised in darker and less fortunate places. Certainly, 
whatever else he picks up, he will never pick up his religion, 
either faith or morals, in the streets of London. No; it must. 
be at home, of course. But, putting aside exceptional cases, 
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what is the home of the poor man’s child? We know what it 
is with the children of the upper classes; the place of our 
merriest days and dearest associations—a place where there. 
was always a kind comfortable mamma to take care of us, 
and tell us what to do. There were such good sisters, who 
always did what was right, and were shocked at us when we 
didn’t too. There was a good old governor, who used to be 
coaxed out of many a sixpence, and used to give us wine and 
fruit, though mamma shook her head. Was there ever such a 
place as our home? Were there ever any where such wise, 
good people as papa and mamma? How unlucky other chil- 
dren were not to have such a first-rate papa and mamma as we 
had! No wonder, with such associations, home is a place of 
overpowering influence for good or for evil. 

But we say again, what sort of a place is the home of the 
poor man’s child? First, it differs widely from the other in 
this, that the children see but little of their parents at all. Let 
the father be ever so good a man, yet if he is always out, the 
children do not profit by his example. And often, very often, 
this is the case with the mother too; so that, in fact, the chil- 
dren are left to their own influences, those of the neighbours, 
of their companions, or of the great world in the streets, during 
the greatest part of the day, and see comparatively little of 
their parents. Besides, how often would the influence of the 
parents be good, if there were more of it? How often are 
they not given to idleness and drink, to dishonest practices, to 
cursing and swearing? How often,are they not found living 
.1n entire disregard of religion and its duties? There are, no- 
doubt, a great many most edifying exceptions to all this; but 
even so, it must also be taken into account that the Irish im- 
migrants, even when good themselves, have very little notion 
of the dangers which, -in this country, their poor children need 
to be guarded against. Being brought up under different cir- 
cumstances themselves, they have ordinarily no idea of having 
to be themselves the means through which their children are 
to imbibe their religion. Take all these circumstances into 
account, and then consider how much the influence of home 
can be depended on, as not @ means, but the means by which 
our Catholic children are to learn their religion. In fact, it is 
only those that are unacquainted with the poor and their 
children who do not know that more frequently home, instead 
of being an influence for good, is itself the most deep and per- 
nicious of the evil influences that have to be counteracted. 

What, then, is our hope for the rising generation? They 
spend part of their day in the streets, where they learn nothing 
that they had not better unlearn; they spend another part at 
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home, with nineteen chances out of twenty of learning there, 
too, more harm than good. Our only hope is in the school 
which they do, or at least may, attend ; and of the three places 
between which they divide their time, this is the only one we 
can influence. The streets we cannot improve; we must keep 
the children out of them. Their homes we cannot improve ; 
we must often counteract their influence. The school is the 
only place where the thousands and ten-thousands of our Ca- 
tholic children can learn their religion; and this providentially 
is within our control. 

It will be said, perhaps, that though the influences of the 
streets and their homes are bad, yet these rather affect the 
children’s morals than undermine their faith. But let it be 
recollected that these children have yet to learn their faith. 
We are not now speaking of what may injure the faith of the 
children after they have got it, but how they are to get it; 
to get it, not merely as a seed or latent power, but as an active 
principle felt and understood. Atl who are baptised have 
faith ; but faith requires a suitable soil and culture: and how- 
ever it might live without cultivation in a Catholic country, the 
climate and soil of a Protestant land is too cold and ungenial 
for it even to exist without care and cultivation. From this 
cause, here, if any where, our Lord’s words are pre-eminently 
verified: ‘‘ He that 1s not with Me is against Me.” There is 
no neutral ground here; all found on what might be considered 
such are claimed by the prince of darkness; and the claim is 
sustained. If a Catholic does not practise his religion, it is 
only a question of time when he ceases to belong to it even in 
name. Except for the practical purpose of saving his soul, 
his religion is not worth keeping in this country ; it is a draw- 
back. Under other circumstances, he might continue to hold 
the truth in ungodliness ; and if it were of no service to his 
own soul, yet his family and dependents might be benefited 
by it; but here those who cease to belong to us are forthwith 
found with the enenjiy. 

If, then, our dear friends the croakers say that there 1s 
no hope for the great masses of our children except in our 
schools, they enunciate a great truth; and if they go on to 
say that our schools are for the most part utterly incapable of 
grappling with the evil, they enunciate another. We admit, 
we contend for, both these propositions. But put so, they lead 
to no other conclusion than that we should all sit down and be 
miserable together. It is certain that we may take so black, 
and yet so true a view of things, as to be thoroughly disheart- 
ened, and do nothing but, like the driver in the fable, sit 
down and complain to Hercules that our coach is in the mud. 
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No; while we admit the premises, it 1s more hopeful, and 
therefore more practical, to put them into a couleur-de-rose 
form. Instead of saying, there is no hope but in our schools, 
let us say, there zs hope in them; and while we allow that 
they are very bad, let us add, that they can be made better. 
Nay, we are confident that if you want men to see the defi- 
ciencies of the schools they support, you will do it sooner by 
encouraging them to make them still better than they are—to 
add the last touches of perfection to them—than by telling 
that they are, what they are, miserably bad. But does not 
truth compel us to say so? Not exactly: it is impatience. 

To proceed, however, with our argument. We must now 

take it asa thing proved, that our future existence in Eng- 
land depends on what we do in our schools: and also we take 
it for granted that at the present time they fall grievously 
short of what they ought to be, and what they must be, if 
they are to grapple with the gigantic evil that they have to 
contend with. We say ¢his without meaning to detract in 
the least from all that is being, and has been, done during the 
last few years for our schools. We are fully aware that we 
have now not a few schools, in the northern counties more 
particularly, that might serve as very models ;—schools which 
give the very perfection of education. But how many are 
these, compared with the entire number of schools ?—how 
many in comparison with what we want, and must have in 
order to educate the masses of our children? Those who 
take most interest in the education of the poor, and who have 
exerted themselves most, are agreed on this point. It is a 
thing that must be attended to. 
_ But what are the causes of our schools being inefficient, 
or what are the obstacles to our having good ones? They 
may be reduced to three heads: want of money, want of prac- 
tical knowledge of schools, and want of energy or will. 

Of these, we have no doubt many will pounce upon the 
first as being, after all, the great and main difficulty. For our- 
selves, we are persuaded it is the least. First, because it 
vanishes when once the other two are provided for; whereas, 
on the other hand, what will money do, when there is either a 
want of energy or of practical knowledge in those that have 
‘the chief management of a school? Of course there are 
numerous cases where many a hard-working priest is obliged, 
in order to keep his school going, to pinch himself, to have 
recourse to many extremely troublesome and unpleasant ways 
of raising money: still, in the end, by fair means or foul, it 
comes. We cannot bring to mind a single instance where an 
energetic, painstaking man had fairly to shut up his school for 
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want of means. There is, after all, a sympathy for men who 
make great efforts, and who persevere in them. The Poor- 
School Committee, the Committee of Council, school-pence, 
sermons, meetings, bazaars, tea-parties, excursions,—all come 
to the rescue, and the school goes on. This certainly is not 
the greatest impediment. 

What, then, is the greatest obstacle? Shall we say, it is 
want of practical knowledge respecting school-matters? This 
is undoubtedly one of the chief causes of our schools being in- 
efficient. Schooi-managers often know nothing at all about 
schools, or what they ought to be. Knowledge comes by 
learning, skill by practice. Latin and Greek had to be learnt, 
as we found to our cost. Sciences and arts, trades and pro- 
fessions, all, without exception, have to be studied and worked 
at before we can make any hand of them. Whence comes it, 
then, that the art of teaching, the science of education, is to 
come of itself? Why is it that without any study or practice 
men take the management of schools, and expect them to get 
on? They think we live in those good old times when the 
squire’s butler, now past active service, retired into private 
lite as village-schoolmaster ; or when a cook or lady’s-maid, 
worn out with years and service, was by an economical ar- 
rangement installed in the office of schoolmistress; then, in- 
deed, school-management needed not to be learnt, not because 
it came by intuition even then, but on a principle enunciated 
by a friend of ours, that it was easy to get through work that 
was not done. But now if our schools are to be places of solid 
instruction, of real education, those who have the management 
of them must take the trouble to make themselves somewhat 
acquainted with their practical working: the discipline and 
organisation of a school, the making it an attractive place,— 
without which, in the present day, it will not be filled,—re- 
quires skill and care as well as constant vigilance. But we do 
not exaggerate when we say that a very great many of our 
schools are under the control of those who have not any 
higher idea of them than as places where little boys and: girls 
are taught to read and write and cipher, and where they may 
be advantageously made at the same time to learn their cate- 
chism. It is a grief and vexation to us to see how many work- 
ing and zealous priests, whose heart is in the salvation of their 
flock, and who would be satisfied with nothing less than vigor- 
ous and efficient schools, are simply lost to this work because 
they have no practical knowledge of it. But they have never 
had the opportunity of gaining it; and as they are the chief 
or sole managers of the schools, these must needs suffer. 

But there is another obstacle, which must, after all, be re- 
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garded as the greatest in the way of our having efficient schools; 
and this is, want of energy. Want of money is an evil; and, 
still more, want of practical knowledge in the management of 
schools. But these and greater difficulties far would soon be 
overcome, would we stir ourselves, and set our shoulder to the 
wheel. For proof of this, look to the excellent schools which, 
thank Heaven! in some places we have. How were these called 
into existence? Time was when there, as every where else, 
there was no money. The managers there, too, knew nothing 
of schools but their difficulties; but they set to work and 
overcame all obstacles, and have been blessed with a success be- 
yond their utmost hopes. Are we Catholics made of different 
stuff from other people, that it should be pretended that we 
cannot do as much as they? It is all very well to say they 
have resources which we have not. First, money will not 
come without exertion; and when you have got it, even then 
personal exertion and vigilance is required for success, It is 
because, as we say, Protestants are active that they do harm 
and mischief to us; and we have only to bring forth the 
energy and activity which we have locked up in our breasts, 
and the money that is locked up in our coffers, in order to 
succeed. We can succeed if we set to work. We shall not 
succeed if we don’t. Even grace will do nothing for us then. 
O for some means of awakening our dormant energies! Hic 
‘dabor, hoc opus est. 

In answer, then, to the question, What must we do for our 
schools ? we must admit that we have no sovereign Holloway’s 
ointment by which we are to be “ cured in an instant.” Many 
think that the remedy is to be sought in organisation. Were 
we not, says one, so thoroughly disorganised a body, we could 
do any thing. We want to be properly organised, says ano- 
ther. Very true; but, first, who is to do it? Once upon a 
time the mice came to the conclusion, that to escape from cer- 
tain apprehensions which affected the nervous system, it was 
highly desirable that the cat should have a bell tied round her 
neck. Most excellent resolution! which nevertheless failed 
of its effect, because no one was found who would take Mrs. 
Puss in hand. And a similar difficulty attends the establish- 
ment of this same perfect organisation, which is to do such 
great things; who is to effect it? There is, too, another evil, 
as much to be feared as want of organisation, and one which 
all the organisation in the world will not set right,—want of 
motive-power, of mainspring, or whatever you like to call it, 
to keep your organisation going. We fear this more of the 
two. We would sooner have some parts of the machinery a 
little erratic or self-willed than the whole thing reduced to a 
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perfect system, in which every wheel, shaft, and’ spindle is 
exactly where it ought to be, with the risk of its energy and 
activity being impaired. And when you have got to make 
the different parts of your machine, not of cold iron, but of 
human will, with all its eccentricities and idiosyncrasies, you 
cannot restrain and adjust and organise very perfectly with- 
out losing by the way a deal of good useful energy, which, even 
in the raw state, is yet, in this lazy world of ours, too precious 
a material to be lightly thrown away. 

No; the truth is, no machinery in the world will make or 
carry on good schools, any more than it will make men lead 
good lives; and for the same reason. And that reason is—ori- 
ginal sin and its effects, weakness of will, dullness of intellect. 
To set up good schools, and keep them going, managers have 
to overcome these défects, first in themselves, next in the 
schoolmaster; and then they can set to work to do the same 
thing for the children. This must always be hard, uphill 
work, and such as requires unceasing vigilance and energy. 
Depend upon it, neither organisation, nor inspection, nor even 
“a couple of nuns,”—which was, we remember, some years ago 
the recipe for setting things mght,—will do of itself. It is by 
exertion, by thoughtfulness and foresight, by careful attention 
to little things as well as great, by watchful vigilance, by con- 
tinual struggling against the negligence and laziness which 
there must ever be continual temptations to in so toilsome a 
work as. carrying on good schools; it is, in short, by all that 
proceeds from and belongs to personal care and individual 
energy,—that the difficulty must be, not once for all, but con- 
tinually combated. 

While, however, nothing that can be suggested will supply 
the place of this individual exertion in the establishment of 
good schools, yet there are one or two questions as to the best 
means for improving schools which it may be well to touch 
upon. One of these is, whether it is for the good of our 
schools that they should be under Government inspection ? 
But into the discussion of this point we shall not enter, be- 
cause it seems to us to be practically settled. For whatever 
may be urged abstractedly for or against it was argued some 
years ago, when the question was brought before the Bishops; 
and after long discussion, and upon the obtaining of certain 
concessions, it was settled by them in favour of Government 
inspection. Suppose, for argument’s sake, that their lordships 
were mistaken in their view; yet even so, mallem errare cum 
Platone, &c. It is better to run the chance of.a false step 
with authority on your side, than to act merely upon your 
own private convictions. What is the final end of Bishops? 
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Not merely benedicere et consecrare, but also regere et guber- 
nare. How should such points be settled, except by the au- 
thority and wisdom of superiors? It is all very well for safe 
old coaches to come up from the country, and shake their 
heads, and say, Zimeo Danaos et dona ferentes, and that sort 
of thing; but it is to be remembered that the Danai in this 
case are already within our walls, and that, as things are going 
on, it may be in their power some day to come into our 
schools without any dona at all, and enforce inspection on us, 
as on all others. If, indeed, there were any condition of in- 
spection which was in itself wrong, or against the faith or 
morals of our children, our duty would be to look to what was 
right, without thought or care of consequences, which are en- 
tirely in the hands of God. But this is just precisely what 
their lordships have settled, that there is not any thing wrong 
or bad in accepting inspection. It is, then, merely a question 
of prudence, what is safest and wisest for the future. 

But, it is said, the Bishops have decided, not that we must 
accept inspection, but that we may do so. They have done 
more ; they have decided that we may safely do so. This, 
then, is one side of the question. On the other side there are 
the aforesaid dona, a matter of certain £. s.-d., which are of 
material and undeniable assistance, the sinews of schools as 
well as war. Suppose we make a free translation of Danai, 
and call them Egyptians; why should we not spoil these 
Egyptians? Nil obstat. The Bishops say we may. Then 
there is one clear gain in the material assistance gained—the 
dona; and a second is, that we act together and uniformly as 
a body: and we contend that, even if there is danger, our ge- 
nerals will by this plan sooner discover and more readily avoid 
it than by the system of each private soldier acting on his own 
judgment, and keeping a private look-out for the interests of 
the Catholic Church. What, say we, is the use of Bishops, if 
we do not leave this to them ? 

However, we do not mean to do so great an injustice to 
the Committee of Council as to insinuate that the only good 
they do is to give us pecuniary aid. On the contrary, their 
system is a very vigorous and well-digested one, and shows 
that some very long-headed and thoughtful men have been at 
work in the study of education. Moreover, we are inclined to 
give them credit for a desire, not indeed to give a Catholic 
education, which is too much to expect of them, but to give 
Catholics, as well as others, fair play, and not to interfere with 
our religion. Nor certainly can it be denied that inspection 
has, as a matter of fact, been a means of improving cur schools 
very considerably. Our most vigorous and successful schools 
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have been those under inspection, or others have been excep- 
tions only. And what also deserves attention is, that, as a 
rule, those managers who take most interest in their schools 
seem to have no difficulty about accepting the Government 
grants; whereas the “safe” people very often display a mani- 
test want of interest in the whole subject, when compared with 
other things. Let any one observe for himself whether this is 
not the case. 

Another question is sometimes raised, as to who should 
have the management of our poor-schools? Cases occur in 
which private individuals have taken compassion on the wants 
of some destitute locality, and have established schools of 
themselves. In some of our oldest missions the school is not 
only supported by the chief Catholic family of the place, but 
entirely under their control. In other cases, benefactors 
have made their support conditional on the management of 
the schools being left in their own hands, or in those of a com- 
mittee. Now what is most for the good of schools? Are they 
best left in the hands of the clergy, or does any other system 
promise more improvement? We are clearly of opinion that 
the local clergy are the fittest managers. There are, no doubt, 
cases that are exceptions. In some places the clergy are so 
overburdened with other work, that they cannot properly at- 
tend to them. In others the schools cannot be obtained for 
them. In others age or infirmity render the priests unable 
to do any thing. But these are exceptions, nothing more ; 
and, as exceptions, should be made the subject of special 
treatment. As a rule, however, we affirm that nothing is so 
natural an arrangement, nor, in the long-run, so beneficial, as 
that the priest of the parish should be manager of the school ; 
and for this reason. We have seen that the great difficulty 
about carrying on an efficient school is, to find that persevering 
energy which must be the mainspring of its life. Now where 
are we so likely to find this as in the priest? Others take up 
the care of schools as amateurs; but it is his profession. Others 
engage in the work as devotion or taste may lead them; but 
with him it is part of that sacred duty, to which he is bound 
by vows, of watching over the safety of the lambs as well as 
the sheep of his flock. Others are not responsible for a work 
they are not bound to undertake ; but with him it is a matter 
that he cannot, in good conscience, neglect, and of which his 
superiors require from time to time an account. And how- 
ever it is true that there are many cases in which the zeal of 
the laity in this matter is worthy of being imitated as well as 
encoutaged, yet no good would, we believe, be attained by at- 
tempting therefore to remove the clergy from the office and 
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‘care of management. ‘Those who are wise will take care not 
to despise or neglect to make use of any aid or interest in the 
schools which can be commanded. But in the long-run, those 
to whom we can look with most confidence for persevering in- 
terest in the school are the pastors of the flock. 

But then here is another question: not only energy is 
wanted to carry on the school, though this is the most impor- 
tant point, but also some practical ability in its working. A 
man may be willing to make his school an efficient one, but 
may know nothing about the matter. This knowledge, as we 
have said, does riot come by intuition, nor by special revela- 
tion, nor is it a grace or gift that is obtained at ordination; but 
it is a science, or rather an art, and, like every other art, to 
be learned by rules, by study, and by experience. Now the 
difficulty lies here, that those who can be most depended on 
for will and energy in carrying on our schools have often very 
little knowledge of their practical working. They would make 
their schools better if they knew how. Or, if there is any 
lack of care and energy, it is from this very cause, that they 
do not know how much their schools need setting to rights. 
We must remember, that it is only of late that any thing could 
be done in this country in establishing or improving Catholic 
schools. How could they have skill or experience in the 
working of schools, when they could not have schools at all ? 
Yet still the evil remains; the main difficulty lies here. The 
management of our schools is mainly in the hands of men 
zealous indeed, and painstaking, but who are professedly igno- 
rant of the working of schools; and yet it is very undesirable 
that they should be removed from under their care. How is 
this evil to be met? 

For ourselves, we are convinced that nothing would do so 
much for our schools as to make the practical knowledge of a 
school part of an ecclesiastical education. If those who are 
and may be expected to be most zealous and earnest in the 
cause of education were also practically acquainted with its 
details, what more hopeful prospect could we have that our 
schools would turn out efficient? And even in cases where at 
present there may seem to be some lack of this zeal and ear- 
nestness, the cause is to be found, we think, in this, that men 
do not take to that which they are not skilful in; and if this 
is so, what would tend to excite more activity would be sup- 
plying such an amount of knowledge of schools as is almost 
invariably found to give an interest in them also. To enforce 
this acquaintance with school-work on men who have grown 
‘old in the service of religion under an entirely different state of 
things is, indeed, difficult. And yet we have been many times 
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edified at seeing how readily they took up what an altered 
state of affairs required of them, and what docility and large- 
ness of mind they showed in adapting themselves to new ar- 
rangements. But at least—we speak with submission to au- 
thority—why should not this, so important a part of what 
a priest has to do, be taught him as part of his necessary 
training before he enters upon his missionary work? If there 
are not sufficient opportunities at college, for want of poor- 
schools large enough to serve as models, yet there are in 
London and our large towns multitudes of poor children who 
would be only too grateful for the care and instruction of 
newly-ordained priests; who, while they visited the schools 
day after day, would soon come to learn how they might most 
efficiently be carried on. And as they were removed to more 
responsible spheres of duty, they would carry away with them 
the idea of what a school ought to be, and by what means such 
an idea might best be realised. 

There is yet one thing more indispensable to the success 
of our schools, We must utterly get rid of the idea that 
schools are to be means of supporting needy, broken-down 
men and women, or persons whom, from any motive, we de- 
sire to provide for. We are really, we believe, not deficient 
in kindly feeling and compassion for so many of these poor 
creatures, who have been thrown on the world and hardly 
treated; we would, indeed, gladly provide for them; but-not 
at the expense of the poor children. Have they no claims on 
us? Have we no duties to them? Are we not as strictly 
bound, nay, much more so, to provide for their spiritual 
wants, as for the temporal necessities of the would-be masters 
and mistresses? Is it not a cruelty, nothing less, to the poor 
children, to put them or keep them under the care of a per- 
son incompetent to conduct the school, because, in short, we 
wish to make a place for a person for whom we feel com- 
passion? What would be thought of a Bishop—a real one 
we mean, for this is, indeed, the very system of the Establish- 
ment—of a Catholic Bishop, who, in appointing to parishes, 
should look, not to the good of the souls contained therein, 
but to provide for a priest, and to make him comfortable, as 
his first point? And so managers of schools, not less than 
those of dioceses, have a duty to perform, and a responsibility 
attached to it: and that duty is, primarily and mainly, to see to 
the good of the children; and next to this—Jlongo sed proximus 
intervallo—to look to the good of the teacher. The teacher 
is for the school, and the school is for the children. The chil- 
dren, then, are not to be last in consideration, but first. Not, 
indeed, that hardness or indifference to the wants or comforts 
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of teachers is desirable. On the contrary, it is the best policy, 
as well as the right thing, to take the greatest care and show 
the highest kindness to a good teacher, who is going through 
his or her arduous duties with zeal and ability. But this is 
not the case we are supposing, but one in which it is a ques- 
tion whether we shall do a kindness to an individual, or look 
to the good of the school. And we are fully convinced it is 
the best way to proclaim undisguisedly to the teachers them- 
selves, that the one chief thing we look to in our office of ma- 
nager is the efficiency of the school—the good of the children. 

Could our old friends the croakers,—the destructive men, 
—come in here with hammer and axe and strike at the very 
root of this pernicious principle, it would be a shrewd blow to 
the arch enemy. When God gives us‘a Church, Satan would 
turn it into an Establishment. When the Church organises 
institutions, religious and social, the devil seeks to make 
places out of them.* 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE PROTO-MONASTERY OF 
SUBIACO, 


AND THE HOLY GROTTO OF ST. BENEDICT. 


BY THE RIGHT REV, BISHOP ULLATHORNE, 0O.S.B. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE CHRONICLE. 


TuovcH Mount Cassino, where the relics of our glorious pa- 
triarch repose, is the chief monastery, yet Subiaco has always 
been the proto, or first, monastery of the order. For thirteen 
centuries and a half of human vicissitudes has this establish- 
ment continued, its members vowing the same rule of life, 
wearing the same habit, chanting the same divine office, and 
binding themselves to the same stability. Ifthe world pressed 
so hard at times upon the monastery as to force its way within 
its walls, and so gave occasion to laxity, the remedy was well 
understood. A return to the letter of the rule brought back 
its spirit; and whenever the man needed for sucha work could 
not be found, which occasionally happened, then the Popes 


_* In order to give the above article its due weight, we feel bound to state that 
it is from the pen of a Priest who has had great experience and success in his 
eta We hope that he may be induced to continue the discussion of the 
subject. 
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came in; and they never failed. There is something beyond 
nature sublime in this fixity of purpose in a world so unstable, 
in this perseverance from generation to generation in one defi- 
nite law of spiritual life, in this keeping the ship of religious 
life afloat on one spot, and firmly anchored to eternity, from: 
the early Christian ages, up to this hour, despite of all the 
storms which the world and the devil have raised for her 
destruction. 

The hour of calamity fixes itself more strongly on the 
memory than the peaceful day of prosperity ; and so the re- 
cords of this holy retreat will give us more of the troubles and 
afflictions with which God tries His servants than of the con- 
solations with which He draws them to Himself; Then it is 
to be considered, that times of difficulty necessitate the record- 
ing of transactions, whilst devout men in happier days leave 
their good deeds for heaven to mark. if, then, wrong-doers 
have at times arisen within this monastery, or strangers have 
afflicted its inmates, deeper traces of these calamities, and of 
the earnest spirit that withstood them, will be found in these 
records than of the interior life of the saints. 

With reflections like these, night after night I took up the 
manuscript of Cherubini Mirtius; and I have penned a few 
notes from it for the entertainment of the reader. The old 
brief Chronicle published by Muratori terminates in 1290; 
and Mirtius says it abounds with errors. Father Joseph Ma- 
carthy, an Irish monk of the Holy Grotto, wrote annotations 
on the older Chronicle, which I had not time to inspect. The 
Italian poem entitled La Valle Santa, composed by John 
Camillus Conestabile in the seventeenth century, also cele- 
brates the local history of Subiaco. 

Flourishing until the year 601, the twelve monasteries were 
then destroyed in the Lombard invasion, and the monks fled 
to Rome. They took refuge ori the Ccelian Hill, as their. 
brethren from Mount Cassino had done at the Lateran. The 
house which received them had been the residence of the 
senator Tertullius, who, after the martyrdom of his son St. 
Placid, had dedicated it to God as a monastery under the in- 
vocation of St. Erasmus. On the same Coelian Hill stood the 
monastery of St. Andrew, which had been founded by St. 
Gregory the Great, and from which, a short time previous to 
the arrival of the monks from Subiaco, he had sent forth St. 
Augustine and his companions for the conversion of England. 
And it is highly probable that of the monks who had fled from. 
Subiaco, some were sent among those who came to the aid of 
the first apostles of our country. 

The monks of Subiaco continued at their house in Rome 
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for 104 years. But in 705, Pope John VII. restored the 
monastery of St. Scholastica, and appointed the monk Ste- 
phen to be their abbot. Devastated anew by the Saracens 
in §28, it was restored again by the labours of Peter, the 
sixth abbot, who died in 857. He also built a chapel over 
the Holy Grotto, and Pope Leo IV. consecrated the new 
altars. But in 938 it was again sacked by the Hungarians. In 
963, the people who dwelt within the jurisdiction of the mon- 
astery grew turbulent against the abbot, and Pope John XII. 
came to Subiaco for the purpose of enforcing order and alle- 
giance; but, through the earnest intercession of the abbot, the 
guilty were saved from punishment. A few years previous, the 
monastery had been honoured by a visit from St. Odo of Cluni. 
Great was the magnificence with which Pope Benedict VII. 
consecrated the new church of St. Scholastica in 981; and on 
that occasion he gave solemn confirmation to the monks of all 
their territorial possessions. At the close of the century, the 
Emperor Otho came to visit the sanctuary. But with the 
dawn of the eleventh century arose great troubles and distress. 
Many of the barons of the mountain-fastnesses in the neigh- 
bourhood led the lives of brigands, and often disturbed the 
quiet of the monastery and seized its possessions. They took 
Peter, the twentieth abbot, prisoner, and cast him into a dun- 
geon for his resistance to their spoliations; and there, after a 
long course of suffering, his eyes were torn out; and in 1002 
he died a martyr in defence of the rights of his community. 
Fifty years after this time the monastery was thrown into 
great confusion through the misdeeds of Abbot Otho. Pope 
Leo IX. hastened to the spot; and the conscience-stricken 
abbot fled away at his approach. The Pope appointed Abbot 
Humbert in his stead. It was this pontiff who, struck with 
the grandeur of all he saw around him, exclaimed to the crowd 
of prelates in attendance: ‘‘ Wonderful is this place. Almighty 
God has deservedly made this monastery the first in Italy; 
and truly it is the first.” It was through this Pope’s munifi- 
cence that Humbert was enabled, at a time so calamitous, to 
build the tower, as well as the lower sanctuary which covers the 
Holy Grotto. But though a devout religious man, Abbot Hum- 
bert had not the force of character which the times demanded. 
The marauding barons continued their work of plundering, 
and the poor monks were reduced to the last extremity of 
-want. But in 1060 Cardinal Hugo, the papal legate, on his 
return from Lombardy, passed by Subiaco; he was grieved to 
the heart at the spectacle which the monastery presented, and 
summoned the principal barons to the church of St. Scholas- 
tica; and when they had assembled, first he addressed them 
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in bland and gentle words; but, gradually rising in tone, he 
ended by thundering out excommunication, zpso facto, upon 
whoever, in time to come, should assail or molest the posses- 
sions of the monastery. 

Meanwhile the state of affairs had reached the ears of Pope 
Alexander II. He was deeply moved, and burst into tears; 
and he exclaimed: “Alas, alas, what times are ours! why 
has it fallen to us to see the sacred churches and monasteries 
made desolate? The places which that founder and father of 
monks made sacred to God’s service are trodden down before 
our eyes.” The Pope sent for his deacon Hildebrand, and 
said to him: “The saddest news has struck our ears. St. 
Benedict’s venerable monastery at Subiaco, so famous through-. 
out the world, is almost in ruins. So much did our predeces- 
sors take it. to their Gare, so copiously did they help it from. 
the apostolic treasury, so highly did they exalt it with favours. 
so numerous, that its fame might be known in all Christian 
lands: and now with grief we hear, nay, we know it to be so. 
far ruined, that but few monks remain in it; and they are so- 
oppressed by the barons and certain depraved brethren, that. 
they can scarcely get what life requires. Take, then, as quickly 
as possible, some of the clergy of the apostolic palace, and a’ 
military force, and do your utmost to raise up the fallen mon- 
astery. Armed with apostolic authority, go, and do your best 
to restore it to its former state.” . 

Then Hildebrand took of the clergy of the sacred palace,. 
and a strong force of soldiers; and Desiderius, the Abbot of 
Mount Cassino and Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, went 
with him. And when, in the month of June 1062, he arrived 
at the venerable monastery, he found all things in such a state 
of confusion and poverty that it was evident the half of it had 
not reached the ears of the Pope. He called the monks to 
chapter, and made them a noble and encouraging discourse, 
which is still preserved. And when he had ceased speaking, 
Abbot Humbert rose, and came forward; he laid his staff at 
Hildebrand’s feet, and then prostrating before him, he asked 
pardon for his administration, and tendered his resignation. 
Upon which Hildebrand said: ‘‘ God, who can do all things, 
forzive thee all thy offences; rise up and take thy seat.” 

Then the legate enjoined the monks to elect an abbot as 
the rule of St. Benedict prescribed. But as, after some dis- 
cussion, they found no one amongst them who was fit to rule 
under circumstances so difficult, they asked the legate if he 
would deign to appoint them a suitable pastor; and they en- 
treated him to give them John the son of Odo for their shep- 
herd. This John was of a noble family, and a monk of Farfen, 
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who had come in the suite of Cardinal Hildebrand. He was 
conspicuous for religious life, wise, powerful, and learned in 
what it befits an ecclesiastic to know: and his head appeared 
in stature above all as they sat. When.the legate heard John 
asked for in the name of the community, he judged him to 
be worthy of the abbatial mitre. And for ages, adds the 
Chronicle, had there not been an election conducted with 
greater concord, simplicity, and religion. 

So, reluctant though he was, Hildebrand promoted Jolin 
to be abbot with these words: ‘‘ My dearest son, trusting in 
the help of God, of SS. Peter and Paul, and of our holy father 
St. Benedict, take upon thee the care of this monastery ; and 
be severe in correcting, but mild and of a kindly heart in ad- 
ministering ; that, with the flock committed to thy charge, thou 
mayest deserve the joys of eternal life.’”” Then he received 
the abbatial staff, and the Lord Abbot John was greeted 
with universal acclamations and applause. And amidst prayers 
for a prosperous and happy government, he was conducted in 
solemn pomp to the choir; and as the chant of the Ze Deum 
arose,. he was honourably placed in the abbatial chair. And 
within a few hours nearly the whole of the people greeted 
him with great joy as their pastor, firmly believing that St. 
Benedict had raised him up to suppress the audacity of the 
neighbouring barons. Hildebrand then visited the Grotto of 
St. Benedict, and returned to Rome; whilst Humbert, more 
eager to obey than to command, and sighing for the peace of 
retirement, partook of dinner with the brethren, and tlien 
bidding them farewell, wended his way to a monastery in the 
Abruzzi. , 

John, fifth abbot of the name, and twenty-eighth of the 
monastery, did his utmost to recover the possessions which had 
been either plundered or alienated from the monastery—that 
patrimony which so many devout and noble souls had offered 
to St. Benedict. But his soul was in anguish for the reform 
of his community. It is one of St. Teresa’s solid remarks, 
that when. the temporalities of religion get into confusion, the 
spiritualities are sure to go wrong. Harassed incessantly, and 
reduced to the lowest depths of want, the monks had ceased 
from community-life; and the rule had been neglected in 
many of its most important provisions. Cautiously and gra- 
dually the abbot proceeded in the work of reform. He se- 
lected the fittest and most diligent monks for the offices ; some 
to carry out the details of spiritual life, others to look closely 
to the temporalities. And he gave each monk a fixed mea- 
sure of food until better times. Slowly he recovered one pro- 
perty after another. ‘His life was several times in peril from 
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the barons; and for final’ security, as well for the people as 
the monks, he built the castle of Subiaco as it now stands. 
To the monastery he built new cloisters. For the pilgrims. 
who came to the sanctuary he raised a hospital near the gate, 
with sleeping chambers for their use. Below these he erected 
another for the sick-poor; and he added a chapel, dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin. And for the support of these institu- 
tions he assigned lands. A little further on he built a magni-. 
ficent hospice for guests: it was in the pointed style, with 
cloisters above and below; and he adorned its dining-hall with 
magnificent stained windows ; and two years after it was.com- 
pleted it was occupied by the Empress Agnes. But of all 
the works of this generous prelate, that which he had most at 
heart was to raise a church and monastery at the Holy Grotto 
which should be worthy of its sanctity and renown. How he 
accomplished that glorious work we have seen in previous 
chapters. | 

To advance more efficaciously the reform of his monastery, 
Abbot John selected certain noble youths, who received the 
habit of St. Benedict from his hands, and were carefully 
formed to his rule. Amongst the pilgrims who crowded to 
the Holy Grotto, some also remained to embrace the religious: 
state. Amongst these came the priest Palumbo. He offered 
to the abbot a church he had built, with its possessions; and, 
aspiring to the perfect life, he petitioned to retire to the Holy 
Grotto ere its monastery was complete; and there, in a narrow 
cell, he passed twenty-five years of most austere and mortified 
life, died in the odour of sanctity, and was pronounced blessed. 

Abbot John had for some time been raised to the cardi-. 
nalate, when, in 1116, Pope Pascal II. came to Subiaco, and 
with the help of a military force recovered Ponza and Affide, 
which had been seized upon by a certain Ildemondo, and 
confirmed them to the monastery. He also consecrated an 
altar at the Holy Grotto. In 1121, the fifty-ninth year of 
his administration, the great Abbot John departed this life, 
full of years and labours. We will pass over the reign of the 
next four abbots, one of whom was deposed by Eugenius IV.; 
whilst Simeon, the last of the number, during a government 
of thirty-two years, alienated many of the possessions of the 
monastery, so that it was again reduced to great poverty. It 
was during his time that the Greek monks fled from Grotto 
Ferrata to Subiaco. 

In 1152, St. Chelidonia died. She had come on pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Grotto in the time of Abbot John, and retired 
to a cave in the mountains which overlook the city of Su- 
biaco. For fifty-nine years she there led a solitary life, re- 
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nowned for sanctity and miracles, which ceased not after her 
death. Pope Eugenius, then reigning, after due examination, 
enrolled her amongst the saints; and nine years after her 
death her body was brought back from Rovaia, where it had 
been interred, to the cave. she had sanctified by her life; and 
a convent of Benedictine nuns was founded on the place. 
There it continued for 250 years; when, in obedience to the 
decree of the Council of Trent, which required that in those 
troublous times all convents of women should be placed for 
their protection within the walls of fortified cities, the sister- 
hood was transferred into the city of Subiaco, where they still 
flourish. They sent kind greetings through the pilgrim to 
their sisters in this.country. The ruins of the old convent 
are still visible.on the flank of the mountain. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CHRONICLE CONCLUDED. 


THE great Pope. Innocent III1., hearing of the state to which 
the monastery was again reduced after many devastations, came 
to Subiaco in 1201 for the purpose of establishing a reform of 
discipline. After spending some days in carefully examining 
the condition of head and members, by. a special Bull he estab- 
lished several important regulations; and, after visiting the 
Holy Grotto, he ordained that instead of being served by two 
or three monks only, it should have a community under a claus- 
tral prior, and he assigned for them a separate subsistence. 

In 1209, Blessed Lorenzo of Apulia, after his pilgrimage 
to Compostello, came to visit the Holy Grotto. He dwelt in 
the cave of St. Mary.de Marribottis, as his own record in his 
prayer-book bears witness. There he delivered himself up to 
a most austere way of life, and wore that shirt of iron-mail 
from which he derived the name of Loricato. Moved by a 
vision, he rebuilt near his cave the monastery which had been 
one of St. Benedict’s twelve. Twelve years after the arrival 
of Blessed Lorenzo, St. Francis paid his visit to the Holy 
Grotto. In 1227, a great earthquake destroyed the monastery 
ot St. Clement’s, caused dreadful calamities all over Italy, and 
was followed by a pestilence. In the midst of all these tri- 
bulations, Pope Gregory IX., who was most devoted to the 
sons of St. Benedict, came to Subiaco, and passed two months 
at the Holy Grotto. It was then he consecrated the altar of 
St. Gregory, and by four diplomas confirmed all the ancient 
privileges of the monastery. Lando was then abbot, who 
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built the beautiful marble cloister, and reconstructed the choir 
of St. Scholastica. 

Pope Alexander [V., who had been professed a monk of 
St. Scholastica, speaking of his old monastery, in one of his 
diplomas, says: ‘‘ The other monasteries of the world, and 
places belonging to the order, are accustomed to lift up and 
bend their eyes towards that of Subiaco, that they may learn 
from it the form of living monastically.” This Pope visited 
Subiaco at the invitation of the abbot, renewed the disciplinary 
decrees of Innocent III., and ordained that twelve monks 
should live at the Holy Grotto. Under Pope Urban IV. the 
disciples of Blessed Lorenzo, who had recently departed this 
life, were placed under St. Benedict’s rule; and St. Mary in 
Marribottis, which took later the name of St. Lorenzo, be- 
came a priory. 

After this came troublous times for the monastery, as well 
as for the Church herself. For after the death of the zealous 
Abbot Henry, who was a fervid promoter of discipline, there 
was a schism in the community, and the abbatial chair was 
a long time vacant. In 1297, a great earthquake threw down 
the dormitory of St. Scholastica; and in 1305 came the awful 
tempest which destroyed the lakes. At length, in 1319, Bar- 
tholomew II. was called by Pope John XXII. from Mount 
Cassino, and appointed abbot. For five-and-twenty years he 
governed with great wisdom, and conferred great benefits on 
the monastery. He was succeeded by John VII. The uni- 
versal pestilence then raging took him off after five years; and 
he was succeeded by Peter V., the forty-second abbot. He 
was of most holy life; a rigid observer and a strict maintainer 
of the rule; and the whole monastery wept over his death. 
He was buried, at his own request, in front of the Holy 
Grotto, amidst the wailings of the monks. And when, 247 
years after his death, the pavement had to be removed, his 
body was discovered to be entire; a hair-cloth was next his 
skin, and over it were the tunic and scapular as now worn, 
and a leathern girdle, to which was hanging a scabbard (the 
symbol of his temporal power), but without a sword. The 
body was left undisturbed. The next abbot spent large sums 
in redeeming his relations from captivity. But in his second 
year an earthquake, which destroyed the church and chapter- 
house of St. Scholastica, shouk the abbatial castle of Subiaco 
to such a degree, that the abbot died of fright. These were 
the dark days of the Avignon captivity; and the troubles of 
the times found their way into the monastery. But after two 
abbots had successively resigned their offices, and a third had 
been deposed, there was again a great abbot at Subiaco. Bar- 
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tholomew III. was great in council, and of holy life. He 
brought learned monks from Germany and other countries to 
increase and re-invigorate the community. Urban V. trans- 
lated him to Mount Cassino. Pope Urban VI. visited Subiaco, 
and decreed that the confirmation of the abbot when elected 
should be reserved to the Holy See. Pope Eugenius IV. 
united the famous abbey of St. Angelo supra Kympham and 
St. Mary of Marribottis to St. Scholastica; and conferred so 
many favours on the Benedictines, that he is still daily prayed 
for at Subiaco, and, on his anniversary, throughout the Italian 
congregation. 

We now reach the period of the commendatory abbots. 
In 1456 Calixtus III. appointed his celebrated nephew Car- 
dinal Turrecremata to hold the abbey of St. Scholastica; and 
not long afterwards the commendam of this great monastery 
became-a sort of appanage of the Colonnas. We must not, 
however, overlook the visit of the illustrious Pope Pius II. to 
the Holy Grotto. It was a visit of devotion. He granted 
new indulgences to its sanctuary; and whereas up to this 
time women had only been allowed to enter the sanctuary on 
certain festivals, he allowed them to enter-the churches on all 
days. 

We will not enter into all the troubles which fell upon the 
monastery during its subjection to the Colonnas. In their 
wars with Pope Clement VII. in 1526, the castle of Subiaco 
was taken, stripped of its walls, and the town committed to the 
flames. ‘Twice the monks were driven from their venerable 
home, and took refuge at Mount Cassino. Pope Julius Iil. 
received the report of their grievances, and sent a legate to 
Subiaco, and the monks were restored to their monastery. 
They now thought themselves in tranquil and safe possession ; 
but in the month of February of the following year, a trucu- 
lent assassin, who, for his monstrous deeds, had gained the 
name of Drive the Devil, broke into the monastery at early 
dawn with forty-four accomplices. They smashed the doors 
of the offices with axes, plundered and destroyed whatever 
they could lay their hands on, drove the monks before them 
like a flock of sheep, and sent them off with blows. The 
abbot they wounded cruelly in the arm as he lay in bed; 
and they then departed, leaving the monastery empty of its 
monks, and stripped of its valuables. 

No sooner had these outrages reached the ears of the 
Pope than he:sent for Cardinal Pole, the protector of the 
Cassinensian monks, and requested him to take information 
of the whole transaction. ‘The monks themselves declared, 
avhilst.they supplicated the Pope, that they freely forgave the 
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commendatory all injuries, and felt grateful to the Colonnas 
for recovering them their monasteries. And the commenda- 
tory, fearing the indignation of Pope Julius, expressed his 
grief at what they had suffered, promised to repair their losses, 
and gave them an instrument by which he guaranteed their 
safety for the future. And to show he was in earnest, he 
executed forty of the brigands; and as to Drive the Devil, as 
he had fled, he condemned him to exile, and levelled his house 
to the ground, and so it was left for a mark of ignominy. 

After the death of Francis Colonna, his brother Mark 
Antony succeeded him as seventh commendatory. The monks 
petitioned him for the restoration of their temporalities into 
their own possession; and, after an amicable reference, they 
recovered the management of their own affairs. This distin- 
guished man took the interests of the monastery greatly to 
heart, and did much to repair past evils. But St. Scholastica 
had now and henceforth its own claustral abbot once more, 
whilst. the commendatory continued to exercise jurisdiction 
over the ancient territory which had for so many ages been 
exempted from ordinary episcopal jurisdiction. 

Cyril of Montefalco was therefore appointed claustral 
abbot in the general chapter of 1577. This distinguished 
man found St. Scholastica almost a ruin.. But confiding in 
God and St. Benedict, he set about its restoration. In the 
first year he pulled down, rebuilt, and decorated with paint- 
ings the chapel of the Blessed Virgin. He also repaired and 
re-decorated the church in a costly manner, new-levelled the 
cloisters, and had large vellum books prepared for the choir. 
In the second year he pulled down the old chapel of St. Ni- 
cholas, in which he discovered the body of Blessed Palumbo. 
The same year he translated the body of St. Chelidonia to 
the monastery with great pomp; and left written a beautiful 
account of this translation. In the third year he brought up 
columns and marbles from the villa of Nero at a great cost, 
and employed them as embellishments. In the fourth year he 
built the great dormitory. and the magnificent staircase which 
leads to it. And, with all these expenses, he left the tempo- 
ralities in better condition than he found them. Abbot Julius 
followed, and made improvements at the Holy Grotto. In 
short, from the time the monks recovered the management of 
their own affairs, they went on prospering, and maintained 
their discipline. 

The Chronicle concludes in 1628. And I have given the 
reader this abridgment of it for the purpose of illustrating a 
great historic fact and a great religious principle. The fact 
which. it so amply illustrates is, the unceasing vigilance and 
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vigour which the sovereign pontiffs of all ages have exercised 
in protecting the cradle of the Benedictine order, and the un- 
wearied beneficence with which they have upheld it. And it 
is but an exemplification of their solicitude, as exhibited in 
the records of a thousand similar institutions. The principle 
which this and similar chronicles illustrates is, that through 
many tribulations we must enter into the kingdom of God. If 
there be another principle, of which this narrative presents 
a striking exemplification, it is this: that a wise and faithful 
administration of the temporalities of religion by careful 
self-denying men is followed by spiritual blessing; whilst 
carelessness or prodigality in administering the stewardship 
of God’s temporal rights is followed by deterioration of spirit 
and the relaxation of holy counsels. 

The Popes of recent times have emulated their predeces- 
sors in the care of these holy retirements. The little room and 
lowly monastic bed are shown at the Holy Grotto which has 
been successively occupied by Pius VI., Pius VII., Gre- 
gory XVI., and Pius IX. Pius VI., who was the commen- 
datory during his cardinalate, erected the ample collegiate 
church at Subiaco, built the large seminary, endowed it, and 
furnished it with a good library ; and he made extensive pro- 
vision for the poor. And no pontiff ever showed a more sin- 
gular solicitude for Subiaco than Pius IX.; and his generosi- 
ties, the privileges he has granted, and the reforms he has 
approved, are recorded in enduring marbles. 

Abbot Cassaretto, who presides over both houses, has es- 
tablished at the Holy Grotto a discipline which, after careful 
consideration and counsel, he considers to be the primitive 
spirit and exact letter of the rule. There reigns perpetual 
silence, strict enclosure, the midnight office, and a life given to 
contemplation and the exclusive study of divine things, The 
recitation of the divine office strikes one as low-toned, pro- 
tracted, and monotonous; but the monks themselves say that 
they find it all the easier both for the voice and for liberty of 
mind in the exercise of contemplation. 

At St. Scholastica the abbot has established the use of 
a more animated and strenuous chant, which, with its well- 
marked pauses, sounds to my ear as the perfection of monastical 
intonation. As this is a house of study, and has a school at- 
tached to it, the discipline, though very exact, is less severe. 
But here also the matins are chanted at midnight. How 
our meditative fathers loved the watchings of that tranquil 
hour! But they were neither excited by the stimulants, nor 
worn by the cares, nor distracted by the eddies and cross-cur- 
rents of changeable opinion which mark our civilisation. 
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Ten monks and five novices formed the community of the 
Holy Grotto, whilst twenty-five monks and fifteen novices 
were at St. Scholastica, in February last. Sixteen youths, 
most of whom aspired to the religious state, were in the school. 
And of the total number of inmates, not Jess than eighteen 
were natives of England or Ireland. ; 

The pilgrim said his last Mass at the monastery with a beau- 
tiful chalice which had belonged to St. Charles Borromeo; and 
bidding an affectionate farewell to the community, with re- 
luctant steps he left that sacred solitude, and returned to the 
Holy City. 


Preston Hall, 
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OUR NEW DIGNITARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STUMPINGFORD.” 


ines samme 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WE TAKE OUR DEGREES. 


TuE real hero of this, and so many other histories of England, 
at length appears; and, as usual, with an increase of honour. 
On the morning of the day succeeding the revival of the “ use 
of Sarum,” at the proper and accustomed hour, the vice- 
chancellor, both the proctors, and a sufficient number of 
regent-masters, occupied the dignified room so well known 
to visitors, the Convocation House of Oxford. All visitors 
will recollect the approach to it from the vestibule of that 
matchless divinity school, where theses of heresy are now 
Maintained in direct opposition to the Catholic theses for 
which it was built. But perhaps every visitor does not re- 
collect, or was not told, that the open space which he traverses , 
between that vestibule and the Convocation House, lying im- 
mediately opposite the great entrance to the Sheldonian The- 
atre, is still called the pig-market. That name gives the his- 
tory of a period. To such a state of desolation and misery 
was the university reduced by the outrages of the Reformers 
under Edward VI., that that divinity school was becoming a 
ruin. Its windows, full of stained figures of the saints and 
doctors of the Church, were destroyed, and a pig-market was 
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actually held under them. The passage of our hero along this 
historical route—he himself the living representation of so 
much English history—has made us stop to tell the reader 
this fragment. We now give ourselves up entirely to the 
nineteenth century. 

The Right Reverend Thomas Small, proceeding from the 
lodgings of St. Bede’s, joined his friend Mr. Walker at the 
Mitre hotel. There, on the preceding evening, while our 
friends were engaged as we have seen them, Mr. Walker had 
gone to welcome his lady, who had arrived from Stuinping- 
ford in order to be present at the honours about to be con- 
ferred upon her venerable husband. Here, then, the right 
reverend bishop designate, the principal of St. Bede’s, and 
the Venerable Orlando and Mrs. Walker, partook of a plea- 
sant breakfast at the -hotel, the name of which so singularly 
harmonised with the views of the party. And it is not to be 
concealed, that the fact of their breakfasting at the Mitre was 
the cause of a little Christian hilarity. 

Lhe moment of departure soon came; and, marshalled by 
the principal of St. Bede’s, the. party proceeded as we have 
described to the Convocation House. 

But itis the duty of the historian to attempt to give some 
description of the individuals themselves; and here we at once 
confess our great sense of inability to do justice to the occa- 
sion. We recollect Mr. Walker in nis grand natural state on 
the platform. But how can we paint the change that has 
-come over this extraordinary man? There is no more white 
waistcoat ; no more great display of cambric chitterlings. A 
close-fitting, moderately long, black clerical coat, almost Pu- 
seyite, encases his portly form. His white cravat is faultless. 
The redundancy of whisker has disappeared. But, most re- 
markable of all, we find that Mr. Walker is a scholar. He is 
familiar with Latin; is not the least averse to Greek; and 
appears to be on good terms with the names of some of the 
Fathers. He delivers his sentiments on theological subjects 
with the air and the ease of one who had begun at an early 
period of life with St. Thomas’s Summa. He has already 
settled irrevocably several cases of conscience in Stumping- 
ford. And the two sermons which he has preached in St. 
Birinus’s, Stumpingford, since Mr. Broadwood left the town, 
are being printed and circulated as separate pamphlets. 

And then, to go a step higher, if that may be said where 
Walker is the second, how has the bishop designate done it? 
A year or two ago he was, and looked, the curate. He had a 
thin voice, a faint smile, a moderately seedy coat, and gave 
way without a murmur to the bumptiousness of Sanders 
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Haddie. Tosee him now. In such an apron. So enlarged in 
size; with so dignified an appreciation of the Bishop of Zim- 
zam; with such a copiousness. of language; such illustra- 
tion; such home truth; such paternal solicitude; such hopes 
for the future of Africa; such reminiscences of Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippo, whose unworthy successor he is; such 
affecting allusions to the long solitude of that country, and its 
loss of the episcopate. How has it all been done, in so short 
atime, and to such great effect? From what recess of the 
thoraic cavities comes that manly voice, so deep, full, sonor- 
ous? If all this is before consecration, what are we to expect 
when that crisis is passed, and Zimzam is no longer desig- 
nate, but actual ? 

The right reverend and venerable are welcomed in the 
apodyterium by consenting and approving beadles. Certain 
necessary pecuniary questions are put and answered; and 
Mrs. Walker is left to behold from a distance the event of the 
morning. Here too it was witnessed by Mr. Preston and Mr: 
Broadwood and this historian. The principal of St. Bede's 
first presented, as in duty bound, his own bishop designate ; 
who accordingly became D.D. The venerable archdeacon, 
who had attired himself in the apodyterium in a spacious 
cassock, and an ample preaching gown of.an entirely unde- 
finable character, being on the whole an inspiration of Mrs. 
Walker, was then led up before the vice-chancellor. Be ‘it 
owned that Oxford, in the persons of those tutelar deities, 
the vice-chancellor and both the proctors and the regent- 
masters, a little smiled as she welcomed her new and full- 
biown son. But it was a smile of extreme good-humonur, filled 
no doubt with complacency at the thought that she too had 
now secured her Walker. 

‘* Preesento vobis,” said the principal of St. Bede’s, ‘‘ vene- 
rabilem hune virum, jam, religionis et fidei Anglicanz ergo, 
in Africa militaturum, sub tutela reverendissimi, quem modo 
doctoratu cumulastis, episcopi.” Must we translate for our 
lady friends in Stumpingford? Well: “I present to you this 
venerable man, now about to militate for the Anglican reli- 
gion and faith in Africa, under the guidance of the most 
reverend bishop, upon whom you have just now cumulated 
the doctorate.” At the close’of each paragraph, delivered in 
that Latin for which Oxford has never lost her reputation, 
though she has lost the habit of speaking it, the venerable 
archdeacon made an acknowledgment by the inclination of 
his head to the majestic vice-chancellor, who listened with 
becoming attention. When the vice-chancellor had made his 
short and pithy reply, and in a very few words admitted the 
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presentee to the desired degree of master, the archdeacon, fol- 
lowing his bishop, with a slow and satisfied tread reached 
the apodyterium and Mrs. Walker. There an attendant was 
ready, who placed upon his broad shoulders the master’s gown, 
and carried off in a bag the domestic-fabric, the pledge of Mrs. 
Walker’s assiduity and skill: and the bishop elect of Zim- 
zam having disrobed himself of the splendours of his doctor’s 
degree, the little party—bishop, minister, and wife—stepped 
into the pig-market with the full consciousness of a mutual 
patronage existing between Oxford and themselves. 

It was a very pleasant dinner, a snug, conversational din- 
ner, in the dining-room at the lodgings at St. Bede’s. You 
will be told when you visit Oxford, as we all have been told 
who have been there, that the houses of the heads of colleges 
and halls still retain the ancient name of Lopcincs. We 
propose to act the part of Aulus Gellius on the occasion, and 
to set down for posterity a little—not all, but a little—of the 
table-talk on this Attic night of sober festivity. 

We arrive at the period when Mrs. Walker has withdrawn 
to sit with the lady of the principal of St. Bede’s in the draw- 
ing-room, and to describe to her new friend how much she 
was shocked at seeing the late Puseyite minister of a church 
in Stumpingford, called by such an odd name that no one had 
ever heard of any where else—St. Birinus, actually in the 
Convocation House that morning, when the lord bishop and 
dear Mr. Archdeacon Walker were having their degrees given 
to them; and how Mr. Preston, a noted neighbouring Popish 
squire, and the only Popish gentleman in Stumpingford, one 
of the burgesses, was with him. It was awful, shocking, and 
so very impudent, and in such bad taste. Was it not? In 
the dining-room the three friends are seated round a very 
cosy fire, enjoying a very good glass (cessantem Bibuli con- 
sulis amphoram) of port bottled in the days of Principal Rum- 
blesmore, and bequeathed by him to his successors. 

‘‘ Believe me, my dear principal,” said the designate, “ that 
nothing lies nearer to my heart, in going upon this distant 
mission, than the establishment of an independent society, to 
be called the Zimzam Church Society for Missions to the 
Roman Catholics. Judging by the effects produced in Ire- 
land by similar exertions, which have in that misguided coun- 
try been so obviously owned and blessed, I confess I look 
forward with good hope. I am a poor bishop, as you know.” 

‘Land and irrigation,” said the principal, “by the by, 
may do a good deal. I hope, my lord, by the time you are 
settled, and have Mrs. Small and a young family arounc 
you—” 
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‘TI know you will forgive me, my lord; but by the time 
that those events occur, I hope that your see will have much 
increased in value, and that you will be able to assert ‘and 
maintain the dignity of a Protestant episcopate.” 

“Well,” said the elect, recovering from an inevitable and 
affable smile, “I am a poor bishop now, at all events, as I 
said. My revenue is but a thousand a-year. But you know 
how poor our dear brethren the Irish bishops are. Indeed, 
their incomes were always overstated—now, very grossly. 
They, you know, out of their deep poverty, have been able to 
give but little of the things of this world. Our missions, 
although within their dioceses, are mainly fed from England.. 
We have been able’ to send them from this country about 
forty thousand a-year. And with that mere pittance, how 
many missions have we established,’ quite new ones—how 
many devoted catechists and ministers have we sent— how. 
many Bibles and tracts we have distributed—and how im- 
mense a quantity of soup, flannel, and other such-like neces- 
saries has been awarded. to our converts as the prize for sted- 
fastness and faith and well-doing !” 

The principal, who was quite of the elect’s way of thinking, 
but knew a little more accurately how things really were, 
rather flinched at this homely statement. 

‘‘ Your success, my dear lord,” said he, “fin Zimzam, will, 
with far less means, no doubt exceed our Irish successes. IL 
am afraid that a good many in that unhappy country are not 
converts of the heart, but only of the mouth and the back.” 

“JT trust not, Mr. Principal. But in any case, and under 
all discouragements, with diverging means, and converging 
ends, I propose to establish fundamentally, on the broadest 
basis, our Zimzam Church Missions to the Roman Catholics.” 

“Are there any Roman Catholics in your new diocese?” 

“The extent of my diocese is so vast,” said the elect, look=. 
ing round at Walker—who, advancing his hand rapidly to his 
face, seemed as if he was going to touch his nose, but finally 
rubbed his chin very hard—* that it must contain a great. 
many. I am not, indeed, entitled by my patent to Hippo, which 
is now in the possession of our illustrious ally the Emperor of. 
the French. Politically, therefore, I have no jurisdiction in 
Hippo. But, considering that a bishop sent by the Pope pre- 
sides over Algeria, and claims Hippo, and that my diocese 
certainly touches that, I may say that, spiritually, I have a. 
great many Roman Catholics approximatively confided to my 
care. That I shall find them to the southward, and more 
nearly approaching the diocese of my brother of Cape Town, 
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I cannot doubt. Those in the south of central Africa, who 
are not under his jurisdiction, will be under mine. So, my 
dear friend and archdeacon and myself have been for some 
weeks past preparing a stock of tracts of a suitable character, 
Archdeacon, tell the principal a little of what we have been 
doing in this matter.” 

‘* Mr. Principal,” said the archdeacon, ‘‘ we have done a 
good deal, considering the time. For French soldiers now we 
have got several very choice little things. Here are a few of 
the titles.” The archdeacon referred to a capacious Letts 
which he pulled from his pocket. ; 

‘The archdeacon is going to make a Letts into a sort of 
speculum gregis by and by, when we get out to Zimzam.” 

The archdeacon simpered, and read. ‘“‘‘ Priéres de l’enfer.’ 
This, Mr. Principal, is a short account of the Litany of Lo- 
retto, as they call it. ‘Le Bienheureux Jean Calvin, évéque 
de Genéve.’ You see, Mr. Principal, we call him évéque 
although he did not in fact embrace episcopacy, in order to 
attract the attention of the French better. They believe in 
bishops, you know, quite as much as we do.” 

*‘ Quite, quite,” said the.elect. 

** Perhaps rather more,” said the principal, quietly. 

‘* Another has a sweetly-touching inquiry for title, ‘ Vou- 
lez-vous étre Chrétien?’ It is very good, written by a dear 
young friend of ours, who is going out with us as catechist 
and candidate for the ministry, a Mr. Shadrach Krummacher, 
a youth of much promise, who has had large and fruitful 
experience in home-mission work and Scripture-reading in 
Stumpingford. He goes to the bottom of the whole thing, 
I assure you. He says that Popery is anti-Christian, and 
so makes a very sweet and tender answer to the inquiry. 
As for English tracts, we are fully supplied by the Docu- 
mentary-Evidence and Exposure-of-Antichrist Society. Here 
are a few: ‘Sabbath Afternoons with the Dominicans: in 
Rome ;” ‘ Tuesday Mornings with the Franciscans ;’ ‘ Proper 
disrespect for the Virgin Mary;’ ‘Documentary Evidence, 
showing that St. Patrick was a resident Irish private gentle- 
man of the Protestant persuasion.” But I won't read you 
any more titles, Mr.’ Principal; you will guess the cha- 
racter of all from these. The ‘Tuesday Mornings with the 
Franciscans in Rome’ is a very wonderful book indeed. I 
would rather,” said Mr. Walker, meditatively, ‘‘ I think, pos- 
sess that book than most of the folios in my library.” 

Folios in his library! Excellent, astonishing man. 

‘“ Yes,” said the elect, “‘ that book is wonderful. There you 
see how the foolish people in Rome go and kneel down, and, 
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without saying any thing at all, without even making their 
confession, of which they talk so much, get absolved from all 
their sins, and get a plenary indulgence too, to do whatever 
they like—whatever they like—by a tap on the head from a 
long fishing-rod in the hand of a man sitting in a box in ‘the 
church.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” said the principal; ‘‘ well, can this really be 
true? Have you inquired into it?” 

“No,” said the elect, ‘“‘ we haven’t made any inquiry. 
The writer isa very learned man; at least the Bzblical Observer 
declares him to be so. And he assures us he saw it done 
himself. He mentioned it to one of the Franciscans after- 
wards, who betrayed marks of the most dreadful confusion on 
hearing it, went away instantly, and was picked up in the 
Tiber next morning jammed by the stream against the Ponte 
Rotto.” 

‘Very extraordinary,” said the principal, “very. But 
besides these tracts which you propose to disseminate, my 
lord, what is the general scheme of operations which you pro- 
pose to adopt with regard to our erring brethren of the Roman 
Catholic faith ?” ; 

“Meetings, sermons, lectures, disputes, domiciliary visits 
—these are the mechanism of our system. And it is a fixed 
principle always to reward our converts well. Just as we 
have seen, in our own dear native country, the word preached, 
so we propose to preach it in Zimzam. Any Roman Catholics 
will be affectionately invited to attend. We shall then at 
once faithfully state the truth, that the Pope is Antichrist ; 
Rome, Babylon; and that they ought to come out of. her.. 
Clothes, tracts, Bibles, and soup will be given freely.” 

“We shall imitate, my dear sir,” added the archdeacon, sum- 
ming up, ‘the boldness of Augustine against the Pelagians.” 

The principal a little opened his eyes. He knew some- 
thing of the writings of St. Augustine. 

‘“‘ Not, of course,” said the archdeacon, “ that I entirely, 
and without reserve, mention Augustine with approval; for 
even he, great luminary of the western Church as he was, 
shared the delusion of his age, and has said some incautious 
things, which have given a handle to modern papists.” 

“You see,” said elect Small, with chastened festivity of 
manner, and great rotatory chafing of his hands, ‘ that I have 
not chosen an archdeacon who is unable to confute the adver- 
sary.’ 

‘‘ Pray go on, Mr. Archdeacon,” said the principal. 

“Why,” said that dignitary, “in my reading within the 
last year, since my retirement from the world, I have been 
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much in Augustine, guem semper, J may say, with a great 
bishop of our church, in delictis habui. And, you know, he 
actually gives a list of Popes—Popes, sir—down to his own 
time, beginning with Peter—actually with Peter.” 

** Quite true,” said the principal, quietly as before. 

“* And, worse than this, he positively says that the souls of 
the departed are benefited by the sacrifice of the altar. This 
he says in his Enchiridion concerning Faith, Hope, and Cha- 
rity. This is clearly Popery in its most unmitigated form.” 

‘So it is,” said the principal; ‘* and therefore I, for one, 
am always shy of quoting the Fathers, Augustine among them. 
For, if we quote them for one thing when they are with us, 
the Puseyites—I need not tell you how much that name 
means in this place—quote them against us on their side; 
and the Papists quote them with still greater force against 
both parties. So, as a matter of prudence, I always advise 
our zealous young men to fight the battle without the Fathers; 
for they will find them like the elephants in a battle, as dan- 
gerous to us as they think they are to our foes. Neverthe- 
less Augustine’s boldness against the Pelagians certainly was 
admirable. To conclude this pleasant evening,” said the prin- 
cipal, who was not only a man of learning, but also, as the 
reader will have seen, a man of discretion, ‘‘ permit me, my 
dear friend, to fill my glass before we join the ladies, and 
drink to the health of the bishop elect of Zimzam, the arch- 
deacon, and their future prospects.” So then they went to 
the drawing-room. After family prayers by the bishop elect, 
at the close of which he gave his benediction, the party sepa- 
rated. Mr. Archdeacon and Mrs. Walker retired to the 
Mitre; and the happy day closed. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MOST REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, WE PRESENT UNTO YOU THIS GODLY 
AND WELL-LEARNED MAN TO BE ORDAINED AND CONSECRATED 
BISHOP. 


LAMBETH is a very fine place. It has a good many recollec- 
tions by no means favourable to our Protestant institutions. 
Elects who get consecration there now, according to the modern 
ideas of consecration, which we understand Sanders Haddie 
holds in great contempt, are not consecrated so as to be at all 
like those who were consecrated before Cranmer’s times, ex- 
cept in the natural circumstance of possessing, as there is good 
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reason to believe, the same anatomical confirmation. Beyond 
the natural man, all resemblance in consecrators and conse- 
crated has long and for ever ceased. 

But these reflections, —so natural to Catholics, and so ob- 
vious on a sight of the place where the’ last true Archbishop 
of Canterbury expired, and with him the Catholic. soul of 
England, as England once was,—probably never occurred, to 
the minds of the little ministerial and. family party who ap- 
peared at Lambeth one Sunday morning, shortly after our last, 
chapter and. breakfast, to witness the giving whatever amount 
of consecration the Bishop, of Ribchester and two episcopal 
friends could contrive among them. But without, or with; 
these reflections, every. thing was done in solemn Protestant 
order. ‘The patent giving jurisdiction: was read; and, to- 
wards one o'clock in_ the afternoon, the Lord Bishop of Zim- 
zam, accompanied. by the archdeacon and Mrs. Walker, issued 
from Lambeth, Chapel,. complete and perfect secundum usum 
Cranmer... 

During the week following, the lord bishop sat for his 
portrait to. Sir Giles Summerton. The portrait was the: con- 
sequence of a subscription got up,in:-Stumpingford and Soup- 
ington, headed by the duke, seconded by the marquis, thirded 
by the Rev. Dr. Montfort Smith, and well filled-up by the 
town-council and inhabitants of Stumpingford. They desired 
to have the portrait of so distinguished a man among them. 
It was to be placed in the Townhall. We are glad to be 
able to say that it now hangs there, immediately between the 
pictures of the first Lord Soupington and the present, duke, 
and is a very great ornament to the.room.. The, beauty of it 
is, that it is not a mere portrait,—not a mere man, with, a 
round table, an inkstand, an impossible. pillar and curtain, and 
an open window. Sir Giles Summerton was. above all this. 
When your.turn comes, my dear Protestant friend and reader, 
and you go out as, let. us say for example, first Protestant 
Bishop of Bickerstethtown, and have your picture taken. as 
a consolation for your friends if you, should be caught and 
immured in the dungeons of the Inquisition on your way, you: 
will find that his, genius will give an aptitude to his represen- 
tation of all your circumstances. The Bishop of Zimzam. is 
represented in a standing posture. in'the centre of the fore- 
ground.. In the background, at a moderate distance, quite 
near enough to allow the introduction of architectural detail, 
stands what appears to be a cathedral: church. We sincerely 
regret, for the sake of the Ecclesiological late Cambridge Cam- 
den Society, to say that, although the buttresses have:received 
a most unaffected treatment, the character of the design 1s 
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clearly third pointed. Opposite to the left hand of the spec- 
tator, in the background, appears a village stretching some 
way back, with busy inhabitants of dusky complexions. The 
bishop, arrayed in what the newspapers always describe as 
‘full canonicals,” holds in his left hand, extended down his 
side, the Oxford square cup. The tassel hangs gracefully 
below the trencher. His right arm lifted up to the sky, but 
bending back in the direction of the village, holds, quite open, 
a pocket Bible of the authorised Protestant version, with gilt 
edges, and bound in limp calf. On his right, on the ground, 
lie a crucifix, a large rosary, and an image of our Blessed 
Lady. The attitude given to the legs intimates that his lord- 
ship is on the point of walking over these objects.. His 
countenance, upon which the artist has thrown all the lustre 
of his skill, beams with animation, and seems to be divided 
between confidence in the excellent and authorised version 
which he holds in his hand, and the prospect of immediately 
setting his foot upon the cross, and the images of Jesus Christ 
and His Blessed Mother. 

Before being put up in the Townhall of Stumpingford, 
the hanging committee of our provincial exhibition, without 
a moment’s hesitation, accepted it; and accordingly the world 
may be said to be so well acquainted with it, that many of 
our readers will bear witness to the sincerity with which we 
have attempted to interpret the motive of the great artist in 
this important work. 

The history of Zimzam has yet to be written. That a 
great future is open to that place, who now can doubt? In 
the short interval which has elapsed since the sailing of the 
Bishop of Zimzam and his lady—for he fulfilled the wish of 
the principal of St. Bede’s, and married a young lady of inde- 
pendent fortune the week before sailing—accompanied by Mr. 
Archdeacon and Mrs. Walker, and Mr. and Mrs. Krummacher, 
we have only heard enough to assure us that every thing 1s 
going on in a fair way to reproduce the England of Mr. Horace 
Mann, and his census, and something more. In contracting 
the obligations of holy matrimony, the bishop assured his 
friends that he hoped to take with him an efficient, real, work- 
ing sister of charity. The wives of ministers, he said—and 
his sentiment has since been copied by a distinguished Angli- 
can writer——are the real sisters of charity. ‘They have been 
so for three centuries. ‘That was his view of a minister's wife. 
We fear, however, that in the charge of her flock Mrs. Smal: 
may be encountering external difficulties. 

The bishop, soon after his arrival in Central Africa, found, 
on a journey up the country, that polygamy was still the prac- 
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tice among ladies and gentlemen of considerable social position 
in the native villages. In point of fact, the Duke of Mumbo 
introduced to the lord bishop, on the day when he entered 
the village of Mumbo pontifically, seven duchesses, who all 
vied with each other in preparing and setting before the new 
Obi man a great variety of oleaginous viands, considered of 
the highest range of culinary art within the diocese. This 
was startling. But, aided by his own sister of charity—who 
hated the six last duchesses immensely, but ate with smiles 
the mess of the chronologically first duchess ; aided also by his 
grand archdeacon and the Krummachers—the bishop at once 
made an exposition to these inconvenient magnates on the 
social impropriety of their arrangements. His success was not 
equal to his zeal. Having taught them to read, they never- 
theless obstinately maintained that there was no possible harm 
in polygamy ; and said point blank, that unless their customs, 
which they had received from their fathers, were let alone by 
the new teacher, they not only would have nothing to do with 
him, but would drive him and his party out. To the bishop’s 
immortal honour, he entertained and expressed his convictions. 
He saw nothing himself under those peculiar circumstances 
which should make polygamy a sin. They had been accus- 
tomed to that law for ages untold. He thought it would be 
unchristian, and contrary to the gospel, if he should rudely 
break it through. He accordingly admitted them to the Pro- 
testant sacrament; and the villages of Zimzam Proper are po- 
lygamical and tranquil. Writing home to-the Documentary- 
Evidence and Exposure-of-Antichrist Society, he stated these 
facts. And, referring to the poet Milton, ‘“‘ May we not,” 
said he, ‘‘ almost call him the Divine poet! That great lumi- 
nary of our country argues at length on the lawfulness of 
polygamy, not only in exceptional, but also in ordinary cases. 
Should we not, then, allow to our new converts that Christian 
liberty which the great poet of Christianity: claims for all ?” 
The society read and acquiesced. Whether you will also 
acquiesce, excellent reader, is not a question for this histo- 
rian. But the sentiments of Milton you may see and read 
for yourself at the price of three shillings and sixpence, or 
less, in one of the volumes of his works recently issued by 
Mr. Bohn, in which we have ourselves had the pleasure of 
perusing them.* 
; * The Bishop of Zimzam is not alone in the Protestant episcopacy in his sen- 
timents on this point of theology. The Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, Protestant 
Bishop of Natal, published in 1855 his Ten Weeks in Natal: a Journal of a 
first Tour of Visitation among the Colonists and Zulu-Kafirs of Natal. In this 


work, speaking of Kafirs with several wives, he says: ‘*‘ I must confess that I feel 
very strongly on this point, that the usual practice of enforcing the separation of 
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We also learn that the Reverend Peabody, not long after 
the sailing of the Bishop of Zimzam, tested the strength of 
alliance principles by embarking himself and Mrs. Peabody, 
and half-a-dozen of his persuasion, for the same new sphere 
of Jabour. On arriving, he constituted what he described in 
his letter to. the Stumpingford Banner as a Baptist Church. 
Now the Rev. Mr. Small, curate of Soupington-cum-d’Ump- 
ling, was both hand and glove, as we have seen, with gentle- 
men of the views and position of the Rev. Peabody. But 
the Right Reverend Doctor Small, Lord Bishop of Zimzam, 
the successor of St. Augustine, with a diocese touching upon 
Hippo, was a very different person. And the Rev. Peabody, 
on approaching the episcopal presence in Zimzam with a con- 
fidence-in the recollection of the Rev. ‘Thomas Small, found 
he had reckoned entirely without his host; and that, in fact, 
the Bishop of Zimzam was no host at all to him, and refused 
him not only his hand, but even his glove. And went into it 
very seriously too. He assured, Mr. Peabody that, however, 
under other and very different circumstances, he might have 
gone very great lengths in smoothing over certain fundamental 
difficulties, here in Zimzam, his diocese, where he was the 
representative of the pure and apostolic branch established in 
England, and, in short, a candlestick set in the sight of all 
men—here, with the most perfect feelings of brotherly love 
and toleration, he must nevertheless be held excused from 
giving countenance to the introduction of a schism in his flock. 

Poor Peabody; a schism! He felt that these were differ- 
ent times to that when he stood on the platform at Stumping- 
ford with notorieties, and was blatant against the Protestant 
bishop. Protestant episcopacy had him now. So he retired 
from the Protestant episcopal palace of Zimzam a wiser, if 
not a prouder man, than when he entered it. And the back- 
sliding of Protestant episcopacy was duly bewailed in the next 
number of the Particular-Baptist Gospel Herald, in a letter 
from the Rev. Peabody to that publication: in which he fur- 
ther announced the consoling fact, that the Church having 
been duly constituted, he had succeeded in making one con- 
vert, in whose stability he had, he hoped, reasonable grounds 
of confidence. 


wives from their husbands upon their conversion to Christianity is quite unwar- 
rantable, and opposed to the plain teaching of our Lord. . . . And what is the use 
of our reading to them the Bible-stories of Abraham, Israel, and David, with their 
many wives ?’’ 

Really, we ask with the bishop, what is the use of his doing so? We beg our 
readers not to. be satisfied with this small extract. We have only quoted enough 
to clear our friend Dr. Small from an appearance of singularity. Dr. Colens0 
goes into the question very fully. 
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Under these circumstances, our reader will not be sur- 
prised at hearing that Father Bonaventure, and three friars of 
his order, have arrived at Zimzam, and have actually gathered 
around them a congregation of the very sort of people for 
whom those charming rouleaux of tracts were provided by 
the bishop and archdeacon. This Father Bonaventure was 
also himself the very man to have appeared on that spot. He 
is a Franciscan, and is that very brother of the order whom 
the Rev. Terence Bangles, the author of the ‘‘ Tuesday morn- 
ings with the Franciscans,” had so well described as bein 
drowned in the Tiber. The Archdeacon Walker alluded to 
this circumstance in preaching to his congregation of twelve 
souls, including the English ladies, in the Protestant cathedral 
of Zimzam: as we have all had the opportunity of seeing 
in the last annual report of the Documentary-Evidence and 
Exposure-of-Antichrist Society, in which copious extracts 
are given of this great performance. He described it as the 
last and crowning instance of the craft, hypocrisy, and deceit 
of the great apostasy, the name by which the archdeacon 
usually describes the Church of Christ; a convincing proof, to 
all who had hearts to believe, of the honesty and truthfulness 
of the Rev. Terence Bangles. 

But in spite of the distribution of the tracts, French and 
English, the Franciscans, working under the blessing of the 
successor of St. Peter, have succeeded in collecting out’ of 
heathendom a true flock, who regulatly, as often as they find 
them dropped at their doors, or otherwise foisted upon them, 
burn these documents with the utmost disregard to the feel- 
ings of the distributors. We are not surprised at reading in 
the reports of the Documentary-Evidence and Exposure-of- 
Antichrist Society that the work prospers; that their dear de- 
voted brethren in England must strengthen their hands; that 
thousands of tracts have been given away, and that they want 
thousands more. On this and such points the nervous English 
of the colonial bishop has excited much rémark. He is said 
to remind people of the great divines—those giants of the 
seventeenth century. Robust in faith, sound in judgment, 
faithful in driving away all erroneous doctrines, he is said to 
unite the sobriety of Hooker thé judicious with the unction of 
Baxter. His sentences constantly begin with ‘‘ whereas ;” and 
end with “thereto,” ‘‘ thereof,” and ‘“‘the same.” His style 
is quite a happy amalgam of the sonorous Saxon of the ‘‘ au- 
thorised” version and a Chancery brief. The home authori- 
ties are therefore always taking courage; and fresh speeches 
at Exeter Hall, and fresh long and strong pulls in the pro- 
vinces, concur in sending—‘ out of their deep poverty,” of 
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course — fresh rouleaux of sovereigns and more Protestant 
** authorised” versions, and additional thousands of tracts, bet- 
ter and sweeter and more polygamic than before. 

And here, after this hurried and imperfect sketch of the 
last phase of the career of a great Protestant colonial bishop, 
and the greatest of all Protestant archdeacons, at home or 
abroad, we quit them both, with a reluctance which we hope 
Is not peculiar to ourselves. 

Farewell, Small and Walker. Farewell, Dit minorum 
gentium,—divinities of the lesser nations,—as Mr. Conybeare 
calls his own colonial bishops, with a good deal deeper mean- 
ing than any translation can give. May you long live such. 
May Walker ever animate your councils, direct your missions, 
preach your sermons, and send home your reports. May he 
duly arrive at the episcopate. And when that great moment 
arrives in which Protestant episcopacy shall venture upon a 
new archbishopric, may Walker become His Gracz, in health 
and wealth long to live. Then, with the glorious pattern of 
the modern Jerusalem Chamber, and the “ synodical action” 
of the Protestant convocation in England, under the enlight- 
ened presidency of Dr. Sumner, and with the wise precedent 
afforded by Dr. Sumner’s majestic appearance in the Guildhall 
at Bath to judge and to hear Mr. Denison, we may be certain 
that his deliberations and definitions and decrees will have the 
same effect and the same acceptance; and will bear abroad 
and at home the stamp of the power and the influence and the 
immortal name of WALKER. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


HOME, 


THE poet who has declared in so sweet verses that, be it never 
so humble, there’s no place like home, had not visited, or, if 
he had ever visited, had forgot some places in London, Li- 
verpool, Stumpingford, and elsewhere, which we could have 
pointed out to him. These places,—homes indeed, because 
inhabited without intermission till death by our fellow-crea- 
tures,—are not such as attract the attention of the poet when 
he speaks of the delightful associations with which men invest 
that which every body wishes to be his refuge. 

Furniture, nothing. Food, nothing. Clothes, almost no- 
thing. Money, nothing. Fire, nothing. ‘These black items of 
nonentity, told off on the credit side of that book which is not 
balanced in Threadneedle Street, give the short and tremen- 
dous history of thousands of men and women who live under 
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the shadow of the great renowned constitution and govern- 
ment of England—actually under the Bill of Rights, Habeas 
Corpus, Established and Nonconformist ‘‘ Churches,” Gospel 
Ministries of the most various and conflicting hues, Protestant- 
Alliance, Evangelical-Alliance, Scripture-Reader, and Home- 
Missionary, and Missions-to-the-Roman-Catholics Boards— 
all these; already known by their fruits. The ledger will be 
balanced some day. And, no doubt, angelic accountants will 
find a balance different from that which would be struck by 
the accountants practised in the courts of bankruptcy. 

In the midst of these horrors the spirit of Christianity still 
survives. But it survives only among the poor Catholics. We 
make this little beginning, not very cheerful in its way as far as 
regards this world, because we are going to end as we began 
with a home, which is one in every sense of the word, at Pres- 
ton Hall. There are many such; and we are not going to 
claim for that house any greater distinction than that it repre- 
sents, and is, as far as human frailty permits, what the house 
of a Christian gentleman ought to be; and one which is, in af- 
fluence, what the homes of the poor Catholics, who have found 
an honest chronicler in Mr. Mayhew, are, in the midst of the 
wreck of every thing human and divine by which they are sur- 
rounded and harassed. When country houses generally were 
like Preston Hall, no Mayhew would have had such a tale to 
tell of London. 

We find Mr. and Mrs. Preston at home, with Alfred and 
Mabel a little bigger than when we last saw them, and Mr. 
Broadwood. Mr. Preston is showing Mr. Broadwood the 
house. Mr. Broadwood is of course very anxious to see all 
those things and places in it which we have talked of in the 
former chapters of this present part of our history. They are 
walking up the great staircase out of the hall. Mr. Broad- 
wood pauses before two large portraits that hang on the wall. 

‘Tam sure, Mr. Preston,” said he, ‘‘ you will let me ask 
you about these two portraits ?” 

He had already seen the two paintings representing the 
scenes in Father Alfred Preston’s life which we have before 
described. 

‘J think,” said Mr. Broadwood, “if I may say so, I never 
saw a grander face than that lady’s.” 

‘Well, she deserves your notice. She was all that she 
looks, and has come down to us quite as a great tradition. 
She is Apollonia Stumpyngford, the wife of my ancestor, 
Father Alfred Preston’s brother. She it is who appears in 
that painting down below. It was she who, with so much 
skill and firmness, brought up her children in those dreadful 
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days; so that, ‘under all oppressions, they never lost their faith. 
We have a small quarto book of hers up-staits, which you 
may see, in which she put down in very short notes things as 
they occurred—in a very crabbed hand, as we should call it 
now, like a bad imitation of Gothic types. She notes thie 
death of Father Alfred, and of his brother ‘my ancestor, in 
few, solemn, resigned words; and always seems to mention 
when she could get Masses said for them. She tells, too, 
whenever a priest could get here to say Mass and hear con- 
fessions; in what disguises they arrived, what dangers they 
met with in coming and going; how thé common enemy, the 
wretched Elizabeth and her successive advisers :and lovers, 
passed away; ‘how hopes rose when James I. .got the crown; 
how hopes were good for nothing; the powder-plot, and the 
continued persecution during James’s reign; till at last the 
pen falls from that fair and vigorous hand: and an entry made 
by her son relates that the good and dear writer of that book 
died the week after her last date, in the year 1620. She lies 
-buried in the aisle of Preston Church, which belongs to ius.” 

“‘ And the priest; who is he ?”::said Mr. Broadwood, look- 
ing at the other portrait. ‘I presume he was a Jesuit, from 
+his habit 2” 

‘¢ That,” said Mr. Preston, ‘‘is Father Alfred Preston him- 
self.” 

So, then, having seen the martyr, and the sister who had 
protected him, they went on to the little old chapel up-stairs 
and the hiding-holes. Mr. Broadwood, to whom all these 
things had the freshness of a romance found out to be no 
romance, but reality, looked at them with incredible delight. 
‘Why, Mr. Preston,” said he,—‘‘why don’t you old Catholics, 
to whom, humanly ‘speaking, such as I am owe every thing,— 
-why ‘don’t you edify us all by giving an account of those 
things which you have under your hands? Next to Bishop 
Challoner’s missionary priests, I can scarcely think any thing 
would be more effectual in giving a picture of things as they 
really were than an account of .all the old hiding-places in 
which those very priests were secreted. How much people 
think of the places where Charles II. was hidden in Stafford- 
shire, after the battle of Worcester. And yet these very places 
were nothing but the hiding-holes of priests.” 

‘‘ Very true,” said Mr, Preston; ‘‘I quite agree with you. 
I wish it was done. Perhaps some day we may see it done.” 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Broadwood, ‘‘that there are 
a great many people living in this country, who wear good 
coats, and are people of the strictest veracity and honour on 
all other subjects, who nevertheless will scarcely listen when 
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they are told of the long protracted butcheries of Elizabetk 
and her successors 2” 

“T know it very well,” said Mr. Preston. ‘‘ Montfort 
Smith is one; the Duke of Soupington another. Of course 
you can expect nothing from the common herd, when those 
who ought to know better live in an atmosphere of falsehood 
They have published a map lately, with little fires in different 
places upon it, to show where people were burned in Queer 
Mary’s time. What a map we could make, with gallows anc 
little fires, and human blood and bowels frying upon them.— 
But they would not believe it.” ) 

With this, and such-like talk, they wandered over thi 
house; and met together in the drawing-room. ‘There sat 
there often sits—and long may she sit, till God gives her wha 
is better—the Apollonia of that house in this century:; quite 
ready, and quite equal, to take the same part which was taker 
by the Apollonia whose dust lies in the Preston aisle till 
great day. Mr. Broadwood, in the midst of these new, bu 
already kind and valued friends—in the midst of friendship: 
which had already become associations—discussed with willing 
hearers and advisers his future plans of life. Difficulties lay 
before him, such as all converts to the Catholic faith in thi: 
country know. Was he to be a priest? Was he to remain z 
layman? All this was not in his own hands. Where shoulc 
he live? what should he do? The first question was soot 
answered, Preston Hall was big enough for him as long a: 
he chose to stay there. So here Alfred and Mabel took uy 
the conversation with pleasant entreaties that he would not gx 
away from them; for he had already taken Alfred some mos 
charming rides, and was the most skilful of fishermen. Littl 
Mabel, too, was exceedingly glad to have discovered a nev 
friend, who was not at all tired with walking about the garder 
with her, and paying all possible attention to Exton’s canaries 
which still survive in fullest feather and song. Her little dog 
too, of the most genuine Stuart’s-dog lineage, had to be rollec 
about with, and in all ways made fun with. This little dos 
is promised a dog-hole of the future, in painted and gildec 
wood, with bells, adapted by Mr. Broadwood, who is a ver} 
clever modeller, from a plan of a kirche on the Rhine, de 
signed for the United Evangelical Lemon-and-Kali Confes 
sion, by the Chevalier Ernst von Pobbelsen. 

So here we shall make another parting; and we willingly 
and without hesitation .as to the result, stake Preston Hal 
against the Protestant episcopacy of Zimzam, for. this worl 
and the next. Adieu, then, Prestons. Adieu, Preston Hall— 
old, faithful, and true; mother and nurse of constancy. anc 
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martyrdom. May you flourish, if it is not too large a wish, 
till right has its own again. If this is too much, yet to be 
for ever a fortress against wrong. 


A CANONISED CONTROVERSIALIST. 


Ir we were to see a person hold fire in his hand, swallow pvi- 
son, or allow himself to be bitten by venomous serpents with 
impunity, we should treat him either as a conjuror, a devil, 
or a saint. Anyhow he would exercise a vast influence over 
our imaginations; and there is no saying to what his example 
might not lead us. <A virtuous apostate, provided he has no 
hole in his head, is a similar portent; he is a “sign of life” 
to Puseyites, a subject of lectures in Zions and Ebenezers, 
and a crux to Catholics. Though ascetic works are not 
wanting in examples of reputed saints being real sinners, who 
practised horrible austerities in lieu of making confession or 
relinquishing a vice, yet when we see the fact spread before 
our eyes, the lessons which have been intrusted to the duller 
ears fade away from the mind, and we are inclined to say with 
the poet, ‘he can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” Dr. 
John Donne is precisely one of these persons, whose splendid 
talents and exemplary morals, as painted in Isaak Walton’s 
well-known biographical romance, might be a fruitful cause 
of scandal. But a very slight examination of facts will both 
convict the biographer of dishonesty, and strip the mask from 
a man who is probably but too favourable a sample of the 
‘great Anglican divines” of the seventeenth century. 

Donne, as Walton tells us, was born in London, in 1573, 
of ‘good and virtuous” Catholic parents; his mother was a 
descendant of the glorious Sir Thomas More. For ten years 
he was brought up in his father’s house; but evidently not 
instructed in religion. Probably he was not told explicitly 
to what Church his parents belonged, nor allowed to know the 
places where the persecuted ‘‘ recusants” assembled to assist 
at the Holy Sacrifice. Such perilous information was not im- 
parted to children; from whom Topcliffe, and the other brutal 
priest-catchers of that melancholy period, knew too well how 
to wheedle their secrets. In his eleventh year he was sent 
to Oxford, where Protestantism practised no such reticence. 
But he left that university in his fourteenth year without a 
degree, in consequence of his friends’ objections to the oaths. 
He then migrated to Cambridge; but took no degree there. 
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Most men of note of those times appear to have left the uni- 
versities in the same incomplete condition, probably for the 
same reasons—their, own, or their friends’ scruples about the 
oaths. The only wonder is, not that the boys were thus re- 
moved, but that they were sent at all, to drink in the first 
undisguised lessons of religion from the sneers of vicious com- 
panions, or the lectures of proselytising tutors. But English 
Catholics have never sufficiently realised the dangers of a mixed 
education, either in those days of inexperience and trial, or in 
the present age, which ought to be so strongly illuminated with 
the dear-bought knowledge of the past. At the age of seven- 
teen Donne came up to London, and studied law at Lincoln’s 
Inn. His father now died, leaving him a portion of about 
3000/., in which his expensive tastes soon made a great gap; 
but his mother and guardians watched him narrowly, and pro- 
vided him with the best tutors to complete his education in 
the liberal sciences, but more especially in the Catholic reli- 
gion, which, says Walton, they professed, though in secret. 
‘These persons,” he adds, ‘‘ had almost obliged him to their 
faith, having for their advantage, beside many opportunities, 
the example of his dear and pious parents; which was a most 
powerful persuasion, and did work much upon him.” Accord- 
ing to the same authority, at the age of eighteen he began to 
feel at sea with regard to religion, and to suspect that either 
schism was no sin, or that adherence to some visible Church 
was necessary; hence the next year he laid aside all other 
studies to give himself to theology, and by the time he was 
twenty he was a confirmed Protestant, with a most pious and 
plenary assurance of his own salvation. In 1610, and his 
thirty-seventh year, at the command of the king, he published 
a book entitled Pseudo-Martyr; intended to throw dirt on 
the glories of his own house; to prove that Sir Thomas More 
suffered not for the faith, but for a wrong-headed notion ; and 
to remove the public sympathy from the hundreds of thou- 
sands of poor suffering victims of the infernal policy of the 
court,—who were daily being deprived of their estates, having 
their goods and chattels sold, and, under the pressure of im- 
possible fines, being driven forth from house and home, to 
wander in the streets, to die under the hedges, to fill the gaols 
and bridewells, to be shipped off by hundreds to foreign shores, 
or to die the death of felons and traitors on the gallows,—by 
pretending that they were only the victims of a contemptible 
delusion. In the preface to this book he thus unctuously de- 
scribes his own conversion : 


_ “T used,” he says, ‘“‘no inordinate haste nor precipitation in 
binding my conscience to any Jocal religion. I had a longer work 
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to do than many other men; for J mas first to blot out certain im- 
pressions of the Roman religion, and to wrestle both against the 
examples and against the reasons by which some hold was taken, 
and some anticipations early laid, upon my conscience, both by per- 
sons who by nature had a power and superiority over my will, and 
others who, by their learning and good life, seemed to me justly to 
claim an interest for the guiding and rectifying of my understand- 
ing in these matters. And although I apprehended well enough that 
this irresolution not only retarded my fortune, but also bred some 
scandal, and endangered my spiritual reputation, by laying me open 
to many misinterpretations; yet all these respects did not transport 
me to any violent and sudden determination, till I had, to the mea- 
sure of my poor wit and judgment, surveyed and digested the whole 
body of divinity controverted between ours and the Roman Church, 
In which search and disquisition that God which awakened me then, 
and hath never forsaken me in that industry, as He is the author of 
that purpose, so is He a witness of this protestation—that I behaved 
myself, and proceeded therein, with humility and diffidence in my- 
self, and by that which by His grace I took to be the ordinary means, 
which is, frequent prayer, and equal and indifferent affections.” 


We need not waste much time on the inconsistencies of 
this profession, which commences with the ‘‘ work” of “ blot- 
ting out Catholic impressions,” and of wrestling against the 
example and reasons “of his friends,” and ends with calling 
God to witness how he held himself all the time balanced ‘‘in 
equal and indifferent affections;” though he does not tell us 
that he spent a moment in blotting out the impressions of his 
university education, in wrestling against the example and 
reasons of his tavern friends, and in combating the tempta- 
tions of ease ‘and wealth held out to him by the dominant 
religion; for which he confesses that he had a sharp eye, when 
he scanned the retarding of his fortune, the scandal, and the 
danger to his spiritual reputation. It is a fatal mistake at 
any time to introduce the Cartesian doubt into religion, to say, 
Cras credemus, hodie nihil; to uproot faith even provisionally 
and hypothetically from our souls, in order to leave our judg- 
ments unbiased for the selection of a theological system. 
What a comment on the Protestant doctrine, that the soul of 
man, without grace and faith, is capable of nothing but evil, 
when a man, immediately he strips himself of grace and faith, 
becomes a Protestant! Faith can only come by grace; but 
Donne will not have the faith that comes by grace ; he uproots 
whatever his parents have planted, he destroys all that his 
tutors have built; he strips himself of the garment that was 
given him, and he steps out naked to the battle, to win or to 
weave a garment for himself. He will advance, not by addi- 
tion, but by destruction; in order to increase his store, he 
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takes away from it. Instead of at. least preserving what he 
had, and tending and developing it, he sought the truth by de~ 
stroying that which he already possessed. And then the poor 
naked self-confident soul stood forth as a judge between the 
two religions: the new basking in the smiles of a brilliant 
and polished court, with all the prestige of fashion and gen- 
tlemanly bearing, and wealth and literature; and the old reli- 
gion wandering about in sheepskins and goatskins, holding: 
secret conventicles in cellars and garrets, proscribed by law, 
continually suffering whipping, fines, imprisonment, hanging, 
drawing, quartering; paying a hundred marks for hearing 
Mass (half to the informer), besides one year’s imprisonment ; 
paying twenty pounds a month for neglecting to, attend any. 
“usual place of common, prayer,” or forfeiting all its goods, 
and two-thirds of its estates, to the crown. Can there bea 
doubt to which of these all human motives would incline? 
And Donne will only judge by human motives: he has denied 
the faith once. given him, he has banished it from his soul; 
and he promises himself the power of restoring it at will. 
Vain hope! He may build up in its place opinions, theories, 
and systems of philosophy, but not faith. 

_ But, not te insist on this fundamental error, which, after 
his education, may have been a mistake rather than a fault, Jet 
us see whether the witness which he bears to his own humility, 
diffidence, and virtue is confirmed by independent testimony. 
It is rather a strong measure to believe that a young man of 
nineteen should in one year “survey and digest the whole body. 
of divinity controverted between the Churches.” But Donne 
was a precocious juvenile, as readers of his poems will easily. 
allow. Young men of nineteen have souls to save; and we 
will never follow the example of Protestants in discouraging 
them, on account of their age, from applying themselves to 
the study of: theology. We know the scowls of Oxford tutors 
when freshmen display an indiscreet curiosity about Dr. Pusey; 
or any other theological celebrity. We. know how contemptu- 
ously they speak of the conversion of Ben Jonson at the age 
of nineteen. We know how they. object to the. body of late 
converts, whose average age was perhaps from four- to eight-' 
and-twenty, that they were mere raw boys and girls, unfit to 
form any opinions about religion, much less to teach mature 
men and women. We declare, on the contrary, that the mind 
of the boy. is often clear and logical about religious matters, 
which the mind of the man involves in a hopeless mist of non- 
sense and hypocrisy. Donne, if we trust Izaak Walton’s im- 
pressions, was a child of this kind; a model of tender piety, if 
not of virgin purity. He can only find one mistake or. crime 
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in his whole life; and that is, a marriage which he clandestinely 
contracted, in his twenty-ninth year, with a lady who was also 
old enough to judge for herself. This, says honest Izaak, was 
the great error of his life. Whatever there may be of dis- 
honour in the private secretary of a lord chancellor using his 
opportunities to make Jove to his employer’s niece, and marry- 
ing her against her father’s consent, we can see no crime here; 
and, if we could, it would be little to our purpose, for Donne 
had long ago finished his religious inquiries. 

But the next paragraph of the biographer will set us upon 
a surer and more productive scent. ‘The recreations of his 
youth were poetry ;” the occasional pieces of which, “ face- 
tiously composed and carelessly scattered,’ were ‘most of 
them written before the twentieth year of his age.” So here 
we have Walton insinuating that Donne only gave himself 
to this amusement during his Catholic days; that his con- 
version to Protestantism was the signal for his relinquishing 
facetious and careless composition. ‘It is a truth,” he pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘that in his penitential years, viewing some of those 
pieces that had been loosely (God knows, too loosely !) scat- 
tered in‘ his youth, he wished they had been abortive, or so 
short-lived, that his own eyes had witnessed their funerals.” 
Izaak certainly would have us understand, not that Donne 
wished he had never written the verses in question, but that 
they had not been so successful, so long-lived, as to inconve- 
nience the gravity of the learned doctor and the pious Dean of 
St. Paul’s with the inconsistent evidences of his youthful face- 
tiousness. A reader would scarcely suspect the real character 
of the poems from these modified and apologetic regrets of the 
author and the biographer. Those who have taken the trouble 
to read his wonderful medley of “ facetious” and ‘ divine” 
songs will be tempted to judge them somewhat more harshly. 
His “loose” poetry is certainly so loose, that we wonder why 
the “ French-letter” shops of Holywell Street do not expose 
for sale a selection of it among the other obscene publications 
that defile their dirty windows. 

But is honest Izaak to be trusted when he would make it 
appear that Donne put off Popery and phallic poetry at once? 
Ben Jonson, who is a better authority than Walton,—for he was 
one of Donne’s companions in the convivialities of the Mer- 
maid,—gives quite a different date for the culmination of his 
powers. The great dramatist told William Drummond of 
Hawthornden that Donne wrote all his best pieces before he 
was twenty-five years of age. And from the scrap of informa- 
tion that follows, it appears that even then, like most of his 
witty companions, he was no friend of the “ new learning ;” 
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for in his *‘ Transformation, or Mereprypvywots,” a poem which 
he left unfinished, the following, says Jonson, was the conceit 
which he intended to follow: ‘‘ He sought the soul of that 
apple which Eve pulled, and thereafter made it the soul of a 
(she-dog), then of a she-wolf, and so of a woman; his general 
purpose was to have brought it into all the bodies of the he- 
retics from the soul of Cain, and at last left it in the body of 
Calvin. He only wrote one sheet of this; and since he was 
made a doctor repented hugely, and resolved to destroy all his 
poems.” He was not doctor till his fortieth year; up to 
nearly that time we conceive that he, in common with the wits 
who met at the Mermaid, were divided between regrets for 
the old religion, and impatience at the intolerable annoyances 
which ‘ recusancy” brought upon them; and that they con- 
formed to the State Church, but with a bitter mocking spirit, 
and with a heart full of hatred. Depraved persons cannot ex- 
pect the grace of stability during times of persecution. And 
Donne was not only a man of licentious morals, but bold 
enough in his irreverence to disgust even Ben Jonson, who re- 
proved him for his poem of the “‘ Anniversary,” as being “‘ pro- 
fane, and full of blasphemies.” He conformed while he was 
writing those sparkling pieces of loose poetry, to which Walton 
alludes with so mealy a mouth. ‘The impure heart fashioned’ 
to itself a God like itself, and found a congenial religion in 
Protestantism. 

But this is not all; about the year 1610 he was at court, 
and was talking with the king about the oaths of supremacy 
and allegiance, on which his majesty had written some su- 
premely silly work. Donne argued with the king as the phi- 
losopher thought all men must argue with. the master of a 
hundred legions. And James was so pleased with his delicate 
flattery, that he commanded him to reduce his views to writing. 
In six weeks the Ms. was brought to the king, and was pub- 
lished, in 1610, under the title of Pseudo-Martyr. From ~ 
this time the king “‘ descended to a persuasion, almost to a so- 
licitation, of him to enter into sacred orders.” For three years’ 
time his spirit rebelled against the proffered potion; but at 
last, “inspired,” as Walton says, ‘with an apprehension of 
God’s particular mercy to him in the king’s and others’ solici- 
tations of him,” he complied, and was ordained deacon and 
priest by Dr. King, Bishop of London, in the summer of 1613. 
In the same month he was made one of the royal chaplains, 
and received a doctor’s degree from the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

“And now,” says the enthusiastic Izaak, “all his earthly 
affections were changed into Divine love; and all the faculties 
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of his own soul were. enpaged in the conversion of others; in 
preaching the glad tidings of remission to repenting sinners, 
and peace to each troubled soul.” Others, if they choose, 
may attempt to verify this panegyric from his six-score ser- 
mons, or from his ‘‘ divine poems.” We, on the other hand, 
are satisfied with an evidence which we happened to. find among 
his lighter productions. Among them there is an epithala- 
mium, or ode on the marriage of Frederic, Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, with Elizabeth, "James the First’s only. daughter, 
which took place on St. Valentine’ s Day 1613, the very year 
of Donne's ordination, and the fortieth of his age; and an- 
other eclogue, written on a similar occasion, as late as Decem- 
ber 26 in the same year. We grieve to say, that even when 
he donned the preacher’s band and ruff, he seems still to have 
retained under the sheep’s clothing his old habit—the bad 
habit of writing phallic poetry. These productions of his ma- 
ture and now reverend. muse. are congenial appendages to his 
other dirty works; their wit and fancy. are far less sparkling; 
but, like the rest, they are offsprings of a mind that is not satis- 
fied with skimming the surface ef the ocean of Aphrodite, but 
must penetrate to its centre, and there fix the pivot of philo- 
sophy, the perfection of woman, and the, whole duty of man. 
They are thoughtful and philosophical poems; but the philo- 
sophy is one that regards the world from the stand-point of 
Priapus, and smells it through the reek of sensuality; it is the 
philosophy of heathenism, of Luther, of the religion which 

“gave the cup to the laity, . and wives to the clergy,” not that 
of the Gospels, of St. Paul, and of the Church. It is expressed 
in the language of Ausonius, and is fit to be. recited at the 
orgies of Bacchus, or at the mysteries of Isis. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this was: the. religion to the propagation of which hence- 
forth all the faculties of his soul were to be devoted. 

It is the doctrine. of Lutheranism alone. (which reduces 
Christian faith to a firm assurance of salvation) that can cover 
a man’s face with brass thick engugh to enable him to step 
straight from the stews to the tub of the holder-forth, and to 
pass ‘without intermediate process from singing sensuality to 
preaching godliness. Donne had this assurance, for which he 
thanks God in his last will and testament; and therefore he 
supposes that he may speak to, us with all the weight and 
authority of a saint; though he varies the monotuny of his 
theological and. controversial labours by productions like a 
canto of Don Juan, or a page of Little’s poems. Once a saint, 
always a saint; God's favour cannot be lost; sin boldly, and put 
a bold face on it when you have sinned. Such-are the maxims 
of Lutheranism ; and Donne apparently carried them out. 
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We do not wish to speak ill of the dead. It is only as 
a controversialist that we undermine the authority of Donne. 
Asa man, apart from the parson, he must have been a de- 
lightful fellow, overflowing with kindness, good-nature, and 
wit. He had also a vast deal of religiosity, if not of religion. 
He respected the faith of his mother. | ‘‘ He was, even to her 
death, a most dutiful son, careful to provide for her supporta- 
tion, of which she had been destitute, but that God raised him 
up to prevent her necessities ; who, having sucked in the reli- 
gion of the Roman Church with her mother’s milk, spent her 
estate in foreign countries to enjoy a-liberty in it,* and died 
in his house but three months before him.” 

Donne, after he was made a doctor, and had ‘‘ hugely” re- 
pented of his poems, was no doubt a good enough Protestant. 
But this very repentance provokes some remarks. It is usual 
for English people to claim for their religion all the credit of 
the literature of the Elizabethan age. We call this claim in 
question. We think it will be found that the great writers 
of that period had all, in proportion to their greatness, a yearn- 
ing for the old religion. Shakespeare, as we have heretofore 
shown, and as his late most bigoted illustrator Mr. Thorn-. 
bury allows, in his religious sketches falls back to the ideal 
of an earlier age, and always mentions the old faith with a 
certain yearning fondness. Ben Jonson, for the best period 
of his lite, was actually a Catholic. We claim also Donne the 
poet as our own, in the same sense as Satan belongs to the 
order of angels, not to that of man or beasts. Donne is, with- 
out controversy, the greatest of the metaphysical poets. He 
has a manliness and common sense that raise him far above 
the common level of those quibbling concocters of conceits ; 
and his poetry belongs to us, it was written while he was 
more Catholic than any thing else, and displays a Catholic 
education. We lately observed of Henry Heine that he had 
a mind naturally Catholic: his infidel friends were of the same 
opinion; they were kept in a continual tremor of agitation by 
reports of his having submitted to the Church, and were send- 
ing frequent embassies to Paris to prevent the accomplishment 
ofa step so compromising to themselves. Donne’s was a simi- 
lar mind. His views of life, even his blasphemies, bespeak 


* This expression requires explanation. It does not mean that she spent her 
fortane in purchasing indulgences and the like in France and Italy, as doubtless 
the Protestant would understand it; but that, to avoid the penalties of 20/7. a 
month, or the forfeiture of all goods and chattels, and of two-thirds of all real 
estate. to the crown, which were rigidly enforced on all ‘‘ recusants’ who would. 
not go to church, Mrs. Donne sent over all her money to France or elsewhere, 
to prevent its falling into the hands of the harpies of the Exchequer. 

t+ Shakespeare's England, by G. W. Thornbury. 2 vols. Ee 
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the fallen Catholic, and are unintelligible to the humdrum 
mind that is naturally Protestant: 
‘‘His form had vet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 


Less than archangel ruined and the excess 
Of glory obscured.”’ 


It is only when he passes to prose, and dons the cassock, that 
he assumes a real Protestant dullness, and substitutes for the 
burning words of his satire the now threadbare commonplaces 
of Exeter Hall—that jealously guarded preserve of blown for- 
geries, that treasury of “ the lie so oft o’erthrown,” that para- 
dise of obstinate pride, which, “ having once been wrong, will 
be so still... ‘Then he will descend to ask Catholics to apos- 
tatise for such reasons as these: because Protestantism is 
tolerated by more Catholic princes than Catholicity by Pro- 
testant princes; because the Church of England, in the year 
1610, had such good health, and so sound a constitution, that 
it was evidently in a growing state, and every day more ad- 
vanced ; because of the character of the persons who gave the 
first entrance.and way to this reformation(!); because of the 
excellent ‘‘authours in the artes and divinitie it hath pro- 
duced ;” because it admits not unwholesome and putrefying 
traditions and postscripts to the Scriptures, and is not de- 
formed with the leprosy and ulcer of the toleration of Jews 
or stews; because the Zaxa Camere. Apostolice puts a price 
on indulgence .to commit any sin; and because, lastly, the 
State, which hitherto had shown nothing but ‘‘ patience and 
moderation towards Catholics,” had some “better laws” (still 
more diabolical than the fines, imprisonment, deportation, 
hanging, drawing, and quartering, to which they had been 
subjected) in its pocket ready for occasions of necessity. Be- 
cause all that had been done was only medicinal and prepa- 
ratory, to lead Catholics to church sometimes; to astonish 
their weak nerves with “our incomparable liturgy ;” to make 
it their physic, as they refused it for their diet; and so in 
time to ‘drain and deliver them from their errors.” All this, 
and much more to the same effect, may be seen at length in 
the preface to that precious Pseudo-Martyr, which Protestants 
praise only because they think that we shall never examine It. 

Yes, this is the end of it,—the picked wit, the delicate 
literary dandy, has nothing more to say than “this is the 
strongest side; follow it.” In this Donne is a good type 
of his Church,—that genteel Church whose motto has al- 
ways been: ‘Though zeal eat up the man, it should not 
eat up the gentleman ;” and whose preaching, as Emerson fa- 
cetiously says, is, “‘ by taste ye are saved.” She has nothing 
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but the polish left ; her zeal (for gentility) has eaten the bot- 
tom out of her. She is all outside, like the leg of a table 
hollowed out by the white ants. She is a toy castle; and 
her fiimsy walls are built not of gingerbread, but of gentility. 
She has only the buckram, the crinoline, the starch, the laven- 
der-water of piety. She grows sick at the smell of poor cot- 
tages, workhouses, hospitals, and prisons. She is euphuist, 
and minces her words. <A misplaced ‘‘h” causes a pang to 
shoot across her brow. She writes pretty poetry, occasionally 
a trifle indelicate. She drinks sherry and champagne, and is 
convulsed at the odour of whisky-punch. To her the imper- 
sonation of Antichrist is one of those ugly hard-working pea- 
sant-priests with rough mechanic hands, on which she wonders 
that he does not spit when he manipulates the Dominus vo- 
biscum, as his brother ploughman supples his hard palms with 
his saliva to give him a better grip of the plough-tail. And 
truly, in piping times of peace, this hard-handed man makes 
but a poor show beside his peacock-plumed rival. But place 
them in circumstances of trial and penal laws; then you will 
see gentility with roses in its shoes, making a cringing recan- 
tation in the hands of the ‘‘ learnedst king in Christendom,” 
writing lying books at his bidding, turning parson at his sacred 
word, and, at the same time, composing facetious but filthy 
odes on court ceremonials; while the peasant-priest walks 
quietly from his back-parlour and beer to the gallows, and 
suffers with joy, almost as the true end of his existence, those 
horrors which the court-preacher had denounced to him as 
the reasons for his ‘‘ conformity.” We do not deny the pluck 
of the Guards, and other dandy warriors; but there is a gentle- 
man heresy, a mental and dilettante dandyism, so enamoured 
of courtly manners, of literary delicacy, of keenness of wit, 
that it at last follows vulgar success, any scamp-Jupiter that 
happens to be the mightiest, and becomes the parasite of 
power, the minister of a religion armed to the teeth, and sur- 
rounded with a choir of sequestrators and hangmen. Such is 
the inevitable, however illogical, end of brilliancy and taste, 
without grace to wear them; of taking care to be a gentle- 
man, and forgetting to be first a Christian. 
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Rebtelus, 


THE CAUSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


On the State of Society in France before the Revolution of 
1789. By Alexis de Tocqueville. London: Murray. 


(Second notice.) 


In our former article on this most valuable book, we revicwed 
M. de Tocqueville’s account of the antecedents of the revo- 
lution,—the disposing causes, the evils that rendered such a 
step necessary. In the second part of his volume he explores 
the secret chambers, where the powers lay hid that actually 
brought about the appalling result. If the reader, he says, in 
commencing the eleventh chapter of his second book, were to 
read no further, he would have a very imperfect idea of the 
government of the old French monarchy, and would not un- 
derstand the state of society produced by the revolution. 

And first, he proves that an immense amount of individual 
liberty was left to the people, in spite of the absolutism and 
-petty tutelage of the government: it was a strange liberty, a 
spirit of resistance, that preserved the independent outline 
of individual character. Centralisation, though aiming at its 
present growth, was more limited than now both in range and 
power. The rapacity of the government counteracted its am- 
bition, by obliging it to act, not through men educated and 
chosen by itself, but through agents who, having bought their 
places, were in an independent position with regard to it. The 
administration also was paralysed in its hold on its refractory 
agents by an utter ignorance of the limits of its power. The 
nobility stood in an attitude of contemptuous hostility towards 
the civil functionaries, who, conscious of their low extraction, 
‘would hesitate and parley with it. Towards the king himself 
it was wonderfully free-spoken, and already demanded all the 
guarantees against the abuse of power which France possessed 
in the days of her representative government. ‘lhe clergy— 
but here we must quote M. de Tocqueville’s own words, which, 
however sarcastic, are full of wise warnings, only too much 
needed by persons who, having seen how the constitution of 
one friend of the Church, but greater friend of monarchy and 
family, Charles X., could be wrested by a hostile successor to 
be the instrument of the worst oppression of the clergy, yet 
go on to accumulate power and influence in the hands of a 
man whom the accident of an hour may remove, or change 
into a bitter foe: 
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“ The clergy, who have since frequently shown themselves so ser- 
vilely submissive to the temporal sovereign in civil matters, whosoever 
that temporal sovereign might be, and who became his most barefaced 
flatterers on the slightest indication of favour to the Church, formed 
at that time one of the most independent bodies in the nation, and 
the only body whose peculiar liberties would have enforced respect.” 


We cannot sympathise with M. de Tocqueville when he 
mourns over the Gallican liberties of the clergy; but he shows 
well what different persons they were from the time-serving 
ecclesiastics who betrayed the English people in the time of 
Henry VIII. In the first place, they stood in an independent 
position with regard to their Bishops, who had no irresponsible 
powers over them, but only those strictly defined by canon- 
law; they were not prepared for passive obedience to the 
sovereign by the uncontrolled despotism of the superior. Next, 
they were men of high families, and brought their hereditary 
indocility into the ecclesiastical system. Thirdly, they were 
ee and apparently the wisest of all the owners of the 
soil. 


‘‘ Bringing with me,” says our author, ‘ the impressions of our 
own times, I have been surprised to find bishops and priests, many 
of whom were equally eminent for their piety and for their learning, 
drawing up reports on the construction of a road or a canal, discuss- 
ing with great science and skill the best methods to augment the 
produce of agriculture, to insure the well-being of the inhabitants, 
and to encourage industry ; these churchmen being always equal, and 
often superior, to all the laymen engaged with them in the transac- 
tion of the same affairs.” ° 


Then follows a most important remark; one calculated, in 
some measure, to comfort and reassure persons who take too 
much to heart the Church-robberies of Spain and Piedmont : 


“T maintain, in opposition to an opinion which is very generally 
and firmly established, that the nations which deprive the Roman 
Catholic clergy of all participation in ]anded property, and convert 
their incomes into salaries, do in fact only promote the interests of 
the papacy, and those of the temporal ruler, while they renounce an 
important element of freedom among themselves. 

A. man who, as far as the best portion of his nature is con- 
cerned, is the subject of a foreign authority, and who in the country 
where he dwells can have no family, will only be linked to the soil 
by one durable tie—namely, landed property. Break that bond, and 
he belongs to no place in particular. His conscience binds him to 
the Pope; his maintenance to the sovereign, His only country 1S 
the Church.” : 


M. de Tocqueville then shows that the advice of the clergy 
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at the States-zeneral of 1789 was as hostile to despotism, and 
as favourable to civil liberty, as that of the middle classes, but 
more scientific and precise in its recommendations and plans 
to accomplish its purpose; and he concludes as follows: 


“Upon the whole, and notwithstanding the notorious vices of 
some of its members, I question whether there ever existed in the 
world a clergy more remarkable than the Catholic clergy of France 
at the moment when it was overtaken by the Revolution—a clergy 
more enlightened, more national, less circumscribed within the bounds 
of private duty, and more alive to public obligations, and at the same 
time more zealous for the faith ;—persecution proved it. I entered 
on the study of these forgotten institutions full of prejudice against 
the clergy of that day: I conclude that study full of respect for 
them. They had in truth no defects but those inherent in all cor- 
porate bodies, whether political or religious, when they are strongly 
constituted and knit together; such as a tendency to aggression, a 
certain intolerance of disposition, and an instinctive—sometimes a 
blind—attachment to particular rights of their order.”’ 


The middle classes formed a kind of minor aristocracy, 
possessed of numberless purchased immunities, which they de- 
fended with a fierce party-spirit in their courts of justice. 
These were totally independent of the government, and nei- 
ther subservient nor venal; but, even in cases which had been 
taken out of their hands by the intendant’s courts, received 
and gave publicity to all the complaints of the people, and 
characterised the acts of the government with a freedom of 
speech quite medizeval. These courts had given the mode to 
the nation; all things were subject to discussion and appeal ; 
not a royal edict could appear without assigning its motives 
and reasons. The lower orders alone had lost all power of re- 
sisting oppression, except by violence. In general, the French 
dependence was not servility, but loyalty; the relaxing pas- 
sion for ‘‘ comfort,” which is the mother of servitude, was yet 
unknown, and men had not learned to be lukewarm in good as 
well as in evil; they were fond of amusements and passionate 
excitement, but were strangers to the temperate and decorous 
sensualism of modern days; they sought to be illustrious ra- 
ther than to be rich. Theirs was an ill-regulated and morbid 
liberty, but one fruitful in vigorous characters, the admiration 
and terror of succeeding generations; fit to uproot despotism, 
but totally unfit to establish in its place the free and peaceful 
empire of order and law. : 

_ The peasantry, the broad basis of society, had been gradu- 
ally becoming degraded, till its condition was sometimes worse 
in the eighteenth century than it had been in the thirteenth. 
No longer serfs, they were in some respects less fortunate. 
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Every other class held aloof from them: the nobles had de- 
serted the country, or only remained for retrenchment; the 
gentry had ceased to be their protectors, and acted. more like 
rapacious middlemen than landed proprietors, grasping at all 
they could claim by law or custom, and administering the few 
relics of feudal law so as to make them more intolerable than 
the whole system had once been. The kings encouraged this 
separation of classes, and an intendant complained of the 
residence of the Breton nobles on their estates—those very ” 
nobles and peasantry who alone were united and loyal in the 
day of trial. The middle classes were as much strangers to 
the peasant as the nobles; no sooner had a countryman amassed 
a little money than he turned his back on his village, where 
neither magistrate nor syndic could read or write, and where 
the lord took no share in parish-matters, such as the assessment 
of the poll-tax, the enrolment of the militia, and the regula- 
tion of the forced labour. The peasant dreaded to be too 
well off, lest he should be ruined by increased taxation ; where 
no taxes could be wrung from his poverty, he had to pay in 
forced Jabour; one province,-too poor to pay in coin, contri- 
buted 700,000 livres’ value a-year of this hateful tax. Thus 
had the people become slaves; without respect or dependence 
on any one, with all the hatreds and predilections of slaves, 
alike incapable of self-government, and hostile to any who 
would direct them. ) 

The next power which. M. de Tocqueville describés is 
that of the French literature of the eighteenth century; this 
was in the hands of men unconnected with the administration, 
and utterly unacquainted with its details, but who wrote and 
thought on no other subject than the abstract theory of society 
and government, their hypothesis being corrected by no expe- 
rience and verified by no facts. In the chaos of their jarring 
systems one pervading principle may be found, namely, the 
expediency of substituting simple and elementary rules, de- 
duced from reason and natural law, for the complicated tradi- 
tional customs by which society was guided. The state of. 
things we described in our former paper had produced.a general 
horror of traditional forms, and a hatred of French history; 
the writers were predisposed by their position and by their 
genius to build mere theory on the ruins of fact—they had no 
idea of the perils they were preparing, of the abyss they were 
stirring up. The freedom of theorising was accepted as some 
compensation for the want of freedom of acting; and men, 
groaning under the inconvenience of oppressive forms, re- 
venged themselves in thought by plans of reform repugnant 
to the very existence of society at all, The blindness of the 
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higher classes in patronising these anarchical philosophies is 
nothing less than judicial: king and aristocracy were engaged 
in resisting each other’s encroachments, and both in under- 
mining the Church—they both patronised any amount of scan- 
dalous argument which was calculated to bring an opponent 
Into contempt; the lower classes received all these things with 
cynical satisfaction, for the French nation, then the most let- 
tered and witty in the world, was fully prepared to appreciate 
the humour and smartness of the writers. No wonder, then, 
that they became the greatest power in the country, and that 
when the revolution in America brought conviction of the 
practicability of that which had hitherto been mere theory, 
they wielded an irresponsible might which we can now scarcely 
conceive. They thought they could make a great nation as 
they might write a great book, or invent a great theory—by 
attention to symmetry of laws, by contempt of facts, by love 
of the original and novel, and by the desire to reconstruct every 
thing at once by the rules of logic alone.* 

The institution on which all these writers poured out their 
bitterest venom was the Church ; and they so well succeeded in 
exciting men’s passions against her, that atheism became a fa- 
naticism. They developed Lutheranism into infidelity,- heresy 
into unbelief. Irreligion became a general passion, fervid, in- 
tolerant, and oppressive; for the Church was to be destroyed, 
as the chief obstacle to their ideas. She rested on tradition, 
they had no respect for the past; she recognised an authority 
above individual reason, they would have nothing but reason ; 
she had a hierarchy, they wanted equality of ranks. The 
attack on the State was only possible to them through the 
Church, which the State was ready to sacrifice to shield itself; 
moreover, they were subject to daily annoyance by the clerical 
censorship of their books. Through the apathy of the kings, 
these writers were allowed to undermine the great religious 
support of the State without exciting the selfish jealousy of 
the government. The statesmen of the time made impiety 
the pastime of their vacant existence, and hatched the idea of 
the possibility of government without respect for religion, 
which has since been the characteristic of the despotic bureaus 
of Europe. 

The writers who went beyond abstract theories of politics, 
and devoted themselves to questions of public administration, 


* From this time the graphic and picturesque names of the French language 
have been replaced by general terms; God has become the ‘‘ Supreme Being,” 
the parish priest ‘‘ the minister of the altar,’’ neighbours “ citizens,’ and rulers 
“‘ respectable magistrates :’’ the pretended genius of France for big words and 
general ideas only commenced at this period. 
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were called political economists. All these writers aim at re- 
form, none at liberty. In their eyes private rights are nothing, 
public utility is every thing; the past is to them only a matter 
of endless contempt. They hated any checks to the adminis- 
tration, or, in other words, any guarantees of public liberty. 
Education was to be the sole political security against the des- 
potism of the central authority. All that opposed itself to 
equality of condition and uniformity of rules was to be swept 
away, as inconvenient to administration and to reform. The 
State was not only to command, but to fashion the nation; to 
form it on a given model; to inspire it with fixed opinions and 
sentiments; to transform men—perhaps, if it chose, to create 
others! “ The State can do with men what it pleases,” was 
a proposition that included all their theories. It was a new 
power, not derived from God, not resting on tradition, imper- 
sonal; not the inheritance of a family, but the product and 
representative of all. -It-is democratic despotism. Its prin- 
ciples are: no gradations in society, no distinctions of classes, 
no fixed ranks—a people composed of individuals nearly alike 
and entirely equal; this confused mass being recognised as 
the only legitimate sovereign, but carefully deprived of all the 
faculties which could enable it to direct, or even to superin- 
tend, its own government. Above this mass a single delegate, 
charged to do every thing in its name without consulting it. To 
control this delegate, public opinion, deprived of its organs; 
to arrest him, revolutions, but no laws. In principle a subor- 
dinate agent; in fact,a master. Not finding this ideal realised 
in Ikurope, they all eulogised the miserable government of 
China as the model for the world. 

Among these writers socialism is found fully developed. 
Their principles are—community of goods, the right to labour, 
absolute equality of conditions, uniformity in all things, a 
mechanical regularity in all the movements of individuals, a 
tyranny to regulate every action of daily life, and the complete 
absorption of each meniber of the community into the whole 
social body. | 

The people under this guidance came to desire reform 
rather than rights. If they desired freedom, it was only that 
by self-government they might rid themselves from a few in- 
tolerable abuses: they did not love freedom for herself, but for 
what they thought they eould get out of her. « _ 

Another of the forces of the revolution was: the great 
prosperity of France. The reign of Louis XVI. was the 
most prosperous epoch of the old French monarchy; and this 
very prosperity accelerated the revolution. The corrupt form 
of administration was perfectly incompatible with a restless 
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and busy population; it was only tolerable in the lull of stag- 
nation. Now the intendants began to encourage commerce 
and agriculture; great improvements were introduced in the 
collection of the taxes; the peasants were treated with hu- 
manity, the population largely augmented; while wealth in- 
creased more largely still in spite of the unequal taxation, the 
diversity of law, the internal cnstom-houses, feudal rights, 
guilds, and purchased offices. The king still used the language 
of arbitrary power, but was in reality controlled by public 
opinion; nevertheless, with all this the community became 
more unsettled and uneasy, public discontent grew fierce, and 
the hatred against all established institutions increased, and 
most in those parts of the country which were most prosper- 
ous. La Vendée, which was the only province that had failed 
to profit by the improvement, was the only one where loyalty 
remained. 


“It is not always by going from bad to worse that a country 
falls into a revolution. It happens most frequently that a people, 
which had supported the most crushing Jaws without complaint, 
and apparently as if they were unfelt, throws them off with violence 
as soon as the burden begins to be diminished. The state of things 
destroyed by a revolution is almost always somewhat better than 
that which immediately preceded it; and experience has shown that 
the most dangerous moment for a bad government is usually that 
when it enters upon the work of reform. Nothing short of a great 
political genius can save a sovereign who undertakes to relieve his 
subjects after a long period of oppression. The evils which were 
endured with patience as long as they were inevitable, seem intoler- 
able as soon as a hope can be entertained of escaping from them. 
The abuses which are removed seem to lay bare those which remain, 
and to render the sense of them more acute ; the evil has decreased, 
it is true, but the perception of the evil is more keen.”’ 


Considerations like these, we may remark in passing, ex- 
plain and justify the irritation of governments like those of 
Austria and Naples at the exterior pressure which would 
hasten their reforms; they must feel that we are pushing them 
over the cliff, instead of giving them time to make a road 
by which they can descend in safety. Self-preservation is a 
dearer right and more obvious duty than the cure of abuses: 
Lord Palmerston and the English people have no right to in- 
sist on any one’s making a reform that will probably be fatal 
to himself. 

Now began in France the theories of the indefinite per- 
fectibility of man: twenty years before nothing was to be 
hoped of the future; now nothing was to be feared. The 
fundholders, traders, and moneyed classes, instead of being, 
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as is usually the case, the most conservative, were the most 
revolutionary ; they were continually trritated by the want of 
faith and the unpunctuality of the government; and the public 
and private fortunes had become so intermingled, that the 
mismanagement of the public finances, which had hitherto 
been only a public evil, became.to a multitude of families a 
private calamity. ‘Thus old abuses appeared new by the novel 
impression they caused. 

The newly acquired humanity of the-upper classes for the 
peasants was exhibited in a manner only calculated to exaspe- 
rate them. Louis XVI., in his edicts for the amelioration of 
the people (which he had not power to carry out), employed 
all the resources of rhetoric in depicting the misery and in- 
justice which they suffered. He seemed to forget that the 
people could understand French. In times of distress, king, 
nobles, and parliament would issue manifestoes, accusing each 
other of being the cause of scarcity. ‘The people read, and 
reflected. In these documents the people were always spoken 
of as scarcely human; to be pitied indeed, but only with the 
pity of which our Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is prodigal. In their eagerness to know all abuses, 
the upper classes published in 1788 a list of all the privileged 
persons,—all who paid no taxes, but received dues,—all for 
whom the people were so heavily taxed, and for whom so 
many abuses were maintained. The people read, and learned 
accurately how few they were, and who they were, for whom 
they suffered. Thus the revolution was hurried on by the 
enthusiasm of the upper classes for improvement, manifested 
in a way that only exasperated the rest of the people. 

During this time also the government was teaching lessons 
of revolution. When Louis XV. violently suppressed the 
parliaments, he showed how an institution contemporary with 
the monarchy might be destroyed. Louis X VI. was always 
talking of reforms to be accomplished, and suddenly changed 
many ancient usages; setting the dangerous example of vio- 
lence exerted for a good purpose by honest and well-meaning 
men. Louis XIV. had publicly broached the theory, that all 
the land of France belonged to the State, and was held of it 
conditionally. The rights of private property were set at 
naught when they obstructed public utility. Orders-in-coun- 
cil had changed the intention of most of the charitable insti- 
tutions. Compulsory requisitions, forced sales of provisions, 
and the maximum, were not without precedents. The excep- 
tional tribunals administered justice in the most arbitrary 
manner as respects the form, though they were mild enough 
in their punishments. The revolution borrowed these forms, 
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and added to them the atrocity of its own spirit. Before this 
catastrophe, a great adniinistrative revolution had already been 
accomplished, which had changed the relations of the people 
to each other, and produced a state of uncertainty, anarchy, 
and discontent. The order of the administration of justice 
was disturbed in all its parts. In 1787, the power of the in- 
tendants was destroyed, and a provincial assembly created to 
assume their functions. Legislation was simplified, it is true; 
but experience then showed how much easier it is to deal 
with obscure and complicated laws which have long been in 
use than with a totally new system, however simple. No one 
thought of making a distinction between the executive and 
directive functions of government; and the consequence was 
soon apparent when the power fell into the hands of an assem- 
bly of theorists. These assemblies were always quarrelling 
with the intendants, who were still allowed to retain the 
nominal direction. In the villages the assemblies were still 
more difficult to manage: they were to consist of the repre- 
sentatives of three classes—the nobles, who paid no taxes; 
peasants who had purchased certain exemptions; and the poor 
peasants, who had to pay all; the seigneur was chairman, but 
had no vote—he was reduced from lord to a mere servant of 
the people. 

It was thus that all France experienced a tremendous per- 
turbation in all her habits of life. In our English revolutions 
the laws and customs of the country have undergone no change. 
The pyramid was disturbed at its apex, but unshaken at the 
base. Louis XVI. thought to renovate the base without 
throwing down the apex. The revolutions that have taken 
place since 1789 have left the customs and laws unchanged; 
hence they have been only transient ebullitions, ending in a 
change of ruler or dynasty, without any other consequence. 
The daily course of affairs was neither interrupted nor dis- 
turbed: every man still remained submissive to the rules and 
usages with which he was already familiar; dependent on the 
same secondary powers, and referring to the same agents. 
But in 1789 every man had been shaken in;his condition, 
disturbed in his habits, or put to inconvenience in his calling. 
Though the upper functions of the government were in order, 
yet in the lesser affairs of life no one knew whom to obey, to 
whom to apply, or how to proceed. The nation had lost its 
balance, and one blow served to upset it. All the threads of 
government that remained were gathered in a knot at Paris. 
Paris was the master of the kingdom; and a mob that could 
get possession of Paris by a riot had all the power in its own 
ands. 
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Such were the forces that agitated the French mind, and 
worked it up to its revolutionary heat. The passion of the 
upper classes for freedom, of the lower for equality; the mu- 
tual hatreds and jealousies; the fanaticism of irreligion; the 
inexperienced theorising ;—all contributed their share; and 
working on the French character, produced that portentous 
political phenomenon, which, apart from the national charac- 
ter on the one hand, and the historical antecedents and forces 
which led up to it on the other, can never be duly appreciated 
by the historical student. What this French national charac- 
ter is, we will let M. de Tocqueville describe in his own mas- 
terly words : | 


‘*When I consider this nation in itself, it strikes me as more ex- 
traordinary than any event in its own annals. Was there ever any 
nation on the face of the earth so full of contrasts, and so extreme 
in all its actions; more swayed by sensations, less by principles ; 
led therefore always to do either worse or better than was expected 
of it, sometimes below the common level of humanity, sometimes 
greatly above it ;—a people so unalterable in its leading instincts, 
that its likeness may still be recognised in descriptions written two 
or three thousand years ago; but at the same time so mutable in its 
daily thoughts, and in its tastes, as to become a spectacle and an 
amazement to itself, and to be as much surprised as the rest of the 
world at the sight of what it has done ;—a people beyond all others 
the child of home and the slave of habit, when left to itself, but when 
once torn against its will from the native hearth and from its daily 
pursuits, ready to go to the end of the world and to dare all things ; — 
indocile by temperament, and yet accepting the arbitrary and even the 
violent rule of a sovereign more readily than the free and regular 
government of the chief citizen; to-day the declared enemy of all 
obedience, to-morrow serving with a sort of passion which the na- 
tions best fitted for servitude cannot attain; guided by a thread as 
long as no one resists, ungovernable when the example of resistance 
has once been given; always deceiving its masters, who fear it 
either too little or too much; never so free that it is hopeless: to 
enslave it, or so enslaved that it may not break the yoke again; apt 
for all things, but excelling only in war; adoring chance, force, suc- 
cess, splendour and noise, more than true glory; more capable of 
heroism than of virtue, of genius than of good sense; ready to con- 
Ceive immense designs rather than to consummate great undertak- 
ings; the most brilliant and the most dangerous of the nations of 
Europe, and that best fitted to become by turns an object of ad- 
miration, of hatred, of pity, of terror, but never of indifference.” 


Our intention has been to let M. de Tocqueville speak for 
himself, without showing either assent or dissent. It is, how- 
ever, but fair, in conclusion, to say, that though in the main 
we agree with him, we regard him as infected with the vice 
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that nearly all students of the past contract, namely, a depre- 
ciation of the present. We do not for a moment believe that 
the stability of a society is impossible without the aristocratical 
element of a feudal landed gentry. ‘That whole system be- 
longs to the past; its knell was sounded in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the French Revolution buried its corpse. A new 
phase of society has begun, and a new element has to be sought 
in the place of that corrupt aristocracy which so shamefully 
betrayed its trust at the Reformation and in the following 
centuries. The landed classes have ceased to be the natural 
suzerains of the common people; our minds have escaped from 
their tutelage. In seeking a new element of stability to re- 
place them, they may rest assured that we shall not consider 
their claims. But there is an element as old as European 
aristocracy, and, at the same time, as young as the newly- 
found equality of revolutionary society; this element is the 
Church. For her, or for no one, a more glorious part is des- 
tined than that which she played in the middle ages. She 
may be that middle term between the centralised state and the 
individual, which shall guarantee its rights to each. [ree 
with her freedom, equal with her equality, obedient to the 
laws which she administers in the name of God, there is no 
fear, while she is respected, that the individual will rebel, or 
that the State will usurp rights which do not belong to it. But 
we cannot carry out these considerations—they would lead us 
into too long a story. 

In conclusion, we must add, that though, like M. de 
Tocqueville and the able writers of Le Correspondant, we are 
fully alive to the dangers of despotism, we can hardly go with 
them in their attacks on the actual government of France. 
The doctrine which Le Correspondant wishes to illustrate 1s, 
that the Church, though it can best succeed in an atmosphere 
of liberty, is yet compatible with any form of tolerable govern- 
ment. ‘They may lament the loss of liberty in France; they 
may recall with satisfaction the advance which religion made 
under the hostile constitutionalism of Louis Philippe; but, in 
order to prove the whole of their thesis, they should not forget 
to show that the Church can survive even under the present 
régime. We must however pause, for it would be unscenily 
to attempt to criticise these admirable writers in three lines 
at the end of an article on another subject. 
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THE COMMUNION OF LABOUR. 


The Communion of Labour: a Second Lecture on the Social 
Employments of Women. By Mrs. Jameson. London: 
Longmans. 


WueEN the Reformation had transferred the patrimony of the 
poor from the trustees who, as their worst enemies admit, had 
administered it honestly, to the hands of the king and of a 
clique of profligate families, not only did the poor experience 
the evils of no longer having the same clergy to look to in 
distress, but the gentry, the farmers, and artificers soon found 
that this care must devolve upon them. At first, the public 
officers in the towns and parishes undertook to distribute 
whatever voluntary contributions were intrusted to them; but 
these were, from the first, notoriously deficient; and in 157 
the Lords and Commons, themselves gorged with the produce 
of the robberies, passed an act for a compulsory assessment of 
the people in general in behalf of the poor. 

And now the farmers and townspeople began to compre- 
hend that they might be taxed in a way never before heard of, 
and that to an unlimited extent. But they soon found that 
the remedy, in great measure, lay in their own hands; they 
discovered that they might regulate the numbers of those who 
resided and were employed in their borough or parish, so as 
to prevent any inconvenient burden of rates. Absolute in the 
exercise of this power, the provincial Dogberries unceremo- 
niously turned out those whom they judged likely to become 
chargeable, and made orders and by-laws to effect this pur- 
pose. 

It was thus that poverty became a crime in England; a 
crime not against the individual, but against the State; more 
like treason than felony, for it attacked not the private purse 
or the private orchard, but laid the whole parish under contri- 
bution, like a robber-chief of the middle ages. 

The records of towns and boroughs are full of notices of 
the by-laws by means of which the warfare was kept up 
against this domestic enemy. All parties suspected of po- 
verty were to be chased from the parish; no lodgers were to 
be taken in till the constable had assured himself that they 
were of sufficient ability to maintain themselves. Discreet 
persons were sent round to discover and unearth under-tenants, 
and to make presentments to the magistrates of all persons 
who had violated the regulations. Thus in Lyme, in 1592, 
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Andrew Ham was to remove his sister from his house, under 
penalty of forty shillings; in 1594, Henry Webb, the new 
tailor, was to depart the town by a certain day. -In 1595, the 
jury present that one Clatty hath received a man and his wife 
into his house; that William Skorch harboureth his wife’s 
sister, besides another girl; that Edward Borough keepeth a 
young child in his house; and William Crewe keepeth his 
mother in his house, which is not to be harboured; and that 
John Domett likewise harboureth his wife’s sister. Jdeo qui- 
libet.eorum in misericordia. So each is fined; and to make 
the mockery more bitter, it is in the very name of mercy that 
they are forbidden to show mercy; and children and girls and 
mothers are to be turned out to starve on the dunghills, in the 
name of that very compassion which had, in a better age, built 
them hospitals, and endowed them with a great proportion of 
the wealth of the nation. 

And not only are the borough-registers full of such fines, 
inflicted upon persons for refusing to drive away to certain 
starvation their servants, their labourers, or the children on 
whom they had taken pity, but these same Christian regula- 
tions were framed. effectually to prevent the poor outcasts 
escaping that dreadful end. Once out of place, they were not 
allowed to job as casual labourers. In the 14th year of Charles 
J., the jury of Seaford presented some of them for the offence 
of ‘living at their own hands.” ‘They were ordered to get 
into service within a fortnight; but then no one was to take 
them in unless he could insure their not becoming chargeable. 

In those days the different counties and boroughs guarded 
their own boundaries, and kept themselves as jealously se- 
cluded from their neighbours as the Japanese and Loo-choo 
islanders of the present day. Woe be to the poor stranger, 
or foreigner as he was called, who entered the tabooed pre- 
cincts! Unless he could give good security against his be- 
coming chargeable, he was soon thrust out. There was a regu- 
larly organised persecution against the poor and those who 
harboured them; and paupers were in continual danger of 
being left to die in ditches and under hedges, their poor neigh- 
bours not daring to receive them into their cottages. 

But those who expected to suppress the. poor population 
_by such means were disappointed. They did not make the 
poor to cease out of the land. England had sold its birthright, 
like Esau, and doubtless expected by the sale to be relieved 
not only from the burden of the Christian doctrines and sacra- 
ments, but also from that other more onerous treasure of the 
Church (as St. Lawrence called it), the poor of Christ. They 
found their mistake ; they found that they had enriched a few 
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families, had strengthened the hands of a detestable oligarchy, 
and saddled themselves for ever with a new and unmanageable 
tax. The oligarchy was too strong to be forced to disgorge 
its prey ; so those in whose behalf the tax was imposed became 
the victims, and were subjected to ever-growing acts of repres- 
sion, tyranny, and insult. It was soon found that the starving 
system would not do. The poor multipiied in spite of their 
being turned out of house’and home, and prevented from 
supporting themselves. The next step in the course of Anti- 
christ, after (virtually) “ commanding to abstain from meats,” 
was to forbid marriage; and this soon came about. In 1625 
an order was made at Yarmouth that no poor people should 
be married unless they should first procure the license of 
the alderman and chief constable of their ward. In Jersey, 
on the 26th of March 1647, the authorities decreed that per- 
sons of basse condition should not be allowed to marry. With 
marriage, courting and the other preliminaries thereof came 
under the inquisitorial inspection of the puritanical despots of 
the vestry. At Dorchester, in Sept. 1656, “ Alice Hill uppon 
examination is found to keepe companie with Philipp Bartlett 
in vnseasonable time, and saith she vvill not forsak him unlesse 
hee vvill forsak her. Shee is ordered not to keepe him com- 
panie again vvithout leave.” : 

But the poor are prolific in spite of all prohibitions of in- 
crease. So the baffled rate-payers have no further resource 
than revenge. First, then, they will try the effect of ticket- 
ing all vagrants and applicants for relief with a brand of in- 
famy. The former (by act of parliament) were branded in the 
shoulder; the latter were dealt with at the good pleasure of 
the particular parishes. All recipients of relief were com- 
pelled by the vestry of Eastbourne, in 1674, to wear a badge 
upon the right side of their upper garment. The vestry of 
Birmingham, about 1775, passed an order that each person 
receiving relief should wear a badge. On the day of the order 
coming into force, the first applicant was an old woman, who 
received together with her pittance the mark of her disgrace, 
which she was required to pin to her dress without delay; so 
she pulled up her gown, and pinned it to her petticoat, and let 
her skirt fall over it again. The poor people in 1775 had ad- 
vanced a full century since 1674. 

But this vengeance of vestries was as nothing compared 
with the systematic severity of the law against helpless poverty. 
That which starvation, homelessness, and enforced celibacy 
could not effect, the law determined to attempt by the halter 
and by the pest-house ;—we have no better name to call the 
prisons to: which the poor were banished. Happier they per- 
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haps who found the briefer and less painful end of the gallows; 
so dg not let us waste too much pity on the victim mentioned 
in the following entry from the Michaelmas Sessions, held at 
Bridport in 1635: ‘“ Elizabetha Johnson, alias Stephens, pro 
vagrant. tang. vagabund. incorrigibil. suspend. per collu. usque 
dm. mortua sit.” That is to say, ‘ Ehzabeth Johnson, alias 
Stephens, for vagrancy. To be hanged by the neck till she 
is dead, as an incorrigible vagabond.” Stringent, sharp, and 
decisive! Surely such a policy deserved to prosper! Yet it 
did not, for all that. | | 

_ But not even the law of England under the Tudors and 
Stuarts could hang every body who could not afford to live in 
a cottage with four acres of ground,* or drive a thriving trade 
or profitable craft in the boroughs. Some places of refuge 
must be provided for the poor outcasts; and these places were 
no other than the gaols. Or even when a separation was made 
in the buildings or in the classification of the inmates, it was 
still the penal system of the gaols that was applied to the poor. 
Thus there was in those days little distinction between work- 
houses and houses of correction. In the poor-law of 1601 
(43 Eliz.), no provision but the gaols was made for paupers; 
in 1607, the building of “ houses of correction” was au- 
thorised, in which implements were to be provided for all 
such as should be able to work. It was only after more than 
a century (in 1723) that an act was passed for the correction 
of these houses, to make them places of refuge instead of 
places of punishment. 

The gaol of Dorchester may be taken as a specimen of 
these pandemoniums, in which felons, debtors, and paupers 
were indiscriminately associated. It was under a governor, 
who paid a certain sum for the place, and made his income 
out of the prisoners. Hence the unskilled pauper had very 
little chance beside the more educated felon or debtor. Of 
these, the men had at least fourpence, and the women three- 
pence, for each day’s work performed for the governor; while 
the pauper past Jabour had fourpence assigned him for his 
week’s maintenance, which was, on complaint, raised to the mu- 
nificent sum of sixpence. Add to this, starvation, the misery 
of the houses, the want of water, the bad ventilation and 
drainage, the utter absence of all moral restraint and of all 
sanitary precautions, and who can wonder at the tainted at- 
mosphere that made them lazar-houses of every loathsome and 
infectious pestilence, which no medical man would attend; as 
we may gather from the surgeon of the infirmary at Exeter 


* Cottages with less were by law (20 Eliz.) ordered to be putled down, for 
fear of encouraging a class of persons unable to maintain themsclves. 
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excusing himself by contract in 1775 from attending any pri- 
soner sick of the gaol-fever? Beds were never thought of ; 
often there was no straw; when the window-tax was severely 
felt, the governors blocked up the windows, and broke holes 
in the roof and inner walls to admit the light. Nor was this 
all; the gaoler, or farmer of the gaol, directed the work, let. 
the rooms, sold the food, was extortioner-general, and had the 
power of enforcing his claims by putting fetters or gyves on 
those set to labour, and by whipping them ‘* moderately.” 
After a prisoner was discharged by law, he might still be re- 
tained for his debts to this harpy, who used also to show 
noted felons for twopence a-head. For these ‘ opportuni- 
ties” he generally paid 40/. a-year rent to the under-sheriff of. 
the county. Such was the Protestant substitute for the guest- 
master and infirmarian of the suppressed monasteries. 

But all this is changed since the new act, persons will tell 
us. Well, this is just the point to which we wished:to come. 
Is it changed? Are our workhouses morally much better 
now; or rather, are they improved in the proportion of our 
other ameliorations? Is not the pauper still considered the 
enemy of society at large? so that whereas the felon or mis- 
demeanant is a man rescued by the executive from the hands 
of private vengeance, and locked up as felo domini regis,—a 
man for whose safe custody the executive is answerable to 
society,—the pauper is no one’s, is left to the tender mercies. 
of the very men who regard him as the public robber, and 1s. 
rescued by no sufficient interference of the civil power. Let 
us answer this question in the words of a lecture lately pub- 
lished by Mrs. Jameson, and entitled The Communion of La- 
bour. Her intention therein is to enforce the necessity of 
female intervention, similar to that of sisters of charity abroad, 
m our English hospitals and prisons. One of the institutions. 
for which this influence is most imperatively requited is the 
workhouse; the present condition of these places she describes 
from her own observations, approaching the subject “ with a 
mingled feeling of shame and fear.” | 


“T have seen many workhouses and of all grades. The regula- 
tion of details varies in different parishes. Some are admirably 
clean, and, as far as mere machinery can go, admirably managed ; 
some are dirty and ill-ventilated ; and one or two, as we learn from 
recent disclosures, quite in a disgraceful state: but whatever the 
wrrangement and condition, in one thing I found all alike ;—the. 
want ofa proper moral supervision. I do not say this in the grossest 
sense ; though even in that sense, I have known of things I could 
hardly speak of. But surely I may-say there is want of proper 
moral supervision where the most vulgar of human beings are set to 
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rule over the most vulgar; where the pauper is set to manage the 
pauper; where the ignorant govern the ignorant; where the aged 
and infirm minister to the aged and infirm; where every softening 
and elevating influence is absent, or of rare occurrence, and every 
hardening and depraving influence continuous and ever at hand. 
Never did I visit any dungeon, any abode of crime or misery, in any 
country, which left the same crushing sense of sorrow, indignation, 
and compassion—almost despair—as some of our English work- 
houses. Never did I see more clearly what must be the inevitable 
consequences, where the feminine and religious influences are ignored 
—where what we call charity is worked by a stern hard machinery 
—where what we mean for good is not bestowed but inflicted on 
others, in a spirit not pitiful nor merciful, but reluctant and adverse, 
if not cruel. .... 

The purpose of a workhouse is to be a refuge to the homeless, 
houseless, helpless poor; to night-wanderers; to orphan children; 
to the lame and blind; to the aged, who here lie down on their last 
bed to die. 

The number of inmates varies in different parishes, at different 
seasons, from 400 to 1000. In the great London unions it is gene- 
rally from 1500 to 2000. 

These institutions are supported by a variable tax, paid so re- ~ 
Juctantly, with so little sympathy in its purpose, that the wretched 
paupers seem to be regarded as a sort of parish locusts sent to de- 
vour the substance of the rate-payers,—as the natural enemies o 
those who are taxed for their subsistence,—almost as criminals 
and I have no hesitation in saying, that the convicts in some of ow 
gaols have more charitable and more yespectful treatment than th 
poor in our workhouses. Hence a notion prevails among the work 
ing classes that it is better to be a criminal than a pauper ; better t 
go to a gaol than a workhouse: and to all appearance it is so. 

The administration of the parish funds for the purposes c 
charity is in the hands of a board of parish officers, wherein th _ 
gentlemen, that is, the well educated, intelligent, and compassionat« 
are generally in a minority, and can do little or nothing against th 
passive resistance to all innovation, the most obdurate prejudice: 

the most vulgar jealousy. . . . . Under these guardians are tl 
officials, who are brought into immediate contact with the poor; 

master and a matron, who keep the accounts, distribute food ar 
clothing, and keep order. In one workhouse the master had been 
policeman ; in another, the keeper of a small public-house ; in anc 
ther, he had served in the same workhouse as porter. The subo 
dinates are not of a higher grade, except occasionally the schoo 
masters and schoolmistresses, whom I have sometimes found stru; 
gling to perform their duties, sometimes quite unfitted for them, ai 
sometimes ‘resigned to routine and despair. Inthe wards for tl 
old and sick, the intense vulgarity, the melancholy dullness mingl 
with a strange license and levity, are dreadful.” 


Mrs. Jameson attributes this to the want of the relizio 
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and feminine element in the workhouses. She quite laughs 
at the idea of the chaplain representing the former : 


‘‘The chaplain has seemed to me, in such places, rather a reli- 
gious accident than a religious element: when most good and zea- 
lous, his can be no constant and pervading influence. When he 
visits a ward to read and pray once a week, perhaps there is deco- 
rum in his presence; the oaths, the curses, the vile language cease, 
the vulgar strife is silenced—to recommence the moment his back 
is turned. I know one instance in which the chaplain had been ill 
for two months; and no one had supplied his place, except for the 
Sunday-services, where the bedridden poor cannot attend. I re- 
member an instance in which the chaplain had requested that the 
poor profligate women might be kept out of his way: they had in- 
deed shown themselves somewhat obstreperous and irreverent. [ 
saw, not long ago, a chaplain of a great workhouse so dirty and 
shabby, that I should have mistaken him for one of the paupers, 
In doing his duty, he would fling a surplice over his dirty torn 
coat, kneel down at the entrance of a ward, not even giving himself 
the trouble to advance to the middle of the room, hurry over two or 
three prayers, heard from the few beds nearest to him, and then, off 
to another ward. The salary of this priest for the sick and the 
poor was twenty pounds a year. This, then, is the religious element; 
-——as if religion were not the necessary, inseparable, ever-present, 
informing spirit of a Christian charitable institution, but rather some- 
thing extraneous and occasional, to be taken in set doses at set times.” 


The feminine element is described as being even more in- 
efficient than the clerical. Nurses chosen from among such 
pauper women as are supposed to be the least immoral and 
drunken, their ages varying from sixty-five to eighty; a de- 
crepit old woman of seventy, lean, withered, and feeble, as- 
sisted by a girl with one eye and purblind with the other, set 
to nurse a whole ward of helpless bedridden old creatures! 
Other nurses paralysed, or with wooden legs, with helpers 
who had lost the use of a hand—no cheerful faces among 
them ; melancholy or sullen or harsh, where not bloated with 
drunkenness, or debased by stupidity or ill-humour!—the best- 
conducted nurses being crabbed energetic old women, who are 
perhaps active and cleanly, and to be depended upon while 
they can be kept from drink, but who, like the rest, come 
back intoxicated whenever it is their turn to go out. The 
patients always in a state of hostility to their nurses, and un- 
able to get any kindness but by the bribery of little presents 
of tea and sugar and halfpence, “ opportunities” of which some 
nurses make five shillings a-week. The matron unable to do 
more than to see that the beds are clean, the floor scoured, 
the food distributed, but having no means of knowing what 
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tyranny is exercised in her absence by the hags, her deputies; 
‘for the wretched patients dare not complain, knowing how 
it would be visited upon them.” 

All this Mrs. Jameson saw with her own eyes ; and she con- 
tinues her melancholy tale: 


** I will not now torture you by a description of what [ know to 
have been inflicted and endured in these abodes of pauperism,—the 
perpetual scolding, squabbling, swearing. Neither peace, nor for- 
bearance, nor mutual respect is there, nor reverence, nor gratitude. 
What perhaps has shocked me most was to discover, in the corner 
of one of these wards, a poor creature who had seen better days; 
to be startled when I went up to speak to one whose features or 
countenance had attracted me, by being answered in the unmistak- 
able tone and language of the well-bred and the well-born: and this 
has happened to me, not once, but several times. I never can under- 
stand why some discrimination should not be shown, unless it be 
that not one of those employed is of a grade, mental or moral, to be 
intrusted with such a power of discrimination. In some workhouses 
many who can work will not, and there is no power to compel them. 
In others, the inmates are confined to such labour as is degrading 
and disgraceful—the sort of labour which is a punishment in prisons, 
—which excites no faculty of attention, or hope, or sympathy,— 
which contemplates neither utility nor improvement,—-such as pick- 
ing oakum, &c.; and this lest there should exist some kind of com- 
petition injurious to tradesmen. Besides the sick and the miserable, 
there are also to be found the vicious, the reckless, the utterly de- 
praved; and I could not discover that there is any system of gentle 
religious discipline which aimed at the: reforming of the bad, or the 
separation of the bad from the good, except in one of our great me- 
tropolitan workhouses. The depraved women bring contamination 
with them; the.unwed mothers, who come to lie-in, go out laugh- 
ing, with a promise to come again; and they do come again and 
again for the same purpose. The loudest tongues, the most violent 
tempers, the she-bullies as they are called, always are the best off; 
the gentler spirit sinks down, lies still, perhaps for six, or eight, or 
twelve years—I have seen such,—and so waits for death.” 


“Tt is,” says a writer in the Quarterly Review,* “ the in- 
solence of its officials, and the insubordination of its inmates, 
that make the poor-house (what we have heard respectable 
paupers call it) a hell upon earth.” And what has made them 
so? It is, as Mrs. Jameson shows, the system ;—the system 
which is the Protestant substitute for that destroyed in England 
by the Reformation ; but which, in spite of Joseph II. and the 
King of Sardinia, still flourishes throughout Catholic Europe. 


‘Tt is the system of which I complain, which brings a vulgar and 
‘a brutal power to bear on vulgarity and brutality, the bad and de- 
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fective organisation to bear on one bad and defective; so you in- 
crease, and multiply, and excite, as in a hot-bed, all the material of 
evil, instead of neutralising it with good : and thus leavened, you turn 
it out on society to contaminate all around. What has ground hu- 
manity out of them, but a system which ignores the force of the na- 
tural and domestic relations, and trusts to no influence but a mere 
machinery ?” 


Such is the success of the English system with regard to 
the poor whoin it pretends to succour. But its results are not 
more favourable to the tax-payers, in whose behalf it put on 
its most repulsive features. ‘There is something mysterious 
about the poor-rate. Its gradual increase has always been 
the bugbear of the prophetic souls of political economists. In 
1680 it amounted only to 665,390/.; in 1764 it had advanced 
to 1,200,0002. ; in 1773 to 3,000,0002. In 1788 it was asserted 
in Parliament that it had increased by one-third in nine years, 
and men feared lest within half a century it would amount to 
11,000,000/. It was hoped that the act of 1834 had put a 
period to this enormous development; but even still there is 
something judicial about the advance of the rate. With a 
continual diminution of pauperism throughout the country, 
according to official reports, the relief afforded costs us more 
and more every year and every half-year. In 1834, the last 
year of the old system, the rate amounted to 8,338,000/.- In 
1855 it was 7,864,0007. For the present year it will pro- 
bably reach the level of the enormous tax of 1834, The mys- 
terious cancer, which was checked for a time, is still eating its 
way into our property, and is gradually reclaiming for the poor 
the full amount of the patrimony of which they were robbed by 
the Reformation. Thus is Providence vindicating the maxim 
of our law, that there is no prescription against the rights of 
the crown. When the poor were robbed, Henry and Eliza- 
beth violated a higher crown than their own—a Crown which 
is apt to vindicate its own rights through far other means than 
the special pleadings of our law-courts. 

Sooner or later we hope that Englishmen will begin to cast 
up their accounts, and find what they have paid for their im- 
mense commerce, and for their success in the manufacture of 
hardware, and of the inferior kinds of silks and cottons. We 
have improved buttons and knives; but how infinitely have we 
degraded those who make them! Let Protestantism boast 
only of what it has really done. In finance, it is clearly far 
astern of the Hebrew persuasion; in its care of the poor, it is 
certainly immeasurably distanced by us. As it calls in the aid 
of the Rothschilds when it wants money, why does it not in- 
vite our orders of nuns and brothers to assist it in its pauper 
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difficulty ? Does it doubt that our sisters of charity are better 
than its drunken nurses? or our nuns of the Good Shepherd 
more able to touch a criminal heart than its turnkeys? Let 
it read Mrs. Jameson’s book, and make up its mind to give us 
one trial; let it commit to us one well-endowed hospital, one 
asylum for the poor, one prison, one workhouse; and honestly 
compare the results of our Jabour with its own. It is our pro- 
per work; for surely these poor English paupers, the victims 
of Protestantism, the descendants of those who as recusants 
were driven from their little properties and became vagabonds 
on the earth, should be cherished objects of Catholic charity. 


WHAT OF THE DENISON DECISION? 


WE cannot imagine any more bitter disappointment, any occa- 
sion for keener self-reproach, than when a man finds, after a 
life of toil, that he has been labouring not for himself or for 
the cause which he loves, but that his work has resulted solely 
in strengthening the hands of a party whom he thoroughly de- 
tests and despises, .and in furthering principles which from 
his heart he is convinced are altogether erroneous and abomin- 
able.. Such, we imagine, must be the case with hundreds of 
earnest men, clergymen and laymen of the Establishment, who, 
having sorely bruised their brains against the rocks of Anglo- 
Catholic, patristic, scholastic, and German-Protestant theo- 
logy, and completely unsettled all their religious convictions, 
were persuaded rather by the authority of the life and example 
than by that of the argumentative force of the leader of then 
party to stifle their doubts by work, by labouring in thei 
parishes, visiting the sick, instructing the ignorant, superin- 
tending their schools, building churches, carrying out the ru- 
brical directions of the Prayer-book, and rendering their paro- 
chial services as attractive (to a small minority of Anglicans, 
as they knew how. Into this vortex of labour and excitement 
they plunged expressly for the purpose of stifling the impor- 
tunities of their consciences, and the terrible questionings of 
their reasonable souls; they plunged into it too desperately 
and too unreasoningly to allow us to suppose that they ever 
asked themselves for whom or for what they were thus about 
to labour, whose hands they were strengthening, or what prin- 
ciples they were furthering. But man is a rational being, and 
his reason cannot for ever be kept in abeyance. Every now 
and then there will be some deep commotion in the moral 
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world, some shock as of an earthquake, that will wake him 
up and make him think, in spite of himself. The recent de- 
cision of the highest spiritual authority of the Anglican Church 
ought to be such a shock, ought to stir to their very depths 
the slumbering minds of those who, in order to avoid the pain 
of thinking, have drowned their cares in the whirlpool of 
action. Such an event should make them ask themselves, For 
whom am I bringing my parish into order; who will administer 
the system which I am organising ; who will profit by the reli- 
gious feeling which 1 am attempting to excite ; for whom am I 
rearing a congregation in my schools; and who will in a few 
years occupy the pulpit in the church which | am building ? 
The answer is easy ; but it is quite the reverse of that which 
was hoped for. You thought that you were laying the foun- 
dation of a new wing to the Establishment, or that you were 
erecting an independent mansion within her, wherein your 
spirit should be perpetuated, and whence it should radiate on 
all sides in kindly influence for ever. But, alas, after some 
fifteen years of industry, what have you done? How many 
of your churches have already fallen into the hands of the 
Philistines; who have taken away your daily services, dropped 
your weekly communions, mounted your pulpits, not with the 
well-intentioned and sober discourses for which you erected 
them, but with the glad tidings of almost universal damnation 
in which Calvinism delights! Alas, that it should be so! 
You have Jaboured in vain, you have spent yourselves for 
naught and in vain, and you have passed away, and your spirit 
with you; and the enemy has entered on-to your labours, is 
reaping your harvest, is consuming the corn that you thought 
you had gathered into the barn for yourselves! Will you 
begin again the same fruitless round, the same barren cycle of 
busy idleness, the same strenuous exertion in doing nothing? 
Or will you behave like men, and use your noblest faculty to 
count the cost before you build your tower, and sit down and 
think before you lead forth your forces to the battle? You 
have once rushed blindly into the fight, you have laid about you 
like men; but, alas, you have been slaying your own friends, 
and you have been doing the work of your most deadly foes. 
They kept silence as long as they could; they made no sign for 
fear of opening your eyes to your true position; they held 
their breath while you worked for them; they stood with 
open mouth under the cherry-tree while you were gathering 
the fruit, and quietly swallowed all that you imagined you 
were dropping into your own baskets. Not till one of your 
own party, more curious, or, as they call him, more indiscreet 
than the rest of you, pried a little too closely into their doings, 
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and challenged them with your watchword, and so compelled 
them to declare themselves, did their leaders attempt to dis. 
courage the active service which you were performing foi 
them. Gladly did they consecrate your churches, preside at 
the opening of your schools, and lock up the title-deeds ir 
their bureaus. Gladly, too, did they receive your resigna. 
tions, and appoint their own minions to the nests which yot 
had so well feathered. Such a source of profit was not lightly 
to be stopped, especially when silence alone was the conditior 
of its perennial flow. Never would they have spoken a word 
to make it cease, unless some overruling power had compelled 
them. But now they have spoken, it is the warning of Provi- 
dence to you. No longer can you pretend that you are work. 
ing for Catholic truth; you are working for the truth of the 
‘forty stripes save one” (such as it is), and for nothing else ir 
heaven or in earth. 

In old days you had some reason for supposing that these 
Thirty-nine Articles had very little vitality—very little reai 
hold on your reason or conscience. The popular voice, in 
which all your bishops had joined, and which seemed to be 
confirmed by the language of the Articles themselves, made 
the Bible, and the Bible only, the foundation of your Chris- 
tianity—and the Bible, as interpreted by the conscience of 
each private individual. Your consciences were tender, and 
you had not the audacity to claim any special inspiration; 
you naturally thought that where each private conscience had 
an unlimited right to interpret according to its own crude 
speculations, you surely had a right to interpret according to 
the guidance of the fathers; your private judgment had as 
much right-to submit itself to patristic influences as to the 
fumes of its own self-esteem. Where all had a right to pmi- 
vate judgment, surely the private judgment which of its own 
accord submitted to the guidance of antiquity must be safe. 
This, then, was the wide and deep foundation of your religion 
—the Bible, as interpreted by minds enlightened by a study of 
Christian antiquity. And on this was raised the structure of 
your daily life, fed by the daily services of your liturgy. Your 
Prayer-book, it must be owned, in many places breathes a 
genuine Catholic spirit; and this was given into your hands 
by your bishops to be your daily bread, your meditation morn- 
ing and evening. Surely, with your whole religious nature 
and faculty so totally preoccupied; with the Bible to satisfy 
your reason, and the Prayer-book to feed your love; it was 
excusable if you thought the Articles a mere accident, an 
old, inconsistent, but as yet unrepealed statute, at variance 
with the true life of your Church, and therefore dead, and 
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only awaiting burial. The Bible and Prayer-book were the 
living powers of your communion; the Articles came to you 
three or four times in your life, as an occasional diplomatic 
visitor, making his call to urge some exploded claim, or to 
demand some obsolete tax. He had, as you knew, the letter 
of the law on his side, but there were plenty of legal quibbles 
by which he might be shelved. His presence, however, was 
an anomaly ; the vigorous development of your new life would 
be too strong for him, and he would gladly accept any compro- 
mise rather than fight out his claim. How gladly you re- 
ceived the interpretations put upon him by “ number ninety” ! 
It was quite a sport to find new quibbles to resist his absurd 
claims. The more ridiculous you could make him the more 
you were pleased, the nearer the shave the better did you 
reckon the sport. You had slang names for him; he was 
‘the forty stripes save one,” which the law allowed to be 
administered to the free Israelite. He was the ‘‘ three yards 
of bad stuff,” wherewith the Church of England had during 
some unaccountable hallucination patched the rents of her 
schism. You felt that the old fellow’s mouth must be stopped 
somehow, whether by serious refutation, or by laughing him 
out of court with a jest. 

But now this decision has, or ought to have, taught you, 
that however far between the visits of this tax-gatherer are, 
he comes to you with the whole power of the State to back 
him. He is no part of your daily life, but he is a higher 
power still. An Eastern emperor is no less absolute master 
because he secretes himself in his harem, and shows himself 
at rare intervals to his trembling subjects. The poor men 
may flatter themselves that they are labouring for some popu- 
lar pasha, or laying up riches for themselves; but an edict 
comes forth from the seraglio, the poor pasha’s head drops 
off, and the subject’s wealth is transferred to the coffers of 
majesty. So it is in England. The little Calvinistic devil 
who sits on the throne of the Establishment knows how hate- 
ful is his bestial form ;: he knows he has asses’ ears, goats’ 
horns, and cloven feet ; and he thinks justly enough that his 
policy is to conceal himself as well as he may. For this cause 
be has latterly made his rule so mild that he has allowed peo- 
ple to forget his presence; he was so seldom heard of, that at 
last a mouse bolder than the rest, who had his private opinion 
that the cat was dead, undertook to put the bell round his 
neck, Archdeacon Denison was this mouse; he denied the 
rights of the Calvinistic fiend, and proclaimed him to be de- 
funct. There was no alternative; the little devil was very 
reluctant to show himself, but now appear he must, or’ for 
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ever relinquish his rights. And he has come forth, and has 
promulgated a decisive edict, too plain to be misunderstood, 
in which he asserts his own right over your consciences, to 
the total exclusion of the Bible, whose usurpation he had 
tolerated as Jong as it conduced to his own ends; to the total 
exclusion of the Prayer-book, on which he has coolly placed 
his heel; to the exclusion of every rag and remnant of Catholic 
faith or practice; and to the assertion of his own religion, of 
his own taith, which he defines to be the instrument of self- 
deception, the organ by which the mind sees in an object that 
which in truth and reality is not there. 

This is the idol before whose shrine you have been bow- 
ing down, whose principles you have been propagating, whose 
work you have been doing. Will you any longer remain in 
Babylon, and retain the mark of the beast on your foreheads? 
Had you not better leave the city of confusion, where God 
hath confounded your speech, where no man now listens to 
the voice of his neighbour, and where it is at last roundly 
asserted that the foundation of your religion is not the Word 
of God, but the random assertions of an Elizabethan Parlia- 

‘ment of Church-robbers, and panderers to the tyranny and 
vices of a shameless queen ? 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, éc. 


On Truth and Error; Thoughts in Prose and Verse on the Principle 
‘of Truth, and the Causes and Effects of Error. By J. Hamilton, of St 
Ernan’s. (Cambridge, Macmillan.) The Times one day last montl 
informed us that Protestantism is not mere blind unreasoning tradition 
but more or less the result of thought, examination, and reasoning or 
religious data. We only wish that there was any religious thought o1 
examination in England ; we should not fear for the result in the long 
run ;—for we agree with the author of the book before us, that all we 
want, “to bring about a happy advance in goodness and happiness, 1: 
that the mass, the multitude of men and women, must learn to think 
not presumptuously, but fearlessly,” without a superstitious dread o 
coming to results contrary to the doctrines of English Christianity. 

Mr. Hamilton, like all men who think, has repudiated the Protestan 
idea of redemption being a vast indulgence to men, allowing them t 
substitute faith for holiness; ‘I pressed on,’’ he says, “ till my doctrin 
of salvation gave way to God’s doctrine. ‘he first was salvation fron 
punishment hereafter ; the Jatter was salvation from sin.” 

‘‘ My doctrine of reconciliation,” he proceeds, ‘‘ gave way to God’ 
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doctrine. The first was reconciliation of God to man; the latter was 
that man, God’s enemy, is reconciled to God by the death of His Son. 
My doctrine of utonement gave way to God’s doctrine: the first was 
that God, being far from us, receives the atonement that brings Him 
near us; the latter is, that we, being far from God, are led to joy in 
Him through Christ, by whom we have received the atonement.’’ | 

We must let the two latter statements pass; for whether we are 
brought near God, or God near us; whether we are reconciled to Him, 
or He to us,—the fact remains the same, that through our Lord He gives. 
us graces, which without that intervention we could never receive. But 
the first doctrine makes the whole difference between a religion and a 
superstition. A religion is that by which we live, so as to deserve God’s 
favour here and hereafter ; a superstition is that by which, however we 
live here, we hope to cheat the devil in the next world, and to be as 
well off as those who have occupied themselves in working out their 
salvation in this. The Protestant notion of faith is a superstition of 
this kind ; and ifthe modern onslaught on the doctrine of hellis founded 
on the feeling that a religion ought to deliver us trom sin, and. not to 
leave us in sin, and yet deliver us from hell, it has a very respectable. 
basis. Of course it is a mistake to take such a one-sided view of any 
truth as to make it contradict any other; but surely it is less irreligious 
and immoral to deny hell, than to deny the possibility and necessity of 
virtue and holiness, as up to this time Protestantism has done. 

Hence we feel sympathy with the writer when he says, ‘‘I deny 
that any thing can reconcile a holy or a good being to a real actual sin- 
ner; for if that being is good, he can never be satisfied by any amount 
of penalty for sin, nor can he be satisfied except by the bad man becom- 
ing good.” : ; 

These words, indeed, he puts into the mouth of an infidel ; but then,. 
in his controversy he takes the right method of allowing all that is 
reasonable in his opponent’s statement. So far as his infidel rests,his 
objections on reason, he admits them all; and only takes care to show 
ey Christianity, properly understood, does not contradict these prin- 
ciples. ’ 

We will quote one or two more of his sentences. ‘ Each religious 
party stands intrenched in its own fortification, inaccessible to any. 
argument. You will find those most inaccessible who make the greatest 
ie ieee of liberty, who cry out against Roman Catholic usurpations 
oudest, and in words denounce every attempt to put down free inquiry, 
and the right of private judgment.” 

Again, ‘‘Ifa man can see that the sap and vital action of a grafted 
tree are of a good sort, be imputes to that tree ‘ goodness,’ though as 
yet there be no fruit. So if God sees in a man that change of heart 
which arises from faith in God’s real character, or even that first change 
which perhaps has existence in the form of faith, even before it produces 
any further effect in a change of mind or feeling, He imputes ‘ goodness’ 
to that man simply because He knows that he is good, though the ab- 
sence, as yet, of truits, prevents less discriminating judges from imput- 
ing the same,”’ 
_ On the whole, this is the work of a thoughtful person ; and though 
its one-sidedness and incompleteness give it an illiterate and boyish 
colour to the Catholic eye; though there are many things in it posi- 


ey unsound ; yet it is a symptom of health—and as such we com- 
mend it, 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


~ Oxford Essays. Contributed by Members of the University. 1856. 
(London, John W. Parker.) This second volume of Essays is scarcely 
equal to that published last year. The first article is written by a per- 
son thoroughly at home in the questions which he discusses, who draws 
a moderately complete picture of the state of civilisation to which the 
race from which Greeks and Romans, Germans, Celts, Slaves, In- 
dians and Persians have sprung, had attained before the separation of 
these offshoots; his argument being drawn solely from the circumstan- 
tial evidence derived from the science of comparative philology. But 
with all his cleverness, we do not think that he proves the point of his 
essay, which is, that the strange mythology of antiquity was the neces- 
sary product of the poetical character of the first language of mankind. 

The third essay, on the Raphael drawings in the University galleries, 
by Mr. George Butler, contains some extraordinary statements. We 
had thought that a visit to two or three successive exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy would convince any one that the true comic style, in 
which English painters are most invariably successful, is that which 
they are pleased, ironically, to term the religious school. We have 
never seen more grim pieces of burlesque than Hunt’s “‘ Scapegoat,” 
or his ‘“‘ Behold I stand at the door and knock,” and Etty’s shaggy 
‘¢St. John Baptist.” Ifthere is any one style of art in which English- 
men invariably fail, it is surely the religious school. Yet Mr. George 
Butler, following Mr. Ruskin, has discovered that if Raphael had only 
been fortunate enough to be a member of the Church of England, then, 
indeed, he would have been a painter ! 

‘¢ Raphael’s rendering of Scripture subjects does not come up to the 
idea which Protestant England in the nineteenth century should enter- 
tain of religious art. But was any thing better to he expected trom the 
Pope’s painter in the sixteenth century? .... Great allowances are to. 
be made for those who have not the power, even if they have the will, 
of becoming intimately acquainted with scenes of the apostles’ history. 
A thinking man, with a Bible in his hand, is more than a match for 
any one—be his powers great as they may—who only receives such 
fragments of divine truth as priests and cardinals vouchsafe to dole out 
to him. So long as revelation is obscured by the Bible being a sealed 
book, there can be no true religious art.”,— Be it so; what follows? 
there is no true religious art in England now; theretore. perhaps, the 
Bible is a sealed book to Englishmen. But what a perfect spoon a man 
must be, who seeks to assert the pre-eminence of Protestant art before 
that University which has just built a splendid museum for the exhibi- 
tion of Catholic models, and where all the picture-shops display pious 
prints of Overbeck, Steinle, Raphael, and Fra Angelico, without even 
an attempt at Protestant competition! If your Protestant religious art 
is so superior, why not display it? Who is the artist? Ruskin, per- 
haps? Does Mr. Butler remember how Andrea da Monte Sansovino, 
when Baccio Bandinelli spoke ill of his work at Loretto, ‘‘ like a wise 
man that he was, reproved him at first with gentle words, remarking 
that works are executed with the hand, not with the tongue, and that a 
good sculptor is shown, not by his sketches on paper, but by the success 
of his work completed in stone 2?” 

Raphael’s early death, quoth Spoon, philosophically, ‘‘ has been used 
to point many a moral, generally harping upon the same string ;”’ but 
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not to illustrate the great truth, which can never be too often impressed 
on men who use their brains, namely, that ‘‘the mind wears out the 
sheath, and that little ailments speedily bring down to the grave a con- 
stitution weakened by incessant mental activity.”” So, atter all, Mr. 
Butler only mounts the rostrum of art in order to get an opportunity 
to preach caudle, homeopathy, and flannel-waistcoats! ‘This is the 
point of his morality. And this, forsooth, is an ‘‘ Oxford Essay!’ Its 
title should be, ‘‘ Raphael’s testimony to the Church of England and to 
Morison’s pills.” 


The Social History of the People of the Southern Counties of England 
in past Centuries ; illustrated in regard to their Habits, Municipal By- 
laws, Civil Progress, §c. From the researches of George Roberts. 
(London, Longmans.) It was from this book that we got most of the 
materials for our article on Thomas Hancock, in our last Nuinber; it 
contains an abundance of similar matter, without much arrangement, 
but invaluable to the historian or writer of tales en costume. We notice 
it now chiefly to introduce some corrections of errors into which Mr. 
George Roberts has led us in the article above mentioned. We have 
since examined the Harleian Ms, in the British Museum ; and we find 
that the Protestant bigotry of Mr. Roberts has led him to misrepresent 
avery amusing scene which we described at p. 246. It appears from 
the Ms. that when Chiet-Justice Lyster asked for bail in an hundred 
pou’ some one in court cried out, ‘‘ An hundred will be bound for 

im in an hundred,’”?—‘‘ Ay, a thousand in a thousand,”’ answered 
another. But when the chiet-justice wished to make sure of these mag- 
nificent protestations, he found that the result was somewhat similar to 
that of the Satanic hog-shearing—much cry but little wool. -‘* Then 
dyd my L. (says Hancock’s Ms.) agayne enter talke wyth thabove 
named Harye Dymoke, & asked hym whether ten wold be bownd in 
on cl (100/.), for yf on hundereth shold be bownde in an hundred pownd, 
the names then wold occupy more inke and paper than the obligation. 
Hary Dimoke ansered that I had no rewle of my selfe in that place, 
and thatt they thowghtt that I wold breake the band, whych yfI sholld, 
hytt wolde greve them too forfytt x" apeice, butt in thatt quarell to 
fortet xx* a pece, hytt wold never greve them.”’ Out of this Mr. Roberts 
makes a speech for Dymoke, ‘‘ It would never grieve them to forfeit 
201. apiece in such a quarrel.”’? Either the Jearned gentleman was un- 
able to read the Ms., or his Protestant prejudices have blinded him to 
the small performances of the great promises of the Salisbury reformers 
—‘it would grieve them to forfeit ten pounds apiece, but in that quarrel 
to forfeit twenty shillings apiece it would never grieve them.” The 
value they put on Hancock’s doctrine was twenty shillings, not twenty 
pounds—even then twenty shillings too much. Mr. Roberts also passes 
over in few words an admission which does not say much for Hancock : 
‘A change took place at Poole. Hancock offered a prayer for the 
town. Many fell from their professions, and divisions had ensued.” 
This is a very inadequate copy of the picture’ which Hancock himself 
paints of the effects of his ministration in Poole. 

‘I was called the first year of King Edward to be the minister of 
God’s word at the town of Poole, which town was at that time wealthy ; 
for they embraced God’s word, they were in favour with the rulers and 
governors of the realm, they were the first that in that part of England 
were called Protestants, they did love one another, and every one glad 
ot the company of the others, and so God poured His blessing plenti- 
fully upon them ; but now, I am sorry to set my pen to write it, they 
are become poor, they have no love to God’s word, they lack the favour 
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and friendship of the godly rulers and governors to defend them, they 
fall from their professions, they hate one another, one cannot abide the 
company of the other, but they are divided amongst themselves :—but 
O Lord God, &c.””—here followeth the prayer alluded to by Mr. Roberts. 
In spite of which, and in spite of, or rather in consequence of, the con- 
tinued ministrations of the man of prayer, Poole became worse and 
worse, till its wickedness made it a proverb, — 
‘‘ Tf Poole is a fish-pool, and the men of Poole fish, 
There’s a pool for the devil, and fish for his dish.’’ 

As a proof of this, and as an illustration of Hancock’s power of destroy- 
ing men’s faith, as well as their morals, we are able to state, that not 
a single recusant from the towns of Poole and Lyme appears to have 
been convicted during the last twenty years of Elizabeth, during the 
whole reign of James I. and the early part of that of Charles, and per- 
haps not afterwards, —for our researches stop there. 


A Residence in Tasmania; with a Descriptive Tour through the 
Island. By Capt. H. Butler Stoney, 99th Regiment. (London, Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) Capt. Stoney’s tour was undertaken for the purpose of 
finding a suitable situation for a projected military colony of the dis- 
charged soldiers of his regiment, then about to return to England. His 
book receives its colour trom the business-like purpose of the writer. 
The colonisation-scheme does not seem to have answered as yet; indeed 
it is far too patriarchal, paternal, and pastoral, for the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Fancy a lot of old soldiers settling down quietly under the guid- 
ance of a pious officer, and under the protection of the Anglican Lord 
Bishop of ‘Tasmania and his vicar-general ! 

If Captain Stoney had written in England, he would doubtless have 
written as a bigot, under exclusively Anglican influences. The better 
tone of colonial society has so softened him, that though he makes no 
secret of his preference for his sect, he can yet speak with gentleness 
and fairness of those opposed to him. We extract his statistical account 
of Catholic matters on the island, with which he was “ favoured by the 
courtesy of the vicar-general.”’ 

‘“‘In May 1844 there were but three churches,— Hobarton, Laun- 
ceston, and Richmond. In May 1854 there were seven, and several 
others about to be erected. Stations for periodical services at eleven 
other places, and for occasional missions at ten more. In 1844 there 
were only three priests; in 1854 there were one bishop and three clergy- 
men paid by government, and two paid by the people for their colonial 
duty, and ten attached to the convict department in Van Diemen’s 
Land and Norfolk Island. 

‘‘Tn 1844 the Catholic children were very much scattered about, and 
many received no education. In 1854 there were two large schoolrooms 
in Hobarton, and three others in other places, erected at the sole ex- 
pense of the Catholic community. A large number of children attend 
the government schools, but without any interference with their re- 
ligious principles or practice. In 1848 a boarding-school for young 
ladies was established in Hobarton, where there are thirty-two boarders 
and twelve day-boarders. In 1854 a seminary for boys was established, 
where there are sixty boarders and twenty-three day-scholars. There 
is a small community of Sisters of Charity established in 1847, who 
devote their time to educating the poor children of Hobarton, and visit- 
ing the sick in the hospitals and private houses, and the imprisoned in 
the gaol and houses of correction.” 
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{\VENT, IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, AND 
CHRISTMAS. e 


MESSRS. BURNS AND LAMBERT : 


leg to recommend to notice the following, as suitable for the present Season. 
N.B. All the Music and Books post-free. 
(RATE CCBLI. The Ecclesiastical Chant for Apvent, with English Trans- 


. ation and Accompaniment. Price 3d., or 2s.6d. per dozen. This is now in almost universal 
‘¢ 3enediction during Advent. 


HESTE FIDELES. Four Voices, arranged by Mr. Ricuarpson. 1s. 6d. 


- ————__-—————. Small Size, Voice and Organ, for Schools, &c. 1d., 
s.2r 100. 
1TA PULCHRA : Motett for the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. Four 


* by the same. Easy and pleasing, and not too long. 2s. 


YYCAL MASSES and MOTETTS for Advent; also MASSES and MO- 


[ for Christmas Season, with Organ Obligato, by the best German Composers ; for which 
Bas and Lambert's Music CaTaLoGvueE, to be had yratis on application. 


(FICE of the IMMACULATE CONCEPTION (the New Office), Latin 
of by Fatuer Caswatt, ls. LITTLE OFFICE of Ditto, 2d. Tue Same Orrices 
aN alone, 4d. ’ 


ORATORY BOOKS. 
})VENA of the IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 1d. 
I;VOTIONS to the INFANT JESUS. 144d. 


"e HOLY CHJLDHOOD of JESUS; a New Book for Christmas, with 
e By the Rev. H. Formsy. Price 6d., or 5s. per dozen.” 
]SY HYMN TUNES, containing Hymns for Christmas, &c. Cloth, 2s. 


THE 8th DECEMBER 1856. 
£ ATUES of the [IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, in every variety—plain, 


ited with gold, or richly decorated in colours and gold—of the following sizes : 


(ft. high. 2 ft. 3in. high. 4 ft. Qin. high. 
i 8in, with or without a crown. 2 9 4 10 

5 with crown. 33 0 5 9 
| 9 4 0 


\srs, Burns and Lamsert’s Statuary and Fine-Art Dépét, 17 Portman Street, London ; 
nT tatues of a// kinds can be obtained to order, of any size, carved in stone or wood, at the 
t asonable prices. : 


CHRISTMAS. 
I MBINOS and GROUPS of the NATIVITY, for Christmas, with Orna- 


ttor the decoration of the same, such as Flowers, Vases, Candles (plain and painted), Candle- 
7c, &c. 

[1 BAMBINOS can be had at 10s., 15s., 14.1s., 12. 5s., 12. 10s., 20. 2s., 32. 13s. 6d. and 
0 . 5s. each, according to manner and style of execution. 

N To avoid disappointment to intending purchasers, by their not receiving any of the 
'¢. time, Messrs. Burns and Lambert recommend an early application. 

IL,UMINATED TEXTS to order, in the plainest, cheapest, or most elabo- 


Y ecuted style, by Artists on their own premises; also Banners, Paintings of Saints, &c. 
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SCZURS DE LA MISERICORDE, 
SEES, NORMANDY. 


T is well known to every one that St, Vincent de Payl was the founder of an } 

tion which has become the admiration of the world,—the Sisteks or Cur 

for the service of the sick in the public hospitals. Since that time, in order to m 

different wants of society, Catholic charity has established a great number of othe 

tutions, formed upon a similar idea; and among these the Seurs DE LA Mis¥ri 
stand preeminent. . 

The distinctive character of this Institution is, that the Sisters devote themsely 
tuitously to the care of the sick at their own homes; watching by their bed-sides b 
as well as day, and never leaving them as long as their illness lasts. Establis 
have already been formed in sixteen cities and towns of France; but this rapid d. 
es has in great part caused the distress under which the Mother-House at 
suffers. 

The Community was founded in 1823, at Sées, in Normandy, by the Rev. Pére 
on his return from his exile in England. His resources were small; and the es 
ment, consisting of several smal! houses, has been found utterly insufficient 
number of Novices, which is yearly on the increase. From being shut up ii 
unhealthy rooms, the Religious have been attacked every year, for the last ten ye 
an epidemic; which has carried off considerable numbers, and which, during t 
year, was fatal to thirty members of the Community; the survivors being ob! 
-return to their families for the restoration of their health. To meet this emerger 
Bishops of France, with the Bishop of Sées at their head, have resolved on mal 
appeal to the charity of the public, and have deputed the Rev. F. Roullin t 
mence a Subscription in England, which it is hoped will be liberal. 

It may not be amiss to insert the testimony of General Bosquet to the great 
of this Order. He remarks: ‘‘ We cannot too strongly recommend the Instit 
the Sisters of Mercy, whose services and devotedness to the sick were unceasin 
soldiers, better than any others, are in a position to appreciate their services. |] 
the field of battle and in the military hospitals, they exciteg the admiration of gu 
of the East, which was shared in by our English allies.” A similar testimony i 
by Marshal Pelissier, : 

The following extracts are from letters addressed very recently by two of the 
of France to his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman : 

‘‘ For the relief of the spiritual and corporal wants of the sick poor, we n 
vently invoke the blessing of God, and appeal to the charity of the faithful, 11 . 
of the Sceurs de la Miséricorde. 

‘5% CHARLES FREDERICK, Bishop of 

“¢ Sées, 4th October 18586.” 


“IT most cordially unite with his Lordship the Bishop of Sées in recommen 
Sceurs de la Miséricorde to the generosity of the English people. 


‘()¥) FREDERICK, Bishop of At 
‘¢ Argentan, Gth November 1856.” 


Ail the other Bishops of France have recommended this institution; and! — 
almoner of the Emperor’s household (the Abbé Mullois) never affixed the impe! ' 
as he himself says, to a subscription-list with greater pleasure than he did to th: 
Sisters whose services he has so well described in his works. 

We hope, therefore, that the generous English people, who have become ou 
and allies, will help us in this work, so interesting to the cause of paupeny 
return, our French Sisters propose, with the sanction of the Bishops in England, ! 
a House of their Order in London, that England may share in the advantage ‘ 
enjoyed by France. , Raa 

The faithful are requested to send their offerings, —the smallest of which will! 
fully accepted,—to Messrs. Burns and LAMBERT, 17 Portman Street, Portmar j 
London, at which address the Subscription is opened for England. 


London, 20th November 1856. F. ROULLIN, 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE WORKING OF THE PENAL LAWS 
UNDER JAMES I. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS, 


Wuen James I. came to the throne of England, those who 
were in the secret of the shameful and hypocritical advances 
he had made to the Pope and the Spanish monarch to adopt 
their religion, on condition of the receipt of a large pension 
and of the excommunication of all who should question his 
title to the English succession, naturally expected that the 
penal laws against ‘‘ Popish recusants,” which had been ad- 
ministered with a continually-increasing severity during the 
latter years of Elizabeth, would be allowed to rest and to be 
forgotten. The publication of a general pardon upon his ac- 
cession (not, however, to be obtained without considerable 
fees) seemed to inaugurate this new policy. But the Catholics 
were doomed to a speedy and bitter disappointment, After a 
year the old fine of 20/. monthly was again demanded, with 
all the arrears that had accumulated during the suspension. 
James had found that he was safe enough in England without 
the Catholics; and his fears, the only motive that had any 
permanent influence on his conduct, were not strong enough 
to make him relinquish so convenient and abundant a source 
of income as was provided by the penal laws. By the sums 
thus extorted he was enabled to relieve himself from the 
claims and clamours of the needy Scotsmen who had pursued 
him from their own country, and now importuned him for a 
share in the good things of the land of promise. These ad- 
venturers appropriated a considerable share of the recusants’ 
fines; the beggars of the north were enriched, and the gen- 
tlemen of the south reduced to beggary. No complaint was 
able to touch the king. ‘“ The exaction of the penalties,” 
says Lingard, “‘ was too profitable to James and his minions 
VOL. VI.—NEW SERIES. DD 
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to admit of redress by him; and among the magistrates in 
every locality were found persons eager to prove their ortho- 
doxy by tormenting the idolatrous Papist, or to benefit their 
dependents ‘and officials by delivering him up to the tender 
mercies of men who were careful to charge the highest price 
for the most trifling indulgence.” 

The records of the grants thus made still exist in the 
State-Paper Office, and have been examined and partially 
published by Mr. Tierney.* But this was not the only pre- 
text on which the recusants were fleeced in favour of the 
king’s countrymen. The statute of 1606 had added to their 
monthly fines other enormous penalties for refusing to take 
the oath of allegiance, for sending their children for educa- 
tion to foreign parts, for not having their infants baptised in 
the parish-church, or for marrying in any other place. All 
through his reign James was continually quartering some of 
his needy retainers on each of these departments. So that as 
each animal has its own special vermin, each part of the body 
its own characteristic disease, so had each function of Catho- 
licity its own particular parasite to feed. One feasted on the 
refusal of the oath; another on baptisms; others were main- 
tained by informations about saying or hearing Mass; others 
lived by seizures of books of devotion and “‘ superstitious” 
church-stuff. 

The following original letters and documents, illustrative 
of this portion of history, are from a volume of official papers 
relating to “ Popish recusants,” issued or received by Sir 
Julius Cesar, chancellor of the exchequer to James I., and 
preserved among the Lansdowne Mss. in the British Museum. 

These documents contain much valuable information; 
among other things they hand down to perpetual infamy the 
names of some of the harpies for whose needs the Catholics were 
fleeced, and thereby show not only the tyrannous measures that 
were used by the government to put a few hundreds or thou- 
sands of pounds into these gentlemen’s pockets, but still more 
the swindling dishonesty of the persons themselves to whom 
the grants were made. To pass over a long “ project” of Mr. 
Spiller, a secretary of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
which he suggests means to raise an overplus from the reve- 
nues of recusants, ‘‘ as well for satisfaction of 2000/. granted 
to Mr. Auchtmoutie, as to be reserved for reward to any other 
his majesty’s servants, at his highness’s good pleasure,”}—we 
will at once give extracts from other documents which show 
how, in May 1609, a Mr. Chambers, having received a grant 


* Dodd, vol. iv. app. ix. 
} 5 April 1608. Lansdowne Mss., no. 153, fol, 117. 
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of 3000/. from the king, was allowed to raise the sum from 
the fines and goods of recusants in the counties of Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, Monmouthshire, and Herefordshire, on condi- 
tion of his paying one-third of the money to the king, and 
keeping the remaining two parts to his own use; and how, 
two years afterwards, the officers of the Exchequer, impatient 
at the slow progress, demanded an account. Whereupon Mr. 
G. Chambers, brother of the grantee, rendered in a statement 
on oath, by which it appeared that as yet only 676/. in fines, 
and 22200. in goods, had been collected, at an expense of 
11920.; leaving still a large balance due to the grantee. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, hardly crediting the truth of 
this assertion, even on the oath of a Calvinistic devourer of 
recusants’ houses, ordered his clerk, Mr. Spiller, to make a re- 
port on the case. This is done in a businesslike manner; the 
official, ‘finding Mr. Chambers not well conceiving what he 
hath alleged,” and that ‘‘he only affirmeth the receipt of so 
much money,” without any denial of having obtained more, 
at once concludes that “he hath not cleared the general re- 
port to have received a far greater sum.” 

To show how much greater the amount really received 
was than that acknowledged upon oath, Mr. Spiller proceeds 
to give the following astonishing instance: “ By the inqui- 
sitions, I find as well the yearly values of lands as prices 
of goods certified at very low rates”’—(our readers are aware 
that two-thirds of the lands of recusants convict were forfeit 
to the crown during recusancy; these lands had been granted 
to Mr. Chambers) ;—‘‘ and where by the.said account he ac- 
knowledgeth to have received compositions for lands of several 
recusants leased unto him at 300/. rent, 7f it shall appear that 
for thirty shillings yearly rent Mr. Chambers hath received 
to his own purse 100/., your honour may thereby judge what 
in the gross Mr. Chambers hath or might have made.” Mr. 
Spiller suspects that the same fraud was employed with re- 
gard to the recusants’ goods seized. ‘‘ Moreover, by the said 
account is testified the receipt of 280/. for recusants’ goods, 
according to the values by inquisition. But a further profit 
was raised in respect of the undervalues, for which Mr. 
Chambers received private composition. Thereof he omitted 
to yield any account. Yet ofall the goods so disposed by 
Mr. Chambers to his own use, his majesty hath not received 
any portion of the third part due for the same.” 

One would think that this gentleman would have been 
contented with returning his profits at only one-and-a-half per 
cent of their true value. But no, he appears to have adopted 
the same system of false returns with regard to his expenses: 
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** Touching Mr. Chambers’s charges expended in the prose- 
cution of this service, which is cast up to 1192/., I am not 
acquainted with any such disbursements, or ever received one 
penny thereof in lieu of my labours and friendly offices done 
him. Yet am I confident the ‘values which Mr. Chambers 
hath raised might be doubled to his majesty’s coffers in one 
year, under half Mr. Chambers’s expenses, if the general 
grants were not impediments to a legal and orderly proceed- 
ing.” 

ee these private persecutors were much harder men in 
dealing with the unfortunate recusants than the officials of 
the government when left to themselves. The poor fleeced 
Catholics are always glad to get out of their lists; Mr. Spiller 
contrasts their sharp practice with the slower and more cum- 
brous advance of the government causes. 

‘‘ Mr. Chambers complaineth of slackness in officers; 
therein I will only answer for myself, that he hath had more 
assistance, sharper process, and speedier proceedings in his 
particular suit for recovering these debts (whereof some were 
charged upon men being no recusants) than hath been awarded 
or executed at the suit of his majesty or the late queen in 
levying any debts of this nature.”* 

We next meet with a brace of the vermin who fed on the 
more special functions of Catholics. -By Act of Parliament,t 
a penalty of 100/. was inflicted on Popish recusants not 
baptising their children in the parish-church. This source of 
revenue was too tempting to be resisted by certain unjust 
stewards, unable to dig and ashamed to beg, but resolved 
somehow to live at other people’s expense. Accordingly, at 
p. 139 of the same Ms. book, we find a petition, dated July 12, 
1611, from Claud Hamilton and Walter Allison, * his ma- 
jesty’s faithful servants,” to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
reciting the king’s grant to them of the fines upon baptism, 
and the archbishop’s warrant to search; asserting that they 
had discovered instances of the infringement of the law, and 
therefore praying his grace to write letters to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for a certificate and warrant of exe- 
cution. 

Annexed to this document is the paper therein referred 
lo, containing the “information” about the persons thus il- 
icitly baptising their children. It is a certificate from John 
Morres, vicar of Blackbourn, Lancashire, dated June 17, 1611, 
which we give at length as a specimen of the kind of infor- 
mation on which these fines were levied. It is the only 
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one contained in the Ms. volume on which we are at present 
engaged. 


The names*® of the parents who have had children born within 
these six years not baptised in the parish-church, nor elsewhere 
known by me to be baptised, which I verily think were baptised by 
Popish priests, who do swarm in these parts at this day. | 

Imprimis. Mr. Sympsonn, Esq., a northern man resyding at 
Dynkeley Hall, the inheritance of John Talbot of Saleburye, Esq. 

It. Mr. Thos. Houldenn of Wyttonn, gent., that hath three 
children, ué supra. 

It. John Tallbott of the Carr, gent., all his children for any thing 
I know, ut supra. 

It. John Sharpless of Balderston, all his children for any thing 
I know, ué supra. 

It. John Bradeley of Osbaldeston, all his, ué supra; and these 
be all noted and notorious recusants. 

It. Within the parish of Samesbury, a chapelry belonging to 
Blackbourne, where they marry, bury, and baptise, there have not 
been twenty baptised within these seven years at the church. 

Ita testor ego Johes. Morres, 
vicarius de Blackeborne predict. 
‘non sine summo animi dolore. 

I also hope to find out many more within these two months, and 
to certify my hon. patron of the estate of our parish and country 
more fully. I mean my L. of Canterbury his grace. 

Jno. Morres. 


It. John Sothworth of Samsbury, son and heir of Thos. Soth- 
worth, Esq. of Samsbury aforesaid. J. M. 


Doubtless Catholic priests have been always moderately 
plentiful in Lancashire; but the vicar’s expression, ‘ who do 
swarm in these parts,” is probably partly attributable to the 
same feeling which made the Irish Protestant lady refuse to 
pay a second visit to the Dublin Exhibition, because the first 
time she went “ the place was literally crawling with priests.” 

But Auchtmoutie and Chambers, Hamilton and Allison, 
were leeches of small capacity in comparison with the other 
thirsty and titled bloodsuckers whom James fed in this (to 
himself) inexpensive way. One of the chief of these was the 
Duke of Lennox, who, not satisfied with a goodly list of recu- 
sants who had been committed to his tender mercies from an 
early year of James’s reign, petitions in June 1613 for ‘ the 
benefit of all such debts and sums of money as are taken up, 
refrained, or suspended, of, from, or for recusants, and are due 
unto and leviable by his majesty’s seizures”—including all 


* Lansdowne Mss. 153, fol. 140. Junii 17, 1611. Blackeborne, Com. Lanc. 
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arrears from the fortieth year of Elizabeth to the tenth of 
James I. The king gave the duke a warrant to make any 
profit he could of these arrears, either by legal course or by 
composition, on condition of his paying a certain part (left 
blank) into the Exchequer. Sir Julius Casar does not seem 
to have been pleased either with the proceeding, or the man- 
ner in which it was announced; the first he heard of it was 
from the duke’s secretary, who asked him “to peruse the 
enclosed, and with his first leisure to repair unto the duke, to 
confer about it.” The chancellor professed himself at a com- 
plete loss to understand what debts they were to which his 
grace referred, and remitted the matter to the Solicitor-general 
to determine “‘ what debts are desired, what is the meaning of 
their having been taken up of recusants, refrained from re- 
cusants, or suspended for recusants; and also how it may ap- 
pear that such debts are either due or payable by seizures, 
and ought to be satisfied to his majesty.” It seems, however, 
that the accommodating lawyers decided in the duke’s favour, 
and contented him; for not long after we find him writing 
(this time with his own gracious hand) to Sir Julius, to urge 
some one else’s suit for a share in the same booty. We will 
transcribe a sentence or two from this precious epistle : 

_“S*, the berair heirof hes gottin a gratious reference of a cer- 
tane petitioun w'with he maid you acquent of befoir. It will pleais 
you thawfoir the rather for my requeist to give way thairto, as for 
my ‘own particularis I have gevin informatioun w' credeit to y° 
berair, I sall godvilling wt tyme have ane cair to requeit your 
kyndnes towardis me, &c. &c.” 

What an aggravation to the oppressed Catholics, to be 
thus made the prey of poor and proud barbarians, who could 
neither speak or write the language of the country! ‘‘ Have 
I lived,” says Falstaff, “to stand at the taunt of one that 
makes fritters of English ?” 

Another of these noble rascals was the Lord Viscount 
Haddington. The king had made a grant to him out of these 
funds; but as the exchequer was empty, he could not be paid. 
A message was therefore sent to Sir Julius to make haste and 
feed the cormorant. Sir Julius writes the following letter to 
the king, which sufficiently explains itself. 


No. I. 
Sir Julius to King James I, 1612.* 


Most Gracious SoveREIGN,—Whereas your majesty hath lately 
directed me by signification from Sir Thomas Lake, that I should 
use all care and expedition in supplying my Lord Haddington his 
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wants out of such moneys as may be raised from recusants refusing 
the oath of allegiance, or by some of them who shall be admitted to 
composition. Herein I] beseech your majesty to conceive that I 
have not neglected by mine uttermost endeavour to put in execu- 
tion the charge which your majesty gave me in that particular at 
Tibault’s, and my lords can witness that [ have several times con- 
ferred with them about the manner of proceeding therein, without 
making mention of my lord viscount’s name. Whereupon it is 
resolved, that a certain number of the principal recusants dwelling 
in the counties near adjoining to London shall be sent for’ to appear 
before my lords at the council-board. Nevertheless, because the 
justices of assize and of the peace have authority by the law to 
tender the oath unto all under the degree of nobility,* it is thought 
fit first to examine their certificates, by which will appear what ser- 
vice in that kind hath been performed by the judges in their several 
circuits; and so may we with the more justice and judgment be in- 
formed against whom to proceed, as may best stand both with your 
majesty’s honour and profit. Herein I beseech your majesty to 
license me to deliver my private opinion to your highness what I 
conceive will be the end of this proceeding by the course which I 
find the recusants hold in the beginning. And first, touching those 
of whom the law hath taken hold by a legal conviction, namely, the 
Lord Vaux, his mother, Sir Henry James, and William Vavasour of 
Yorkshire, of whose estates commissions are awarded to inquire; 
sO many questions usually arise either before the commissioners, or 
upon the finding of offices, or before the barons of the exchequer, 
in point of pleading such evidence, as either by them or their ,an- 
cestors have formerly been made to prevent the penalty of the law,. 
that I doubt much that in these and the like will be found only a 
state for term of life. So it would be considered, whether the issues 
of their lands, which can be paid but half-yearly, or the fines which 
they may be drawn presently to pay your majesty (especially to 
redeem their liberty) may be of better value. 

I find likewise that some of the recusants of name and quality, 
as Middleton of Yorkshire, Towneley of Lancashire, Edwardes of 
Flintshire, and others, being by special warrant commanded to ap- 
pear at the council-table, finding that neither Vavasour nor the rest 
are admitted to composition, have lately withdrawn themselves, and 
secretly keep in obscure places, where neither messengers nor other 
officers can yet discover them. And by their precedent (as I am 
informed) many other recusants, as well in the north parts as else- 
where, either out of the fear of justice, or despair of being admitted 
to composition, have lately forsaken their dwelling-houses, and lurk 
in secret places not to be found. 

It is therefore to be presumed that the meaner sort of recusants 
within this your majesty’s kingdom who keep within their confine- 


* Art. 7, Jac. I. c. vi. § 3, a.v. 1609. Privy council may tender the oath to 
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ments, will either take the oath of allegiance, or that, they refusing 
the same, little or no benefit will arise to your majesty by their 
forfeitures. And for such who be of better ability, if they may not 
be assured of composition before they deliver themselves into the 
hands of justice, they will for the most part remain as fugitives 
within your majesty’s dominions, and not appear when they shall 
be summoned. This I fear may prove disadvauntable to your ma- 
jesty in point of profit, and dangerous in the precedent; both which 
I know your majesty will timely foresee, in reason of state. 

Lastly, if by a moderate and fit course of composition your 
majesty may receive from such recusants good sums of money, and 
consequently weaken their estates, and yet oblige them unto you by 
your mercy, so far supereminent above the extremity of your justice, 
there will yet arise a further benefit to your majesty and the state 
thereby, in that you may truly understand the persons, their degrees 
and condition, who affect not the oath of allegiance; whereas now 
they are either not known, or being suspected, cannot be adjudged 
but good subjects if they shall readily take the oath (albeit they do 
it to save their goods and lands, and be it never so much against 
their mind). Your majesty may therefore please to take into your 
gracious consideration what in my particular duty and service I 
have herein remembered to your majesty, which I learned out of 
your sacred mouth at your first conference with my lords concerning 
this course. 

At the present, my Lord Vaux his tenants offer, for the discharge 
of him and his mother and their forfeitures and imprisonments, 
20002., Vavasour 700/., Middleton and Towneley, to be released of 
the oath, 10001. 

Of these what your majesty shall please to accept, the same may 
be disposed to your own necessities, which are extreme and press- 
ing, or otherwise, as to your highness shall be thought fit. And so, 
hoping that I have fully or in some reasonable measure given an 
answer to the points of Sir Thomas Lake’s letter, written unto 
me by your majesty’s commandment, and most humbly craving 
pardon of all my faults and errors, I beseech the Almighty to grant 
unto your majesty a long and prosperous reign over us. 

Your majesty’s most humble subject and servant, 
Junius Czsar. 
Strand, 14th Aug. 1612. 


In answer to this long letter, Sir Julius perhaps received 
a fresh command to make haste, and to pay Lord Haddington 
500/. at once; for the next day he writes again to the king 
to acknowledge the receipt of the order, but at the same time 
to say that he had no money in hand. He repeats, that if 
the law takes its course, no fines will be returnable till Mi- 
chaelmas; but that if money is wanted immediately, it can be 
had from those who offered composition to be excused from 
taking the oath. This, however, he cannot take upon himself 
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to accept, as it is contrary to orders given at a council lately 
held at Theobalds. Therefore he sends a schedule of names; 
suggesting that they should be at once summoned to London, 
and made to take the oath, or else fleeced of their property. 


No. II. 


A Copy of my Letter to the King touching Forfeitures of some 
Recusants begged by my Lord Haddington, &c.* 


Most Gracious SovErEIGN,—lI received of late a letter from 
Sir Thomas Lake signifying your majesty’s pleasure concerning 
5000. to be paid to my Lord Viscount Haddington; of those moneys 
whereout that payment should have been made, no penny hath been 
received since that time. The process gone out against the lands 
and goods of the Lord Vaux and his mother, Sir Henry James and 
William Vavasour, will not be returnable till Michaelmas term next; 
but the Lord Vaux and his mother, by their tenants, offer 20001. in 
money, and William Vavasour 7001., if it may be accepted, for their 
pardons of all their forfeitures and imprisonment. Others not yet 
convented have been sent for, but cannot yet be found; only two of 
them, namely, William Middleton, Esq., of Yorkshire, and Richard 
Towneley, Esq., of Lancashire, offer 500. a-piece not to be put to 
their oaths. Wherein, as in all others of that kind, I dare not med- 
dle, it being contrary to your majesty’s resolution when you spake 
last with your council at Theobalds. And therefore my lords have 
sent both for them and divers others contained in this enclosed 
schedule, und mean to send for all the rest in that schedule, and to 
proceed with them according to the law. Whereof Ihope your 
majesty shall receive satisfaction at your coming to Windsor. And 
so, most humbly craving pardon of my faults and errors, I beseech 
the Almighty to grant unto your majesty a long and prosperous 
reign over us. 

Your majesty’s most humble subject and servant, 


Strand, 15th August 1612. 


This list containst many names still (or lately) well known 
to Catholics. Middleton, Gascoine, Cholmeley, Dolman, 
Preston, Townley, Wiseman, Plowden, Gifford, Biddulph, 
Throckmorton, Gage, Digby, Arundel, Tregean, Tichbourne, 
Carew, Mennell, Catterick, Ingleby, Witham, and many others. 
Letters from several of them to Mr. Spiller, through whom 
they make their offers, and for whose good offices with the 
lords of the council they ask, are bound up in this very in- 
teresting volume. Sir Julius seems to have had them sum- 
moned on speculation; for their letters are mostly dated in the 
June and July of this same year, whereas the schedule bears 
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date July 18, 1612. The earliest of the letters is dated in 
May, and is from Mr. Edward Morgan. 


No. IIT. 


Mr. Edward Morgan of Monmouthshire, 22d May 1612.* 
I.H.S. 


Having now almost five weeks attended his majesty’s pleasure 
and my lords of his highness’s privy council touching the new oath 
of allegiance, and being to resolve as well upon that as upon the 
other payment of xxli. a month which I have long continued; and 
where, at my first coming, I found myself one of those which were 
contained in my lord of Lennox’s list, and now as I hear it pleaseth 
his highness to restore these penalties to his highness’s own use: 
duty therefore bindeth me to be more willing to strain myself to give 
satisfaction to his majesty than any other. I therefore, conceiving 
that by your attendance on the lords you may understand in these 
cases more than any other, entreat you that 1 may learn what will 
be his majesty’s and their honours’ pleasure touching me. My age 
and infirmities of body are many, whereby I account myself half- 
dead in my grave: mine estate was once indifferent, but now very 
mean: my four sons by my first wife having above five hundred 
pounds yearly assured them out of my poor living above ten years 
since, and all the rest, lands and leases, assured, after my life, to 
mine eldest son. His majesty, as you know, hath 260l. yearly, 
besides I pay in rent to the college of Eaton and others 3001. 
yearly: my charge is great, having by my now wife six small chil- 
dren unprovided for: and my true debts are 2000/.: nevertheless, 
if his majesty would please tobe so gracious unto me as to accept 
1000/., and to give me discharge for this oath as it lieth, I shall 
willingly take an oath to the effect herein contained, which I duti- 
fully offer to express mine allegiance to his majesty, and will most 
willingly undergo my former monthly payment of 20/.; if this may 
redeem his majesty’s grace and mercy towards me, I shall submit 
myself thereunto. Otherwise, before I shall ruinate my house and 
children’s fortunes, I must refer the scruples of my conscience to 
the gracious directions of God his Holy Spirit. Howsoever, if his 
majesty so please, he may in these cases make unto his exchequer 
a good increase of the revenue, and I assure myself a great increase 
of that dutiful affection which his poor Catholic subjects owe and 
bear both to his highness and his hopeful and happy issue; for 
whose life, health, and reign amongst us I shall daily pray, with that 
true devotion as any who have: most tasted of his majesty’s bounty 
or favour. And so I bid you farewell, and do rest, 

Your loving friend, 
Epwarp Morean. 
To my worthy and good friend, Henry Spyller, Esq., be these. 


It will be seen that not only Morgan, but most of the other 
* Lansdowne Mss. 153, fol. 78. 
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gentlemen whose letters we shall transcribe, threatened, in 
case their offers were not accepted, to consider whether they 
would not take the oath. This was, no doubt, with most of 
them a mere empty threat; for they knew well enough that 
the crown wanted not their oaths, but their money ;—it was 
only the bereaved milch cows threatening to live a life of 
celibacy unless their milk was accepted in lieu of their calves. 
But even if they were serious, it was no question of apostasy 
from the Church. Pope Paul V., indeed, had condemned the 
oath, as containing matter contrary to faith and salvation; but, 
on the other hand, a large body of secular priests, with Black- 
well at their head, taught that it might be taken; and many 
of the laity, acting under their advice as their immediate su- 
periors, took it when it was tendered, and thus freed them- 
selves from the penalties of a premunire. -In the midst of 
such a wearing persecution we must not be too hard on those 
who cast away every thing but the bare plank of faith; the 
outlying opinions of orthodoxy were as difficult to preserve as 
the ornaments of worship. 

The oath is well known. Its substance is a disclaimer of 
the deposing power of the Popes; its sting is in a declaration 
that this doctrine is impious, heretical, and damnable, and that 
the swearer, from his heart, abhors, detests, and abjures it. 
Many persons might have very fairly abjured a theological 
opinion, which, however respectable, had never been declared 
de fide; but to tax all the honoured ecclesiastics and theolo- 
gians who held it with heretical and damnable impiety was 
too strong a demand. ‘The very introduction of this clause 
proves that it was never sincerely meant as a test of a man’s 
true allegiance, but only as a snare for his conscience, and as 
a kind of burglar’s tool for robbing him of his property. 

However, poor Mr. Morgan was not put to the test—his 
offer was accepted; and on the 15th of June he writes to 
Mr. Spiller the following grateful acknowledgment of his 
services : 


No. IV. 
From the same to the same. 15th June 1612.* 
L.H.S. 


If I cannot express the contentment mine heart conceiveth of 
the gracious favour it pleaseth his majesty to extend towards me in 
accepting the thousand pounds I have offered for the discharge of 
the oath, which I protest I give with as hearty goodwill as ever I 
did any thing in my life: and the rather much for that I am sat- 
ished by yourself it goeth to his majesty’s own coffers and use: 


wishing it were many a thousandfold more: and for proof of my 
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humble thankfulness, I shall both daily and ever pray Almighty 
God heartily for the long life in health and prosperity both of his 
highness and all his hopeful issues ; and provide with all my pos- 
sible power the means to satisfy mine offer; which J trust will be 
by the time it shall please his majesty that my discharge be put in 
a readiness; the manner and form whereof I willingly and humbly 
refer unto his highness’s gracious and favourable order; nothing 
doubting but that his highness will please, of his own royal inclina- 
tion, to afford me more than becoming me to demand; which I look 
not to have until I make full and entire payment of what I have 
undertaken: for the speedy despatch of all which, I do only attend 
the course it shall please his majesty to set down; and so do rest, | 
Your loving friend, 
Epwarp Moreayn. 
From my lodging in Howlboorne, this 15th of June. 


With all his gratitude, it is amusing to see that the poor 
gentleman knew the manners and customs of the court too 
well to pay a penny of his composition before the discharge 
was ready to be delivered to him in due form. The royal 
pickpocket would probably have forsworn the receipt of the 
money, if the payer had trusted but a day to his honour or 
his memory. 

The next letter is written by Edward Gage, Esq., of Sus- 
sex, from Liege, in Belgium, whither he had retired for the 


benefit of his health. 
No. V.?# 


Mr. Spiter, my very good friend,— Whereas I understand 
by divers, that at this present the late oath of allegiance is required 
of divers in England. And whereas, by license from his majesty, 
I am permitted to live in these parts for the benefit of my health, 
and may happen at my return home to be pressed likewise with the 
taking of the same, wherein it may be I may have some scruple of 
‘conscience to take the said oath literally according to every word 
thereof, being an old unlearned man, and seeing learned men make 
some question thereof. Yet am I ready, and ever will be, to testify 
my faith and allegiance to his majesty as far forth as any other shall 
do, be it by oath or otherwise. If you, by such means as you know 
best, can procure that I may not be pressed with the said oath to 
the trouble of my conscience now in my old age, being threescore 
and ten years old, sickly, and ready to step into my grave, you 
shall do me such a friendship as J shall never forget, nor leave 
unrequited towards you. And moreover, according to my small 
power, I will yield up to his majesty a thankful gratuity for so 
great mercy and compassion extended towards me. You know, 
Mr. Spiller, that my livelihood was never but mean; and, upon the 
death of my son, I sold away two parts of three of my lands, not 
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looking to live longer now. With the money thereof I paid my 
debts and advanced my children and grandchildren. The rest 
which is left serveth me but barely to maintain myself, my wife, 
and family: the same, after my decease, is already assured unto my 
next heir by good conveyance in law. All which notwithstanding, 
to show my grateful heart unto his majesty for such his princely 
favour to be shown me, I will yield into his coffers three hundred 
pounds in money, being more than my poor estate will well afford. 
I thank God, in all my lifetime I have lived without suspicion of 
disloyalty or undutifulness ; whereof her late majesty was so well 
persuaded, as, by the benefit of her favour, I lived untroubled ; 
neither would I wish longer to live than to carry a faithful and 
true heart to his majesty that now is. I pray let me know whether 
I may be freed from the scruple of my conscience in this point by 
such offer as I have herein made; otherwise I stand doubtful whe- 
ther I shall do as others of my sort have done, rather than to see my 
wife, children, and family to be brought to extreme necessity and 
beggary. Thus, hoping to hear from you as soon as you can, I 
end with my very loving commendations. 
Your very assured friend, 


Epwarp Gace. 
From Leige, near unto the Spawe, the 10th of June 1612. 


The next is from a poor oppressed recusant, who for his 
refusal of the oath had long lain in the pestilential dungeons 
of Newgate. 


No. VI.* 


Sir,— Being convicted in the pramunire, and committed to 
Newgate, where I have continued long in great misery, and with no 
small peril of my health. And being sincerely desirous to give his 
most excellent majesty all humble satisfaction of my obedience to 
his highness’s Jaws; yet enforced by the imminent danger of sick- 
ness, if I should continue much longer in so pestilent a place, to 
sue in all humility for the king’s most gracious mercy. And con- 
ceiving by your often attendance upon the lords of his most honour- 
able privy council in the course of these affairs, that you may much 
further my humble desires, I do most earnestly entreat you to pre- 
sent unto his most royal majesty my voluntary offer of seven hun- 
dred pounds, to be disposed at his pleasure out of my poor estate. 
The which sum of money, as it is the uttermost I can possibly pay 
or perform, in regard of the small portion of lands left me for my 
life by my lately deceased ancestor, who was not my father, but my 
uncle; also in respect of my great debts and extraordinary charge 
of children: so may it please his most princely bounty to accept 
thereof, and release my imprisonment, and vouchsafe me his gra- 
cious pardon, I shall daily pray in the sincerity of my soul for the 
continuance of his highness’s happiest days, and his royal issue ever 
to reign overus. Thus, in assurance of your friendly and charitable 
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endeavours in this behalf, I commit you to the protection of Al. 
mighty God. From Newgate, this 19th of June 1612. 
Your assured poor friend, 
Wititam VAvasour. 


To the worshipful, my approved good friend, 
Mr. Henry Spyller, Esq. 


The following letter is interesting as showing the profes- 
sions of humility and ignorance with which the Catholics were 
obliged to approach the throne of the crowned theologian. 
How revolting it must have been, to them to have to qualify 
his heartless oppression with the name cf mercy, and to shel- 
ter their rejection of his crazy divinity behind the profession 
of a weak understanding and a want of learning! What chance 
had Catholics against the assumptions of the parsons, when it 
was necessary to use such apologetic language as this for the 
staple of their appeals, and for the preface to every statement 
of their claims, unless they wished to be kicked out of court 
unheard ? 

No. VI. 


Wm. Middleton’s Letter about the Oath. 24th July 1612.* 


Honovurep Sir,— Whereas I have received a letter from some 
of his highness’s most honourable privy council willing and requir- 
ing me to make my personal appearance before their honours, to 
answer to such matters as should be objected against me; and being 
informed that the occasion of my sending for was to the end to have 
the new oath of allegiance tendered unto me, which, with all dutiful 
respect I am most willing and ready, for all matters of temporal 
allegiance, sincerely and faithfully to acknowledge, but because 
there be some matters contained in the said oath which to my weak 
understanding (being altogether unlearned) seem something obscure. 
And, for that I do hear that his highness’s pleasure is forth of his 
gracious clemency to admit such persons whose consciences are not 
well settled for the taking of the aforesaid oath as it lieth to their 
fine for the same. Therefore my earnest desire unto you is, that in 
my behalf you will be pleased to make offer of four hundred pounds 
to his highness, which with all dutiful submission I will freely give 
unto his majesty, and think myself most happy if thereby I may 
redeem his majesty’s grace and mercy towards me; otherwise, if 
this large offer (my weak estate considered) may not be accepted, I 
will endeavour not to be singular in my own opinion, but seek to 
satisfy the scruples of my conscience rather than to hazard to utter 
overthrow of me and mine. For, first, it is well known that, by 
reason of my great debt, I was forced to Jet long leases of a good 
part of my estate, reserving the old and ancient rent. Secondly, 
that my lands are charged with divers great annuities to several 
persons for lives, and a yearly fee-rent to his majesty. ‘Thirdly, 

* Lansdowne Mss. 153, fol. 80. 
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my eldest son upon his marriage had a good part of my estate al- 
Jotted unto him in presente, and the reversion of all the rest then 
also settled upon him and his heirs; so I have no means to re- 
lieve myself now by leasing of any of my lands but for my life only. 
Fourthly, the payment of five hundred pounds which I made to Mr. 
Nathsmith, his majesty’s servant, by the direction and appointment 
of the last lord-treasurer. And lastly, two parts of my lands are 
seized into his majesty’s hands. All which being considered, I hope 
his majesty will be graciously pleased to commiserate my dis- 
tressed estate, and accept of the aforesaid fine; for which gracious 
goodness I and mine shall ever, according to our bounden duties, 
have good cause daily to pray to Almighty God that his majesty 
and his royal issue may for ever both healthfully and happily reign 
over us. And so, making bold to commend the care of this my 
business unto you, for which, God willing, I shall ever rest 
Your much obliged, 
Wii. Mrppetron. 
To the worshipful, my very loving friend, 
Henry Spiller, Esq., these. 

The last letter which we shall transcribe is from Sir 
Henry James, of Kent, who appears to have been imprisoned 
in May for refusing the oath, and in November writes the 
following appeal to Sir Julius Caesar himself. 


No. VII. 


Sir ITenry James, Knight, condemned for the refusing the Oath of 
Supremacy, to Sir Julius Cesar. 2d Nov. 1612.* 


Ricut Honovrasise,—I humbly beseech your honour to 
vouchsafe the reading of these few lines, and to pity my distressed 
estate. 1am here a prisoner, and so have remained by the space 
of these six months past, without means to relieve myself, and with- 
out friends to petition or entreat for me. His majesty’s indignation 
towards me is more heavy and grievous than all other miseries that 
could be heaped upon me in this world. This only comfort is left 
me, that as Almighty God hath established his highness king of so 
many kingdoms and people, so hath the divine grace given hima 
heart endued with mercy and clemency, which I should never de- 
spair to taste of in such measure as other his subjects have done, if 
his majesty did but certainly know the loyalty and faithful heart I 
do and ever shall bear unto him; and likewise, that his highness 
were truly informed of my poor estate. For the first, I do here 
protest that, touching all manner of temporal obedience, duty, faith, 
and loyalty to his majesty, I ever shall and will, not only acknow- 
ledge the same, but will be ever ready to justify it with the loss of 
my life. And for that, poor estate and revenue I have of inheritance, 
that is settled and entailed by my ancestors to descend and come to 
my sons after my decease. I am old in years, diseased, and with- 
out relief; my wife and nine children living in great want and 
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misery. May it therefore please your honour to take some oppor- 
tunity to move his majesty to have commiseration of me and my 
poor children. Humbly beseeching his highness of his princely 
clemency to pardon my offence, and to impose such fine upon me 
as my estate may bear, so as myself and my children may be able 
to live, and be preserved from ruin and overthrow. And we shall 
ever be bound to pray for his majesty’s prosperity. And so I hum- 
bly commend myself and these my troubles to your honourable 
commiseration. 
Your honour’s, in all duty ever to be commanded, 
Henry JAMEs. 


This gentleman’s property lay chiefly in the Romney 
Marshes, Kent. From a paper of Mr. Spiller’s, written in 
March 1607 (fol. 125), he appears at some time before that 
date to have conformed to the state religion; but in 1612 he 
was evidently acting as a true and zealous Catholic. It is 
noticeable that he makes no threat about taking the oath: he 
had once tasted the bitterness of apostasy, and was careful not 
even to name such a thing in future, though it should be only 
in jest, or as an empty threat. 

This little episode is a fair specimen of the commotion and 
distress which thrilled through the whole English Catholic 
body whenever it pleased one of James’s minions to lose more 
than he could afford at the gaming-table, to run up a larger 
bill with his tailor than he could conveniently pay, or even to 
conceive a desire to lay up a little more money in his chest 
than he as yet possessed. Quidquid delirant reges plectuntur 
Achivi ; whatever mad measure these gay Scotchmen chose to 
dance, the poor Romans had to pay the piper. Such was the 
origin of the wealth of some of the most respectable Protestant 
families ;—a grant of other people’s property, wheedled out of 
a weak and unprincipled monarch, and farmed with the most 
reckless and profligate dishonesty; while, at the same time, 
these matchless hypocrites would talk and write about reli- 
gious matters in the most unctuous way, taking it for granted, 
as a fundamental principle of morals and theology, that the 
most acceptable service that could be performed for God, and 
the most meritorious action for the State, was to hunt down 
Papists, to root out recusants and their families from the land, 
and to plant themselves in their places. 

It may be supposed that all these grants to his courtiers 
and needy countrymen, coupled with their outrageous dis- 
honesty in collecting the money, reduced to a very small sum 
the yearly revenues which the king obtained from recusants. 
This, however, was not the case. According to lis own ac- 
count, he received from them a net income of thirty-six thou- 
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itis clear that James either undervalued his revenue from this 
source as grossly as such persons as Mr. Chambers undervalued 
theirs, or else that the officers of the exchequer purloined very 
handsome perquisites during the passage of the money through 
their hands. The following memoranda, which are evidently 
notes given by Mr. Spiller to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and therefore doubtless perfectly authentic, may be found at 
fols. 107 and 324 of the same volume of Mss. : 


No. 1. JIndorsed, Recusants, 10 Juliz 1612. 
Curia Sccij (Saccarii). 

The forfeitures of recusants which have been | cegyxx™'Dextl 
escheated into this court from the beginning of | ¢¢ cecexxi 
Michaelmas term, in the ninth year of the tote 
king’s majesty’s reign, to the end of Trinity eccuxxt@' Lx 
term, in the tenth year of his said majesty’s 
reign, do in the whole amount unto, as by the 
estreats thereof remaining in the custody of the 
clerk of the estreats of this court, and by him 
cast up, particularly appeareth : 


z.é three hundred 
and seventy-one 
thousand and sixty 
pounds. 


The second memorandum for the next year shows a falling 
off : 

The forfeitures of recusants which have been escheated into this 
court from the beginning of Michaelmas term, anno 10 Jacobi I., 
to the end of Trinity term, anno 11, do in the whole amount to 
93,100/., as by the estreat thereof remaining in the custody of the 
clerk of the estreats of this court particularly appeareth. 


So that in one year, besides all the private peculations of 
the Auchtmouties, the Chambers’s, the Lennox’s, the Had- 
dingtons, and their dependents — besides all the extortions of 
pursuivants, messengers, magistrates, clerks, and higher offi- 
cers— besides all the fees and expenses of prosecutions, sum- 
mons, and other costs—the English Catholics paid into the ex- 
chequer the sum of three hundred and seventy thousand pounds, 
and the next year ninety-three thousand pounds! At this rate, 
considering the then value of money, the annual sufferings 
of the Catholic body must have been about ten times greater 
than those of all the depositors and shareholders, and other 
victims of the speculations and frauds of Strahan and Paul, 
of John Sadleir, and the Royal British Bank. Let us suppose. 
some thirty similar great swindles to take place regularly once 
a year for upwards of half a century, on each occasion bring- 
ing distress, ruin, and beggary to a fresh batch of victims, the 
pelf going to enrich quite as great scoundrels as any of the 
parties just named—the then population of England being 
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merely a fractional part of its present numbers, and the ruin 
being distributed among only one class, forming one fractional 
part of this diminished population ;—and we shall get an ap- 
proximate idea of the action of the penal laws, so far as the 
fines they inflicted were concerned. Add the chances of hay- 
ing your house broken into at the pleasure of every drunken 
constable or puritanical magistrate, and your liability to be 
dragged, with wife and children, to imprisonment, torture, and 
death; and from these separate members you may gather a 
faint conception of the means taken to establish the reformed 
religion in England. But we need go no further than the 
pecuniary question, in order to appreciate the virtues and the 
morality of those who established Protestantism in England, 
if we are to judge them by the Anglo-Saxon standard pro- 
pounded in the Zimes, in a leading article on the suicide of 
John Sadleir: ‘‘ He who carries disaster, if not absolute ruin, 
into a hundred families, is stained with deeper guilt than the 
mere ruffian who attacks life.” 


CATHOLICITY AND DESPOTISM. 


WHEN a strong man is crossing the top of a mountain, with a 
high north-wind driving the sleet into his face, and searching 
through all his wrappings to his very skin, it is not easy for 
him to realise the fact that he is more healthily occupied than 
if he were seated in a pleasant garden, fanned by the warm 
and gentle south, and breathing only the odours of roses. So, 
too, with the keen gales of Protestant calumny blowing fiercely 
in the eyes of us Catholics, harassing and irritating us at every 
step we take, and drénching us with pitiless pelting showers, 
it requires some little philosophy and far-sightedness to avoid 
turning a wistful gaze to those continental resting-places where 
the wind blows in another direction, and where, if there is 
political bondage for the citizen, there is, or is supposed to be, 
religious peace for the Catholic. A Catholic may therefore 
hope to be pardoned by the severest critics, if he now and 
then contrasts the condition of his fellow-Christians in what are 
called ‘‘ Catholic countries” with his own in a nation where 
Protestantism is dominant. Nor ought he to be very severely 
judged, if he now and then indulges in recriminations which 
needlessly irritate the self-love of John Bull, and induce the 
supposition that Catholics are lovers of despotism simply be- 
cause they are Catholics, and not from any peculiarity of indi- 
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vidual opinion; that they are utterly insensible to the advan- 
tages which accrue to their religion from the freedom of their 
own country, and have no eye for any thing save its incidental 
evils. On this point, if we were writing for Protestant readers, 
we might and should insist with all our energy; and no rea- 
sonable man would deny the justice of our plea. But at pre- 
sent we are addressing our fellow-Catholics; and our object is 
not so much to enumerate the aggravating attacks and calum- 
nies of which we are daily made the object by our boasting 
fellow-countrymen, as to call attention to the real state of the 
case, as regards facts in their completeness, and apart from the 
provocations which we ourselves may personally receive. 

It is obvious that our first step towards making our way in 
our own country, and for gaining the position which as citizens 
we have a right to hold, is to master the real nature of the 
difficulties that stand in our way. It will avail us precisely 
nothing to get up the loudest cry about grievances, be they 
ever so real, if we thereby suffer our attention to be distracted 
from our actual condition as Englishmen, when compared with 
that of other Catholics in despotic countries. The work be- 
fore us is constructive, and not destructive, except incident- 
ally, and as a result of the success of our constructive labours, 
Nothing, therefore, can be more injudicious than the creation 
of needless difficulties, or the fostering of groundless preju- 
dices in the minds of our Protestant fellow-subjects. Their 
dislike of Catholicism in itself, and apart from every accidental 
accompaniment, is so deep, so active, and so enduring, that 
it is madness to add to this dislike by associating our creed 
with political or social practices with which it has nothing on 
earth to do, but which happen to be singularly annoying to 
the British mind, whether in its infirmities or in its strength. 
Granting that John Bull shows himself simply a fool for ob- 
jecting so blindly to sundry ways or notions of foreigners, and 
for hating Catholicism because he fancies these things to be a 
part of ‘‘ Popery”—-granting all this, our object is to overlook 
these follies for our own sake, as well as for his. Our work is 
not so much to expose the absurdities of our fellow-country- 
men, as to convince them that we are not what they take us to 
be, and that our religion 1s not that monstrous compound of 
tyranny, priestcraft, superstition, ignorance, and immorality, 
which they have been brought up to consider it. 

And as it happens that there is scarcely any thing on which 
your thorough Englishman is so sensitive as the freedom of 
speech and action in religion and politics which he himself 
enjoys, it would be clearly unwise on our part unnecessarily 
to run counter to his feelings on these points; and especially so, 
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when the fact is, that very many of us Catholics actually share 
the prevailing national sentiment in all its intensity. Ever 
body who knows the English and Irish Catholic body, whether 
its “old Catholic” or “convert” portions, is aware that it is 
deeply leavened with a love of political and religious freedom ; 
and that when we seem to cry out against it, it is only because 
we are so stung with the cruelty and falsehood of the accusa- 
tions made against us, that for a moment we forget our general 
principles, and seem to adhere to notions which really have no 
root in our convictions, and which we should be the first to 
repudiate in our cooler moments. When we speak or write 
in extenuation or justification of the arbitrary proceedings of 
continental governments, and the Protestant looker-on takes 
us to be advocating the system of arbitrary restriction as a 
matter of principle, the fact 1s, that we are meiely provoked by 
the extravagance and unfairness of the accusations of Protes- 
tantism ; and in defending the accused in what we know they 
are innocent of, we appear to be upholding principles which 
we should be the first to disown if applied to ourselves. If a 
Catholic asserts that Louis Napoleon, on the’ whole, deserves 
well of his country, and rejoices that religion is advancing 
in France, he is supposed to desire to see the imperial rule 
applied in all its rigour to England, and to every other free 
nation. If he hints that the King of Naples is no worse a 
man, personally, than nine-tenths of monarchs, and that pro- 
bably he is just as conscientious in his severities as Queen Vic- 
toria in- her proprieties, he is thought to uphold every abuse, 
whether real or imaginary, that can thrive under an Italian 
police. The truth in these instances is, that we have a pro- 
found suspicion of the sources from whence these attacks on 
foreign Catholic powers emanate. We know from certain ex- 
perience that half the stories which make the Englishman’s 
hair rise perpendicularly from his head are pure fabrications ; 
and we perceive that these fictions are swallowed with a double 
measure of credulity for no other reason than because they 
are told of persons who are Catholics in their religion, and 
therefore supposed to be capable of at least double the amount 
of iniquity of which a sound Protestant can possibly be guilty. 
Accordingly, we throw such doubt on the tales we hear, until 
they are fully confirmed, that the headlong Protestant mind, 
which itself is fully made up on the matter, sets us down as 
actually justifying the worst of evils; or, where it is a mere 
question of expediency, of advocating identically the same line 
of action for Englishmen which we maintain may be good and 
necessary for Spaniards or Italians. . 
Considering, then, with what a network of prejudices and 
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stupidities we are surrounded, it surely is well to abstain from 
multiplying its meshes by needlessly identifying ourselves with 
ideas and practices which we actually condemn, or which, at 
least, we should deeply lament to see applied to countries like 
our own. We must, at times, spare ourselves the pleasure of 
pushing overboard the nonsensical fictions and baseless rea- 
sonings of our excited fellow-countrymen, lest in so doing we 
tempt them to fancy that we ourselves uphold ideas which 
we strenuously reject, and justify certain alleged enormities or 
blunders, when we are really only doubting the fact of their 
existence. 

Moreover, we ourselves are not so overstocked with en- 
thusiasm, patience, perseverance, wisdom, acuteness, unity of 
spirit, and charitableness towards one another, that we can 
afford to forget our own infirmities, and safely enjoy the 
pleasant sport of watching our neighbours’ iniquities, and 
thinking ourselves the most injured and meritorious creatures 
on the face of the earth. As long as we suppose that the 
great source of our troubles is the fact that we live in a 
country in which Protestantism is dominant, we shall never 
really master those difficulties which cause us such endless 
lamentations in private, even while our published lucubrations 
teem with exultation. Few things are more hurtful and para- 
lysing, as there is nothing more untrue, than the notion that 
in “¢ Catholic countries” every thing goes on with a sort of mil- 
lennial faultlessness; that all sovereigns are pious, all bishops 
wise, learned, immaculate, paternal, and admirable men of 
business; all nuns up to the ideal standard of the cloister; all 
monks models of asceticism; all priests first-rate preachers 
and spiritual directors; church-ceremonies very numerous and 
splendidly conducted; church-music exquisite and appro- 
priate; and all schools for the poor in admirable order; in 
short, that nothing is easier than to go to heaven without the 
smallest hindrance, if only a man has the will for it! 

The “ continental mania,” in fact, is a parallel to the medi- 
eval mania which for a time afflicted us; but which is happily 
fast vanishing before the increase of knowledge and common 
sense. Men were smitten with the splendour of Gothic archi- 
tecture—and no wonder ; for what have the last three hundred 
years done in another line*of art? They mourned over 
the desecrated shrines of York and Westminster, and con- 
cluded that when these glorious buildings were in Catholic 
hands all was perfect, and therefore—O, the wonderful syllo- 
gism!—therefore the revival of Gothic art was the right way 
to introduce medievalism, and thus to catholicise mankind in 
general, and Great Britain and Ireland in particular. For- 
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tunately we have opened our eyes to the certainty, that though 
Gothic architecture is an excellent thing, and worthy of re- 
vival, medievalism in the lump is simply an extinct phase of 
human life; and that it can be no more recalled and made 
a reality than the Scotch people can be made to leave off 
trowsers and take to kilts, in imitation of the days when Wal- 
lace fought and Bruce was king. 

But the same spirit of unreality and discontent still sur- 
vives. Ifwe have left off lamenting that we do not live in 
the thirteenth century, there are persons sufficiently prone to 
believe that Iingland is a terrible place for a Catholic to live 
in, and that. the Continent abounds with countries where 
kings, clergy, and people are united in one vast happy family, 
alike unhampered by heresies and unaffected by scandals. 
One man has the Belgian mania, another the Roman; another 
has the Gallomania, and thinks what a blessed thing it must 
be to live under Napoleon I1I.; and a fourth actually prefers 
Naples and its despotism, and fancies that as a Catholic he 
would be more free to save his soul unembarrassed by snares 
under the Neapolitan police than in the great godless Baby- 
lon cf Middlesex. Because the Protestant newspapers abuse 
King Bomba, it is supposed that the said king must be the 
most injured of innocent men, whose whole soul is imbued 
with reverence for the Pope, and affectionate love for the 
Society of Jesus. Alas, what a delusion! Who are in the 
best condition, as far as freedom and every thing else is con- 
cerned, the Jesuits in Farm Street, London, or the Jesuits in 
Naples? Only conceive the Home Secretary sending Colonel 
Somebody or other down to Farm Street some fine morning, 
with a document drawn up about the Divine right of Parlia- 
ments, and forcing the clergy to sign it, under peril of being 
*‘ kicked out” of the kingdom in the space of four-and-twenty 
hours! 

Considering, then, the obvious evils which result from a 
want of due appreciation of the real nature of the difficulties 
which beset us as Catholics, it will not be a profitless specula- 
tion if we attempt to compare our advantages and disadvant- 
ages as subjects of Great Britain with those which are the lot 
of continental Catholics in general. In doing this, we must 
except one Catholic country from the list, viz. Belgium; in 
which, though the people are nationally Catholic, the political 
constitution much resembles our own; where, in fact, the 
people are, as in our case, the practically ruling power, and 
where consequently the system of the social state is unlike 
that of the other Catholic countries of Europe. 

The one grand distinction, then, between our life as Eng- 
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lishmen and Irishmen,.and that of the inhabitants of the con-. 
tinental kingdoms, is, we take it, our personal liberty of speech 
and action in things political and religious as well as in things 
social, Foreigners are often as free socially as we are; in 
some cases even more so. SBut there is not one large conti- 
nental state in which the executive government will tolerate 
for an hour that liberty of speech and act, in matters which 
touch itself, which we all of us, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
habitually indulge in, and without which we should hold our-. 
selves the most infamously used of mortals. The result, in 
our personal case as Catholics, is, no doubt, often extremely 
annoying and.perplexing. It is not a little irritating to our 
tempers to find ourselves denied the commonest privileges 
which are accorded to every body but ourselves; to see our 
words doubted, our good actions kept out of sight or misre- 
presented, our motives perverted; our clergy treated with con- 
tempt, our sacred things mocked at, our very nuns made the 
object of coarse insult and threatened violence. It is suffi- - 
ciently galling to read the tirades of the newspaper-press 
against all we hold dear; to see ourselves regarded as aliens, 
as false citizens, as habitual deceivers, as the votaries of ig- 
norance and the slaves of priestcraft ; to watch the careful and 
almost habitual suppression of every little anecdote which 
may tell in our favour, and the magnifying of every little 
event which may be wrested to our dishonour. It makes. 
one’s blood boil to witness the exclusion of our poor from, 
domestic service, or other places of honest labour, solely on 
the ground that they are ‘“ Papists;” to: reflect that a consi- 
derable portion of English society cannot sit in comfort ata 
dinner-table with us, or associate with us in any social amuse- 
ment or undertaking, through hatred of our creed. It pro- 
vokes the most patient to see the same ridiculous old absur- 
dities about our faith and morals, which have been refuted 
thousands of times, still budding and vigorous as ever, and 
made to do duty in exasperating our feilow-countrymen 
against us. All these matters stir up our feelings against the 
state of things in which we live, and tempt us to look with 
wistful eyes to. countries in which the State holds a strong 
hand over the manifestations of religious opinions among its 
subjects. We feel as if we could gladly exchange our own 
freedom to act and talk as we like on politics and religion for - 
a condition of things in which at any rate all should go on 
quietly, and we should be left to pass through life and save. 
our souls without being daily insulted by the newspapers, 
preached at in the churches and cathedrals built by our own 
ancestors, and snubbed by the queen and aristocracy. We: 
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think how pleasant it would be to see the tables turned—to 
observe Cardinal Wiseman taking precedence of an English 
duke at a royal or imperial court, and to feel ourselves upper- 
most, while Protestants were snubbed in the same uncere- 
monious way that we are handled here. 

As people of good sense and wisdom, however, let us look 
at the whole facts of the case. Let us consider them as good 
Christians, and not as flunkeys; as men, and not as cowards. 
The question is, what is best for our religion, and not what is 
most agreeable to us as members of the social body. As far 
as pleasantness is concerned, it 1s unquestionably more de- 
lightful to the feelings to kick than to be kicked. It is more 
soothing to the spirits of a Catholic to hear of the iniquities 
of Martin Luther than to have the history of Alexander 
Borgia thrown in his teeth. But this is not the point. The 
question is simply this—Are we in as good a position, as Ca- 
tholics, in the England of this present day, as we should be if 
we lived under Louis Napoleon, the Emperor of Austria, the 
Queen of Spain, or Ferdinand of Naples? : 

Granting, then, to the full the extent of the injury to re- 
ligion which results from the parliamentary and social ‘pre- 
judices and tyranny of Englishmen, should we really be willing 
to exchange them for the patronage of any Catholic despot 
on earth? And is it not the fact, that not only are many of 
our peculiar grievances paralleled by the very same abuses in 
Catholic countries, but that we are wholly free from sundry 
others, which tend to eat out the very life of religion, and are 
only held in check by the indestructible energy of Catholicism 
itself? 

To go, however, a little into details. And to begin with 
our hierarchy and clergy. In what possible way would they 
be the better for the favour of the State, or for their general 
recognition as high ecclesiastical dignitaries by the gentry 
and aristocracy of the nation? We mean, of course, how 
would they be better off as Bishops? What hinderances have 
they now in the performance of their duties which the favour 
of the world would destroy? They have difficulties enough 
to satisfy the most determined lover of obstacles; but those 
difficulties are almost entirely of Catholic origin; Protestants 
have nothing to do with them. The Zimes newspaper and 
the rest of the press may bark and shout at Dr. Cullen and 
Cardinal Wiseman, but they do them no harm. The epis- 
copacy of France, Austria, Spain, and Naples is infinitely 
more afraid of the bite of the Catholic sovereigns of those 
countries than our Bishops are of the wrath of Queen Vic- 
toria, or the Germanism and intrigues of Prince Albert. 
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Why, the very sentence we have this instant penned is a proof 
of the advantages of freedom to us as Catholics! What Ca- 
tholic periodical-writer in France or Naples could dare to talk 
of the sovereign and his household as we are now speaking of 
Queen Victoria and her husband ? What French or Austrian 
Bishop could attack government godless institutions as the 
Archbishop of Dublin and others have attacked the Irish god- 
less colleges? In Belgium, indeed, the Bishops can publish 
what pastorals they like; but then Belgium, like England, has 
a free tongue. In France, on the contrary, only the other day, 
because the Bishop of Arras warned his clergy against a cer- 
tain line of conduct in a matter connected with religion, he 
himself forthwith received a warning from the imperial go- 
vernment to take care what he was about for the future. 
Then, as to our inferior clergy and religious men and wo- 
men. Can we forget that practically they are less hindered 
in the performance of their duties than in nearly all the chief 
countries of the Continent? Spooner and his tribe keep up 
an endless irritation against convents, and nuns are sometimes 
insulted in the streets; the Spoonerites may even succeed in 
carrying some measure for legalising annoyances to convents; 
but, with the exception of the Papal States and Belgium, we 
do not believe there is one of the European states in which, 
on the whole, the religious orders are as free to do as they like 
as they are in England. Does any man who knows the con- 
tinental system suppose that any where but in Ingland ,the 
Jesuits would have ventured to place themselves literally next 
door-to the sovereign’s own house without first asking leave ? 
Granting all the harm that is done by popular prejudice 
against priests, monks, and friars, who would exchange this 
freedom for all the “ favours” of the most ‘‘ Catholic” monarch 
in the world? Look at these two facts, we say, and form your 
judgment: in heretical England the Jesuits buy a fine estate 
actually joining on to the Queen’s Park at Windsor, and no- 
body interferes with them; in Catholic Naples the Jesuits issue 
a magazine very like this Rambler of ours, and in it they ven- 
ture to hint that kings are not exactly divinely-appointed 
lords of men’s souls and bodies, and down comes the minister 
of police, and forces them, under penalty of instant contu- 
melian exile, to sign a paper which throws the whole Society 
of Jesus into dismay, and is formally disowned in the public 
newspapers of Europe by the general himself. Surely it is 
better to be abused by the newspapers, and made the subject 
of weekly insulting sermons, and yet to be left practically to 
go our own ways, than to be “ protected” from the abuse of 
heresy by a secular power, which reserves for itself a rigid 
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practical control over all our actions. A man can read the 
Morning Herald, the Advertiser, and the Times, order his 
breakfast, and eat his hot rolls and drink his coffee, without the 
slightest diminution of appetite, under a perfect storm of anti- 
Catholic leading-articles; but we take it that the most stoical 
of foreign Catholics, whether lay or cleric, would hardly enjoy 
his morning repast, if the post had just brought him a delicate 
insinuation from the minister of police to the effect that the 
government had an eye on his proceedings. 

Nor let it be supposed that where Catholicism is dominant 
the land is always free from those special grievances which 
particularly affect us as English and Irish Catholics; we mean 
not merely such fanciful grievances as the black looks of ladies 
and gentlemen, and the tirades of twenty thousand pulpits 
echoing with our enormities ;—in the army and navy, in the 
workhouse and the gaol, are our real injuries to be found. 
Here, indeed, we suffer; not we who are comfortably circum- 
stanced in this world’s goods, but the poor of Christ, who can- 
not help themselves, and who writhe under that which is the 
only curse of poverty—a separation from all spiritual helps, 
and a social tyranny directed to the undermining all that is 
best in their hearts and lives. But it is a grievous error to 
suppose that these identical evils are confined to Protestant 
England. Many of them exist in Catholic countries, and 
even in quarters which would amaze the devout Catholic who 
has been hugging himself in the conviction that wherever Ca- 
tholic persons have the means of doing right, they have also 
the will to doit. In the name of all that is sacred, let us not 
rest till every abuse of this kind is rooted out of the land; but 
in the name of all prudence, let us not hinder our own success 
by attributing the scandals we deplore to the circumstance 
that we are living among Protestant Englishmen, and assert- 
ing that Catholic continental countries are invariably models 
for our imitation. If any man wishes to know what a gaol or 
a regiment may become under a Catholic government, not in 
the way of mere abuse of a good method, but in precisely the 
way that our poor and our criminals suffer at home, let him 
get at the opinions of his present Holiness, Pius IX., and 
ascertain the means which even he. has been compelled to re- 
sort to in order to remedy the evils. These things do not 
often get into the newspapers, it is true;. but still those who 
know what is behind the curtain are well aware that Catholic 
countries are never in a state of millennial perfection; and that 
to attack the abuses of England, as if they were exclusively 
confined to Protestantism, is not only a rhetorical blunder, 
but a logical misstatement. 
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Here, too, we cannot forbear remarking on a circumstance 
which must often have struck many of our readers, when. re- 
flecting on the results of the free system of this country, as 
compared with the restrictive system of the Continent. It is 
a most singular fact, that with all its appetite for anti-Catho- 
lic news, the British public hardly ever gets hold of those 
passing events or habitual faults which really reflect discredit 
upon us as Catholics and upon our cause. Judging @ priori, 
one would have supposed that every little faux-pas that we 
committed would be inevitably held up. to the light of day, 
and made the text of a thousand bitter and crushing invec- 
tives against us. We should have expected that when the 
Catholic sees his picture painted by the Protestant, he would 
have recognised at any rate his real shortcomings, however 
nixed up with the inventions of ignorance or malignity. But 
no; so different is the working of this free system from what 
might have been looked for, that when by chance a priest or 
layman goes wrong, and is an actual scandal to his fellow- 
Catholics, the Protestant world hardly ever find it out, unless 
the unhappy persen forces himself on their attention, and con- 
stitutes himself an apostle of heresy. Observe, too, the ge- 
neral defects of our internal system in this country, and the 
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infirmities with which we may sometimes be fairly charge- - 


able; evidently Protestants know hardly any thing about them. 
We live in the midst of a people who more or less dislike us, 
are jealous of us, and suspicious to the last degree; we have 
ill-conditioned and disloyal members in our own community, 
both able and willing to show us up in any thing but heroic 
postures: yet, strangely, nothing comes of it. Our peccadil- 
loes remain the subjects of the private lamentations of Catholic 
society, even when those lamentations extend through our 
whole body; and Protestantism remains as much in the dark 
as to our defects as it is to our virtues. 

A little thought, indeed, shows us how this comes to pass, 
and brings to light the real advantages of freedom of speech. 
Abroad, where the hushing-up and restrictive method prevails, 
every body is suspicious of every body, and especially of the 
clergy. - The multitudes of men and women who are nomi- 
nally Catholic, but in their hearts semi-Protestant, are far 
more ready to believe insinuations against the characters of 
ecclesiastics and of people in office than are the bond-fide Pro- 
testants of this country. They writhe and groan under what 
they think a vile tyranny; and nothing being professedly open 
and public, their morbid fancies and irritated passions are for 
ever conjuring up evils which either have no existence at all, 
or are grossly exaggerated. Here, on the contrary, there 
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prevails so great a confidence in the efficacy of publicity for 
the detection of abuses, that people are confident that when 
abuses are not known they,do not exist. Exeter Hall may 
rant, and foolish writers may write about the enormities of 
“* Romish casuistry ;” but nevertheless the mass of the English 
people are convinced that, as a rule, the lives of our clergy 
and laity are quite as pure and honourable as those of similar 
classes among Protestants. Supposing that such a thing as the 
exposure of the scandalous conduct of any distinguished eccle- 
slastic were to burst upon the world, we are convinced that 
the English public would be more astonished than would the 
Italian or Austrian public at such an event among themselves. 
And this is mainly attributable to the confidence which we 
place in publicity, and to the habitual suspiciousness engen- 
dered by the opposite and despotic method. 

Again, granting that the attacks of Protestantism, and the 
social persecution to which we are subjected, do produce some 
serious evils, and are a positive hinderance to the well-being 
of Catholicism and the spiritual progress of individual Catho- 
lics—which we do not for a moment deny—it is clear as the 
day that the continental system does not practically succeed 
in such a manner as to make us wish for its adoption. . Look 
at Italy, for instance, at this moment. How could the Church 
hoid her own in that country by mere force of moral and in- 
tellectual strength? Was there ever a Pontiff whose per- 
sonal character was more calculated to disarm the ferocity of 
the enemies of the faith than that of the present Pope? Was 
there ever a Pontiff whose steady, intelligent, and quiet work 
of reform within the Church was more real, hearty, and prac- 
tical, and more calculated to reassure the minds of those who 
fancy that ecclesiastical abuses can never be remedied except 
by violence? ‘Yet the exclusive system has so utterly failed 
in retaining the allegiance of the middle and upper classes of 
Italy, taken as a body, and of many of the lower classes also, 
that no one would be surprised to see a storm of ignorant 
brutal fury burst upon the rulers and priesthood of the Church, 
even more savage and wicked than that which constituted what 
they call the ‘“ Reformation” of the sixteenth century. The 
school of Italian “ patriots,” of whom Mazzini is the popular 
representative, actually comes nearer to the scriptural descrip- 
tion of Antichrist than any monster which the world has yet 
seen. But it is the same every where. France, under the 
restrictive system of Louis XIV., gave birth to its first revo- 
lution; Spain, under the same, brought up its nobles and 
people to defy the Pope, plunder the Church, and banish the 
religious orders; in Portugal, history has the same story to 
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tell: in fact, every where we have seen proofs that the Church 
is better off with its disloyal children outside its doors than 
inside them, and that open enmity is less deadly than false 
friendship. 

One special instance in which our condition is contrasted 
to our disadvantage with that of Catholic countries is, the 
paucity of our clergy, and the want of sufficient means for 
clerical education. It is notorious that we have not priests 
‘enough for our actual wants, and that our young divines are 
sometimes not able to devote as much leisure as they could 
wish to the pteparatory studies of the priesthood. We envy 
our continental fellow-Catholics the splendours of their ancient 
universities and the attractions of the great names that adorn 
their lists of professors, and sigh to think that Protestantism is 
in possession of the glorious old seats of learning which once 
were ours, and now are turned into weapons against us. All 
this, then, we do not for a moment overlook; on the contrary, 
our losses in this respect cannot be too urgently insisted on. 
But at the same time, there are two sides to the picture; 
and nothing can be more unjust to our own clergy, or more 
foolish as respects our creed, than to imagine that the cha- 
racter of the English priesthood has not its own peculiar and 
striking claims to our respect and admiration. 

And first as to the paucity in numbers of our clergy. 
This is a serious evil; but it is doubtful whether it is not a 
less evil than a superabundance. The happiest state of things 
is when there are just enough for the work to be done, and no 
more. But how rarely, in the course of human affairs, is this 
happy medium practically attainable! Perhaps there is only 
one Catholic country in the world where the clergy are just 
sufficiently numerous, and not too numerous—we mean [rance. 
Even in Belgium there are so many, that in parts religion 
suffers from the presence of ecclesiastics who have no fixed 
or proper employment, and who consequently do more harm 
than good. In some other countries the land abounds with 
persons in holy orders, who by no possibility can find profes- 
sional occupation for their whole time; and many of whom 
have not, and cannot have, the means of living in any thing like 
the station in which a secular priest ought to be able to live. 
The presence of such a class, we have just said, does more 
harm than good: and it does so in various ways. First of all, 
it fosters the idea, so common among disloyal Catholics, that 
the clergy are an idle bloated race, battening upon the hard- 
earned means of the laity, and eating out the industry and 
resources of the land. ‘This notion is not modified by the 
fact that many of the clergy we speak of, so far from being 
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too rich, are often so poor that they can scarcely support them- 
selves. No matter; the criticising world looks on, and sees 
‘that they are idle men, with nothing to do except say a Mass 
daily, which they will do for one-sixth of the sum considered 
the lowest amount which in this country can enable a priest to 
keep a decent though threadbare coat upon his back. « In the 
next place, considering what human nature is, it inevitably 
follows from this state of things, that those unoccupied clergy 
are not always models of asceticism and spirituality, for the 
edification of their brethren and of the laity. Serious scandals 
we truly believe to be comparatively rare among’ them ; but still 
their habitual conduct is too often of that average standard, 
which may pass muster very well in the crowd of the laity, 
but which is not altogether worthy of the high vocation of the 
priesthood. There is no great harm zm them, and if they were 
laymen there would be no great harm done by them; but being 
what they are, the religion of the laity would decidedly gain 
by their absence. The life of every priest must have some 
‘decided effect on those around him. If it is not positively 
edifying, it is rarely only negatively disedifying. It may be 
said that the truth of Christianity and the efficacy of the Sacra- 
ments are not to be judged by the daily talk and habits of the 
clergy. Logically this is true enough; but as a fact, men are 
influenced by the personal character of the priesthood to an 
extraordinary extent. - 

In this country, accordingly, we hold that it is a decided 
gain to religion that the moral character of our clergy as a 
body stands so high. Why, indeed, should we hesitate to say 
that it will bear comparison with that of any body of clergy 
in Christendom; while it is much higher than that of some 
others? Look, again, at the difficulties that many of them 
have to contend with—some through youth, some through age 
or illness, some through solitude, some through overwork, and 
many through poverty—and recall the rarity of any serious 
scandals among them. Who would exchange this state of things 
for one in which the clergy were ten times as numerous, but 
not so universally respected ? 

Once more, if the strong arm of “ order” and surveillance 
silences the outbreaks of foreign anti-Catholicism, it does not 
prevent divisions and quarrels among Catholics themselves, 
sometimes of a very disastrous tendency, but which are with- 
out any parallel amongst ourselves. We have our little diffi- 
culties, it is too true; our heart-burnings, our newspaper and 
conversational squabbles; our disagreements about Gothicism, 
plain-chant, politics, and other such topics; but these are no- 
thing to the deep-seated wounds produced by such contests as 
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occasionally shake the foundations of clerical and lay Catholic 
society abroad. What have we ever had here at all like the 
affair of Gioberti and the Jesuits in Italy; or like the discus- 
sions of which the soil of France is so rife, where even the 
warfare of two periodicals is of so serious a nature, that the 
highest dignitaries of the Church become involved in it? And 
are we wrong in attributing this tendency of our English Ca- 
tholic disputes to die away peaceably to the circumstance that 
we live in a land where discussion is the order of the day; 
where every body says what he likes, and there is such a sur- 
feit of plain-speaking, that a really furious contest cannot be 
got up among Catholics, for the simple reason that people 
will not have their ears stunned by the disputants, who accord- 
ingly speedily subside into silence for sheer want of backing ? 
Whereas, if we were held in by a restrictive system, whether 
political or theological, which forbade us to read, write, and 
say just what we chose, the result would be, that wherever we 
could quarrel we should do it with a vengeance, and make up 
for our want of liberty in things in general by an outrageous 
license in things in particular. 

Lastly, we say, long may the freedom of speech remain, 
which allows the Protestant press to attaek the Protestant 
Church-Establishment in that highly edifying manner of which 
the Times and the Examiner are such brilliant examples! The 
English newspapers are like the despotic governments of Spain 
and other ‘‘ Catholic countries,” who alternately administer a 
blow to the Pope and a blow to English Protestantism. We 
really cannot tell how the bishops and clergy of the Anglican 
Church feel under the bitter satires with which these periodi- 
cals frequently entertain their readers; but certainly, if an 
thing could tend to shake every remnant of hold which the 
Church of England has on the people as an apostolic body, 
it is the witty and truth-telling ‘‘ leaders” of the newspaper- 
press. or ourselves, we can truly say that their ill-informed 
onslaughts on us do us far less harm than their well-informed 
onslaughts on the Anglican clergy do to Protestantism. If 
the Times newspaper were paid by the Pope—which would 
be a rather difficult matter, considering the relative states of 
the exchequers of the Vatican and of Printing-house Yard—if 
the Times were paid by the Pope to convince the English 
people that the Establishment abdicates all claims to be the 
depositary of the doctrines of the Gospel, it could not do its 
work more efficaciously than it does under the inspiration of 
its own intensely anti-Catholic management. 

We conclude, then, taking a practical view of human 
affairs, and remembering that the Church never was and never 
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will be in those happy circumstances for which the idealist 
sighs, that we Catholics in England are nearly as well placed 
for the advancement of our religion as we can reasonably hope 
to be. And further, that our truest wisdom consists in mas- 
tering, as they say, “the situation,” by comprehending it; 
accepting it for what it is worth, and striving without delay to 
‘make the best of it. The work which now lies before us all 
is, to take our place in our country as Englishmen and Catho- 
lies; to use the advantages placed in our hands by Divine 
Providence ; and to regard the disadvantages attending them as 
in harmony with that universal rule which prevails in all ages, 
and which brings us good and evil together; so that no good 
is without its own incidental evil, and no evil is incapable of 
being converted into the source of some good. We have suf- 
fered ourselves to be shut out of the social and political life 
of our country quite long enough. We have submitted with 
quite sufficient endurance to be quietly dislodged from our 
places, as men who, by the very nature of their creed, were 
aliens to English ideas, English habits, and English liberty. 
We have spent time and labour in refuting by words the ab- 
surd prepossessions of our neighbours, when we might some- 
times have far more easily convinced them of their folly by 
simply disregarding their extravagances, and acting as if no 
such things existed. As they so habitually assume that a 
Catholic cannot take his place as a member of a nation, so it 
will be our policy habitually to assume that he can; to antici- 
pate no opposition, and when we meet it, simply, if possible, 
to disregard it; to act, in a word, just as we should if there 
existed no religious differences whatsoever between us, 

That this method will always succeed in disarming hosti- 
lity and softening ill-will, we do not for a moment pretend; 
but it will often succeed ; and if it only succeeds sometimes, it 
is well worth the effort, for the sake of all classes in the Ca- 
tholic body. That it will succeed far better than the system 
of anticipating opposition and ill-will, and of attempting to 
conciliate our adversaries by knocking them down, we have 
not the smallest doubt. Go where you will, in every rank 
and in all matters, the surest way to make a man your friend 
is to presuppose that he is so, and to act in all respects as if 
it were an understood thing that you were on the best of terms. 
In times past it was perhaps very difficult, sometimes impos- 
sible, for Catholics to take their places in national public life ; 
partly because they were so few in number, and partly because 
the whole national mind of Protestantism was so intensely 
embittered against them. [But bad as things still are, they are 
better than they used to be. ‘We are far more numerous, at 
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least in the upper and middle classes, than we were twenty 
years ago. At that time the great majority of the families of 
the English aristocracy and gentry had never seen such a being 
as an actual live Catholic. He was an unknown monster. The 
world hardly knew whether his eyes, hands, and legs were like 
those of other people. But now there is scarcely a family which 
does not number a Catholic among its own connections; and 
thousands have learnt to their astonishment that not only do 
Catholics look like other men and women, but they positively 
eat, drink, sleep, and talk like them, and, more marvellous 
still, think and feel without violating the elementary laws of 
human nature. It is even shrewdly surmised by some soaring 
intellects that we are not quite such fools as they have thought, 
after all. They rub their eyes, and begin to believe that a 
man may be a Catholic, and a good Catholic too—nay, a 
thorough-bred ultramontane Papist—and at the same time a 
scholar, a mathematician, a man of genius, a sound politician, 
a practical man of business, a trusty friend, a keen sportsman, 
or a capital good fellow in all things except a “ capital good 
fellow’s” vices. 

‘We repeat, then, what some months ago we ventured to 
urge on our readers, that, from the peer down to the mechanic, 
it is time for us to show ourselves among our fellow-country- 
men. Scattered throughout the country there are very many 
Catholics,—nobles, gentry, and men of the trading and work- 
ing classes,—who are perfectly capable of playing, if not a 
distinguished, yet a very creditable part in the drama of social 
and national life. The work of every one of these is to be 
done in his own sphere; not by thrusting controversy into the 
face of every body he meets, nor yet by concealing his religion 
and making himself as like a Protestant as he can. His ob- 
ject ought to be to let the world see that he is a devoted Ca- 
tholic, who would die-rather than compromise one iota of his 
faith or morals; and at the same time a man both ready and 
able to fulfil the duties of a citizen and neighbour in all mat- 
ters for which his rank, his wealth, or his capacity fits him. 

Many of our gentry and aristocracy are, no doubt, too far 
advanced in life to be able to change their habits of honour- 
able retirement for an equally honourable activity. They did 
their duty in their day; and we who live in a different era 
owe no small debt of gratitude’ to those who held fast to the 
faith when the storms raged so wildly against it. But we 
make bold to submit to the younger members of our old fa- 
milies, to the cultivated and sincere members of the learned 
professions, and to every man who has brains, energy, and a 
tolerable education, that this is not the time for us to slink 
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into corners like naughty boys, or to lie down on the ground 
and let bigotry ride roughshod over our heads. We must 
make ourselves felt and recognised as an existing part of the 
nation; and this can only be done by sharing in its life, ful- 
filling our portion of its duties, and contributing to its instruc- 
tion and enjoyment. The result will be, not only a diminu- 
tion of the difficulties which beset those who are disposed to 
become Catholics, and an enlightening of the minds of thou- 
sands as to our real creed, but it will be a better protection to 
our clergy, to our nuns, and to our poor, than all the assaults 
we can make upon the doctrines of Protestantism, and all the 
satires with which we can show up the inconsistencies of its 
adherents. 


INSTRUCTION v. EDUCATION. 


A MODERN spiritual writer says in one of his works that he 
supposes we all doas little as we canhelp. This is not a truth 
at first sight very apparent; but as a man goes on in life and 
experience, he finds how very common, not to say universal, 
is this laziness. And in education, the special subject of our 
present reflections, we think it cannot be doubted that lazi- 
ness—a general.leaning to the side of doing nothing, as Lord 
Melbourne defined it—is the great evil that has to be met. 
In America the ‘ Know-Nothing” movement is the greatest 
antagonist of the Catholic Church. Here we groan under 
the Do-nothing movement, if it be not an absurdity to call it 
a movement at all. 

But of laziness there are two kinds; which we may distin- 
guish into doing nothing, and having nothing to do. The 
first may be defined asa general tendency, irrespective of sub- 
jects or circumstances, to leave every thing as it is; a back- 
wardness to expend breath, or exert brain or muscle; a feel- 
ing about the individual similar to that which is so often 
expressed by Anglicans respecting their Church, that what 
she needs most is rest. Whereas the second, and more re- 
spectable sort of laziness, may be described as the doing 
nothing from having nothing to do; because nothing, that is, 
comes before us as a definite duty that may and ought to be 
done. And people afflicted with this are not exactly inac- 
tive from sheer indolence, but stand idle all the day long be- 
cause, like those in the parable, no man has hired them. And 
while the first are pretty nearly past cure, and nothing will 
move them but the application of absolute force, the latter 
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may often be roused into sufficient activity by having a clear 
view of their work adequately brought before them. It is. 
with the view of assisting those whose laziness is of this kind, 
that we propose to continue the remarks we were led to make’ 
in our last Number on the subject of education. 

For we are confident that there are many amongst us, 
having the management of schools, who are far too good .and 
too zealous to be unwilling to exert themselves to make them 
efficient, if they had any clear ideas on the subject. But they 
have no definite view of what is to be done. They have a 
general wish to do good; and education being evidently an 
important means of doing good, they have a general wish to 
use their best efforts to promote education in general: but, 
as a friend of ours said that certain learned works on the 
faith of other ages always left on his mind a very magnificent 
idea of nothing particular, so it is with these worthy men: 
they have a vast desire to do general good by means of edu- 
cation; but not having any particular idea of what education 
is, or how it is to be made effective, they do nothing. They 
are like men in a fog; they know in general the point they 
wish to arrive at, but have at best very indistinct ideas which 
way to turn to get to it. And some of the most hopeful of 
them seem to expect, like the drunkard in the story, that as 
the world is going round, they have only to stick fast to their 
present position, and in time their own door is sure to come 
to them. Yet these are well-meaning and zealous-hearted 
men. Can we be of any service to them? We will try, 

A well-known book of cookery, when giving the recipe 
for making a dish of hashed hare, begins by saying, First catch 
your hare. Sowe must say here. First get your school; not 
always the least difficulty, as in aforesaid recipe. But as it is 
not that which it is our present business to deal with, we will 
suppose the hare already caught, and the school in existence; 
we will picture to ourselves the children collected, and stand- 
ing neatly dressed in their ranks before the manager. He has 
on his right a liberal friend ready to supply every necessary 
expense, and on his left an obsequious teacher anxious to 
carry out his instructions. Jivery thing, in fact, is prepared 
for immediate operation. And he, as chief operator, is to direct 
the work. What is he going to do, what does he aim at doing 
with the children before him? Aim at doing? What can he 
alin at but making them good 2? Making them good! Rather 
an indefinite intention, like that of our friend in the fog. 
However, Mr. Manager, we will not quarrel with your ex- 
pression: only explain and define it. What do you mean by 
“good 2” and next, how are we to make them so ? 
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First, what do you mean by good? Why, making them 
turn out well. Foggy again. What is turning out well, ap- 
plied to children? A crop of cabbage-plants turns out well. 
A greyhound-puppy turns out well. We must have some- 
thing more accurate than this. What do we mean precisely 
by children turning out well? Good is a relative term; what 
do we understand by human beings, by these children before 
us, being made good? The children have, like the cabbage- 
plants and greyhounds, physical capacities. Is our education 
in order to improve and develop these? Is it to give them 
skill and practice in different arts, to enable them to fill some 
useful situation in the world? Is it to render them service- 
able housemaids, skilful cooks, diligent shoemakers, or obse- 
quious tailors? This, you will say, is something; but cer- 
tainly we should not give ourselves so much trouble about 
education merely for the sake of supplying the world with 
better servants or tradespeople. Children are reasonable 
creatures ; and while we would not exclude physical training, 
yet certainly we aim at something more than training their 
bodily faculties as we might do those of a horse or a pointer. 

Here, no doubt, the master or mistress will come to the 
rescue, and remind us what a much higher view of education 
they take. That they wish to improve the minds of the 
children by a superior kind of learning; and are ready to 
make them acquainted with the intricacies of grammar or 
geography, or even algebra and mathematics, that the chil- 
dren may go out into the world with cultivated minds, and 
able to speak clearly and write elegantly, and mix with their 
fellows with credit to themselves and their school. . And tien, 
as if to enforce their view, they set off the whole school of 
poor little monkeys marching round the room, and singing as 
they go, to the tune of ‘* Here’s a health to all good lasses,” 
the well-known infants’ song which begins: 


‘¢ What is moral education ? 
Universal information.’’ 


What do you say to that, Mr. Manager? Do you call 
that nothing? And next tell us what you think, Mr. Mana- 
ger. Give us your views on the subject. Is this the end 
that you have in bringing these children together, and making 
such efforts about your school? Is it to help forward the 
march of intellect? Is it that shoemakers and tailors may be 
intellectual members of society; that ploughboys may have 
a correct and cultivated taste; that cooks may no longer be 
under the reproach of writing inelegant and ungramimatical 
epistles; and that housemaids may be as well acquainted with 
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the mountain-ranges and water-courses of the earth as they 
are with the geography of the well-furnished drawing-room ? 
No, you will say to yourself; all this is very well in its way, 
but [ have other fish to fry besides attending to this sort of 
thing. In short, we see that there is a greater thing to be 
aimed at than the cultivation of either the physical or the in- 
tellectual part of our nature, viz. our moral well-being. 

And here perhaps we may be called upon to define what 
we mean by good, morally good: so we will lay down, that 
what we aim at with regard to these children 1s, the formation 
of character. It is plain that our physical capacities and in- 
tellectual faculties admit of being strengthened, without ne- 
cessarily any influence on the character. Good servants may 
be bad men; skilful artisans may be scandalous livers; obse- 
quious and clever tradesmen may be dishonest and hard- 
hearted. Nay, further, people may be clever, active, diligent, 
and even honest and trustworthy in their worldly callings, and 
yet be on the way to perdition. What, then, a true system 
of education aims at is, the formation of character; that the 
children may turn out not merely active and diligent, skilful 
and trustworthy, clever and thoughtful, but may be all this 
and something more—conscientious and religious. That they 
may have all these qualifications, not merely because it is ne- 
cessary to have them in order to be respectable and to succeed 
in life, but because God has commanded it; because, in short, 
they have souls to save, and mean, whatever inconvenience 
may come of it, to save them. Yet to define precisely what 
good we aim at by education, we should say it is not simply 
preparing for a future life, still less is it simply fitting oneself 
for the present; but the latter, with reference to the former ; 
being armed and equipped to engage in the battle of this life 
because of and in order to the other, which is to follow. 

This, then, is what we alm at. Next comes the question, 
what means we are to use for the purpose; in other words, 
how we are to make the children good. We are to teach 
them; but how? What is the way in which we are to teach 
them? It will be said, All you can do is to show them what 
they ought to do; to give them a knowledge of their duty, 
and leave them to do it or not as they will. You cannot, in 
the true sense of the word, make them good. Is it so, then, 
that all we have got to do, because all that we can do, is to 
teach the children the Commandments, to tell them what to 
do, and how to conduct themselves, and then say, Now go out 
into the world: I have told you what to do; be good; be re- 
ligious; do what is right. 

And yet no one thinks of giving physical or intellectual 
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education in this way. Who could teach cooking, or even 
making a loaf of bread, by simple instructions how to do it? 
Who ever made, or could make, a coat or a pair of shoes by 
directions given as to how it was to be done? Or take a sim- 
pler thing. Try to teach a child to walk by instruction only. 
‘Wait till it is old enough fully to comprehend your language, 
and then frame a code of directions stating how and in what 
manner one: leg is to be advanced before the other; how the 
body is next to be carefully poised, and then the remaining 
one first to be drawn up, and then in its turn advanced in 
front; how the equilibrium is to be preserved, &c. What 
poor mortal would ever learn to walk? Or take intellectual 
matters. Could reading, for instance, or writing, be taught 
by instruction only 2? Could words be sounded, or letters be 
formed, without practical illustration and example? Is not 
this the main difference between arts and science, that the lat- 
ter, concerning knowledge only, can be taught by instruction, 
by books, or word of mouth; the former, on the other hand, 
being concerned with practice, can only be learned under or- 
dinary circumstances by example and imitation? Man, espe- 
cially while yet in the monkey state, is most providentially, 
like the monkey, an imitative animal. He can learn to do 
any thing he sees others doing; but is very stupid at being 
taught by instruction; or perhaps we may say he is imitative 
here too, in not doing what he does noé see done. Now, then, 
what is moral goodness, an art or a science? Unfortunately, 
it is both. Men may know, and that most perfectly, what 
goodness is, and how to be good,—in short, goodness as a 
science,—without being at all acquainted with it as an art. 
But it is an art as well as a science; and it is with it as an art 
that we have to do in our schools. As an art, then, it must 
be taught, if it is to be taught at all; not by instruction, but 
by practice. 

And this is meant by the distinction that is made between 
education, properly so called, and instruction. Rodriguez, in 
his treatise on humility, gives several chapters on the excel- 
lence of humility, its advantages, the different kinds of it, and 
the methods of practising it; but afterwards, to remind us 
that though his office in writing was and could only be to 
instruct on humility, yet that it could never really be attained 
by instruction, he has a chapter with this quaint heading: 
** Another more efficacious way to acquire humility is to prac- 
tise it.” And so about virtue and goodness in general: if we 
would have the children to possess them, it is not enough to 
teach them their advantages, and the methods and ways of 
practising them; we must make them begin at once, we must 
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let them be under an apprenticeship to goodness, so as not 
merely to learn what it consists of in the abstract, but see in 
the practice of daily life how it is to be exercised. We must 
let them, that is, learn it by example and imitation, and act 
upon it themselves until a habit of it is formed within them. 

It may seem a strong thing to say, but it may, we think, 
be doubted how far it is a good to give instruction at all, ex- 
cept as part of education strictly so called. Instruction only 
operates on the mind; it teaches us, it gives correct notions 
of a subject: informs us, for instance, what are the laws of 
God; what are our duties to Him and our neighbour; it tells 
us of the excellence and rewards of goodness and virtue, of 
the methods of practising it, and so forth. But to what does 
this knowledge tend, unless practical goodness 1s built upon 
it; unless, that 1s, the theory is put then and there into prac- 
tice? ‘‘ Going over the theory of virtue in one’s thoughts,” 
says the philosopher, ‘‘ talking well and drawing fine pictures 
ofit; this is so far from necessarily or certainly conducing to 
form a habit of itin him who thus employs himself, that it 
may harden the mind in a contrary course."* What, then, 
instruction, as distinct from education, tends to produce and 
does produce is, that the child learns ‘ to hold the truth in 
Iniquity.” He is made well acquainted with the excellence 
and obligations of virtue; he learns its great beauty and vast 
importance; he is taught to have clear and correct notions of 
duty and obedience to God’s laws. Ifhe is at all thoughtful 
or clever, he admires the marvellous structure and beauty of 
virtue, as he does the wonders of astronomy or botany. But 
as he does not see the theory of virtue acted upon by others, 
or enforced upon himself whenever occasion offers, he comes 
to know that it is but a science like geology, or a beautiful 
theory, like music, to be taken up and followed out as each 
one’s taste and inclination leads him. At present his taste 
does not lead hin precisely in that direction; he has more 
important and pressing objects. 

But it may be said, What, after all, can you do more than 
instruct the children? Can you make them good? Can you 
make them practise virtue? Can you undertake that their 
practice shall keep pace with their knowledge ? Have they not, 
children though they are, freewill; and does not experience 
prove that there is no making even children good against their 
will? We admit it: but we can try. We can aim at making 
them good by leading them to practise goodness as well as 
instructing them in it; we can let them see that even in school 
virtue is more than a theory; and this is what is meant by 
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education as distinguished from instruction, by what is called 
moral education. 

And here we can fancy that some of our old friends will 
be ready to step in and say, ‘‘ Fiddle-de-dee with your moral 
education: I hate all your new fancies, Cultivation of the 
physical and intellectual and moral faculties of poor ragged 
Trish children—stuff! Why can’t we go on in the good old 
way ? Our forefathers were as good, or perhaps better, than 
we are. They managed to go through the world well, and 
to, lead good lives. Why can’t we do the same? Why can’t 
we teach our children to read and write, and say their Cate- 
chism, as they did? I am for a plain simple education. I 
hate this modern movement, teaching all sorts of things to 
our poor children instead of giving them an education suitable 
to their station, -It makes them proud and conceited, and 
unfit for their work; and the end of it will be, they will rise 
up and rebel, and we shall have a revolution. That will be 
the end of it all.” 

This objection is so common, if not so good a one, that 
it must be answered. And first, if it is asked, Why should 
we not do as our forefathers did? the answer, if we let 
out the whole truth, is, because we are not our forefathers. 
If, as we believe, our forefathers were sensible and practical 
men, they did what was best for their own times and circum- 
stances; and if we wish to be like them, it will be by doing 
what 1s best for our times and circumstances, and not servilely 
copying other times. We see an example of this same nar- 
rowness of mind in regard to architecture. Men admire, and 
most justly, the architects of the middle ages, and the splendid 
structures of our medieval forefathers; and in their desire to 
be like them, they go and build churches and houses the very 
models of what were built five or six hundred years ago; 
the same medieval windows, that let in wind as well as 
light; noisy and unmanageable doors, made either to open or 
shut, but not both; smoky, uncomfortable fireplaces, very 
pretty and gothic in summer, but an intolerable nuisance 
when it is cold enough to want a fire. And in churches just 
that disposition of windows, of altar-arrangements, and of ge- 
neral size and shape, which does moé suit the present wants of 
the present day, but those of the days when men’s whole life 
and habits were different. Now‘our forefathers and their 
architects were large-minded and practical men, and they not 
only looked to what was most natural and convenient, but 
were ready to adopt any improvement or new invention. 
Look at their buildings, and we find that the last thing they 
did was to copy or follow another age. They went great 
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lengths in adopting any thing newly invented, even though 
it did not match or agree with the former work. In every 
thing they looked to the present, its wants and capabilities. 
And so in education,—if we*want to be sensible practical 
men like our forefathers, we shall, like them, not copy former 
ages, but set ourselves to meet the circumstances and exi- 
gencies of the times we live in. 

Secondly ; even suppose the education which was given 
in the time of our forefathers were, abstractedly speaking, the 
best for our times, it does not therefore follow that it 1s the 
best possible under present circumstances. We would have 
it well considered, taken to heart, and reflected upon, by all 
old fellows, files, and fogies, that they have to take into ac- 
count the whims, weaknesses, and wickednesses of all parents, 
guardians, and governors who have not such true, correct, and 
enlightened views as themselves. A successful physician not 
only considers what is best for his patient, but also what the 
said patient is ready to stand. Now it so happens that at 
the present time there are a considerable sprinkling of parents 
who take very low views on the subject of education, and 
look upon it simply as a means of getting on their children in 
life. Whether or no the children turn out good Christians 
they care little. We have ourselves known an Irishman (and 
it was a strong thing for an Irishman) to answer a priest who 
expostulated with him for sending his children to a Protes- 
tant school when there was a Catholic one at hand, that his 
children should go to the school where there was the: best 
larning. It is a lesson we have never forgotten. For, in fact, 
even if the old system is in itself the best, yet there are mul- 
titudes of the poor who take the unsound view, if you please, 
of looking a great deal to the intellectual progress of their 
children, and who will not for a continuance send them to an 
old-fashioned school. This may be a bad state of things; but 
we cannot help it; and if we are wise we shall take it-into 
account. If our schools are not equal to others in secular 
things, they will not be frequented so well. We formerly 
visited a secular college in Belgium, conducted by priests ; 
and were surprised at the extent of knowledge of all sorts of 
things, curious and profane, that the young gentlemen had to 
learn; and upon asking the superior whether he was of opi- 
nion that learning all these sort of things was the most de- 
sirable sort of education, he admitted that he thought not; 
but, said he, 1t would never do for us to let our school be, or 
be thought to be, inferior to those of the government in secu- 
lar knowledge: a great many of the children would be taken 
out of our hands. And so in our own case; it is of no use to 
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set out with any theory which cannot be carried out in prac- 
tice. The hare, we must remember, must be caught; or, what 
is the same thing, not let go when in our hands. The best 
system of school-teaching in the world cannot produce any 
good results, if in matter of fact it empties the school- 
benches. 

But we go a step further-than this. The old-fashioned 
system not only will not do at present, because, if adopted, a 
large number of children will leave the school and go else- 
where, but also we are strongly of opinion that it is not in 
itself the best for us, but that a more ample and enlarged 
education is really required to meet the dangers of the pre- 
sent time. It will scarcely be denied that one of the most 
successful dodges of Satan in the present day is to persuade 
people that the Catholic religion is unscientific and anti- 
quated; that it will not bear the light of modern knowledge. 
lt is, indeed, acknowledged that the Church was the great 
leader of science and civilisation; that her most devoted chil- 
dren were also the greatest lights of the world and of secular 
knowledge; but this, they say, was because those were the 
dark ages. Now things are changed ; the world has advanced ; 
she has grown out of those times, and can no longer be kept 
in bondage. The Church, which was once before the world, 
is now behind it. She cannot bear the intellectual enlighten- 
ment of these days; and so she opposes the progress of know- 
ledge, and would give only such a meagre and scanty educa- 
tion as consists with her teaching. 

Now, how shall we most effectually disarm this foul 
calumny? Words and arguments will not do it. It is to no 
purpose to show that in the present, as well as in past times, 
a large majority of the most eminent men of the world—men 
who have been most distinguished for success in science and 
the arts—are devout Catholics. This will not do. The ca- 
luminy spreads faster and gets farther than the answer, and is 
the cause of thousands making shipwreck of the faith. You 
must not merely answer the calumny, but destroy it; you 
must, by the means of education, make men feel the consist- 
ency of science with religion. Are we to do this by withhold- 
ing from them the knowledge—useless or superficial though 
it be—which their fellows possess, by subjecting them to the 
‘consciousness of inferiority in secular knowledge to the here- 
tics or infidels around them ?—No; we must make them and 
the world see that they are not a whit behind the rest even in 
these things. We must strengthen them against this temp- 
‘tation by the thought that their knowledge of secular things 
‘comes from the same source as the knowledge of their reli- 
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gion; that the same persons who taught them to love and fear 
God, and to obey all that His Church commands, are those 
who gave them all the knowledge they possess of this world, 
its nature, its history, and its sciences, and left them too, even 
in these points, not a whit behind the boastful scholars of 
the age. 

Our schools, then, to meet the dangers of the present day, 
must not only be superior to other schools in the religious 
knowledge which they impart, but they must not be at all 
inferior to them in point of secular teaching. It is the only 
way open tous. It might be just as well, indeed, that secular 
education were not carried so far, or valued so much. But 
this is beyond our control. People do value a high secular 
education; and as they can get it, they will. Nor is there 
any danger in the thing itself, carried ever so far; only a 
good deal of trouble. For if secular education is carried high, 
religious education, moral training, must be also. The danger 
lies in the secular education outstripping the moral and reli- 
gious; in the disproportion of the one to the other. If intel- 
lectual knowledge is skilfully imparted, so must religious be. 
If it is wide in extent and deep in character, the religious 
teaching must not be either narrow or superficia]. Ifa great 
point is made of habits of cleanliness, order, punctuality, and 
other worldly virtues, still more must be made of those of 
purity and truthfulness, of charity and devotion. Being kind, 
obliging, humane, and benevolent, with all the other duties 
and counsels of philanthropy, must never be allowed to hold 
a higher place in heretical and infidel schools than the love of 
God holds in ours. . 

But, after all, what Catholic can really object to moral 
education ? He may not like the term. We do not ourselves 
particularly admire it; because it does not seem necessarily 
to include religion. But it is useless to take fright at the 
sound of a word. What is the thing meant? Man’s faculties 
being threefold—physical, intellectual, and moral—moral edu- 
cation means the education of the moral faculties ; the highest 
in kind that we naturally possess, and those upon the right 
exercise of which our future destiny depends. If it is in any 
way right, or our duty to educate at all, what more important 
part of education than this? For ourselves, we do not see 
how it can conscientiously be overlooked. A man may think 
that it is sufficiently provided for by the care of parents; but 
of the thing itself he cannot make a question; and if, as in this 
country it cannot, or at least is not, in matter of fact provided 
for by the parents, it ought to be, and must be, in the school. 

Education, then—real, true education—is not, in its es- 
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sence, imparting knowledge, but it is the fo: 
racter. And as character, so far as it is ac 
up of habits and principles, education is tl 
habits and principles. Its aim is to teach t 
use rightly the freewill which God has made 
possession, and upon the right exercise of wh 
and eternal welfare depends. And the mea 
tion uses to this end is, not merely to teach, 
it in the present use of freewill, while it is 
under, not indeed, compulsion, but control an 
is to form and establish in the very soul of : 
fixed principles and rules of conduct; rails 
iron, but of a material as unbending, laid dc 
of life, and which are to guide and suppo) 
hurried along with precipitate speed, but 
course, until he arrives safely and surely a 
terminus. It is to form not merely principles : 
of his conduct, but habits likewise, to revolv 
steadily upon them ; and which, when once set 
continue to carry on the machine, apparenth: 
to its final destination. | 

This, we say, is what true education is to 
implant these principles, to form these habits, 
process, the same in all cases. Regard mu: 
would succeed, to the special circumstances o! 
case. We must consider what is the probabli 
in our hands, and what particular difficulties 
they will chiefly have to contend against; wha 
of their character need to be most strengthen 
must be most thoroughly acquired, that they 
through the world. We must also take in 
what are the materials we have to deal witl 
character and present circumstances; what, tl 
nature of the case admits of being done, as 
might wish to be done; that we may not 
attempting impossibilities. All this, and m 
be thought of and provided for, if we would s 
tion. But we must leave the more particular 
the best method of education for a future occ 
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No naturalist, however great an infidel he may be, provided 
he has a grain or two of reason, can go into a geological mu- 
seum, and examine the exuvie of the worlds of life which have 
bloomed and faded—the fossils of animals and plants that, 
after flourishing for ages, at last became extinct—without first 
fearing, and then feeling, that man’s time must at length come; 
the day when our race will be reckoned with the mammoth and 
mastodon, when we also shall have disappeared from the scene, 
and when the only evidences of our existence will be concealed 
within the rock and the gravel-beds. So also no humanist, 
be he socialist, rationalist, or the firmest believer in human 
perfectibility, can stand on one of the Pyramids, or amid the 
ruins of Babylonia, without feeling sure that each great nation 
has its day, and then dies; and if he is rational, he will also 
know that a thing whose parts are finite must itself be finite ; 
that the human race, which in some of its branches is always 
coming to an end, will at length come to an end altogether, 
and vanish from the face of the earth. The geologist and 
the historian alike may ask themselves, Why have these now 
extinct races and nations lived; to what end has their exist- 
ence conduced? Was it the final end of the mammoth to 
leave his huge bones in a deserted cavern, or of the Egyptian 
to pile up a few conical masses of mouldering stone, and of 
the Babylonian to throw together a certain number of hil- 
locks of decomposing brick? What did they live for? What 
influence have they now-a-days ? 

Such, only on a larger scale, and in darker colours, would 
be the questionings of the last man, supposing him to be @ 
modern philosopher. ‘‘ What now has been the use of the 
human race? What signify the few scars it has left on the 
face of mother earth? Has it lived only to erect a few build- 
ings, which earthquakes and storms shall throw down; a few 
ships, already rotten; a few machines, which shall soon rust 
to shapeless masses ; a few books, which no rational eye shall 
ever scan? Here isa precious finish to all our hopes and fears, 
our loves and hatreds, our ambitions and our philosophies. In 
a day or two no trace whatever will remain of all our labour; 
no fruit will be gathered from such a seed-time of toil.” With 
this desponding soliloquy, the last man goes and hangs him- 
self, and the human race is extinct. 

These remarks were suggested by the perusal of a paper 10 
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the Westminster Review for July, on the “ Principle and prac- 
tice of Christian missions ;” a paper which denies that saving 
souls from hell, or preparing them for heaven, zs the end of the 
missionary; and affirms that his only rational object must be 
to raise savages in the scale of civilisation. The intention of 
the writer of the article in question is simply to contrast the 
two distinct aims of the Christian and the philosophical mis- 
sionary; that of the former being “to rescue by baptism the 
greatest possible number of human beings from eternal tor- 
ment;” while that of the latter is ‘‘ to raise savages into 
civilisation.” It is needless to say, that the latter end alone 
1s considered to be worth pursuing ; while the former appears 
to the reviewer to be not only fruitless, but even, in Protest- 
ant hands, in the highest degree mischievous to the people 
subjected to its operation. In Catholic hands the principle is 
only a few degrees less noxious: it may be amiable, but it is 
useless. Speaking of the Paraguay missions, the writer says : 


‘No trace whatever remains of this great missionary work. If 
the question of success is stirred, the reply of Catholics is that a 
hundred thousand souls were rescued from hell, and that the crowns 
of the apostles and martyrs of the work are brightened accordingly. 
Historical students and moralists say that, judged by any radical 
principle, the work has come to nothing. We see that among a 
people saved by their teachers from the trouble of thinking, and from 
the pressure of worldly anxieties, the lash in the school, and bribes 
or terrors out of it, must be needed for stimulus ; but we think ill of 
such’a state of society, and are not surprised to hear that its subjects 
were delicate in frame, scrupulous in conscience, indolent at their 
work, and dull at their play...... That such a demure, super- 
ficial, dependent, and artificial state of society should fall to pieces 
at once when its keepers are withdrawn, is just what might have 
been looked for; and as all traces of it have vanished, it can be 
pronounced, in a historical and moral sense, nothing but a failure. 
Whether one hundred thousand souls have been saved from the pit 
of hell it is not our present business to inquire. But we doubt whe- 
ther the one hundred thousand people were healthier, wiser, or hap- 
pier than their fathers; and as they have been unable to perpetuate 
the supposed benefits they received, we are compelled to conclude 
that there was some fatal error in the management of their case.” 


We do not remember ever reading a page of more shallow 
materialism. No trace remains of the work, therefore none 
was done worth speaking of. What dreamy school-girl senti- 
mentality! Take a child over the field of Waterloo; and he 
cannot believe that among that waving corn, which now looks 
so peaceful, one of the decisive battles of the world was no 
long time ago decided. He looks over the sea rippling under 
the morning sun, and cannot believe that only last night the 
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monster was lashing the shore in fury, breaking the ships 
against the rocks, and dancing the drowned mariners to the 
moon. Enter a church, where the sacristan is just putting 
out the lights, and the last fumes of the incense are vanishing 
against the groined roof; all looks so blank and dull, that you 
cannot persuade yourself that but now the awful sacrifice was 
being offered; and that angels were veiling their faces, and 
men annihilating themselves in spirit before the Divine Pre- 
sence. How must the Apostles have felt, when they trod over 
the deserted Calvary, and watched the spot where the three 
crosses had been buried! How could they realise that there 
the God of nature had suffered; that there the world had been 
redeemed? All actions that are worth any thing quickly pass: 
it is the handiwork of the bricklayer, the blacksmith, the 
tinker, the cobbler, the tailor, that remains. ‘The good deed, 
the intellectual act, the ecstasy of pleasure—these all pass 
away, and leave no traces behind; unless you have faith in 
the spintual world to count it as something that each of them 
does its part in moulding and fashioning the soul, that each is 
written in heaven for reward, or elsewhere for punishment. 

‘¢ Historical students and moralists,” 1t seems, count it for 
nothing that one hundred thousand souls were educated for 
heaven. In their eyes the fact that these people were unable 
to perpetuate their felicity upon earth destroys all idea of its 
having been felicity at all. ‘This is a strange principle to intro- 
duce into eudzemonology, or the science of happiness. People in 
general are no more affected by the destinies of their posterity 
than by the pleasures and pains of their ancestors. Yet here 
we are told that a felicity which is not able to perpetuate 
itself in future generations is no happiness. For how many 
generations must it last to be worthy of the name? And 
what are we to say of that happiness which has no perpetua- 
tion? The happiness of the child cut off in tender years; of 
the pale student, wasting the flame of life in his greedy pas- 
sion for knowledge ; the happiness of the unmarried or child- 
less, much more of the parent whose children are destined for 
ruin? Why should the “ historical student or moralist” refuse 
to reckon up each individual element of happiness? Surely 
the true philosopher will esteem that nation to have lived 
not in vain which ended in giving a few thousands of souls 
to heaven, even though it has utterly perished, and left not a 
trace behind. To say that such a work has “come to no- 
thing,” is to deny that spirit is better than body, that the soul 
survives after death, that man has any real work but to make 
shoes and grow bread-corn; it is to weigh worth by avoirdu- 
pois pounds, to measure humanity by the imperial quart, and 
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to reduce all virtue to statistical tabulation and numerical 
values. It is, after all, only a genteel way of denying the 
existence of heaven and of any future life. Why, how many 
nations have come to nothing, or have only bequeathed a few 
poor sounds to language, a few names to rivers or mountains, 
and a slab or two of unintelligible hieroglyphic to some mu- 
seum? What is this for the sum, the total product, of the 
life of a nation? Does the historian say of it, with our super- 
ficial sophist, that ‘‘as all traces of it have vanished, it must 
be pronounced, in a historical and moral sense, nothing but a 
failure?” God knows that, judged by such a standard as this, 
not a people has ever existed that has not been a failure; 
not a nation has been extinguished that has bequeathed to 
posterity any legacy that can be considered an adequate re- 
presentation of the value of the sweat, the tears, the blood, 
and the lives that have been spent in attaining it. 

But the writer even goes so far as to doubt, from the one 
fact of the inability to perpetuate their state, whether the one 
hundred thousand Christians of Paraguay were “ healthier, 
wiser, or happier, than their fathers.” That is, he doubts 
whether it was not better for them to be mere animals, with a 
certain rude strength and longevity, a certain barbarian in- 
stinct of good nature, than, by being Christians, to be raised 
in the scale of humanity, to live in innocence and purity, and 
so to burn out like incense in the presence of the holy of 
holies. He forgets that, however healthy they might have 
been kept by withholding all knowledge from them, and leav- 
ing them in their old barbarism; however much longer the 
race might have been preserved by sparing to break its feeble 
brains with exercises of thought to which for ages it had been 
disused,—yet at last it must have gone. It might have been 
spared for a century or two, to have been improved off the 
face of creation by the pioneers of Yankee civilisation ; it 
might have offered some five hundred thousand animals to 
Mumbo-Jumbo, instead of one hundred thousand souls to 
God; but end it must atsometime. And when it has ended, 
and the philosopher or the moralist looks over the stubble of 
the reaped field, is it in accordance with common sense to 
lament that one hundred thousand ears of corn have been 
gathered instead of five hundred thousand thistle-flowers and 
nettle-stalks ? Unless we believe that each soul is treasured 
up in the world of spirits, eternally to live in that state for 
which it prepared itself here, we must own that the whole 
world in retrospect has been a failure, that ‘‘ there has been 
some fatal error in the management of the case.” Jere is the 
difference between ourselves and the Westminster reviewer ; 
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we look for the result of the harvest in the barn; he insists on 
finding it in the reaped field. He finds nothing there now, 
therefore he concludes that nothing was ever there, and that 
the whole concern has been a failure. : ; 

This materialism of the Westminster reviewer is but a 
specimen of that which we find throughout almost the whole 
range of the so-called philosophic literature of the day. Every 
object that is not precisely that which the philosophers lay 
down as the end of man is a ‘‘sham;” and all those people 
who have not spent their lives in forwarding that which they 
have chosen, each for himself, as the great pursuit of hu- 
manity, is to be put down as a busybody, who laboured 
all his life in doing nothing. They are almost as hard upon 
soldiers and statesmen as they are upon missionaries and 
priests. With a pride of office, compared to which all ima- 
ginable sacerdotal superciliousness is as nothing, they exalt 
themselves as the gods of humanity, the only true teachers of 
the way of happiness. If one of them were to go into a church 
and hear asermon on the dignity of the priesthood, he would 
be horribly indignant at the pride, as he would call it, that 
could assume such honours, and bear such incredible testimony 
to its own powers. But set him to write a memoir on a member 
of his own order, then you will soon see how blind he is to the 
ridicule of self-glorification. You will then find that though 
he uses his reason to drive from the world the supreme Reason 
that created it; though he appears so disgusted with intellect, 
that he cannot even bear the name when it is a question about 
the government of the universe; yet he is proud of his own, he 
makes a parade of it, he boasts continually of its power, and 
he lashes himself into a fury when any of its rights are dis- 
puted. Yet he refuses to admit an intellect of which his own 
is but a feeble image, which presides over the marvellous order 
of the universe, over that sublime harmony whose majesty 
and power move his soul so deeply. And in the place of the 
banished God he endeavours to set up a hero-worship, and 
adroitly essays to smuggle himself and his friends into the 
vacant throne. ‘These men of the pen, these journalists and 
scientific persons, who at present have the ear of the reading 
public, and can easily make their voices heard through the 
world, would fain persuade it, that of all heroes the literary 
and philosophic chieftain is the only true one. Soldiers and 
statesmen, orators and judges, may be the marvel of the day, 
and the theme of all tongues, but they leave nothing to pos- 
terity, generally not even a name; mankind, when they are 
dead, does not find itself better off than before ; they have not 
led the way to any marked progress; bread is not cheaper for 
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them, nor locomotion easier, nor have men inherited from 
them a single useful idea the more. But the artist, the author, 
and the philosopher, we are told, live in their works, or ir 
their inventions, and enjoy a real immortality. They are the 
gods who have brought us from starvation in Egypt to the 
fatness of the land of promise. This is the great thesis which 
the literary men of the present day are conspiring to prove: 
and great is their wrath against any unlucky brother in the 
craft who is pushed by the necessities of his stomach, or by an 
indiscreet genius, to lift the curtain which they would fain 
drop over the private vices and the petty follies which gene- 
rally are found to distinguish the “‘ great thinkers.” Every now 
and then we are edified by a volume or two of worthless 
letters of deceased celebrities, set in a frame of anecdotes 
equally ill-chosen, which evidently do no small injury to the 
cause of letters; which cause, or conspiracy, or solemn league 
and covenant, has for its objects,—first, the recognition of 
journalists and philosophers as the élite of humankind, and 
the ministers of its happiness, peace, prosperity, and progress ; 
and secondly, the enjoyment by such persons of all the hon. 
ours and emoluments which grateful but misguided humanity 
now lJavishes on other classes of supposed benefactors, on 
** priests and kings,” on religious and civil governors. 


“The peerage,’ says Arago, in his brilliant memoir of James 
Watt, “is in England the first of dignities and rewards; you would 
naturally suppose that this honour was conferred on James Watt ¢ 
They never even thought of it! . . . When I asked the reason, they 
told me, ‘ These dignities are reserved for officers of the army and 
navy, for the influential speakers in Parliament, and for member: 
‘of high families. It is not the fashion to give them to savants, to 
literary men, to artists, and engineers.’ I knew it was not the 
fashion under Queen Anne, for Newton was not made a peer. But 
after a century and a half of progress in science, when each one of 
us in his short life has seen so many kings exiled, deserted, pro- 
scribed; their thrones occupied by men with no title but their 
swords,—might we not hope that the system of classifying mankind 
had ceased? ‘That men would no longer dare to tell us, ‘ Whatever 
be your services, your virtues, your knowledge, none of you shall 
pass the limits of his caste.’ .. . But let us count on the future. 
A time will come when the science of destruction will bend before 
the arts of peace; when the genius which multiplies our powers, 
which creates new products, which disseminates plenty among the 
amasses, will occupy in the general estimation of men the place which 
reason and good sense assign to it now.”’ 


It seems, then, that ‘‘ reason and good sense” assign a peer- 
age at least to a mechanician who makes a notable improvement 
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1 shoes (for the more vulgar and common the thing improved, 
he wider does the benefit extend); ‘‘reason and good sense” 
each that this scientific inventor of pegs or screws for boots 
hould be rewarded by being made ruler of men, and that his 
alents should be transferred from the cobbling of soles to the 
obbling of constitutions. We have seen the practical work- 
ng of this kind of ‘‘reason and good sense ;” we have seen 
nost of the nations of Europe committed for a time to provi- 
ional governments, composed of poets and professors, astro- 
iomers, journalists, and theorists, without inspiring the popu- 
ations with any ardent desire of their continuance, or with 
ny profound regrets when they fell ignominiously from the 
seats into which they had wriggled. The events of 1848 soon 
taught Europe a lesson on the comparative value of ‘‘ the 
science of destruction”.on the one hand, and of “the arts of 
peace” on the other; or, in other words, of the soldier and 
statesman, as compared with the journalist, philosopher, and 
artisan. 

One fallacy of M. Arago consists in his assumed division of 
all these functions into two kinds—“ arts of destruction,” and 
“arts of peace.” We will not allow that the soldier studies 
solely the ‘science of destruction ;”’ nor that “ arts of peace” 
are exclusively those of the journalist, the artisan, and ,the 
theorist. Peace is doubtless the great necessity of man on 
this earth, the end of all association; but peace is not the 
result of newspaper-writing, star-gazing, or engine-making ; ‘1t 
is an effect of good morals and good government. The arts of 
destruction, as Arago calls them, belong to those arts which 
bring men together, teach them practical wisdom and tact, 
make them know what man is, and how he is to be governed. 
Those that he calls the ‘‘ arts of peace” are the arts which may 
be carried on in solitude, which have no reference to moral 
character, which teach no tact, which leave a man perfectly 
ignorant of human nature, and therefore perfectly unfit to 
govern. The arts of the soldier and statesman and ecclesi- 
astic are the real arts of peace, whose end is peace and civilisa- 
tion, whatever means théy use to secure it. Those which Arago 
calls arts of peace are merely arts of enjoyment and luxury, 
fostered certainly by peace, but by no means incomyatible 
with war ; arts that chiefly flourish in peace, not arts which in 
any sense can be said to be productive of peace. 

_ The first great need of society is to be well governed; and 
its first rewards and recompenses must be given to the ruler, 
since the substantial part of them generally consists in a share 
of the honours which encircle the government. To admit a 
person into a participation of the governing power is the 
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highest mark of confidence, the most solid honour, that a 
people can confer. While this remains the case, we can hardly 
expect the people to conclude that because a man writes 
sparkling prose, makes popular songs, can shout out the U¢ 
de poitrine, can do difficult sums, discover new comets and 
planets, and determine whether the light of the sun comes 
from a gaseous envelop or a solid surface, that he is therefore 
fit for a share in the functions of government. Yet this is 
the pretence of modern author-craft. Because they find that 
their journals, ballads, and placards, can excite the masses to 
pull down, therefore they suppose themselves capable of build- 
ing constitutions, making laws, and directing and governing 
the people. Yet, when they tried it in 1848, it was not long 
before every honest man appealed from the pen to the sword, 
from the so-called arts of peace, which had brought nothing 
but confusion and terror, to the science of destruction, which 
had now turned out to be the science of safety and preser- 
vation. 

We are quite unable to see the validity of the argument 
which our philosophers generally use to enforce their views. 
‘We do not see why, because the inventor of the steam-engine 
will be better remembered by posterity than the minister who 
governed England, or the warrior who fought her battles in his 
age, he ought therefore to monopolise all the honours. In the 
cathedral of London the architect of the pile has no monu- 
ment, buta slab with the inscription st gueris monumentum cir- 
cumspice, while Nelson has an elaborate erection to his memory. 
The artist erects his own monument; the warrior and states- 
man spend themselves for their country, but erect no perma- 
nent column to their own genius. Government and strategy 
are necessary but transitory acts; it 1s fair that the want of 
intrinsic durability should have some external compensation. 
But oftentimes the artist and the inventor pretend that all they 
seek is immortality—or, if any thing more, it is wealth; why, 
then, lay a claim to the honours set apart for the men of ac- 
tion? Ifthe value of a work is to be measured by its dura- 
tion, a pair of pantaloons may be more precious than the 
human body, a fiddle than the music which it is intended to 
express, and the labour of a bricklayer more virtuous than the 
effort of a man who risks his own life to save that.of another. 
But it is not so. Life itself is but a passing act; and the great 
actions of life, the noble deeds, all human works that are truly 
great, are but portions of this transitory act—minor acts, whose 
duration is a few minutes or hours, and which then vanish, and 
Jeave no visible residuum -behind; whereas art remains, and 
the artist or inventor in his very work builds his own monu- 
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ment, while the man of action spends himself for others, to 
whom he commits his reputation; and justly do the nations 
undertake to erect his tomb. Though he cannot, like the archi- 
tect and engineer, stand amid the buildings he has erected, the 
railroads he has planned, or the machines he has invented, and 
say, si gueris monumentum circumspice, yet he can appeal to 
the common intelligence of mankind, which acknowledges that 
the governor is here and now more necessary for our present 
good than the artist and the inventor, that the soldier is for the 
present a more direct and indispensable benefactor of the 
race than he who spends his days in inventing a substitute for 
leather, or a new method of making iron malleable. We do 
not live by bread alone, much less by our modern luxuries; 
but our whole political and social life depends on the govern- 
ment. This is indispensable; those may be dispensed with. 
And, as a matter of experience, when it comes to the question 
of who should govern us, we protest that we would rather re- 
main as we are, under the dominion of custom and law admi- 
nistered by soldiers and orators, country gentlemen and law- 
yers, than be ruled, or rather quacked, by a mixed commission 
of astronomers, poets, engineers, and newspaper-editors, each 
With some social theory fire-new from the mint of his own 
dreamy brain. 

We have tried in this short article rather to indicate than 
expose the gross materialism of a batch of modern philoso- 
phers, who judge of acts only by their permanent results 
impressed on the material world, and capable of being tested 
by the senses. It is worse than the materialism of Lucre- 
tius ; for he, though he denied all existence of souls, yet held 
that simulacra detached themselves like thin membranes 
from the surface of the body, and often after the death of 
their parent visited his surviving friends in their sleep, thus 
preserving the image and likeness of the departed, and embo- 
dying and immortalising the man in the thin film of his ezdolon 
or ghost. But for our moderns, a man once gone js annihi- 
lated; nothing remains except what he manufactured; his 
acts, his virtues, and his vices, are all gone. From this, how 
easy to come to the crypto-conclusion of Arago and the West- 
minster reviewer, that mere acts are neither bad nor good ; that 
they are transitory, and therefore neutral; that it is only as 
leaving some permanent and sensible effect that they are valu- 
able; that the act which ceases in itself, the act of faith, of 
hope, of love—the act of hatred, envy, and concupiscence— 
has no value whatever, negative or positive, merits no punish- 
ment, and deserves no reward except accidentally, so far as 
it happens to affect the material well-being, or the order and 
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decency of society. That, as it merits no reward and deserves 
no: punishment, there is no judgment. to be.expected, no hell, 


‘no heaven. They would probably deny the remaining one of 


the four last things, unless it was palpable in the prosperity of 
the cheap-funeral contractors, and in the increasing revenue 
from the succession-duty; but they are not without hope of 
adjourning the summons of even death itself sine die by means 
of improved drainage and ventilation, and a better care of 
exercise and diet. 

However, failure or no failure, one thing is certain; and 
that is, that our missionaries will continue to advance on the 
same road, and will not be induced to shunt off their engine 
to the line recommended by Mr. Wortabet or the Westmin- 
ster reviewer. Compared to the whole population of the 
world, compared even to the harvest of Buddhism and idol- 
atry, that of the Church has as yet been scanty. Yet we must 
go on; a bad harvest is better than none. Et post malam se- 
getem serendum est,* says Seneca. We must not despair be- 
cause we are in a state of transition, wherein little is accom- 
plished. ‘The first wave of the flood-tide of the Church was 
in the times of the personal equality of the imperial system, 
and rushed from below upwards; then came a period of rest; 
the next wave was from above downwards, converting the 
people through the kings. The destruction of the feudal 
spirit has rendered this mode of missionary success from hence- 
forth but of secondary importance. Society is now renewing 
itself on another basis of personal equality; and in the course 
of the present century men may perhaps be destined to see 
another mighty surge of the Church’s waters, spreading once 
more from the broad base to the apex of society. 


* We must sow even after a bad harvest. 
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BEN JONSON, RECUSANT AND RENEGADE. 
The Poems of Ben Jonson. Edited by R. Bell. J. W. Parker. 


THE wisdom of the ancients, when it wished to express its 
convictions that a man had chosen a field of research from 
which very little fruit could be gathered, would jocosely ob- 
serve that “it is very hard to shave an egg.” Doubtless our 
Protestant friends will think that we shall also find it very 
hard to extract any Catholic capital from the history of Ben 
Jonson; and so in one sense it would be: but our intention 
and wish is not to hold him up as a confessor of the faith, but 
to show that the vaunted glories of our great age of literature 
are not due. to Protestantism; that the great writers of that 
period, so far from being favourers of the new religion, hated 
it in their hearts; and although they had not the hardihood 
to incur for any length of time the penalties of recusancy, yet 
when they conformed, it was with grudging and bitterness, 
resolved, as they best dared, to repay with sarcasm and insult 
the unbearable tyranny that took their convictions under its 
tutelage. 

We have heretofore devoted an article* to show that 
Shakespeare, the idol of all true Englishmen, is in no sense 
a Protestant poet; that whether or no he conformed to the 
dominant religion, his yearnings were. all for the old one. Be- 
fore we go on to Ben Jonson, we will add one more passage 
to those quoted in that paper, to show the contempt in which 
the great master held the sole doctrine in which all Pro- 
testants of the period were agreed—namely, the identity of 
the Pope with Antichrist, and of the Catholic Church with 
the harlot of the Apocalypse. 

Every body remembers that marvellous conversation in 
which Mrs. Quickly and the boy describe Falstaff’s death to 
Nym and Bardolph; and the dame’s anxiety first to deny and 
‘then explain away the fact, that he “cried out of women,” 
said they were devils incarnate, and that the devil would have 
him on their account. ‘‘ A’ never could abide carnation, it 
was a colour he never loved,” is her comment on the first 
division of his text; and to explain the second, she allows 
that he was too free with the sex ; ‘‘ but then,” she says, “‘ he 
was rheumatic, and talked of the [old-woman] of Babylon.” 


* In July 1854,—New Series, vol. ii. p. 19. 
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Now if any one will put himself in the position of an auditor 
in those days, remembering that Rome was then pronounced 
ftoom; and that the similarity of sound makes Mrs, Quickly 
suppose that rheumatism was the Room-disease characteristic 
of the period, the chief symptom of which was unmeasured 
invective against the said Babylonish woman; if he will re- 
member also that almost the single doctrine of the Protest- 
antism of the period, as taught in homilies and sermons, was 
the identity of this scarlet dame with the Catholic Church,— 
he cannot, in our opinion, fail to see what was the intention of 
the great dramatist in bringing forward his Mrs. Malaprop, 
innocently accounting for all the debauchery of the fat knight 
by his Roman fever, and his agreement with those homilies. 
To make old Falstaff die a Protestant, cursing Popery, and to 
record his fixed hatred of the colour which is supposed to 
symbolise Rome, is certainly the work of one who was no 
friend of the Reformation; and who would, in a jocular man- 
ner, throw what dirt he dared upon it.* 

But our present purpose is to examine into the Catholicity 
of Shakespeare’s companion and rival Ben Jonson, about which 
there can be no such doubt as may be entertained about the 
religion of the bard of Stratford. Ben was born early in 1574. 
His father, who had been imprisoned in Queen Mary’s reign, 
was probably a Protestant; in which persuasion Ben was nur- 
tured, and continued till 1593 or 1594; when, being impri- 
soned in consequence of having killed a man in a duel, with 
the gallows before his eyes, and hell closing the dreary vista, 
his soul was open to the impressions of religion, and he re- 
ceived the lessons ofa priest and was reconciled to the Church. 
On this, ‘‘spies were set to catch him;” but the keeper of the 
prison, who seems, like many of his trade in those dreary days, 
to have favoured the priest, advertised him of them, and his: 
abjuration was not discovered. On his coming out, he married 

* Since the above was written, a passage from a Ms. of Richard James, B.D., 
Fellow of Ch. Ch. Oxford, born in 1592, and consequently a contemporary of 
Shakespeare, has been quoted in Notes and Queries for Nov. 8 ult., which renders 
it certain that in the character of Falstaff our great dramatist intended to ridi- 
cule the saints of the Reformation; just as in //udibras Butler intended to lam- 
poon the saints of the Rebellion. ‘‘ In Shakespeare’s first show of Harrie the 
Fift, the person with whom he undertook to play a buffoon was not Falstaff, but 
Sir Jno. Oldcastle ; and offence being worthily taken by personages descended 
from his title (as peradventure by many others also), who put [him] to make 
an ignorant shift of abusing Sir Jno. Fastolphe; a man not inferior of virtue, 
though not so famous in piety as the other, who gave witness to the truth of our 
Reformation with a constant and resolute martyrdom, unto which he was pur- 
sued by the priests, bishops, monks, and friars of those days.'’ So the person 
whom Shakespeare originally chose to enact this part was one of lox’s Saints 
and Martyrs ; and when he was forced by popular clamour to drop that name, 


he chose another ‘‘ of not inferior virtue’ to illustrate the absurdities and the 
vices of Protestantism. 
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a wife, young, and a Catholic like himself, by whom he had 
at least two children, who died before him, and on whose death 
he composed very beautiful epigrams. She was, says Drum- 
mond, ‘‘a shrew, yet honest” 2. e. faithful ‘‘to him.” She died 
long before his visit to Scotland in 1618, when he communi- 
cated these particulars to the laird of Hawthornden. Before his 
conversion, he had taken to composing for the stage; and soon 
after his marriage he produced the corrected edition of Every 
Man in his Humour. The scene was originally laid in Italy; 
but after his conversion he transferred his satire from Catholic 
to Protestant manners. Some commentators have objected 
that he committed an oversight in retaining Kitely’s suspicions 
of his wife having poisoned his clothes and his drink: this, 
they say, is true of Italy, but happily unknown in England. 
But Gifford shows that the practice was as common in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth as now; and, indeed, quite a cha- 
racteristic of her court. Soon after he produced Every Man 
out of his Humour. Cynthia's Revels was acted in 1600; its 
object was to ridicule the manners of the euphuists of the 
court. ‘‘ After the atrocious execution of Mary of Scotland,” 
says Gifford, “ Whitehall appears to have grown extremely 
dull. Elizabeth herself lost her spirits, and became fretful 
and morose. ‘The courtiers, who could not be gay, became 
affected ;” and the Catholic poet could find no subject more 
congenial to his own feelings, or more gratifying to the spleen 
of the spiteful queen, than the castigation of their absurdities. 
In 1602 he published the Poetaster, and shortly afterwards 
the revised edition of his noble tragedy of Sejanus. ‘The fine 
play, Volpone, was produced in 1605. But in this year Ben 
Jonson apostatised, and we shall trace his progress no longer ; 
our intention is to examine into the probable motives of this 
lamentable step. 

In Drummond’s “ costive and splenetic” account of his 
conversations with Ben in 1618, not much is said to enlighten 
us. “ He took his religion,” he tells us, “on trust of a priest 
who visited him in prison: he was twelve years a Papist; but 
after this he was reconciled to the Church of England, and 
ceased to be arecusant. At his first communion, in token of 
his true reconciliation, he drank out the full cup of wine.” 
Drummond, however, was not much impressed with the truth 
and sincerity of his conformity; for in summing up his cha- 
racter, he says: “‘ he was for any religion, as being versed in 
both.” Gifford tells us that he convinced himself “ by the aid 
of those wiser guides who follow truth alone.”* Any how, 


* Gifford has gathered this from an interpretation of some lines in Jonson’s 
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by whatever means it came about, in 1605 he ceased to be 
a Catholic. 

But it will be interesting to examine the steps of his 
apostasy a little more minutely. About 1603, two years 
before that event, his turn for conviviality commenced, as 
Gifford tells us. Then he rejoined the immortal club of the 
Mermaid tavern, where he and Shakespeare were the ruling 
minds. For ten years before his notions of religious duty 
seem to have kept him from this society. The stricter Ca- 
tholics were as notorious as the Puritans for their objections 
to gambling and swearing. Thus, in Every Man in his Hu- 
mour,* Kitely says of Cash his clerk, who raises his suspicions 
by refusing to take an oath: 

‘¢ He’s no precisian, that I’m certain of, 


Nor rigid Roman Catholic : he’ll play 
At fayles and tick-tack ; I have heard him swear.” 


Perhaps also the profession of actor or playwright was as sus- 
picious in their eyes as it is now in those of the precisians of 
Belgium, where players are (or were till lately) excommuni- 
cate, and the faithful forbidden to frequent the theatre. Ben 
seems to have split the difference between the rigid Catholics 
and the loose fishes; he wrote for the stage, but eschewed the 
Coal-hole. From the moment of his entering the latter place 
in 1603 he must be classed among the mere hangers-on of 
Popery, a loose outsider, with nothing to distinguish him ex- 
ternally from an ordinary “‘ Christian unattached.” Here he 
doubtless belonged to that numerous category of Papists who 
are referred toin an act of parliament of the period, which we 
shall shortly quote, who strove to hide their recusancy and 
escape its penalties by occasional attendance at church, where 
they snored through service and sermon. Such a culpable 
complacency is the inevitable preliminary to that fine easy 
amble which carries men so smoothly down-hill. They get 
used to tampering with their consciences; and if any more 
severe Jaw is enacted requiring farther compliances, they are 
‘¢Execration upon Vulcan’’ for having burned his papers. Among the pieces 
consumed were some in which 


—‘‘ twice twelve years [had] stored up: humanity 
With humble gleanings in divinity 

After the Fathers, and those wiser guides 

Whom faction had not drawn to follow sides.’’ 


There is not a word here to justify Gifford in saying that Jonson devoted him- 
self to the Fathers for the purpose of reconsidering his religion. Ben is evi- 
dently talking of extracts from the Fathers for controversy, and from the wiser 
guides, the ascetic writers, who do not enter the lists of polemics at all, for devo- 
‘tion. All that we can gather from this is, that Ben, like most other persons 
who have compromised their orthodoxy, affects to believe that piety is separable 
from, and more important than, truth. * Act iii. scene 2. 
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pretty sure to make the concession. Doubtless a learned man 
like Jonson would search for precedents for going arm-in-arm 
with majesty into the temple of Remmon,* and bowing down 
there. He would turn over the pages of the ‘‘ wiser guides 
who follow truth alone,” till he fcund something to his pur- 
pose. His biographers generally assert that he undertook a 
deep study of the Fathers to clear his conscience previous. to 
this step. It would be no doubt interesting to be able to 
point ont the very passages of patristic lore which wrought 
this change in hissoul. And we think we are able to do so 
with a considerable degree of probability. The Bibliotheca 
Patrum we have consuited is, however, no popish one, like 
the collections of Cotelerius, Gallandus, or La Bigne, nor even 
the Puseyite Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology from Ox- 
ford ; but the works of the patres conscripts of the state reli- 
gion of England, as contained in the prolix folios of the “ Sta- 
tutes at Large.”” We find chapters of that great work, ‘‘ made 
and provided” in the very year in question (1605), that fully 
explain Ben’s new illumination. The fourth chapter of the 
third year of James I. (1605) is intituled ‘‘ An act for better 
discovering and repressing Popish recusants,” and begins— 

** Forasmuch as it is found by daylie experience that manie 
his majestie’s subjects that adhere in their hearte to the Popish 
religion, by the infection drawn from thence, and by the wicked 
and devilishe councell of Jesuites, seminaries, and other like 
persons dangerous to the Church and State, are so far per- 
verted in the point of their loyalties and due allegiance unto 
the king’s maj'@ and the crown of England, as that they are 
readie to entertain and execute any treasonable conspiracies 
and practices, as evidently appears by” —the Gunpowder Plot, 
(we are tired of quoting verbatim). And whereas some Papists 
hide their recusancy by occasional conformity—that is, by occa- 
sionally appearing at church; therefore, to prevent such frauds 
for the future, it is enacted that Popish recusants, conforming 
and repairing to church, shall receive the sacrament there once 
a year, under penalties of 20/. for the first year, 40/. for the 
second, and 60/. for the third; half to go to the exchequer, 
and half to any informer who chooses to sue. 

We tremble for the stability of the jolly rollickers of the 
Mermaid; for those witty companions who, like Dr. Johnson, 
could only breathe the air of London, who would die if re- 
moved from the stage and from the court. They might, how- 
ever, brave the penalty; but an unkinder cut awaits them. 
Let us turn to the next chapter in our Bibliotheca Patrum. 


* 4 Kings, v. 18. 
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we read as follows: “ Whereas divers Jesuits, seminaries, and 
Popish priests daylie doe withdrawe many of his majestie’s 
subjects from the true service of Almightie God, and the re- 
ligion established within this realme, to the Romishe religion 
. . . . and have persuaded them to damnable treasons... . 
therefore a reward of the third part of the penalty (provided 
such third part does not exceed 50/.) is offered to all persons 
discovering recusants who harbour priests or attend Mass.” 
And the second section of the act makes the following cruel 
inroad upon the courtly and urbane literati of the Mermaid: 
‘* And whereas the repaire of such evil-affected persons to the 
corte or to the citie of London may be very dangerous to his 
majestie’s person, &c. . . . be it enacted that no Popish re- 
cusant convicted or to be convicted shall come into the courte 
or house where the king’s majestie or the heire apparent shall 
be,” under a penalty of 100/.: and, worse still, ‘‘ shall not re- 
maine within ten miles of London, unless within three months 
they conform, under the same penalty.” 

Now Ben, writer of plays and contriver of court-masques, 
poet, wit, Londoner, and jolly companion of the Mermaid, 
take your choice. Alas! it was but a little step from occa- 
sional conformity to the new mode of reconciliation by taking 
the sacrament. Ben complied; and to show his sincerity, “at 
his first communion, in token of his true reconciliation, he 
drank out the full cup of wine.” 

This little trait has afforded a fine handle for the comments 
of biographers, who see. no irreverence in the act, but only a 
custom of the times, an evidence of the new-born fervour of 
the convert, or of his manly and decided character. We can, 
however, supply a few anecdotes which will throw a different 
light on the matter, and will justify Drummond’s sarcastic ex- 
pression of incredulity concerning his sincerity. The remarks 
which we are about to make, and the terms which we feel com- 
pelied to use, will necessarily be very offensive to our Anglican 
friends, who should not read what follows unless they are 
conscious of very good tempers. For ourselves, we would 
never insult any one’s religious convictions except in self-de- 
fence. And this is a question of self-defence. By means of 
horrible persecutions your Church made our people partake 
of its communion; and then you and your writers forthwith 
claim for your religion whatever lustre the genius of these 
compulsory conformists can shed on it. However painful it 
may be to you to see this conformity represented in its true 
colours, as it appeared to the victims and as 1t appears to us, 
such representation is necessary to the cause of truth and of 
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justice. Suppose the priests of Baal had claimed Elias as a 
convert because he said, ‘‘ Cry aloud; for he is god, and per- 
haps he is asleep, or talking,” the young prophets, we ima- 
gine, would have defended their master’s sarcasm and mocking 
invective, and would have shown by parallel cases that such 
an admission as Elias made involves only a bitterer denial of 
what he seems to assert. In the same way we intend to show 
that the apparent conformity of Ben Jonson was really intended 
by him to be an insult to the ceremony at which he was ob- 
liged to assist, instead of a hearty acceptance of it. The swill- 
ing the whole cupful of liquor (no other terms will properly 
express Ben’s feeling about the act) certainly was a token of 
the truth of his reconciliation ; but in the same way as a wit- 
ness spitting at the book on which he is sworn instead of 
kissing it would be a token of the truth of the testimony he 
is about to give. We are afraid, dear reader, that you will 
think Ben’s act horribly sacrilegious; and our tone in describ- 
ing it flippant in the extreme, and inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of a serious review. But we beseech you to put your- 
self into our place, and to look at it, as well as you can, from 
our point of view. 

Suppose you were in China, and were invited by som 
great mandarin to eat rice with him in the temple of the great 
dragon, with the alternative, say, of being flayed alive: of 
course you would at once choose the latter horn of the di- 
lemma, and would cast your skin with as much unconcern as 
you take off your clothes. But suppose that in a moment of 
weakness—(mind, we do not say it is likely on the part of one 
so firm in his convictions as yourself)—suppose, however, you 
had culpably complied with the mandarin’s former suggestion, 
we do not think you would afterwards suffer many scruples of 
conscience for having by such means as you dared testified your 
repugnance to the idol-feast of which you had partaken: you 
would rather boast, ‘‘ Oh, but I spat in the idol’s face, and 
carved my initials on the dragon’s tail.” Just so did the per- 
sons in question act towards the Anglican bread and wine; 
which, after all, no one, not even the most romanising Tracta- 
rian, has any right, since the late synod of Bath, to assert to 
be more than mere bread and wine—blessed bread and wine 
if you like; but still no more capable of being the matter of 
any real sacrilege than a leg of mutton after Paterfamilias has 
said grace over it. Pardon us for -being plain-spoken; it 1s 
because we are not at all willing to allow you to lose sight of 
the real conclusion of the Denison decision. 

In times of persecution one would hardly look to the 
theatres and pothouses, or even to the literary clubs, to contri- 
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bute any notable supply of confessors and martyrs. One 
would expect perhaps a great deal of witty abuse of the per- 
secutors, and a great deal -of tart irony on the subject of the 
dominant religion; but very little strength of purpose in re- 
sisting it. Conformity would be treated as a joke, and slang 
names invented to describe it; but nevertheless the confor- 
mity would be effected. Just so did the “fast” Catholics act. 
They called receiving the bread and wine “ lunching with the 
curate,” and attributed no more meaning to it than they would 
to that ceremony. Even pious persons sometimes so far com- 
promised themselves as to do it once in their lives to secure 
their estates. It is related of a Comte de Montesquieu, who 
inherited large property in Ireland, which would pass to his 
brother in the event of his persisting in his recusancy, that he 
went over to his estate, ‘*lunched with the curate,” disposed of 
his property, and then reconciled himself anew to the Church ; 
and that on being reproached by a serious friend for his fall, 
he answered, ‘‘ he would sooner trust his soul for a week to 
Almighty God than his estate for a day to his brother.” But 
even reprobate Catholics, who intended their apostasy to be 
final, nevertheless, as far as they dared, exhibited their con- 
tempt for the communion they were pretending to join. 
Those whose rank or recklessness placed them above the fear 
of consequences, often showed their disdain in a very summary 
manner. One apostate duke, after tasting the cup, gave it 
back to the parson with grimaces of disgust, and turned to his 
neighbour with the exclamation, ‘‘ Port, by G—!” And Dr. 
Lushington and Dr. Sumner would have justified his asseve- 
ration; it was port-wine and nothing else, unless, which we 
can scarcely suppose, in those days merchants had learned to 
manufacture a spurious article out of logwood, elder-wine, and 
brandy. The same personage, at a great dinner given by the 
Bishop of London in his henour, in reply to a speech congra- 
tulating the Church of England on its distinguished convert, 
begged to propose as a toast, “the glorious Reformation, 
which had given wine to the laity, and wives to the clergy.” 
Another noble and gracious apostate, the Duke of Shrews- 
bury, when, at Bromsgrove Church, he made the communion 
that was to capacitate him for office in the government, smelt 
the cup that was offered to him, and, without tasting it, de- 
manded of the curate how he could expect a gentleman to 
drink such cursed stuff? thereupon he poured it on the 
ground (a ceremony since embodied by Dr. Hook in the 
Leeds ritual), and sent his servant to Grafton Manor to pro- 
cure some better wine. The grand-daughter of the man sent 
is still living, and has often repeated the story to our informant. 
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Our last instance is still more like that of Ben Jonson. A 
sailor, forced to conform, put a shilling into the offertory- 
plate, and at the rails drank up the whole cupful of wine; 
giving back the empty vessel to the parson, with the remark 
that it was a d—d good shilling’s worth, and he did not care 
how-soon he had another. Now the very existence of these 
traditions among Catholics, even if they had not been true, 
would show what means they would take, if they dared, to 
exhibit their abhorrence of the act they were forced to per- 
form. When, therefore, we find Ben Jonson taking these very 
means, there is, it appears to us, very little reason to doubt his 
true motive. There is, of course, great weakness in this con- 
duct—it is like that of ancient Pistol, who eats the leek, and 
swears he will be horribly revenged. It is disgusting enough 
to the man of truth and of nerve; but, after all, it is only weak- 
ness and cowardice, seeking to shield itself under the mask of 
buffoonery, not the more disgusting hypocrisy of the serious 
apostate andrenegade. We cannot ask Protestants to feel as 
we do with regard to this insult to their religion; but we do 
ask them to have fairness enough to own that they have only 
themselves to thank for it, in compelling recalcitrant recu- 
sants to redeem their liberty and their living by eating the 
‘* supper.” 

After his weak compliance, Ben Jonson exhibited precisely 
the kind of character that we should expect in a man so 
ill at ease in his conscience. ‘A great lover and _praiser 
of himself, a contemner and scorner of others, given rather 
to lose a friend than a jest, jealous.of every word and action 
of those about him, especially after drink, which is one of 
the elements in which he lived,—a dissembler of the parts 
which reign in him, a bragger of some good that he wanted ; 
thinketh nothing well done but what either he himself or 
some of his friends have said or done. He is passionately kind 
and angry, careless either to gain or keep; vindictive, but if 
he be well answered, at himself; interprets best sayings and 
deeds often to the worst. He was for any religion, as being 
versed in both; oppressed with fancy which hath o’er-mastered 
his reason,—a general disease in many poets.” 

One thing, however, we must say for him, that after his 
apostasy he never libelled the religion that he had the weak- 
ness to relinquish; unlike Jeremy Taylor, or Chillingworth, 
or Gibbon, he never prostituted his talents to such a purpose. 
On the contrary, like “little John Nobody, that durst not 
speak,” he continued to the end of his life to lash the vices of 
reformed England ; never, that we know of, did he satirise the 
Catholic religion. In his Staple of News, written in 1625, 
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he gives some cock-and-bull stories about the Jesuits, to which 
his biographers refer as a proof of the sincerity of his Protest- 
antism, but which are told in derision of those who believe in 
them, not in mockery of the Jesuits themselves. The persons 
who feel his lash are the gaping parsons and country justices, 
with their continual inquiries after the plots of recusants: 


‘¢The public chronicler and gentle reader~ 
No more shall be abused; nor country parsons 
Of the inquisition; nor busy justices 
Trouble the peace, and both torment themselves 
And their poor ignorant neighbours, with inquiries 
After the many and most innocent monsters 
That never came in the counties they were charged with.” 


It is simply in mockery of the open-mouthed Protestant cus- 
tomers of the news-oflice that he retails these stories about the 
Jesuits : 
‘¢ ___. The King of Spain is chosen Pope 

And emperor too, the thirtieth of February, 

And Spinola is made general of the Jesuits ; 

And Vitellesco, he that was last general, 

Being now turned cook to the society, 

Has dressed his Excellence such a dish of eggs!” 


There! we defy Exeter Hall to make much of that. What 
follows is more in its style: 


‘¢ But what if Spinola have a new project 
To bring an army over in cork shoes, 
And land them here at Harwich! all his horse 
Are shod with cork, and fourscore pieces of ordnance 
Mounted upon cork-carriages, with bladders 
Instead of wheels, to run the passage over 
At a spring-tide.” 


He satirises the Calvinists at Amsterdam: 


‘‘The saints do write, they expect a prophet shortly, 
‘The prophet Baal,* to be sent over to them 
To calculate a time, and half a time, 
And the whole time, according to Naometry.” 


To whom is this applicable? to us, or to the religion which 
is illuminated by Cumming on the Apocalypse, Newton on’ 
Daniel, and Keith on the prophecies? The news from Con- 
stantinople is as amusing: 


‘They give out here, the grand signior 
Is certainly turned Christian ; and to clear 
The controversy ’twixt the Pope and him, 
Which is the Antichrist, he means to visit 
The church at Amsterdam this very summer, 
And quit all marks of the beast.” 


* Baal means Ball—a noted preacher of those days, mentioned in the 
Execration upon Vulcan: 
‘‘The admired discourses of the prophet Ball.’’ 
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** Joyful tidings!” exclaims the puritan customer. ‘But whom 
is Ben deriding, let us ask—the divines who are contending 
whether the Pope or the Sultan be the Antichrist, or the 
Pope, about whom the controversy is kindled ? 

We have no time to trace the declining years of the poet’s 
life. We fear that he was more constant to the royal idol, 
whose worship he had adopted, than he had been to God: 
“he continued,” says Gifford, “ while his faint and faltering 
tongue could articulate, to pay his annual duty to his royal 
master,” and with all the fawning flattery of those king- 
worshipping times. Yet among his papers that were left un- 
finished at his death, and that appear in his “ Discoveries,” 
we find many indications of his dissatisfaction with his state. 
Unlike Donne, who can see nothing but triumphant progress 
towards perfection in the reformed world, Ben finds it raving 
mad: ‘*‘ Would she had but doated still! but her dotage is now 
broke forth into a madness, and become a mere frenzy.” In 
another place we have a curious attempt to combine loyalty 
to his sovereign and pity for the persecuted victims of the 
king’s injustice. ‘Justice is the virtue that innocence re- 
joiceth in. Yet even that is not always so safe, but it may 
love to stand in the sight of mercy. For sometimes misfor- 
tune is made a crime, and then innocence is succoured no less 
than virtue. Nay, oftentimes-virtue is made capital,’—as 
he had found during his recusancy, and as he timidly enough 
complains in these his dying words. Alas, poor, rare old Ben! 
could you not be content with creating your immortal Boba- 
dil, without (in a religious sense) acting the part yourself? 
Was the glory of your long recusancy thus to be extinguished, 
and ‘left like an unsavoury snuff?” For twelve long years 
you scorned the sneaking hostility of the common informers 
and the pursuivants, but at last your Downright came upon 
you, armed with acts of parliament, and then you cried out, 
‘‘ Hold, under favour forbear!” For twelve long years you 
had braved the area-sneaks, but you could not endure the 
swinging of the swash-bucklers, and like Pistol, at their de- 
sires aud requests and petitions, you ate, look you, this leek ; 
and for much the same reasons as Fluellen gave: ‘ because, 
look you, you did not love it, nor your affections, and your 
appetites, and your digestions, did not agree with it.” We 
pity you, dear Ben, for eating; but we thank you for that 
grimace by which you testified how nauseous you found the 
flavour of the food. 


TURNER'S PICTURES AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


Ir in all the fragrant pomp of stuffing and gravy that invalu- 
able fowl, the goose, is convicted of folly because she is ‘‘ too 
much for one, and not enough for two,” with more reason is 
she chargeable with foolishness whilst living her most orna- 
mental but briefest of lives, on green, common, or stubble, 
since naturalists tell us that no goose passes any portal, how- 
ever high, without stooping in fear of a concussion. ‘This is 
folly, the pride that apes humility with a vengeance. Few 
men of European nurture having altogether gooselike souls, it 
is the practice of certain kingly potentates in torrid climes, 
whose likenesses we see mostly on cups and saucers and cakes 
of Indian ink, to make the door of the audience-chamber so 
low that a contumacious envoy must either do homage on 
entering or fracture his skull—that is, if diplomatic skulls be 
thin enough, which may be doubted. An estimable triend 
of ours, an enthusiastic Turnerite, being unwilling to make 
geese of his friends, and finding three-foot doorways incon- 
sistent with domestic convenience, adopts a plan of exhibiting 
his *f Abbotsford,” which, without infringing on his guest’s 
sense of self-respect, obliges him to do corporal obeisance to 
the genius of the mighty painter. Having, with reverential 
gestures, unlocked the polished mahogany casket in which his 
gem is enshrined, he places the precious deposit in a proper 
slant on a low chair, day’s garish eye being first duly miti- 
gated, and then steps aside to enjoy his visitor’s delight. 
The latter must of course either plump on his knees at once, 
like a man, or compromise by squatting on his hams, like a 
‘“* black fellow,” to the -infinite danger of his braces, if not 
worse. We have gone through the process, and being lean 
and spare, survive; but some day a fat friend will succumb, 
and a catastrophe occur which we shudder to contemplate. 
Anyhow the supremacy of Turner is vindicated. 

For our own part, we flatter ourselves that we enter the 
gates of the temple which Turner has erected to his own fame 
in the spirit neither of a goose nor anenvoy. Still less will 
we yield service under the dragooning drill of the fashion- 
able critic of the day. But in all seriousness and gravity, 
nevertheless, and in the exercise of a free and unbiassed judg- 
ment, we think his claim to be considered the greatest of 
modern painters abundantly established. 

To arrive at this decision, no more materials are needed 
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than are now to be found (seen would not be exactly the 
truth) in the rooms of Marlborough House, which, in common 
with many thousand visitors, we have succeeded in “ doing” 
to a certain extent this week. 

Beyond all doubt, that painter is the greatest who most 
excels in the highest kind of art, in that power of representa- 
tion which can set before us an image, however faint, of Di- 
vinity itself glorifying and illuminating man’s face and form, 
which can present to our devout gaze such features as may 
have belonged to the Mother of God, and to the saints in 
heaven. Next in rank is he who can record the heroic and 
noble passages which dignify the pages of the world’s history. 
Perhaps we ought to continue the descent of the scale still 
further before we arrive at the position of the artist who most 
perfectly represents the aspects of mere inanimate nature. 
But in declaring Turner to be the greatest of modern painters, 
what we mean, distinctly and unhesitatingly, is this, that no 
modern painter, in England or abroad, of subjects, either of 
devotion, or history, or belonging to what is called high art, 
has attained a position which places him at all on an equal- 
ity with the great masters of the past; while Turner has not 
only outstripped in a notable degree all his competitors of 
modern times in the highest style of rendering inanimate na- 
ture, but has also surpassed in many respects every painter of 
similar subjects who has ever existed. We are not blind to 
his faults and shortcomings, to his extravagancies and: eccen- 
tricities: but granting these, in all that constitutes true great- 
ness in his branch of art, he remains, we are satisfied, without 
a superior. Hereafter, when circumstances admit of a more 
critical examination of the wonderful series of pictures which 
shine and glow even in the shadows of a back room and the 
fogs of November, we propose to explain more fully, and to 
illustrate our reasons for an admiration which is certainly 
neither prompted nor influenced by the cant of wordy art- 
criticism, which is a fashion and folly of the day. In the 
mean time let all who have a healthy enjoyment of painting 
take an earnest of future pleasure by seeing what little they 
can at present. Between the “ Vernon” Turners and the 
artist’s munificent gift to the nation, an entire history of the: 
rise, progress, perfection, and, we hardly like to add, decay of 
his powers, is now collected within the walls of a single build- 
ing. The new pictures are all dated, so that the uninitiated 
will find no difficulty on that score. Beginning with the dark 
old landscape, and the yeasty, foaming, Backhuysen-like ship- 
wreck of 1805, we see how Turner learned to paint; then 
how, reading nature by the flame of his own genius, he sought 
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to express, his growing knowledge by forms sanctioned and 
familiarised by custom, in such pictures as the ‘* Decline of 
Carthage,” which bears the date of 1817; then how, impa- 
tient of all trammels, when his very soul was bathed in the 
light of sun, moon, and stars, when the thousand changes of 
the atmosphere, and the endless combinations of colour be- 
came, as it were, a part of himself, he planned and executed 
such marvels of the imagination as the ‘ Childe Harold” 
poem, for such it is, and (in 1839) the “ Fighting Téméraire,” 
with its overpowering sentiment and moral. It is difficult to 
conceive how a mere painting of an old ship being towed 
along at sunset can produce so deep and lasting an impression 
on the mind; but herein hes the glory of the artist. 

Thus, in his first style, he gave a doubtful promise ; in 
his second he measured himself boldly, but with an uncertain 
success, against the great Frenchman ; in his third, if third it 
may be called, and not rather the due expansion in a natural 
direction of the second, he triumphantly asserted his trans- 
cendent genius. We trust that time may deal gently with 
the monuments of his fame; but there is much to be appre- 
hended from the daring and unscrupulous mode in which he 
dealt with the materials of his art. The present actual money- 
value of his pictures now in possession of the nation is truly 
enormous, outweighing, in fact, the estimated value of all the 
rest of the collection. 


CONSCIENCE AND FAITH. 
The National Review, Oct. 1856. Chapman and Hall. 


Our contemporary, The National Review for October, in an 
able but somewhat obscure article on ‘* Personal influences on 
our present theology,—Newman, Coleridge, Carlyle,” makes 
some remarks that are so exceedingly unjust to Dr. Newman, 
that we cannot pass them over in silence. After speaking with 
great praise of his theory of faith, the action of which begins 
in the conscience, and is developed by the intellect, ‘ rever- 
ently taking the Divine instincts and drawing out their hid- 
den oracles into the symmetry of a holy philosophy,” the 
writer goes on to say, that “ when we pass from his disquisi- 
tions to his tales, and observe the use to which he puts his 
doctrine in practical life, we start back in dismay, &c;” for 
there, he says, we find “ the word faith degraded to the sense 
of trying the experiment of an unknown religion, and obeying 
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it at hazard.”? And there the “convert to Romanism’”’ is 
warned that he “ must not expect to get through without 
dirt, and to hope that things will look clearer when the eye 
has become used to them.” Thus, he concludes, ‘ whether 
you. yield to what commands or to what scandalises your 
natural reverence, you equally satisfy the conditions of Dr. 
Newman’s ‘ faith.” 

Now, in the first place, we are not careful in general to 
answer objections brought forward against the religious teach- 
ings of tales and novels: if there is any form of literature we 
detest and abominate, it is that wherein a flounced miss dis- 
courses on piety, or the events of the story demonstrate the 
falsehood of the system of the Jesuits. Ifa man has facts to 
prove or to state, let him prove them or state them like a 
man; but let him not work them up into a tafe, where few 
will care, and no one will be able, to separate facts from fiction ; 
where the truth is so associated with falsehood, that it becomes 
suspicious even to the most favourable eye, and where argu- 
ments are presented to the hostile spirit in precisely that form 
in which they are most easily silenced, if not most summarily 
refuted. Wecannot fancy any more inappropriate engine for 
the edification of a religious conviction in a suspicious mind 
than the religious story. But, in conceding thus much, we 
by no means condemn Dr. Newman’s two tales. ‘They are 
invaluable for the keen edge of their satire; they are swords, 
not spades or trowels; their use is to smite and pierce, not to 
build—to destroy, not to create. They are meant, as it ap- 
pears to us, for one particular class of minds, and not for the 
whole world. of readers. They are meant for those whose 
reason has been enthralled and puzzled by a system of impo- 
sition in which they have been nurtured, to which they are 
attached by habit, and are bound by interest; while their in- 
nermost instincts, the sympathy of their faith and conscience 
is irresistibly attracted to another and a vaster system, to a 
‘mighty mother,” whose secret influences pierce all the walls 
and blinds with which their jealous governess has surrounded 
them. The aimof Dr. Newman’s tales is, we think, rather to 
break the snare than to build any positive convictions: they 
are written for men and women in whom the nucleus of faith 
is ready formed, and are intended to help them to shuffle off 
the husk and the dirt that impedes the free action of their souls. 
In Loss and Gain the hero who so sadly scandalises the Na- 
tional reviewer, by exhibiting his faith in the way of “ trying 
the experiment of an unknown religion,” is a person in whom 
faith is only impeded and hindered by the trammels of an alle- 
giance to a false system, wherein the true action of his convic- 
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tions 1s impossible; conscience and faith, therefore, urge him 
to break the snare. To Charles Reding conversion is chiefly 
a deliverance; he receives very little that is new, nothing that 
is contrary to his conscience ; his chief act is to cast off that to 
which he clings by the force of habit and by the superstition 
of an irrational fear. For such a man to remain in the Church 
of England would be “ the placid swallowing of what is offen- 
sive to the moral sense.” It is not as if a man to whose con- 
science prayers for the dead, the invocation of saints, and such- 
like doctrines, were repugnant, were asked to join the Church 
in defiance of his convictions. But it is that a man who had 
come to see the utter futility of the Protestant objections to 
these doctrines 1s urged thereupon to drop his Protestantism ; 
to drop a system which has come to be inconsistent with the 
inmost convictions of his heart. We do not deny that it 
would be an indefensible thing to work upon a man’s fears, 
and make him become a Catholic contrary to his convictions ; 
but it 1s a more degrading superstition still to work upon his 
fears, his interest, his worldly affections, to make him remain 
a Protestant contrary to his convictions}; as it is worse to deny 
what you believe than to profess a little more than you are 
yet convinced of. It is against this great superstition, that 
the satire of Loss and Gain is directed. To suppose that its 
aim is to enforce the former course shows either great malice 
or great stupidity. 

The only plausible pretext for the reviewer's injustice 
seems to us to be found in the design of the Lssay of Develop- 
ment, which is meant to afford ‘‘a solution of such a number 
of the reputed corruptions of Rome as might form a fair 
ground for trusting her where the investigation had not been 
pursued.” But here also it is only a very unscrupulous ad- 
versary who could metamorphose this course of conduct into 
‘* swallowing blindfold what is offensive to the moral sense.” 
The peculiar doctrines alluded to are those with which the 
moral sense has absolutely nothing whatever to do. How 
does it come within the province of the moral sense to deter- 
mine whether or no there is a purgatory; whether departed 
saints as well as living Christians are to be asked to intercede 
for us; whether St. Peter was chief of the Apostles, or whether 
they were all equal; whether their power is transmitted to 
their successors or not? The fallacy of Anglicans and of the 
National reviewer is to mistake the prejudices of education 
for conscience and mora] sense. These questions are only to 
be determined by a revelation. Anglicanism, professing to 
be the organ ofa revelation, has handed down its negative 
and protesting tradition on all these points, and bids us search 
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Scripture and antiquity to prove her assertions. Rome de- 
clares herself to be the organ of the true revelation which 
affirms them, and challenges examination of herclaims. But 
the questions in dispute are too numerous for any single life 
to suffice to sift them all on their own merits, and on the 
evidence appealed to by both sides. A more summary me- 
thod, therefore, is requisite. Hitherto you have believed the 
Anglican tradition; the Catholic Church proclaims that this 
tradition is false—false on every point; and that the Anglican 
Establishment is a deceiver and a liar. What, in the world, 
has the person to do, but to select some one or two of the 
points in dispute, to test the veracity of the two parties in 
the evidence brought forward in these particulars, and from 
them to determine the general fact of the trustworthiness of 
the testimony of the two rival organs? .It is not, we repeat, 
as if the points in dispute were subjects on which the oracle 
of the inner conscience gave or could give a definite answer. 
It is not as if they were questions of murder and robbery, 
idolatry, blasphemy, and untruth: they are merely subjects 
of external revelation, which @ priori the human mind can- 
not pronounce to be true or false, good or bad. ‘They are 
cases in which we can only look to the historical evidences of 
the revelation, and decide, as probably as we may, which rival 
organ appears to be the more honest witness of the commu- 
nications of God. , 

The reviewer commits a further injustice m charging Dr. 
Newman .with originating the pernicious practice, now so 
common with Puseyites, of drowning their convictions or 
misgivings by plunging into a vortex of work. Dr. Newman’s 
practical suggestions are all the other way; in favour of de- 
veloping instead of stifling those misgivings which really pro- 
ceed from the intellect in accordance with conscience. ‘The 
best reason and conscience of hundreds of Anglicans would 
lead them to the Catholic Church; Anglican authorities re- 
tain these persons by exaggerating the claims of the Estab- 
lishment, and representing it as the work of faith not to de- 
sert the community in which they were educated, till they 
have mathematical demonstration of the truth of the opposite 
system. Dr. Newman shows that, in matters of faith, mathe- 
matical demonstration is impossible ; that all action is in mat- 
ters of probability, and that all matters of probability admit 
adoubt. Faith, then, must venture something; must for the 
moment profess more than it can demonstrate ; the experience 
of ages promises that the immediate effect of this profession 


shall be a clearness of vision, strong and overpowering as de- 


monstration itself. As in any other practical matter, when 
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you have once arrived at the highest probability compatible 
with the nature of the subject, or at sufficient probability to 
justify a prudent, or even a venturous, man in acting, then 
commit yourself to God, and in His name act. How, in the 
world, can this be called acting contrary to the moral sense ? 

The reviewer’s injustice 1s so great in these points, and at 
the same time he speaks so calmly and with such apparent 
justice on most others, that we cannot but think that his mind 
is warped with the notion which Mr. Francis Newman deve- 
lops so fully, that an historical religion is impossible; that no 
dogmas have really any religious value; and that the sole 
seat of religion is in the practical conscience: and further, 
that this practical conscience, however oblivious it may have 
at times become of its duties, is never ignorant of them, and 
only requires from time to time to be reminded of them. 
Such a theory at once shuts out from the area of religion all 
doctrines of which the mind is ignorant prior to revelation, 
and of which it is not absolutely in itself the sufficient judge 
and arbiter immediately they are proposed to it. Its votary 
forgets that when the convert to Catholicity acquiesces in 
things which shock him, this shock touches not his moral na- 
ture, but only his prejudices of education. In invoking the 
saints, in praying for souls in purgatory, in acknowledging the 
eflicacy of the Sacraments, he touches points which are ab- 
solutely untouched by the human conscience left to itself, and 
which depend purely and simply on the evidences of a reve- 
lation. Therefore, in discarding some qualms and misgivings” 
of reason on these points, on the rational ground of the ge- 
neral trustworthiness of the Church, he may be acting ven- 
turously, rashly, but he never can fairly be said to be acting 
against his moral sense, his instinctive reverence, or his con- 
science. ' 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


A Treatise upon Modern Instrumentation and Orchestration. By 
Hector Berlioz. Translated by Mary Cowden Clarke. (Novello.) 
Hector Berlioz is well known to every cultivated musician as one of 
the very ablest of living composers, and is frequently recognised as thie 
representative of what may be called the romantic school, Whether 
he ever could become a “ popular’ composer, even in the scnse in 
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which Beethoven and Mendelssohn are popular, is another question. 
Whatever be the case, however, with the multitude, whether ignorant 
or intelligent, his works are well worth the study of every musician, 
not only tor the gifts of undoubted genius which they display, but also 
for the felicity and ingenuity with which M. Berlioz employs nearly 
all the resources of his art. If he at times verges on the eccentric, and 
seems to be striving after novelty for novelty’s sake, these defects must 
be overlooked asa kind of infirmity naturally attendant on the peculiar. 
bent of his genius. : 

In the treatise before us M. Berlioz appears as a musical critic. 
And as every man of genius, more or less, shows himself one and the 
same in almost every thing that he does, we find both the merits and 
deticiencies of his musical compositions in his scientific writings. As 
a whole, the 7’reatise on Instrumentation is not without its omissions, 
its singularities, and its exaggerations; but it is nevertheless a work 
which none but a master could have written. It abounds with infor- 
mation, and with acute and original reflection; and its style is that of 
a writer of thoughts and feelings, and not that of a mere treatise-manu- 
facturer, whose intellect and heart are about as much moved by the 
divine art as a cobbler’s soul is moved by the study of boots and shoes. 
The liveliness and point with which he describes the character of cer- 
tain instruments, or certain notes, or certain keys, is almost amusing, 
but none the less appropriate. Thus, the three lowest notes in the 
trombone scale are described as ‘‘enormous and magnificent” on, the 
tenor trombone, as ‘of indifferent sonorousness’’ on the alto, and 
as ‘‘terrible” on the bass. Of'a certain passage in the Iphigenia in 
Tauride, he writes that ‘‘the orchestra, deeply agitated, utters sobs. 
and convulsive sighs, attended throughout by the fearful and _ perse- 
vering mutter of the violas.”’ Or he tells the reader that the key of B 
minor on the violin is “‘ very sonorous, wild, rough, ominous, violent.” 
It certainly is going a long way to call a particular key ‘‘ ominous ;”’ 
and will make our frigid academic smile with pity. Still, even when 
outré, M. Berlioz’s remarks are those of a musician of unceasipg ob- 
servation and unusual ucuteness. 

The faults in the work are partly in the way of omission and want 
of universality of musical sympathy, and partly in the way of whim- 
sical exaggeration. As a specimen of the whimsical and the overdone, 
take his section on the kettle-drum, with the lengthy illustration from 
his own Requiem, It is surely out of all character in an instructive 
and scientific essay on Modern Orchestration as such, to illustrate the 
use of the drum from a piece which requires sixteen drums and ten 
drummers. In fact, one-twelfth ot the entire work is occupied by the 
subject of drums! 

The organ, on the contrary, is dismissed in less than three pages. 
This section is one of the least satisfactory in the book. Few musicians 
will agree with M. Berlioz in condemning, almost unreservedly, its use 
in an orchestra. In spite of the exquisite instruments made by M. 
Cavallier-Col, the French are still in nearly total ignorance of the true 
organ school of music. It may be questioned whether Bach’s pedal 
fugues are known to the Parisian public. In the midst of this ignor- 
ance, we can scarcely expect M. Berlioz to sympathise with the class of 
music in which the powers of the organ are most splendidly shown. 
With all the brilliance of his own genius, the delicate beauties of his 
orchestration, and the ingenuity and even power of his modulations, M. 
Berlioz is not a master in the use of fugue and its many minor forms, 
—forins which, in our judgment, cannot be wholly cast aside without 
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depriving grand compositions of some portion of their grandeur and 
profound interest. No music wears thoroughly well which does not 
produce in some degree the impression of variety in unity; and that, 
not merely in variety and harmoniousness of colour, but in variety and 
harmoniousness of form. 'The mere succession of tune, however melo- 
dious, or of instrumental beauty, however rich and changing, cannot 
affect the whole mind of the listener, or stir his emotions to the lowest 
depth. It is by the application of the principle of the fugue, in some 
shape or other, that Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven have achieved 
their greatest triumphs; and as we believe that principle to be founded 
on the laws of human nature itself, we do not think that any musician 
will ever attain a place in the very highest rank whose works are not 
imbued with that contrapuntal unity, which may be the idol of the 
pedant, but is the guide of the man of genius, 

M. Berlioz has illustrated his treatise with above sixty passages from 
the great masters, most of them well chosen and highly interesting ; 
but they would have been more so, had he not excluded Spohr and 
Mendelssohn from the list. The extraordinary beauties of Gluck’s in- 
strumentation will probably be made known to many for the first time. 

Altogether, then, we think the volume before us a work, though 
not complete, yet of sterling value, and worthily characteristic of its 
author. Its price, moreover, considering what it contains, and the care 
with which it is printed, is very moderate. 


Dulcis Jesu Memoria; a Medieval Sequence from the Sarum Gra- 
duale, reduced to Mudern Notation and Time; with an Accompaniment 
for Organ or Piano-forte. By John Lambert. (Addison and Hollis.) 
A beautiful and taking Gregorian hymn, of the cast most pleasing to 
modern ears. It harmonises also easily, as Mr. Lambert has shown 
in his judicious accompaniment. He has printed both the Latin and 
English of St. Bernard’s exquisite hymn; and we may recommend the 
whole to Catholic choirs of all kinds. 


Later Biblical Researches in Palestine and the adjacent Regions: a 
Journal of Travels in the year 1852. By E. Robinson, Eli Smith, and 
others. Drawn up, &c. by Ed. Robinson, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. (London, 
John Murray.) This workis in the main a reassertion of the conclusions 

ublished by the author in 1840. We can neither examine nor discuss 

is multitudinous observations, but must confine our attention to one 
point. Dr. Robinson has devoted all his energies and talents to under- 
mine the tradition which identifies the Tomb of our Lord with the cave 
of the “ Holy Sepulchre.’’ In this volume he reasserts his position, on 
two grounds, topographical and historical. Topographically, he pre- 
tends to demonstrate that the site in question is within the walls of the 
city, and therefore incapable of having been used as a tomb: with this 
branch of his subject we do not feel competent to meddle; but we hope 
that some resident Catholic will answer his assertion ;—no difficult task, 
if he is as unfair as a topographer as he is as a citer of ancient autho- 
rities. 

As to the historical argument, his main point is, that in Constan- 
‘tine’s days no tradition of the site existed, but that it was revealed by a 
miracle ; or, as he would have us conclude, by a mere unfounded dream 
of an enthusiast. To prove this he quotes Eusebius, who asserts that 
after the Council of Nice, Constantine “ became desirous of performing 
a glorious work in Palestine, by adorning and rendering sacred the 
place of our Lord’s resurrection.”’ ‘‘ For,” he proceeds, ‘‘ hitherto im- 
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pious men, or rather the whole race of demons through their instru- 
mentality, had made every effort to deliver over that illustrious monu- 
ment to darkness and oblivion.” ‘‘ Such language,” observes Dr. Ro- 
binson, ‘‘ would hardly be appropriate in speaking of a spot definitely 
known and marked by long tradition.” But would it be more appro- 
priate in speaking of a spot about which there was no tradition? How 

can men make every effort to give to oblivion that which was not re- 
membered? Fancy the strenuous exertion of forgetting that which is 
forgotten! But Eusebius explains his own meaning ;—these “ impious 
men,” after covering over the sepulchre with earth, had built upon it 
‘‘a@ dark retreat or cavern for the lascivious demon Venus.”’ Here, 
then, is the true oblivion and darkness ; it was smothered, and the abo- 
mination of desolation was placed over it, so that no Christian could 
approach the spot. Hence the pilgrims resorted to Bethlehem the 
place of the Nativity, and to the Mount of Olives the scene of the Ascen- 
sion. Though men knew where the tomb was, they were as effectually 
shut out from all acquaintance with the place, as the wandering tra- 
veller was shut out from knowing the palaces of Nineveh, before Botta 
or Layard had uncovered them, and while the mosque on the summit 
of the mound rendered the approach of a Christian dangerous. It was 
this kind of discovery, or uncovering, and not “ invention,” of which 
Eusebius expressly affirms that it was beyond all hope—ré cepvor Kai 
mavayoy Tis SwTHpiov dvagtdvews paptuptoy map eAmida waaay dvedaivero.* 
Not, as Dr. Robinson says, that there was no hope of finding the place, 
but that the extent of the discovery was beyond al] hope; they ex- 
pected indeed to remove the traces of the defilements, and to set apart 
the site as holy ground ; but no bystander was prepared to find the 
sepulchre come forth perteect and unbroken, with all its arrangements 
complete. There was another discovery which took place at the same 
time, and which indeed was unexpected; namely, that of the Cross, 
‘¢ the sign of His most holy Passion, which for so long a time had been 
hidden under ground.” The recognition of this Constantine justly de- 
scribed as ‘‘ a miracle beyond the capacity of man sufficiently to cele- 
brate, or even to comprehend.’ But is it honest to assert that this 
miracle consisted in the discovery of the sepulchre, instead of in the 
identification of the cross? What is there here to warrant the author in 
- saying, that ‘‘ according to Eusebius the sepulchre had been consigned 
to utter oblivion, and its discovery was the result of a divine warning, 
accompanied by diligent inquiry”? What is there inconsistent with 
the existence of a tradition, that under the temple and idol erected by 
Adrian the remains of the tomb were hidden. Surely this is ‘‘ dark- 
ness and oblivion” enough to satisfy Eusebius’ words, without insisting 
upon the utter loss of all tradition respecting the whereaboats of the 
place. An antiquary hears ofa tradition that a Saxon king is buried in 
a certain barrow ; he digs, and finds a stone coffin, with a skeleton, a 
gold circlet round the brow, a gold ring on a finger, and gold ornaments 
about the person: would he not say chat this was a remarkable dis- 
covery, beyond all hope or expectation? With what logic would you 
use this expression afterwards to throw discredit on the alleged tradition 
that had led him to the spot? So with regard to the Holy Sepulchre. 
A tomb was said to be there; Constantine dug, and a tomb was found .: 
this one fact is sufficient to answer five hundred theories about its im- 
probability. But we have not space to proceed. We only lament that 
a writer who argues so dispassionately, and with so good tone and 


*« “The venerable and all-holy testimony of the Lord’s resurrection reap- 
peared beyond all hope.”’ 
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temper, should manifest so marked an intellectual bias as amounts to 
a cool and premedited unfairness, 


Béranger’s Songs ; or, the Empire, the Peace, and the Restoration. 
Translated into Engli-h verse by Robert B. Brough. (London, Addey 
and Co.) Beéranger, for half a century, has been one of the forces of 
France. His songs have been on the lips of all classes, and have been 
the catechism from which multitudes have drawn all the political prin- 
ciples they have ever held. However we may lament his licentiousness, 
and his consequent hatred of Jesuits and priests, every one must contess 
his extraordinary ability, the brilliancy of his poetry, the incisiveness of 
his wit, and the manly straightforwardness ot his character, as shown 
both in his writings and in his conduct. Mr. Brough’s translations 
seem to be fairly executed, though we do not think that, even though 
the themes were of national interest to Englishmen, his diction would 
ever make the songs popular in this country. After all, it is not Bé- 
ranger, but Brough. 


Craigcrook Castle. By Gerald Massey. (London, Bogue.) Mr. 
Gerald Massey has had the misfortune to lose a baby, and has con- 
structed a volume ia memoriam, in which, to apply his own pretty 
words, ‘* O’er his fallen truit he hea)s the withered leaves.’ Whether 
his leaves are withered we can scarcely tell; of some we doubt whether 
they ever had any life.in them at all, or were ever in the category of 
things capable of withering, any more than the spangles or the mock- 
jewels of the actress’ wardrobe. Others, however, are still young and 
green, and are so far from withered that they display a very springlike 
freshness. But we are positive about the heap; the lines in this book 
do not form a series, but simply a heap. The author tells us that they 
may be read as @ continuous poem, or as divided into separate poems. 
He who reads trusting in the promise of continuity seeks tor two grains 
of wheat in two bushels of chaff; he shall seek them all day e’er he 
find them ; and when he has them, they are not worth the search. We 
thought of proving this point by forming a table of contents of the first 
few pages; but we found that we should have to quote each line, for 
almost each introduces a new subject. The changes are as abrupt, 
spasmodic, and irrational, as those in the dream of'a drunkard. Aut 
insanit humo, aut versus facit. As he most certainly fulfils, sometimes 
with great sweetness and beauty, the latter part of the alternative, we 
must give him the benefit of the doubt on the former. We very much 
prefer the poems which refer to the loss of his child to all the rest; 
partly because they are the only ones we can understand, and partly 
because of the real tenderness, and the occasional beauty of thought and 
diction which they manifest. A man thinks long betore he describes 
the birth of children as the mother diving into the sea of sorrow to bring 
up pearls; or the gift ofa child as ‘‘ God’s butterfly on our love’s flower 
alighting.” The song at p. 32 on his withered rose-bud is very touching : 

‘* Snow-white, snow-soft, snow-silently 
Our darling bud upcurled, 
And dropt i’ the grave—God’s lap.”’ 
And again: 
*¢ All too wild my passion burned, 
For the cooling dews it yearned, 
In my hot hands drooped my gentle flower and died."’ 
Again, on the sorrow of the mother: 
‘* Poor heart that danced among the vines 
All reeling-ripe with wild love-wines, 
Thou walk’st with Death among the pines ! 
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Lorn mother, at the dark grave-door 

She kneeleth, pleading o’er and o’er, 

But it is shut for evermore. 

She toileth on, the mournful’st thing, 

At the vain task of emptying 

The cistern whence the salt tears spring.’’ 


All this is very pretty and intelligible. But when he comes to his de- 
scriptions of nature, which he mysticises, we ean no more translate his 
antics into language than the postures of an Indian war-dance. Is it 
not curious that as philosophers on the one hand go on reducing nature 
more and more to a humdrum but accurate journeyman mixing and 
compounding atoms with great nicety but with very little mystery, 
the poets, on the other, seize on this lay figure, and distort its limbs 
and joints into every imaginable and unimaginable contortion? The 
fears and superstitions of the pagans of old never imagined such life in 
nature as the words of our poets credit her withal. Are these words any 
test of a true and rational enjoyment of her beauties? Does a man 
stand with more pleasure under blossoming lime-trees because he has 
strained out the lines— 


“* A summer soul is in the limes; they stand 
Low murmuring honey’d things that wing forth bees” ? 


Does he appreciate the deliciousness of a summer night better because 
he can deseribe it thus? 


‘* The earth lay faint with love at the feet of heaven : 
The breath of incense went up through the leaves 
In a lown sough of bliss. Warm winds on tiptoe 
Walkt over the tall tree-tops. Above us burned 
The golden legends on night’s prophet-brow.”’ &e. 


To us this smells more of gas-light and side-scenes than of the open 
country. Wedonot consider ballet-dancers and acrobats the best actors, 
nor these posture-poets true interpreters of the soul. We thoroughly 
despise their sickly sentimental nature-worship, and their blurred in- 
definiteness, oblivious of the maxim, wt pictura poesis. Fancy at- 
tempting to paint the above description of a summer-night. Finally, 
we wish they would lay to heart the maxim of M. About, that ‘‘ to en- 
joy nature it is not necessary to have the soul of a man who weeps 
over a periwinkle- flower.” 


General Report on the Pathology of the Armies of the East. By 
R. D. Lyons, M.B.T.C.D., principal Pathologist to the Army in the 
Enst. (Glasgow, Wm. Mackenzie.) This brochure is of too special an 
interest to be noticed in our pages, were it not that it is always grati- 
tying to point to some Catholic who is at the head of his profession, and 
whose science is acknowledyed by the whole country ; and to be,able to 
add that his being Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in 
the Catholic University of Ireland gives a guarantee to its students for 
the soundness and depth of the instruction they receive. We believe 
that the medical school is at present the most flourishing division of 
the Catholic University. 


Mary our Immaculate Mother. A Poem, by one of her Children. 
(London, Richardson.) Those who do not expect to find any thing good 
in a form so ephemeral as a blue-covered tract of twenty-four pages 
will be agreeably disappointed in this little poem. In spite of some 
repetitions in the first part, and of some terribly lengthy and involved 
paragraphs, there is much music and more erudition in the lines. 
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We think it but right to notify to such of our readers as are yet ig- 
norant of the fact, that there exists a Catholic newspaper in Scotland, 
which, in respectability, good management, and ability, claims at least 
an equal rank with any of our Irish or metropolitan papers. We allude 
to the Northern Times, the editor of which, in spite of most disheartening 
difficulties, seems at last to have fought his way to asafe and a strong 
position. , Without pretending to agree with all the views advocated in 
the paper, we can honestly recommend it as deserving the support of 
the Catholie body. 


Among children’s story-books we can recommend two very pretty 
series, published by Mr. Duffy— Flowers from Foreign Fields, by Father 
Charles, and another collection by “ Brother James.” Theyare prettily 
got up, and seem to us as interesting as the tales of Canon Schmid. 
Father Charles generally translates exceedingly well; but we have 
noticed occasional slips, as when he talks of “ particular’ for ‘‘ private 
lessons,”’ and ‘‘ the faith of a coal-porter.” We were not aware that 
either carbonari cr coalheavers were famous for abundance of that ar- 
ticle; though, for all we know, the French hawkers of bouks may be. 


Mr. Formby has sent us copies of the second part of his Pictorial 
Bible Stories, his little book on the Seven Sacraments, and that on the 
Holy Childhood of Jesus Christ. A more charming Christmas present 
than the last little book it would be impossible to tind. The translation 
of the Latin Devotions is much better and more English than any other 
with which we are acquainted, and the passages for meditation give the 
words of the Gospels and Prophets in their own sublime simplicity ; 
thus giving the worshipper credit for that poetical sensibility which was 
so well understood, and so powerfully appealed to, by the medieval 
compilers of Offices and Devotions, but which is so utterly ignored by 
the greater part of the modern French and Italian devotional writers, 
whose words are generally further diluted by a miserable English trans- 
lation. ‘The plates are all good. 


Nine Considerations on Eternity. By Jerome Drexelius, S.J.; 
translated by Father Robert, Mount St. Bernard, Leicestershire. (Lon- 
don, Richardson.) It is by such meditations as these that the Cister- 
cians of Leicestershire strengthen themselves for their asceticism, and 
for the heroic charity with which they undertake the reformation of our 
young criminals. They will be equally efficacious in fortitying any 
other Christian soul who uses them aright for doing or enduring what- 
ever Providence enjoins or permits. 


Another book of the same class, which we need merely notice, is the 
Life of St. Peter of Alcantara. (2 vols. Richardson.) Father Faber 
tells us that it is now published out of its turn, at the request of the late 
Earl of Shrewsbury, in order that it might appear in time for the con- 
secration of the new cathedral at Shrewsbury. 
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Correspondence. 


THEOLOGIA MALE FERRATA. 


To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Srr,—I have often thought that if Etymology addressed theolo- 
pians, she would do it in some such words as David used to the victims 
of original sin: ‘They are corrupt, and become abominable in their 
ways; there is none that doeth good, no not one.” Here is my text. I 
shall now proceed to preach upon it. I have before me a little tract 
on the Eternity of Hell by Dr. Passaglia. He tells us that aiwmos 
(ayonios) the Greek word for ‘eternal,’ comes from det dy (aei ohn) 
‘always being.’ It is an old story, but a false one. From i ‘to go’’ in 
Sanscrit (the z-re of Latin) comes by a regular process ayur, that which 
goes on, time, an age; and the Greek aiwy (ayohn) is as like it as need 
be, when we know ohn is a common termination in Greek, and ur in 
Sanscrit. I can forgive old Petavius for such nonsense; but what busi- 
ness has a modern writer to affront my schoolboy knowledge, as if no 
Bopp existed? Besides, if ayohn is froin ayer ohn, what does ayei come 
from ?—it has ‘ going’ too for its root. When men invented words, they 
applied them first to things visible, and afterwards transferred them to 
things invisible. A divine right of syllables is as ridiculous as a divine 
right of kings ; as Nyssen has shown, in his treatise against Eunomius.* 
Why, then, does this theologian talk in a way to make a decently well- 
informed schoolboy smile with contempt when language is in question? 
Nyssen, Bopp, and common sense together, might have shown him that 
words have a physical sense, before, by arbitrary limitation, they get a 
metaphysical one. Let me give an instance:—chafatz in Hebrew, 
means *‘ to accept,” ‘to be pleased with,” and seldom occurs in any 
other sense. But if I was quite ata loss how to reconcile this with cognate 
words,—words, that is, with two radicals similar,—I could take my affi- 
davit this was not its original sense. It is too metaphysical. But it 
had also the sense of ‘‘ to wag” the tail. It does not require much ob- 
servation to know that this act is the animal expression of pleasure. 
Many a good laugh have I had over the etymologies of fathers, school- 
men, and others. But before the existence of any such thing as com- 
parative philology, this was a venial sin—I don’t laugh at mortal sins. 
But since it exists, why should theologians consult old theologians about 
things wholly out of their province? Ifa man won’t read etymolo- 

ians, surely he might take the trouble to ask an etymologian whether 
e was making an exhibition of himself in an etymologian’s eyes. 

I dare say some of tle old etymologies will be dished up again; so 
I will mention a few of them to justify my own assertions. Cherubin 
St. Austin says means ‘‘ fulness of knowledge.’? Whoever told him so 
was about as wise an etymologian as the boy who inferred that brum 
was a stick, because candela-brum was a candlestick. Bin does mean 
knowledge ; but dim, the real Hebrew termination (din is a Chaldee one 
—they did not like tinal m’s any more than a Spaniard, who sings Ave 
sanctun oleun)—im is a plural termination: cherub therefore remains 
to be accounted for; and I suspect some rogue ot a Jew told the 
Christians, for a bit of tun, that it meant secundum multitudinem, which 


* Page 761, I think, but haven’t him by me. 
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they spliced on to the din for themselves. ‘‘ A lot of knowledge, as it 
were.’ Why, it would have set the gravest synagogue in a roar! Its 
real etymology is canvassed still; so I will hazard one. In proper 
names letters are often transposed. Thus, Shemuel (Samuel) is for 
Meshual ‘‘he who was asked for.” Lamech for Malech, the king both 
of Cainite and Sethite dynasty at the flood. Cherubim, then, is nothing 
more than Hrecoobim, ‘‘ chariot-seats,”’ transposed ; a word easy for a 
word hard to pronounce. 

Having despatched the angel, let us now go to the devil. Ophis, ‘‘a 
“serpent,” says St. Anastasius of Sinai, is derived from 6 dels, that which 
talked to Eve!!! How he wouid have stared if some honest Sinaite 
had told him that the same word existed in Hebrew, where it had no 
connection with speaking, but with foaming. Ifany etymologian wants 
a little pastime, I can strongly recommend him the chapter on etymo- 
logy in St. Anastasius’ Vie dur: it is as asinine as the theology 1s ad- 
mirable. Baptism he takes from da-lein and ptaisma, because it casts 
out the fall!!! 

God hiniself meets with no better treatment. Theos is from His 
putting all things in order. The ‘all things” of this belongs to God ; 
but the ‘‘ putting’’ belongs to any body; and that is the only root at 
all like Theos: ‘the’ is ‘to put? in Greek. But how contemptible the 
scholars of this day would think a man who talked such nonsense as 
this! Its real etymology is from div, to shine, whence deva, respectable ; 
much like clarissimus put before a critic’s name. Devs or Sdevs=Zevs, 
shining. Heaven istransferred from a physical to a metaphysical sense ; 
just as we talk of the will of Heaven; and at the same time a change 
takes place in the sound, by the common change of theta for delta, 
thus Dheos becomes Theos, or with its original digamma, OcFos. I 
only wish I had made a collection ofall the absurd specimens I have 
seen; they are about as wise in the way of etymology as if I derived 
hypocrite from ‘judge of horses,” because I thought judges of’ horses 
rogues. They are about as trustworthy as Dr. Ashe’s curmudgeon, from 
ceur, unknown, and méchante, correspondent ; because Dr. Johnson gave 
‘unknown correspondent” as his authority for the etymology ceur mé- 
chante. I suppose, by the way, it is a Gypsy, t.e. a Hindoo word, trom 
toe ra born from his deeds, wicked. I spell it badly, but intel- 
igibly. 

‘ Really it does seem worth while to try, by these few specimens, to 
show up the utter and irretrievable nonsense which theologiaus talk 
when they get quite out of their sphere. For nonsense of this kind does 
harm; it makes wise men appear geese. To trace the sense of a word 
etymologically, often, though not always, enables us to appreciate with 
greater exactness its present meaning. But there may be an etymolo- 
gical habit of mind, as well as a theological one; and if I was entitled 
to any opinion on the matter, I should strongly recommend those who 
have done no acts, of etymology, to take it for granted that they have 
not the habit. If he knows nothing of medicine, a slight complaint 
compels a theologian to have recourse to the doctor. ‘The sanie course 
may be safely recommended (with all due respect to all the great names 
I have mentioned) in etymology. And indeed, Mr. Editor, you might 
do well to show this to some etymologian, lest I should fall into a trap 
myself, as many people often do. But about the geueral truth incul- 
cated I have not an atom of misgiving. Yours, &c. er 
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LEVEY, ROBSON, AND FRANKLYN, GRAAT NEW STABET AND FETTER LANE, 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 
9 GUINEAS. 


BABIES’ 
CASHMER 
CLOAKS, 
1 GUINEA 


BABIES’ 
HOODS, 
4 GUINEA. 


Valenciennes and Embroidered Frocks and Robes, for Christening Presents; the same, le 
expensive, for the Nursery. Baby-Linen, in complete sets, of varied Qualities. 


ALL THE BEAUTIFUL MATERIALS USED IN THE BUSINESS 
SOLD BY THE YARD. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


Every thing necessary for the ‘‘ Trousseau,’’ as well as the inexpensive things required f 
“Indian Voyage.’’? White Dressing-Gowns, One Guinea ; Cotton Hosiery, 2s. Gd¢.; Ladies’ 
Corsets, 16s. 6d. Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


This part of the Business under the Management of Mrs. Taylor. 
LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS—Chamois Leather, with Black F 


RIDING TALMAS, ONE GUINEA AND A-HALF. 


Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s. ; School Ditto, 25s.; Young Gentlem 
Shirts, 5s. Gd. _Naval Cadets’ Outfits complete. 


RIDING HABITS, & TO 8 GUINEA 
BLACK MERINO HABITS, FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 2} GUINEAS. 
Every thing of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been celebrated for Thirty ~ 
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LEVEY, BOBYON, ARD FRANKLYN, GRRAI NEW STABET AND PETTER LAK, 


NOTICE. 


Tue Proprietors of the Rambler wish to take advantage of the opportunity whi 
the extensive circulation of their periodical gives them in order to publish, month 
month, a selection of most important and interesting documents never before ma 
known to the public, which will give an authentic picture of the domestic sufferings 
the English Catholics during the long operation of the penal laws, and comprise accouw 
of their trials before the courts of law, the informations laid against them, the punis 
ments inflicted on them, and the fines levied on their estates ; together with various int 
cepted letters of the sufferers, and personal narratives of their troubles; and letters, rm. 
moirs, and petitions of pursuivants and priest-catchers, bishops and clergy of the } 
tablishment, Crown tenants of the estates of recusants, and other parasites who fed 
the misfortunes of Catholics. They beg to submit to you the present Number of t 
Rambler, the first article of which contains some specimens of these documents, a 
will serve as an example of the kind of papers which they intend to publish. And 
the same time, as the selection, deciphering, and copying of these records involves 
ordinary labour and expense, they beg to solicit your countenance and support, or, 
other words, your subscription to the magazine, and your recommendation of it to ott 
friends; since without an increased number of subscribers, it will be difficult to proce 
in a work which ought to be so interesting, not only to the descendants of the perso 
whose constancy is the glory of their race, but to every member of the Church whi 
they adorned with their virtues, and often watered with their blood, and so importa 
for the rectification of history, and for the prosecution of the controversy between t 


Catholic Church and the various sects of Protestantism. 


Just published, folio, 2s. 6d., post-free, 
ULCIS JESU MEMORIA, 


a Medizval Sequence, or Hymn (in 
Latin and English), from the Sarum GRADUALE, 
printed in 1528. The Musical Text reduced 
into Modern Notation and Time; with an Ac- 
companiment for the Organ or Pianoforte, and 
dedicated to the Members of the Wiltshire 
Archeological Society. By Jonun LAmBert, 
Member of the Academy of St. Cecilia at Rome. 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall. 
Salisbury: W. P. AYLWaARD. 
by Burns and LAMBERT. 


London: sold 


PICTORIAL BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Now ready, 
HE HOLY CHILDHOOD, with 


Fourteen Engravings from original De- 
signs. Containing the Indulgenced Prayers 
(Latin and English) from the *‘ Raccolta,’’ and 
the passages of Scripture relating to the Infancy 
of Christ. May be used as a Devotion prepa- 
ratory for Christmas, and a Class-book for 
Sunday-schools. 

Cheap edition, 6¢., with liberal allowance to 
Schools and Missions; on plate-paper, cloth 
gilt, 1s. Gd. ; in roan morocco, 2s. 

HWYMN, “ADESTE FIDELES,’’ with 
Two Plates, neat size, to fitinto a Prayer-Book, 
ld., with allowance in quantities. 

Dépot, 87 Gt. Russell Street, Birmingham : 
London Agents, Burns and LamsBert. 


Just published, price 1s. 
VE MAIRA, for a Soprano or Tenor 


Voice. Coinposed and Dedicated to Ma- 
DAME CLARA NOVELLO, by Cuas. J. ILaraitr. 
London: Nove to, 69 Dean Street, Soho ; 
Edinburgh: Mansu and Beattie, 13 lanover 
Street, 


OTICE. — CHRISTMAS PR 
SENTS, PRIZES, LIBRARIES, ¢ 
The Proprietors of the CLIFTON TALES s 
TRACTS beg to give notice, that these Put 
cations may still be had at the reduced pri 
offered in the Circular of July last; but t 
offer will not be prolonged beyond Dec. 31. 
Burns and LAMBERT, J]7 Portman Stre 
where the above List and Terms may be had. 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY BUR: 
AND LAMBERT. 
All post- free. 
Book for Christmas. 


YSTERIES of the FAITH—T 
INCARNATION. By St. AvPHons 
Licuori. This beautiful volume contains : 
I. Meditations for the Novena of Christm 
II. Two Novenus for Christmas. III. Medi 
tions for the Octave of the Nativity. IV. Di 
for the Octave of the Epiphany. V. For ' 
Circumcision, Holy Name, &c. VI. Discour 
for Christmas, &c. &c. L[landsome cloth, 3s 


THE FOUR MARTYRS. Fre 
the French of A. F. Rio. Translated by « 
thority of the Author. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


THE DOCTRINE of the SPIR 
TUAL LIFE of FATHER LALLEMAN 
S.J. With Memoir, edited by Fatuer Fant 
12mo, cloth, 5s. post-free. 


Also, edited by the same, 


THE SCHOOL OF ST. PHIL. 
NERI. 58. post-free. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF DEV( 
TIONS FOR THE CONFRATERNI’ 
OF THE SACRED HEART (as used 
Farm Street’. Cloth, 4d.; with Picture of t 
Sacred Lleart, 6d. 


COMPLETE COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR 
CHURCH USE. 


In every variety, with a liberal allowance to Choirs. 


EASY MUSIC FOR CHURCH CHOIRS. 
Pee CHEAP AND USEFUL COLLECTION is now completed by the pub- 


lication of the Eighth Part, containing varied Music for the Hymns most commonly used, 
Ave Maris,’”’ “ Iste Confessor,” &c, Also several other Hymns, including Beethoven’s “ O Filii 
t Filia,” and “ Adeste Fideles.” 


The whole Work may be had in 2 vols. neatly half-bound. 


Vol. I., price 14s., contains Music ror Mass. 1. AspeRGES and Vint Aquam, for Four 
‘oices, in great variety. 2. Music for the [nrroits anp GRabuALs (book of words printed to 
orrespond). 3, The Responses for Four and Five Voices. 4. A set of easy Morerts for 
rdinary use. 5. Appropriate Music for Easter and Corpus Cunistl, including Mr. Richard- 
yn’s complete “ Laupa Sion” for Four Voices. 

Vol. IL, price One Guinea, contains Music For VESPERS AND BENEDICTION. 1. Complete 
irder for Vespers, with the Psat Tones and endings, and full directions for proper perform- 
ace. 2. Twenty-four Vesrer Hymns for Four Voices, with the whole of the words so arranged 
oder the Music as to prevent the possibility of mistake. 3. The Four ANTIPHONS OF THE 
.V.M., new and beautiful set, by Wirzxa. 4. O SaLuTaris (four varieties), Tanrum Ergo 
seven varieties). 5. TE Deum, for Four Voices, by Witzka. 6. Music for the Bona Mors. 

*,* These will be found the most practically useful Volumes extant. 


Also lately published, 

(1). Maaniricats, containing ten of the best by Mozart, Lesueur, Richardson, Alfieri, Pales- 
‘ina, Crookall, &c. &c. Ialf-bound, One Guinea (or each separately, 2s.). Vocal Parts of the 
hole, 7s. each Voice. 2 

(2). Morerts for Offertories, Benediction-pieces, &c. &c. The Choir, a set of the choicest 
[otetts, for Three, Four, and Five Voices. Seven Parts at 5s. each (see Catalogue for Con- 
ENTS). Vocal Parts of the whole, 7s. each Voice. 


. NEW SERIES OF MASSES, fitted in every respect for English Choir use. 

None of the Parts are beyond the proper length, and thus a common complaint is avoided. 
rranged expressly for the purpose by oe Ricuarpson, and several now published for the 

rst time. ' 

I. Cherubini and Haydn, for Four and Five Voices and Organ Obligato. 12s. V.ocal Parts, 4s. 

IL. Drobisch’s Mass in D, for Four Voices and Organ Obligato. 7s. Vocal Parts, 4s. 

I{I. Haydn’s First Mass. An entirely new Arrengement, all the Parts being brought into 
1e proper length for the Service. Four Voices and Organ Obligato. 10s. 6d. Vocal Parts, 4s. 

IV. Mozart’s Mass in C, similarly arranged. 7s. Vocal Parts, 4s. 

V. Witzka’s Mass, for Four Voices and Organ Obligato. 7s. Vocal Parts, 4s. 

VI. Hummel and Righini’s Mass, for Four Voices and Organ Obligato. 10s. 6d Vocal 
arts, 4s. 

The first Series may also be had as follows : 

Parts I-IV. 5s. each. Select and favourite Mass Music by Rinck, Schubert, Drobisch, 
lanzi, Klein, Masi, Durant, &c.; including Asperges and Vidi Aquam. 

V. A Grand Mass for Four Voices, in the Key of C, by S. Sechter of Vienna; with Organ 
Iblizato,*arranged from the Full Score. 7s. 

VI. Mass for Four Voices, in the Key of C, by F. Schneider; with Organ Obligato. 7s. 

VII. A Grand Mass in the Key of D, by Bernhard Klein ; Organ Obligato, arranged from 
ie Full Score. 7s. ° 

VIII. Select Mass Music, by Pergolesi, Clari, Jomelli, Hasse, Casali, &c. 7s. 
.* Vocal Parts complete for the whole of the above, 7s. each Voice. These Masses are now in 

very general use. 


Also lately published, 
A new Mass in E flat, by the Rev. Canon Crookall. 7s. 
A Mass by Casali in A, edited by Crookall. 3s. 6d. 
A Mass by Casali in G, ditto. 3s. 6d. 
A Massz by Casali in C, ditto. 3s. 6d. 
A Mass by Casali in C, by Newsham (a different Mass). 5s. 
A Mass by Casciolini and Palestrina, Grand Vocal Requiem Mass for Three, Four, and 
ive Voices, 10s. 6d, 
Easy Mass for Schools, &c. 4d. Organ Accompaniment for ditto. 2s. 


London : BURNS and LAMBERT, 17 Portman Street, of whom may be had a complete 
Catalogue of Church Music, and of Pianos Harmoniums, &c. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 


2; GUINEAS. 


eaeices BABIES’ 
CASHMERE 

See tielies CLOAKS, 
4 GUINEA. HC CIRER. 


BABIES’ BASKETS, ONE GUINEA. 


Valenciennes and Embroidered Frocks and Robes, for Christening Presents; the same, less 
expensive, for the Nursery. Baby-Linen, in complete sets, of varied Qualities. 


ALL THE BEAUTIFUL MATERIALS USED IN THE BUSINESS 
SOLD BY THE YARD. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


Every thing necessary for the ‘‘ Trousseau,’’ as well as the inexpensive things required for | 
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“Indian Voyage.’’ White Dressing-Gowns, One Guinea; Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6¢.; Ladies’ Pate 
Corsets, 16s. 6d. Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


This part of the Business under the Management of Mrs. Taylor. 
LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS—Chamois Leather, with Black Feet 


RIDING TALMAS, ONE GUINEA AND A-IIALF. 


Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s.; School Ditto, 25s.; Young Gentlemen’s 
Shirts, 5s.6d. Naval Cadets’ Outfits complete. 


RIDING HABITS, 5: TO 8 GUINEAS. 
BLACK MERINO HABITS, FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 2} GUINEAS. 


Every thing of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been celebrated for Thirty Yea) 
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